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Preface 


One might understandably ask, "Why yet another resource volume?" 
when there is no paucity of reference works for fhe English language. Such 
publicafions are available, wifh varied orienfafions, in every genre - com¬ 
panions, encyclopedias, handbooks, and manuals - in almosf every parf of fhe 
English-speaking world. 

We had two motivations for initiating fhis handbook projecf: Eirsf, we fhoughf 
if imporfanf fo revisif fhe proliferafion of ferminologies and concepfs arficulaf- 
ing fhe global uses of Englishes (e.g., international, lingua franca, world English, 
global English) in fhe posf-1950s diffusion and cross-culfural functions and 
idenfifies of varieties of fhe language. If has been exfensively - and insightfully 
- argued fhaf all fhese concepfs only partially represenf fhe social, culfural, 
educational, and affifudinal realities of fhe presence of Englishes in fheir 
worldwide confexfs. If is furfher righfly argued fhaf fhe mulfiple and diverse 
funcfions of world Englishes in d 5 mamic societies of Asia, Africa, Europe, 
and fhe Americas demand fheorefical and mefhodological perspecfives fhaf 
confexfualize fhe varied and increasingly evolving culfural and social charac- 
ferisfics of fhe language. There is indeed greafer emphasis foday fhan in fhe 
pasf on capfuring fhe expanding fusions and hybridizations of linguistic forms 
and fhe unprecedenfed variafions in global funcfions of world Englishes. If is, 
we believe, appropriafe fo remind ourselves fhaf fhe English language has a 
long history of convergence wifh and assimilafion of ofher languages. Whaf 
is new - and nof necessarily recognized by all observers - is fhaf fhe colonial 
and posf-colonial eras opened challenging new doors for confacfs wifh a greaf 
variefy of disfincf linguistic sfrucfures and culfures associafed wifh Asian, 
African, and Nafive American languages. 

Our second sef of motivations involved fhe d 5 mamic global profile of fhe 
language, which has drawn fhe affenfion of scholars in diverse areas. This 
inferesf is evidenf in sfudies relafed fo cross-culfural linguistic and liferary 
creafivify, language change and convergence, and world Englishes in educa- 
fion, especially in Asian and African confexfs. Researchers in fhese areas will 
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immediately think of that pioneering and insightful underfaking. The Oxford 
Companion to the English Language (1992), edifed by Tom McArfhur, which 
broughf fogefher selecfed scholars from all fhe circles of Englishes. Earlier 
efforfs in fhis direcfion, fhough nof wifh fhe same encyclopedic range of topics 
and confribufions, include Bailey and Gorlach (1982), Smifh (1981, 1987), and 
B. Kachru (1982/1992), to provide jusf a few examples. 

In ouflining and designing The Handbook of World Englishes, fhe edifors, 
as expecfed in any such projecf, had to face fhe conflicf befween pracfical 
limifafions and larger visions and dreams. This volume is, fhen, a compromise 
befween an ambifious agenda and fhe accomplished realify. Our dilemma was 
very similar fo fhe one fhaf Tom McArfhur faced in 1992 (p. vii): 

Liberals would want to be fair to everyone, balancing every viewpoint and 

counter-viewpoint, until from the point of view of conservatives everything 

cancelled out everything else. 

We finally decided fo follow fhe much-falked-abouf "middle pafh" {madhyama 
mdrga). The resulf is The Handbook of World Englishes in ifs presenf form. 

In characferizing fhis handbook, if mighf be easier fo say whaf if is acfually 
not: if is nof an encyclopedia, and if is nof a volume of sfrucfural descripfions 
of world varieties of Englishes. A good example of such a work is Korfmarm 
and Schneider (2005). Instead, The Handbook of World Englishes is a compen¬ 
dium of selecfed, fhemafically integrated fopics fhaf brings fogefher multiple 
fheorefical, confexfual, and ideological perspectives fhaf may include descrip¬ 
fions, buf whose primary aim is fo provide fresh inferprefafions of changing 
identifies of users and uses of Englishes across fhe Three Circles. In fhis sense, 
fhen, we believe fhaf The Handbook provides refreshing and, indeed, sfill hofly 
debated fheorefical and functional consfrucfs of world Englishes. In ofher words, 
if locafes fhem in socially relevanf and confexfually appropriate sifnations. 
The confribufors of regional profiles (Paris 1-3) were free fo presenf fheir 
areas and varieties in ferms of whaf fhey fell was imporfanf fo emphasize, in 
order fo provide hisforical, ideological, and ideational insighfs for fhe varieties 
under discussion. 

In realizing our vision for The Handbook we are indebted, firsf, fo our con¬ 
fribufors, whose cooperation and patience made fhe volume possible. The 
edifors, of course, bear fhe responsibilify for any limifafions of fhe work. We 
wish fo express our deep grafifude fo Larry Smifh for his help af every step in 
fhe concepfualizafion of fhis volume; fo Kingsley Bolfon for his insighf and 
suggestions; fo Sfanley Van Horn for his commenfs on and critique of various 
poinfs; fo Sarah Coleman of Blackwell Publishing for her professional editorial 
advice and smoofh implemenfafion of fhe ediforial process; fo Anna Oxbury 
for copyedifing a complex volume wifh her usual patience and expertise; fo 
Heeyoun Cho, Jamie S. Lee, Wooseung Lee, and Theera Rafifamkul for fheir 
assisfance in multiple ways af various sfages in fhe complefion of fhe volume; 
and fo fhe Research Board of fhe Graduate College of fhe Universify of Illinois 
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at Urbana-Champaign for their support. And finally, to our families, who 
not only tolerated our focusing our time and energies on this extensive and 
intensive project, often at their expense, but encouraged us at every step with 
their support and love. 
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Introduction: The World 
of World Englishes 


BRAJ B. KACHRU, YAMUNA KACHRU, 
AND CECIL L. NELSON 


Introduction 

The Handbook of World Englishes presents essentially - but not exclusively - 
selected critical dimensions of theoretical, ideological, applied and pedagogical 
constructs related to the unprecedented spread of fhe English medium in world 
confexfs. The emphasis of fhe volume's nine parfs and forfy-fwo chapfers is on 
exploring and elucidafing fopics of fhe following f 5 ^es: 

1 fhe disfincfiveness of fhe sociolinguisfic confexfs of varieties of Englishes, 
fheir diffusion and location in world confexfs; 

2 fhe functional ranges and domains in which such variefies are acfually 
used across culfures; 

3 fhe creative processes fhaf defermine fhe disfincfiveness of each major 
variefy af various linguistic levels; 

4 fhe relafionship of linguistic creafivify fo acculfurafion in disfincf sociocul- 
fural confexfs of Asia, Africa and ofher parfs of fhe English-using world; 

5 fhe disfincfion befween genetic and functional nafiveness, and ifs fheorefical 
and pragmafic implicafions; 

6 fhe characferisfics of cross-over befween canons and canonicifies, and 
devices used for representing such disfincfiveness; and 

7 affifude-marking love-hafe relafionships wifh fhe medium and fheir 
reflecfions in language policies and language plarming in Anglophone 
societies. 

One major aim of The Handbook of World Englishes is, fhen, fo represenf fhe 
cross-culfural and global confexfualizafion of fhe English language in mulfiple 
voices. In fhis respecf, fhe forfy-fwo invifed confribufions represenf and arfi- 
culafe visions from fhe major variefies of world Englishes - African, Asian, 
European, and Norfh and Soufh American. 
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Structure 

The volume is divided into nine parts, and each part comprises thematically 
appropriate chapters. 

Part I: The historical context 

The 15 chapters of Part I unfold fhe spread of English across culfural and 
linguistic boundaries, roughly following fhe concepfualizafion of fhe Three 
Circles of English firsf discussed by Kachru (1985; see also Kachru, 2005: 
211-20). In "The Begirmings" (Chapfer 1), Roberf D. King asks, "how did fhe 
English language begin, fhis supple, economic, subfle insfrumenf of commun- 
icafion, commerce, and belles-leffres fhaf has become de facfo and in many 
insfifufions and confexfs de jure fhe lingua franca of fhe world? Where and 
when was if bom?" 

In fracing fhe earliesf "growfh pafferns of English," King follows a free 
mefaphor. Chapfers 2-3 infroduce fhe Eirsf Diaspora of fhe English language, 
beginning wifh fhaf of "Wales and Ireland" (Roberf D. King). The story of 
Wales and Ireland is essentially "fhe firsf step," "fhe sfory of fhe replacemenf 
of one language by anofher." King warns fhaf "if is almosf impossible fo resisf 
reaching for milifary mefaphors fo give a name fo whaf happened. We falk of 
a 'conquesf'... fhe replacemenf of one language by anofher does have poinfs 
in common wifh 'conquesfs' and 'vicfories'." 

The chapfer on "English in Scofland" (Eiona Douglas) warns fhaf fhe fifle 
"belies a complex and heterogeneous sifuafion." In fhe growfh of Scoffish 
English, fhere are, Douglas poinfs ouf, fwo sfrands: firsf, fhe developmenf of 
Scots, and lafer, fhe developmenf of Scottish Standard English, a variefy formed 
in confacf wifh fhe soufhern English sfandard during fhe eighfeenfh cenfury. 

In fhe Second Diaspora, "English in Norfh America" (Edgar W. Schneider) 
"began as fhe firsf of Brifain's colonial (and lafer posf-colonial) offspring, 
and if wenf fhrough fhe same process of linguistic and culfural appropriation 
fhaf has shaped fhe posf-colonial varieties." In fhis respecf, fhen, as Schneider 
argues, English in Norfh America shares several linguistic processes wifh vari- 
efies of English in, for example, Ausfralia, New Zealand, and Soufh Africa 
(see also Mufwene, 1996, and 2001: 106, who finds "The same processes in 
African-American English and ofher 'disenfranchised Englishes'."). 

Chapfer 5 discusses fhe variefies of Englishes in Ausfralia and New Zealand 
(Scoff E. Kiesling). One mighf ask: Why a single chapfer for fwo disfincf 
variefies in fhe second diaspora of Englishes? Kiesling appropriafely answers 
fhis quesfion: 


The relatively short distance from Sydney to Auckland has meant that there 
has been significant travel and migration between the two since colonization. 
This intermigration is likely one of the factors that has led them to have similar 
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ways of speaking. There is thus a very strong linguistic motivation to include 
them together. Finally, they both were colonized by the British fairly late 
(Australia in 1788 and New Zealand circa 1840). . . [T]here is a logical basis 
in grouping them together when viewed from historical, geographical, and lin¬ 
guistic viewpoints. 

The Third Diaspora transplanted English in new linguistic, cultural and 
social contexts. It entailed teaching and learning English in multilingual 
situations with genetically and culturally unrelated African (e.g., Bantu and 
Niger-Congo), Asian (e.g., Indo-Aryan, Dravidian, and Dardic), and East Asian 
(e.g., Altaic and Austronesian) language contexts. 

In historical terms, these continents opened up fresh linguistic resources for 
contact and convergence with English, and growth and development of yet 
more international and regional contact varieties of the language. The result 
was that new dimensions of linguistic creativity evolved. These aspects of 
creativity are discussed in detail, with their theoretical and applied implica¬ 
tions, in Parts III, IV, VII, and VIII. 

The nine chapters grouped under the "Third Diaspora" provide descriptive 
profiles of the contexts, creativity, and language policies of some selected re¬ 
gions from the third diaspora: South Asia (Ravinder Gargesh), East Asia 
(Nobuyuki Honna), Southeast Asia (M. Bautista and Andrew Gonzalez), South 
America (Kanavillil Rajagopalan), South Africa (Nkonko Kamwangamalu), West 
Africa (Tope Omoniyi), East Africa (Joseph Schmied), the Garibbean (Michael 
Aceto), and Europe (Marko Modiano). 

Ghapter 15, "World Englishes Today" (the Eourth Diaspora) provides a 
penetrating overview of the terminological, functional and theoretical con¬ 
ceptualizations of the current presence of English in its pluralistic world 
contexts and of its characterization and the constructs of English in world 
Englishes. 

Eirst, Kingsley Bolton explains the "meanings and interpretations" of the 
term "world Englishes," and the underlying philosophy of a "world Englishes 
paradigm." A number of "distinct, albeit overlapping, approaches to research 
(and publications) in the field of 'world Englishes', 'new Englishes', and 'new 
varieties of English'" are identified and outlined in the following seven 
approaches: (1) English studies; (2) sociolinguistics (sociology of language, 
feature-based, Kachruvian, pidgin and creole studies); (3) applied lin¬ 
guistics; (4) lexicographical; (5) the popularizers; (6) critical linguistics; and 
finally, (7) the futurology approach. This all-embracing survey of the world 
Englishes "enterprise" shows, as Bolton summarizes it, "a changing discip¬ 
linary and discoursal map, marked by a series of paradigm shifts in the 
last 20 years." 

The concluding section considers some points about taking theory to prac¬ 
tice - in other words, the implications of such paradigms on applied theory or 
"applied linguistics." That indeed includes "different understandings of the 
field of 'applied linguistics'." 
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Part II: Variational contexts 

The first chapter of Part II, "Contact Linguistics and World Englishes" (Rajend 
Mesthrie), argues for a greater degree of rapprochement between the fields of 
world Englishes and contact linguistics. The varieties of English in the Outer 
and Expanding Circles are essentially "contact varieties," with their distinct 
characteristics of nativization and hybridity, in formal linguistic terms, and 
in their sociocultural features and identity construction in sociolinguistic 
terms. The sources for contact and convergence include, argues Mesthrie, the 
regional dialects of settlers, sailors and soldiers from the Irmer Circle, and 
the first or additional languages of missionaries who were responsible for 
introducing the teaching of English in diverse contexts. It is claimed that 
the contribution of the substrate languages notwithstanding, the impact of 
the superstrate is no less influential than realized earlier in constructs of the 
varieties in these Circles. 

The second chapter, "Varieties of World Englishes" (Kingsley Bolton), high¬ 
lights how the concepts language, variety, and variation are crucial in under¬ 
standing the "world Englishes enterprise." Identificational terms such as 
"varieties of English," "localized varieties of English," "non-native varieties 
of English," "second language varieties of English," and "new varieties of 
English" lie at the heart of such a conceptualization. We might, as an aside, 
add that some of these ideational terms, such as "second language" and "new" 
varieties are contextually, conceptually, and historically misleading. 

In theoretical and pragmatic terms, then, the use of the term "Englishes" 
emphasizes the autonomy and plurality of the world varieties of the English 
language. The term "Englishes," Bolton argues, "emphasizes the autonomy 
and plurality of English languages worldwide." As opposed to this, "the phrase 
'varieties of English' suggests heteronomy of such varieties to the common 
core of 'English'." The "double-voicedness" of such nomenclature (English vs. 
Englishes) "resonates within the much-cited Bakhtinian distinction between 
'centrifugal' and 'centripetal' forces in language change." The chapter locates 
the term "variety" within the context of world Englishes and "attempts to 
unravel discussions of the wider theoretical context" in the following sections. 

In our understanding of world Englishes and their functional ranges and 
domains, creoles and pidgins are integral parts of the linguistic ecology. The 
third chapter, "Pidgins and Creoles" (Salikoko Mufwene), provocatively raises 
certain conceptual and functional questions about such varieties. Mufwene 
interrogates the genetic scenario that suggests that creoles evolved from pidgins. 
He argues that "this genetic scenario is questioned by the colonial history of 
the territories where these varieties emerged, independent of each other." This 
chapter addresses three major issues: the nature of pidgins and creoles, the 
development of creoles, and creolization and general linguistics. Mufwene 
arrives at the conclusion that "studies of structural aspects of creoles have yet 
to inform general linguistics beyond the subject matter of time reference and 
serial verb constructions." 
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The fourth chapter, "African American English" (Walt Wolfram), discusses 
the formal linguistic issues concerning African American English. This ethnic 
dialect has received more scholarly, sociolinguistic, educational, and political 
attention than any other dialect of English. It has been characterized in many 
avataras, and the discussions have, as Wolfram suggests, "often related to 
underlying issues of racial politics and ethnic ideologies in American society." 
The labels for such avataras "include: Negro Dialect, Nonstandard Negro English, 
Black English, Black English Vernacular, Afro-American English, African American 
(Vernacular) English, African American Language," and in recent years, Ebonics. 
This chapter, however, primarily focuses on the "descriptive base" of the 
variety, "its genesis and its early development," and the change and develop¬ 
ment it is currently going through. 


Part III: Acculturation 

The chapters in Part Ill examine the three major facets of acculturation of 
world Englishes. Chapter 20, "Written Language, Standard Language, Global 
Language" (M. A. K. Halliday), provides a larger perspective about how Eng¬ 
lish, along with a small number of other languages in the modem period, has 
expanded away from local and national to international domains, changing 
as it moved into different social and cultural contexts. In the evolution of 
language, critical moments occur when a language is used both as a spoken 
and written medium, and when it acquires the form of a standard language 
in what is considered a nation-state. The present reality of the English lan¬ 
guage, Halliday argues, is that it is acquiring a new identity as the "global 
language" of the late capitalist world. The chapter discusses some of the 
consequences of this development. However, Halliday suggests that we have 
to wait till we realize the long-term effects that globalization has on the 
English medium. 

The two chapters that follow discuss the acculturation of English in 
terms of specific functional roles in cross-cultural contexts. "Speaking and 
Writing in World Englishes" (Yamuna Kachru) illustrates the conventions of 
language and language use in multilingual societies where a number of 
languages make up the verbal repertoire of speakers/writers. This results 
in characteristic patterns of language use. The focus of her discussion is on 
speech acts, cross-cultural speech act research, linguistic politeness, and 
writing practices. 

In Chapter 22, "Genres and Styles in World Englishes," Vijay K. Bhatia 
brings out the perspectives of register, text-type, and other similar functional 
criteria to show that genres are motivated by the common concern of high¬ 
lighting functional variation in a variety of language. The sociolinguistic real¬ 
ity, however, is that all these concepts represent particular ways of identifying 
functional and formal constructs of a variety of world Englishes. The chapter 
discusses the distinctions between two frequently used terms, genre and style. 
The functional uses of these terms are discussed with reference to world 
Englishes and liberal vs. conservative genres. 
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Part IV: Crossing borders 

The three chapters of Part IV deal with inclusive issues of acculfurafion fhaf 
accrue in fhe worldwide variefies of English and in fhe concepfualizafion of 
fhose variefies under one designafion, "world Englishes": liferary creafivify, 
infelligibilify, canonicify and fhe "culfure wars" fhaf arise from ferriforial allegi¬ 
ances fo one or anofher vision of whaf "English" is or can be and how if works. 

In Chapfer 23, "Liferary Creafivify in World Englishes," Edwin Thumboo 
argues fhaf "fhe d 5 mamics of liferary creafivify ... are largely generafed from 
wifhin. Exfernal influences fend fo sfimulafe rafher fhan confronf." The resulfs 
of fhis sfimulafion can be seen in fhe growfh in oufpuf and kinds of experi- 
menfafion in liferafures in Englishes across fhe world. Parf of fhe acculfurafion 
of English in various confexfs is fhe addifion, subfracfion, and expansion of ifs 
elemenfs af all levels; anofher parf is ifs acquisifion of new genres and sfyles. 
While creative liferafures share fhe medium of English, fhey refain - and develop 
- fheir own identifies; as Thumboo concludes: "We oughf fo freaf fhe new lifer¬ 
afures as separafe in cerfain essential aspecfs despife fheir sharing of English." 

In Chapfer 24, "World Englishes and Issues of Infelligibilify," Larry E. Smifh 
and Cecil L. Nelson examine one of fhe cenfral objecfions of Randolph Quirk 
and ofhers fo recognizing fhe ongoing developmenf of variafion across 
Englishes, i.e., fhe "frequenfly voiced concern... fhaf speakers of differenf 
variefies of English will soon become uninfelligible fo one anofher." The firsf 
and mosf sfraighfforward rejoinder fo fhis apprehension is fhaf one has only 
fo look around fhe English-using world, hisforically or in forms of fhe presenf 
day sifuafion, fo see fhaf if has always been fhe case fhaf some English 
speakers have been af leasf fo some degree uninfelligible fo ofher English 
speakers. The "brogue" of Ocracoke, Norfh Carolina (USA) sounds very dif¬ 
ferenf from fhe English spoken on California's beaches, or on Ausfralia's, 
for fhaf maffer; and fhere are many mismafches of lexical ifems across fhe 
populations, yef any observer would call all fhree variefies "English." Having 
recognized variafion, as legifimafe observers musf, a uniformifarian principle 
musf allow - indeed, make if cerfain - fhaf fhe same kinds of variations exisf 
across "non-nafive" Englishes, insfifufionalized or nof. If remains fo documenf 
fhe mafches or mismafches, and fo invesfigafe fhe necessary bases of infellig¬ 
ibilify, expanded as infelligibilify, comprehensibilify, and inferprefabilify. 
As Smifh and Nelson conclude, "[Sjince all fhe evidence shows fhaf mosf 
non-Irmer-Circle uses of English across fhe world do nof involve Irmer-Circle 
users, more sfudies of fhose inferacfions will continue fo reveal whaf fhe 
criferia of infelligibilify fruly are." 

In Chapfer 25, "World Englishes and Culfure Wars" (Braj B. Kachru), fhe 
presenf diffusion and consfrucfs of and affifudes foward English in fhe world 
foday are compared fo fhe legendary "Speaking Tree," which awakens in fhe 
minds of ifs beholders "bofh fear and celebrafion, aversion and esfeem, and 
indeed agony and ecsfasy." Those who see fhe canon of English liferafure or of 
Englishness as relafively fixed, a sfarfing poinf wifh disfance measured from 
if fo far-flung reduplications of fhe paffern, are fhose who view fhe spread of 
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English with "fear and aversion," while those who see it from the world 
Englishes paradigm react to the same data with attitudes of "celebration and 
esteem." While English is in one sense - cross-culturally - "international," that 
is a term that Kachru avoids, since there is not an English that is uniform in its 
forms and functions from place to place, from culture to culture. Drawing on 
the metaphor of Caliban, who was taught speech for the convenience of his 
master so that they could communicate with one another, but who rejected 
any allegiance to that speech in no uncertain terms, Kachru writes that the 
medium of English is shared by all of its users in the three Circles, but that 
"[t]he mantras, the messages and discourses, represent multiple identities and 
contexts and visions." It is in this "variousness" that English finds its being 
in the present. 


Part V: Grammar wars and standards 

In all major languages, historical issues related to ideology, attitudes, and 
standardization have been at the center of the cross-cultural grammar wars. In 
the case of English, this is reflected, for example, in the anthology of "readings 
in language, history and cultural identity" entitled Proper English? (edited by 
Tony Crowley, 1991). The readings include papers by John Locke (1690), 
Jonathan Swift (1712), Samuel Johnson (1747), Thomas Sheridan (1762), James 
Buchanan (1764), Noah Webster (1789), John Walker (1791), John Pickering 
(1816), T. Watts (1850), Archbishop R. C. Trench (1851), G. E. Graham (1869), 
Henry Alfrod (1864), Henry James (1905), Henry Newbolt (1921), Henry 
Wyld (1934), A. S. G. Ross (1954), Alison Assiter (1983), and John Marenbon 
(1987). This debate, spread over centuries in the Irmer Gircle, has still not 
abated, and yet new constructs of perspectives - ideological, theoretical and 
methodological - continue to be brought into it. 

As an aside, one might add here that earlier examples of such grammar 
textbooks with loaded ideological, political, and social agendas have a long 
history. One such example, now from the Outer Circle, is provided by Trances 

B. Singh (1987). In her pioneering study on pre-Raj and post-Raj South Asia 
(India), Singh "examines the various cormections four grammar books ... posit 
between the English language and Indian society." The grammars are by 
J. Nesfield (1895), L. Tipping (1933), P. C. Wren and H. Martin (1954), and 

C. D. Sidhu (1976). In her perceptive analysis, Singh first presents Nesfield's 
agenda in construction of the grammar text: 

The sentences of Nesfield's text propagate the notion of the British supremacy 
and impose a view of history which justifies colonial rule. It is a view which 
corresponds to the contemporary conception of English as an imposed foreign 
language, the language of political domination and synonym for it. (1987: 253) 

Second comes the construct of Tipping; his position is: 


.. . that English is to be assimilated to the Indian context. The revised edition of 
Wren and Martin's grammar follows in the Tipping tradition. English is no longer 
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seen as something imposed, but as something in the process of being Indianized. 
(1987: 253) 

Finally, comes the grammar of Sidhu which, says Singh, "is radically different 
from the others": 

It reveals a familiarity with the way life is experienced in India. Sidhu's grammar 
proves that English language teaching can be taught through and express Indian 
experiences. (1987: 253) 

And Singh rightly concludes that: 

In so doing, the English language becomes the opposite of its historical role: a 
mode of communication which expresses Indians' consciousness of themselves 
as citizens of an independent country. (1987: 253) 

In this analysis Singh demonstrates the development between the English 
medium and constructs of the messages. Singh's paper is not part of this 
handbook, but her insights and analysis, documented briefly here, in this 
case, in India, are appropriate for our understanding of the strategies and 
constructs generally used in grammar textbooks. 

In Part V, Chapter 26, "Grammar Wars: Seventeenth- and Eighteenth- 
Century England" (Linda C. Mitchell), outlines how the grammarians of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, though claiming to "[protect] the lan¬ 
guage from corruption ... were in fact positioning themselves on a cultural 
battlefield, using linguistics to protest social issues." Mitchell describes four 
such major battles. Eirst, concerning the status of English vis-a-vis Latin; 
second, about "good grammar" against "good writing"; third, debate over the 
nature of "universal grammar"; and, fourth, "how grammar could regulate 
the speech and therefore power of such marginal groups as foreigners, workers, 
and the middle class." 

In Chapter 27, John Algeo critically outlines the phenomena of grammar 
wars in the United States, rightly warning us that such wars are not limited 
to the USA; "The Greeks had a word for it - logomachia 'a war about words'." 
St Paul used that term in his first epistle to Timothy (6:4-5), where he wrote 
of one who "is puffed up, knowing nothing but doting about questions and 
disputes of words [logomachia], whereof cometh envy, strife, railing, evil 
surmisings, wrangling of men corrupted in mind and bereft of the truth." One 
grammar war, following Benjamin Lee Whorf (1956), is "about how we con¬ 
ceptualize words, [it] is to dispute about epistemology - how we know the 
world. Grammar wars are thus philosophical in their nature, but they have 
also been linked, more or less closely, with disputes about usage, in the sense 
of what is genuine, correct or proper language." 

These wars result in establishing relationships with sociology and social 
classes. The two major aspects of such wars are theoretical (or philosophical) 
and related to usage (or sociological). Algeo's chapter penetratingly discusses 
multiple dimensions of grammar wars over theory and over usage. In con- 
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elusion, he observes: "If we look at the recent history of linguistic theories, 
it is clear that any equilibrium in logomachia is not likely to last long. In 
this era of globalization, with rapid advances in information distribution and 
technology, the intense war over usage is likely to continue. The relative 
peace of the previous 19 centuries has inexorably given way to new contro¬ 
versies and debates." 

Chapter 28, "World Englishes and Descriptive Grammars" (Daniel R. Davis), 
continues the theme of the paper Davis presented at the International Associa¬ 
tion for World Englishes conference in Syracuse in 2003, where he reminded 
us that: 

All discourses about grammar, including teaching, research, and even informal 
discussion, rim certain risks. The comparison of different models suggests the 
relative nature of grammatical descriptions, thus opening the possibility that the 
character of the description depends more on the assumptions made in order to 
construct the object of description than on the reality of the object itself. This 
theoretical awkwardness must be taken with terminological and bibliographical 
difficulties of the subject matter. 

Davis provides a tentative appraisal of the issues that are encountered 
in descriptive grammars of world Englishes; these include the roots of the 
descriptive tradition; the part that varieties of English play in the descriptive 
grammars of English in the twentieth and early twenty-first centuries; the 
theoretical difficulties that grammatical description, in particular structural¬ 
ism, inherits from linguistic theory and their implications on descriptions of 
world Englishes; recent developments in the description of world Englishes; 
and, finally, the chapter assesses the potential that grammatical description 
has in the field of world Englishes. 


Part VI: Ideology, identity, and constructs 

The three chapters that constitute this part address the strongly articulated 
debates over ideology, identity, and constructs of the English language. 
The chapter on "Colonial/Postcolonial Critique: The Challenge from World 
Englishes" (Pradeep A. Dhillon) considers the function of English "in the con¬ 
struction of colonial, particularly British, discourse and postcolonial critique." 
The critique and its relevance in relation to world Englishes is discussed in 
broader theoretical, ideological, and functional contexts, including Orientalism 
and world Englishes; a return to liberal Humanism; cultural and linguistic 
complexity; the challenge from world Englishes; world Englishes against 
Relativism; and beyond Orientalism. 

Dhillon essentially argues that "we can find a vivid way of realizing the 
logic of such an ecological humanism, through the consideration of the nature 
and use of a particular language - English. This works less as an analogy than 
as an example, even the epitome, of what is important in cultural coherence 
and interaction. There is no such thing as a universal language; there are 
diverse languages." 
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The chapter outlines "the general contours of colonial discourse and 
postcolonial critique that dominate much of our undersfanding of fhe 
workings of a global language such as English." Dhillon suggesfs fhaf 
"world Englishes discourse offers fhe possibilifies of a refinemenf of liberal 
infemafional communication in a way fhaf avoids fhe problems of facile 
universalisf assumptions even as if sfrives fo uncover a deep humanism." 

in Chapfer 30, "Culfural Sfudies and Discursive Consfrucfions of World 
Englishes" (Wimal Dissanayake), if is demonsfrafed fhaf fhe relationship 
befween Culfural Sfudies and English Sfudies is increasingly drawing fhe 
affenfion of humanistic scholars, if is wifhin fhaf focus fhaf Dissanayake dis¬ 
cusses fopics such as Culfural Sfudies and fhe onfology of world Englishes; 
world Englishes and fransnafionalizafion; world Englishes and fhe polifics of 
fhe mefaphoric self. In conclusion, Dissanayake suggesfs selecfed fopics fhaf 
are "cenfral fo fhe work of Culfural Sfudies and which could be explored 
furfher in ferms of fhe concerns of world Englishes." 

In "World Englishes and Gender Identifies," Chapfer 31, Tamara M. Valentine 
adopfs a socially realisfic perspective which has "accepfed a gendered ap¬ 
proach faking info consideration nof only fhe mulfilingual confexfs buf fhe 
experienfial and affifudinal differences befween women and men as language 
users in fhe English diasporic confexfs." Wifhin fhis fheorefical and mefhodo- 
logical backdrop, Valentine discusses fhe sociolinguisfics of world Englishes 
and gender; gender and power; bilingual women's creafivify and fhe liferary 
canon; and confexfualizing gender. In conclusion, Valenfine observes: 

Both the study of world Englishes and the study of language and gender have 
challenged the limits of the traditional approaches, the Western static, monolithic 
models, and monolingual standards and norms. Their histories are similar in that 
they both arose from a shift from the existing traditional theoretical, methodo¬ 
logical, and pedagogical models to one that accepted linguistic pluralism and 
multilinguals' creativity; from viewing gender and language as unchanging, 
homogeneous, and absolute to a more dynamic discussion on function, context, 
and the social person. Both seek a new direction consistent with an approach that 
takes into account expanding and connecting boundaries to include the construc¬ 
tion of multiple identities and diverse roles and functions, replacing dichotomies 
of us and them, native and non-native, women and men, and difference and 
dominance with dimensions of pluralism and expansion of the canon. 


Part VII: World Englishes and globalization 

The three chapters of Parf VII focus on fhe presence of world Englishes in 
fhree cross-culfural and cross-linguistic varieties of fhe English language in 
fhe media (Elizabefh A. Martin), advertising (Tej K. Bhafia), and global com¬ 
merce (Sfanley Yunick Van Horn). 

Martin critically summarizes aspecfs such as research paradigms for fhe 
analysis of mass media discourse; media language in ferms of power and 
ideology; linguisfic and culfural identifies; language affifudes; infelligibilify 
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and linguistic innovation; MTV English and legislation; after which, she pro¬ 
vides directions for fufure research. 

In "World Englishes in Global Adverfising," Bhafia demonsfrafes fhaf "Eng¬ 
lish is fhe mosf favored language of global media and adverfising and ifs use 
is skyrockefing, creafive needs of global adverfisers are rarely mef by fhe 
considerafion of global homogeneify and language conformify." Bhafia's focus 
is on bofh fhe users and uses of adverfising, in ferms of fhe key issues, ap¬ 
proaches, multiple mixing, and fhe global vs. local paradox. The conclusion is 
fhaf "in order fo gain proper perspectives info fhe pluralisfic nafure of world 
Englishes / global communication and fhe adverfising media, fhe infegrafion of 
concepfual, analytical, and experimenfal frameworks is imperafive af fhe infer- 
disciplinary level." 

The chapfer "World Englishes and Global Gommerce" (Sfanley Yunick Van 
Horn) shows how, "in realify or in myfh," fhe English language is idenfified as 
"fhe" language of worldwide commerce of fhe presenf cenfury. These func- 
fions are primarily evidenf in consumer-orienfed discourses, i.e., adverfising; 
in markef and refail/insfifufional service encounfers; in daily falk af fhe 
workplace in a wide social confexf; and in a wide range of falk fhaf is "fhe 
realm of business people and consfifufe[s] professional identify." 

In his analysis. Van Horn prefers a "functionally polymodel" approach 
of world Englishes, as opposed fo a "nafivisf monomodel" of English, which 
"differs from prescripfivisf models of English in aiming fo accounf for 
mulfilinguals' creafivify wifhin a linguistic repertoire and wifhin a plural 
sociolinguisfic confexf." In his discussion. Van Horn surveys several "well- 
sfudied" regions (e.g., Asia and Europe), and "lesser-sfudied" regions (e.g., 
fhe Americas, fhe Middle Easf, Africa, and Oceania) and fheir resources for 
Englishes and business. 

In his focus, like fhaf of Valenfine on a "socially realisfic linguistics," Van 
Horn demonsfrafes a relafion befween topics such as culfure and business; 
culfure and Englishes; genre analysis and business letter writing; falking busi¬ 
ness; meeting and negofiafing; world Englishes, commerce, and sfandards; 
and efhics and feaching for "specific" purposes. 


Part VIII: World Englishes and applied theory 

In critiques of applied fheories in linguisfics, a variefy of provocative ques- 
fions have been raised, particularly abouf consfrucfs of knowledge and 
(re)inferprefafions of knowledge. These discourses are primarily abouf fhe 
concepfual core of mefhodologies, privileged paradigms, irmovafions, and 
consfrucfs of speech communifies.^ 

The six chapfers in fhis section address fhe major issues related fo applied 
fheory: language policy and planning (Ayo Bamgbose), feaching world Eng¬ 
lishes (Roberf J. Baumgardner), models, mefhods and curriculum (Kimberley 
Brown), lexicography (Eredric Dolezal), fesf consfrucfion (Ered G. Davidson), 
and communicafive competence (Margie Berns). 
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As Bamgbose mentions, "one reality of language policy discourse in the 
world today is that it inevitably gravitates toward the role of English." Hence 
fhe mefaphor of a recurring decimal. If is undeniable fhaf in view of fhe global 
presence English has, if has a major parf in language education policies. Thai 
does nof, however, mean fhaf fhe needs of social justice can be fofally ignored 
or puf af fhe bottom of fhe lisf of considerations while plarming for languages 
and fheir roles in adminisfrafion, business and commerce, diplomacy, edu¬ 
cation, law courfs, and ofher domains. Bamgbose makes a sfrong case for 
exfending fhe scope of language plarming "beyond language, and ensuring 
fhaf if is inclusive, equifable, and ulfimafely designed fo promofe fhe overall 
culfural and economic developmenf of a counfry." 

Baumgardner presenfs a brief survey of feaching world Englishes from fwo 
perspectives: sfand-alone courses af fhe ferfiary level and incorporation of an 
approach sensitive fo pluralify of models, and linguistic and culfural hybridify, 
af all levels of language feaching. The chapfer discusses culfure in fhe class¬ 
room by looking af case sfudies of culfurally alien maferial of ELT in specific 
socioculfural confexfs, describes affempfs af sfandardizafion and language form 
in world Englishes classrooms in fhe Irmer, Oufer, and Expanding Circles, and 
considers fhe role of fhe mofher fongue in ELT mefhodology and fhe effecfive- 
ness of non-nafive feachers in feaching Englishes. The chapfer includes exfen- 
sive lisfs of resources in all fhese areas. 

Kimberley Brown's chapfer focuses on "how informafion regarding English 
language feaching has been concepfualized" and "examines crificisms leveled 
af such concepfs, and suggesfs whaf currenf ways of concepfualizing English 
language feaching oughf fo include if fhe sociolinguisfic realifies of fhe spread 
and funcfions of English are used as fhe bases for language plarming." She 
surveys mefhods and approaches, from audiolingual fo consfrucfivisf and 
ecological, and now posf-mefhod, and concludes fhaf "affenfion fo a world 
Englishes perspective in choice of mefhodology and curriculum design will 
resulf in an ecologically sound approach fo language education, one fhaf is 
affenfive fo fhe role fhaf shifts in confexf bring fo language education." 

Dolezal begins his discussion wifh fhe observation fhaf compiling dictionar¬ 
ies of world Englishes is fraughf wifh complexifies. He righfly observes fhaf 
"fhe fensions inherenf in fhe concepf 'Englishes' are nof only highlighfed when 
combined wifh fhe pracfical projecf of compiling a dictionary, buf musf be 
answered or affended fo, or fhe compiler will have no sysfemafic mefhod for 
collecfing, describing, and presenfing fhe language." After presenting Susan 
Butter's discussion of fhe Ausfralian English dicfionary, and fhe case of fhe 
proposed Singaporean English dicfionary, he concludes fhaf fhe history of 
dicfionaries of English, and fhose of ofher modem languages, provide appro- 
priafe models for world Englishes dicfionaries. 

Davidson's chapfer "explores fhe relationship of world Englishes and 
language fesf developmenf." Large, almosf universally adminisfered language 
fesfs are nof sensitive fo fhe plural nafure of world Englishes and ifs users. He 
discusses fhe nafure of fesf ifems and arriving af fhem and confrasfs norm- 
based vs. criterion-referenced measuremenf, and refers fo Chalhoub-Deville 
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and Wigglesworth's work involving test raters from the Inner Circle as the 
kind of research fhaf is needed in fhe field. Of course, as he suggesfs, fheir 
resulfs may have been differenf had fhey included rafers from fhe Oufer 
and Expanding Circles. In his conclusion, Davidson emphasizes fhaf em¬ 
pirical work in language fesfing musf fake cognizance of fhe mefhodology of 
fesf developmenf and research in socioculfural realifies in fhe use of world 
Englishes. 

Berns's chapfer on communicafive compefence, "a well-esfablished consfrucf 
in explorafions of fhe relafionship of language fo sociefy and culfure," nafur- 
ally has a greaf deal of relevance for research on world Englishes. The concepf 
of world Englishes is roofed in fhe social and funcfional realifies of language 
users and use of a mulfi-facefed medium. Bems suggesfs furfher avenues of 
research fo illuminafe fhe nofion furfher in fhe culfurally and functionally 
multiple confexfs of world English. 

These chapfers confexfualize fhe focus of fopics wifhin broader inferacfional 
perspecfives and, we believe, provide firsf insighfs for our undersfanding of 
applied-fheory. 


Part IX: Resources on world Englishes 

The fwo chapfers in fhe final parf of fhe volume provide selecfed research 
guides for fwo f 5 ^es of resources on world Englishes: corpus-based mefhods 
of linguisfic research (Gerald Nelson), and selecfed references (Helen Eallon), 
which are "concerned wifh comparative sfudies of varieties of English" (1992- 
2004). Nelson's chapfer is divided info five secfions: elecfronic corpora; fhe 
infernafional corpus of English; corpus-based sfudies of world Englishes; fhe 
infernafional corpus of learner English; and concluding commenfs on pro- 
specfs for fufure research. Eallon's concluding chapfer comprises a "selecf 
bibliography of comparafive sfudies of world Englishes 1992-2004," journals, 
and elecfronic resources. 

The primary focus of The Handbook of World Englishes, as fhe above oufline 
indicafes, is nof fo provide mainly sfrucfural descriptions of fhe variefies of 
Englishes around fhe world. In fhis respecf, fhen, fhis volume is disfincf from 
a variefy of research resources fhaf provide descripfions, af various linguisfic 
levels, of major world variefies of Englishes. A recenf impressive underfaking 
in fhaf genre is, jusf fo give one example, A Handbook of Varieties of English 
(2004; in fwo volumes), edifed by Bernd Korfmarm and Edgar Schneider, 
fogefher wifh Kafe Burridge, Rajend Mesfhrie, and Clive Upfon. The 2,394 
pages of fhese fwo volumes are supplemenfed by a CD-Rom - a multimedia 
reference fool. Anofher such ambitious inifiafive, a twelve-volume reference 
sef enfifled World Englishes, has been announced by Continuum, London, 
edifed by Tomefro Hopkins. These volumes, "covering all fhe regions of fhe 
world, celebrafe English in all ifs diversify, and confain chapfers on every 
variefy of English..." (see also Hickey, 2004). 

One ferminological explanafion is in order: we have used fhe ferm "diaspora" 
in a rafher specific sense, as explained in Kachru (1992: 230-1): 
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It seems that the original meaning of diaspora, which comprises Greek dia 
('through') and spora (seed; in the sense of 'spora seed'), certainly captures the 
diffusion of English in more senses than one . . . The "seeds" of the language 
were "spread" in enormously diverse sociocultural environments, and the result¬ 
ant varieties of the language show this diversity.^ 

In an insightful paper, the literary scholar and poet Edwin Thumboo (1985: 
219) provides yet another perspective on this phenomenon in the following 
words: 

English has its history, culture, and environment, a powerful literary tradition 
from Chaucer to Ted Hughes, with a connotative reach that does not always 
apply in the Outer Circle. The denotative provides a substantial common base for 
all Englishes; the connotative will have to be re-constructed to accord with our 
individual ecosystems. 

In this context, one also thinks of the often used term "borrowing," which 
literally indicates the intention of return of the "borrowed" item to the source 
language. That actually is not what happens. This transitory nature of the 
lexical or grammatical item is further intimated in linguistic units char¬ 
acterized, for example, as loan words, loan blends, loan shifts, and loan transla¬ 
tions. We see such uses of these terms particularly in studies on, for example, 
historical, comparative, contrastive linguistics, and branches of sociological 
studies of languages, where "borrowing" and "loan" are traditionally adopted 
usages. 

We believe that the 42 chapters in this handbook provide extensive cross- 
cultural - and provocative - evidence and arguments to show that the con¬ 
structs of world Englishes, their histories, their functional ranges, and the 
architectures of their messages and identities demand paradigm shifts at each 
linguistic level and indeed in overall understanding of the hybridity of the 
language. The Handbook of World Englishes is, thus, just one further step toward 
the understanding of this unfolding of the history and contextualization of the 
world of world Englishes. 


NOTES 


1 See, e.g., Baugh, 1988; Berns et al., 
1998; Bhatt, 2002; Brutt-Griffler, 2002; 
Canagarajah, 1999; Dendrinos, 1992; 
B. Kachru, 1988, 1990, 1991, 1996, 
2005; Y. Kachru, 1994a, 1994b, 2003; 
Kumaravadivelu, 2003; Lowenberg, 
1992; Nelson, 1985; Parakrama, 1995; 


Pennycook, 1994/1995, 1998; 
Phillipson, 1992; Seidlhofer, 2003; 
Sridhar, 1990, 1994; Tsuda, 1997. 

2. For a linguistically insightful 

discussion of the past and present 
use of the term "diaspora," see 
Zgusta (2001: 291-7). 
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1 The Beginnings 

ROBERT D. KING 


1 Introduction 


How did the English language begin, this supple, economic, subtle instrument 
of communication, commerce, and belles lettres that has become de facto 
and in many institutions and contexts de jure the lingua franca of fhe world? 
Where and when was if bom? Whaf were fhe linguisfic, historical, and cul- 
fural facfors fhaf joined fo make fhis language of so small an island so formid¬ 
able a force in world hisfory? 

If is impossible fo poinf fo a specific date, a specific place, or a specific 
person, and say: that is when fhe English language began. The birfh of a 
language is never an even! like fhe birfh of a baby, one momenf silenf and 
passive residing in a comforfable womb, fhe nexf momenf crying, flailing, 
fhrashing abouf - a noisy newcomer fo a sfrange and brave new world. 
In fheir origins and spread languages are nof unlike frees growing in a dense 
jungle: fhe foliage - fhe variefies of English we can see and hear today: Indian 
English, Ausfralian English, Singapore English, Brifish English, American Eng¬ 
lish, Irish English - is fhere plain fo see; fhe roofs - fhe origins - are no longer 
in sighf, long since concealed by generafions of accumulafions of earfh and 
overgrowfh of fhick underbrush. 

Buf fhe growfh pafferns - fo confinue, for a momenf, fhe free mefaphor - of 
languages fhroughouf fhe world and af all fimes are so similar as fo be virfu- 
ally universal, and if is fhe job of fhe hisforical linguisf fo disfinguish fhese 
pafferns in languages and fo puf fogefher a coherenf reconsfrucfion of how a 
language was bom and how if came of age. There is much in fhe early hisfory 
of English and ifs anfecedenf languages fhaf we do nof know and will prob¬ 
ably never know for cerfain, buf two centuries of linguisfic scholarship 
have given us a sound basis from which fo hazard educafed guesses abouf 
whaf happened before we have fhe wriffen records fhaf are fhe eyewifness 
fesfimony of fhe early years. 
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2 Germanic Legacy 

English belongs to the Germanic family of languages, whose ofher members 
include High German, Low German, Dufch, Faroese, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Danish, and Icelandic, as well as fhe oldesf affesfed buf now exfincf Germanic 
language, Gofhic. Their common ancesfral language we call Profo-Germanic, 
which, unlike fhe Lafin from which fhe Romance family of languages descend, 
was never a written language. Bofh Romance and Germanic belong fo fhe 
large and imporfanf Indo-European family of languages some of whose ofher 
members are fhe languages of norfhem India (fheir ancesfral fongue Sanskrif, 
fhe venerable language of fhe Hindu scripfures), Persian (usually called Farsi 
foday), fhe Slavic languages, Greek, Armenian, fhe Gelfic languages (once 
spoken fhroughouf wesfem and cenfral Europe, now reduced fo foeholds in 
Ireland, Wales, Scofland, and fhe Briffany peninsula of France). 

If fhe early origins of English are concealed by misfs of early hisfory, fhen 
doubly so fhe origins of fhe Indo-European ancesfral fongue. Where fhe primeval 
home of fhe original Indo-European fribe was locafed and when fhe language 
ifs members spoke was sfill a single and uniform fhing are fwo vexed quesfions 
in hisforical linguistics, much debafed, and bofh fhe where and fhe when are 
sfill active fopics of research. We probably do nof involve ourselves in serious 
error if we place fhe age of fhe Indo-European languages af some 3000 bce and 
fhe primeval home in easfem Europe, jusf norfh of fhe Black Sea in whaf foday 
is Ukraine. Af some poinf fhe resources of fhe region became insufficienf fo 
supporf ifs population, and groups from fhe original Indo-European fribe broke 
off and emigrafed easf (info Persia and India), norfh (fo Russia and fhe Balfic 
regions), and wesf (fo Greece, Ifaly, wesfem Europe, and fhe Brifish Isles). 

The Germanic fribes had deparfed fhe Indo-European primeval home prob¬ 
ably by fhe begirming of fhe Gommon Era af fhe lafesf. They drifted info 
wesfem Europe and seffled in whaf foday is norfhem Germany, fhe Low 
Gounfries, and soufhem Scandinavia. The Balfic Sea, fhe relatively shallow 
inland sea fhaf separafes Germany and Denmark from Norway and Sweden, 
was more of a boggy marsh fhan a sea when fhe Germanic peoples made fhis 
fheir home, fhus easing ingress and movemenf fhroughouf fhe area. 

The Germanic fribes - Saxons, Angles, Jufes, Frisians - were a roving, resf- 
less, aggressive lof like fheir Indo-European forebears before fhem, always 
seeing fhe ofher side of rivers, of valleys, of bodies of wafer as greener, more 
ferfile, more suifed fo fheir idea of a proper home fhan where fhey were living. 
This heredifary fraif, fhis resflessness, fhis urge fo sail away and find new 
lands fo conquer, fhe English lafer were fo display in quanfify. 


3 The Germanic Presence in England 

England af fhe period in question (roughly 0 bce / ce plus or minus a hundred 
years) was anyfhing buf a Germanic-language area. The earliesf inhabifanfs of 
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whom we have certain knowledge were the Celts, whose languages survive 
today in the forms of Irish (fhe preferred designafion foday for whaf sfill is 
offen called Gaelic), Welsh, and Scofs Gaelic. The Romans led by Julius Gaesar 
invaded fhe island in 55 bce, buf if was almosf a cenfury lafer during fhe reign 
of Glaudius before fhey could claim fo confrol even fhe soufhern parf of fhe 
counfry. The Romans never were able fo impose fheir Lafin language on fhe 
Gelfic subsfrafum fo any greaf degree. People who wanfed fo gef ahead, fo 
become imporfanf in Roman Brifain, would have learned Lafin, as people who 
have wanfed fo gef ahead anywhere in fhe world af all times have always had 
fo learn fhe language of whoever is in charge - if is affer all in fhis way fhaf 
English gained ascendancy in fhe counfries comprising fhe Brifish empire. Buf 
knowledge of Lafin would have been a fown and garrison fhing. Beyond fhe 
walls of fhe forfs, beyond fhe bafhs and arenas, fhe common people confinued 
speaking fhe Gelfic languages fhaf capfured, as languages always do, fheir 
Gelfic identify. 

In or around 449 fhe resfless confinenfal Germanic fribes began whaf we 
may call fhe Germanic Gonquesf of England. The English Ghannel in good 
weafher is nof much of a barrier fo even small sailing craff from counfries such 
as Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and fhe norfhem coasf of Germany. 
Already in Roman fimes bands of Germanic invaders (for whom fhe con- 
venfional name is "Vikings") had been an irrifanf for fhe Romans, always 
grabbing fhings fhaf did nof belong fo fhem, plundering, causing mischief. 
If was only affer Roman rule had become ineffecfual againsf fhe warriors 
sailing from fhe norfh fhaf Germanic invasion on a large scale could succeed. 
The Gelfs, fhose who did nof assimilafe fo Germanic ways, moved wesf and 
soufh info Gomwall and Wales; Scofland wifh ifs hills, wild ferrain, and rain 
remained unfamed by bofh Roman and Saxon. 


4 Anglo-Saxon England 

Thus came info being an Anglo-Saxon civilizafion. Ifs language was Old 
English (also known as Anglo-Saxon), which we nominally dafe 450-1150, a 
fusion language fo which various of fhe Germanic invaders had confribufed, 
mosf parficularly fhe Saxons from norfhem Germany. The language of fhe 
Saxons who remained behind in norfhem Germany, Old Saxon, is a good deal 
more conservafive fhan ifs wandering cousin Old English, "conservative" in 
hisforical linguistic usage meaning "closer fo fhe ancesfral language," here 
Profo-Germanic. 

Whaf resemblance did Old English, fhis rough beasf of a language fhaf 
slouched abouf in soufhern England as fhe legacy of fhe fusion of Germanic 
invader-languages, bear fo fhe English of modem fimes? The answer is: very 
little. Old English, like fhe Old Saxon fo which if owes mosf, was a "heavy" 
language: heavily inflecfed and richly conjugafed, wifh fhree genders and four 
cases, and numerous subclasses of nouns, verbs, and adjectives. Exemplary norm 
declensions are (dialecf variafions, of which fhere were many, are ignored here): 
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Modem English 

Masculine 

'day' 

Neuter 

'word' 

Feminine 

'gift' 

Singular 

Nominafive 

daeg 

word 

giefu 

Accusafive 

daeg 

word 

giefe 

Genifive 

daeges 

wordes 

giefe 

Dafive 

daege 

worde 

giefe 

Plural 

Nominafive 

dagas 

word 

giefa 

Accusafive 

dagas 

word 

giefa 

Genifive 

daga 

worda 

giefa 

Dafive 

dagum 

wordum 

giefum 


Compare these declensions with their modem English counterparts, and 
the greater linguistic complexity of the earlier period is immediately clear: 
day/days, word/words, gift/gifts. The Old English verb conjugations are no less 
complex in comparison with modem English: where English today has in the 
present indicative only one marked ending -(e)s, in the third-person singular 
{goes, tries, kills). Old English had four. Even fhe simple, anodyne definife 
arficle the of modern English required 18 differenf forms fo decline if: fhree 
genders in fhe singular, four cases for fhe singular and fhe plural, plus an 
insfrumenfal case for masculine and neufer singular. 

So much for fhe language. Whaf abouf fhe liferafure if produced? Linguisfs 
qua linguisfs are nof offen disposed fo ask abouf fhe qualify of fhe liferafure of 
fhese early Germanic languages. Thai we fend fo leave fo liferary scholars. 
Our inferesf focuses more narrowly on forms and phonemes, on scribal errors, 
on fhe fechnical aspecfs of phonology, morphology, and S 5 mfax. 

If is jusf as well fhaf linguisfs are nof always lovers of liferafure, for fhe 
liferafures of mosf of fhe early Germanic languages are poor fhings, consisfing 
mosfly of bible franslafions, gospel harmonies (a unified sfory of Ghrisf's life 
woven ouf of fhe four gospels, used by missionaries), fravelers' phrase books 
(as if were. How to Say It in Old Saxon), fhe odd gloss in a Lafin documenf. Old 
High German liferafure (600-1150), for example, which is confemporaneous 
wifh Old English, is an inferior fhing in comparison wifh fhe liferafure of even 
ifs close relafive. Old Saxon (Heliand), nof fo menfion fhe furfher afield Old 
English. If is vasfly inferior fo fhe rich medieval liferafure of Middle High 
German (1150-1350) wifh ifs courfly epics, ifs Nibelungenlied, ifs poefry. Old 
High German liferafure is nof nearly fhe equal of fhe slighfly lafer liferafure of 
Old Icelandic. 

Buf how differenf was Old English liferafure! Ifs greafesf single work was 
Beowulf, a sfory of heroes and dragons and greaf deeds still sfudied today as a 
classic of world liferafure. Besides Beowulf fhere is fhe greaf war poem The 
Battle of Maldon and numerous religious poems. Under fhe Anglo-Saxon king 
Alfred fhe Greaf (bom 849, reigned 871-899) and due direcfly fo him we have 
oufsfanding franslafions from fhe Lafin of such works as Bede's Ecclesiastical 
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History of the English People and Boethius' The Consolation of Philosophy. That 
a king at that time should have so lofty a mind is remarkable. Even more 
remarkable, we have every reason to believe that Alfred himself franslafed 
fhese works or af leasf lenf a hand in fheir franslafions, fhis besides making his 
mark as a giffed milifary leader and sfafesman. He inifiafed fhe Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, which was nof complefed until fwo cenfuries lafer. A plentiful frove 
indeed, fhis body of Old English liferafure, rich in defail and rich in genius. 
Because of ifs exisfence we are well informed abouf fhe social and culfural 
hisfory of fhe English peoples af a fime when we can see fhe life of ofher 
Germanic peoples only as fhrough a misfed glass wifh many cracks in if, 
darkness everywhere. 

Old English already was disposed foward linguisfic hospifalify, an open¬ 
ness fo fhe influence of ofher languages which endures fo fhe presenf day, 
welcoming new words from fhe languages wifh which if shared ferrifory (Lafin, 
Celfic) and from fhe languages of influential figures such as warriors and 
priesfs who came speaking no English. Many place-names poinf back fo fhe 
Celfic linguisfic subsfrafum {Kent, Cornwall, York) as do words such as crag 
and bin. Of far greafer imporfance and exfenf were borrowings from Lafin, 
earlier from fhe Lafin of Roman conquesf, lafer from fhe Lafin of Chrisfian 
conquesf. Erom fhe earlier period we have camp, mile, pit, cheap, wine, and 
many ofher domesfic words so well infegrafed info English fhaf only an enfhu- 
siasf would know fhem nof fo be originally Germanic. Chrisfianify came fo 
Brifain in 597, fhough if was nof fo drive ouf fhe aufochfhonous religious 
fradifions unfil cenfuries had passed. Ifs impacf on English vocabulary is greaf: 
church words such as bishop, angel, disciple, human, relic, and rule; school words 
like school, verse, meter, and grammar; and words nof easily cafegorized such as 
elephant, radish, oyster, talent, and crisp. 

Scandinavian was fhe lasf of fhe greaf lexical and grammatical influences 
on English prior fo fhe Norman Conquesf. Vikings had always been sailing fo 
fhe island. If was nof far away, often no more fhan a few days' sailing, if 
was affracfive and promised wealfh and inferesfing fhings fo sfeal, and ifs 
defenders were usually no mafch for a boafload of Vikings in baffle regalia. 
According fo fhe Anglo-Saxon Chronicle fhe firsf major raid occurred in 787. 
Thereafter incursions from fhe norfh occurred wifhouf relief unfil 850. These 
were raiding parties more inferesfed in plunder and English women fhan in 
conquesf of ferrifory, buf Norfhmen wifh more fhan jewels, girls, and boofy on 
fheir mind were nof far behind. By 1014 fhe English king had been driven info 
exile, and England was ruled - fhough fhaf is surely foo sfrong a word for 
whaf musf have been a parlous, ephemeral suzerainfy - by fhe Danish king 
Svein. Mosf of fhe invaders seffled in fhe Danelaw, fhe disfricfs on fhe norfh- 
ern and easfem coasfs of English where fhe Danish influence was sfrongesf. 

The influence of Danish - and ofher norfh Germanic languages fo a lesser 
exfenf, nofably Norwegian (Norse) - is vasf. Because of fheir genefic similar- 
ifies as Germanic languages Old English and Old Danish were nof as far aparf 
as English was from Lafin or Celfic. The fwo Germanic languages had similar 
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grammatical structures, declensions, and conjugations, and both may have 
been mutually intelligible at least in saying the simple things that the buyer 
and seller of a sheepskin would have to say to conclude a successful fransac- 
fion. Bofh had fhe uniquely Germanic division between strong verbs and weak 
verbs, the former signaling fense changes by vowel {sing/sang, ride/rode, eat! 
ate), fhe laffer by fhe addifion of a suffix -ed {work/worked, look/looked, sweep/ 
swept). Though fhe Romance and Celtic languages have an offen daunting 
array of irregular verbs, only Germanic has fhe sfrong/weak division; indeed, 
no ofher Indo-European language does. The numerous English place-names in 
-by are Danish in origin: Rugby, Derby, Whifby (fhe Danish word by meanf 
'farm' or 'fown'). Even fhe word law is Scandinavian, and band, odd, rotten, 
rugged, die, crawl, and scowl are a small sample of a much larger number of 
simple-life words borrowed info English from Danish. 


5 The French Legacy 

In depfh and mass of linguistic imprinf on fhe English language, however, 
all else pales info insignificance in comparison wifh fhe Erench influence 
fhaf followed upon fhe Norman Conquesf. The Normans were Erenchmen 
descended from Nordic invaders who had snafched confrol of pieces of fhe 
Erench coasf during fhe Viking era, much as fheir cousins had done in Eng¬ 
land. In 912 fhe Norfhmen gained by righf of freafy wifh fhe king of Erance fhe 
parf of Erance known still foday as Normandy. Normans fhrew fhemselves 
info absorbing Erench culfure, milifary know-how, cuisine, law, and - mosf 
imporfanfly for fhe fufure hisfory of English - fhe Erench language. By fhe eve 
of fhe Norman Conquesf Normans were Erench fhrough and fhrough. 

In 1066 fhe king of England died wifhouf an heir. The usual wrangling 
began, and a second cousin fo fhe deceased king soon armounced fhaf he was 
fhe righfful successor and was prepared fo prove fhe poinf by milifary means 
if if came fo fhaf. This cousin was William, duke of Normandy. William had 
had a hard childhood, having fo overcome fhe stigma of illegifimacy among 
much else, and he rose fo his dukedom fhrough physical foughness mixed 
wifh shrewdness. William made careful preparations for invasion, faking care 
fo culfivafe supporfers on fhe English side of fhe charmel (a "Eiffh Column"), 
and in 1066 he sailed wifh his soldiers across fhe English Charmel, fhe Charmel 
being very narrow and easy fo fraverse af fhis poinf. If is no accidenf fhaf fhe 
D-Day invasion of June 6, 1944 going fhe ofher direcfion chose fhe beaches of 
Normandy fo land on. 

William and his men landed af Hastings, fhen as now a fown on fhe Chan¬ 
nel nof far soufh of London. The baffle did nof lasf long. On Chrisfmas Day, 
1066, William was crowned king of England. One of fhe firsf effecfs of fhe 
Norman Conquesf was fhe creation of a new Erench-speaking Norman arisfo- 
cracy. While William did nof complefe his conquesf for several years fo come, 
a Norman royal courf in soufheasf England came info being almosf overnighf. 
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It was not the way in those days to "impose" a language on a conquered people, 
as the Soviet Union for example imposed Russian on most of ifs member 
sfafes. The Normans did nof "impose" French, buf William's courf was French- 
speaking, and fhe Normans he had broughf wifh him and who followed spoke 
French. If, as a speaker of English, you wanfed fo have dealings wifh fhe courf, 
fhen you had fo learn French. If you wanfed fo sell a pig fo fhe king's kifchen, 
you had fo learn French. If as an arisfocraf you decided if would be advanfa- 
geous fo swifch your allegiance from Saxon fo Norman - fhis is fhe sfuff of 
Robin Hood and Sir Walfer Scoff's novel Ivanhoe - fhen you had fo learn French. 
If a Norman fancied a Saxon girl and married her, she would learn French, 
and so would fheir children if fhey wanfed fo gef ahead. The close proximify 
of France made for a sfeady sfream of forfune-seekers fesfing fhe possibilifies 
in fhis England, which fhey doubfless regarded as cold, crude, and wifh nof 
much of inferesf fo eaf - nof Erench, in a word. As forfune-seekers are nof 
always respecfable members of fhe arisfocracy, Erench would have been much 
heard oufside fhe courf in fhe cenfury and a half affer 1066. 

Two cenfuries affer fhe Conquesf English kings regained power, and fhe 
Erench courf was a memory. By fhe beginning of fhe fourfeenfh cenfury 
English was again fhe language of fhe counfry, buf fhis was a very differenf 
kind of English from fhe English fhaf had preceded fhe Norman Conquesf. If 
had been profoundly fransformed by fhe course of linguisfic evolution and by 
ifs fafeful encounfer wifh Erench. If was a far differenf English from fhaf of 
Beowulf. Alfred would have needed an inferprefer. Many of fhe words wifh 
which Erench had permanenfly enriched English are from fhe legal and gov¬ 
erning {legal and govern fhemselves are Erench) lexical domains: crime, criminal, 
criminality, regal, regental, judge, plea, royal, sue, defend, defendant - if would be 
quife impossible fo fry a case in an English-speaking courf an 5 rwhere in fhe 
world even today wifhouf using a Erench loanword every half minufe or so. 
Buf nof all of whaf we gof from Erench is absfracf and polysyllabic: consider 
joy, face, cap, force, war, chase, paint, pay. 

Buf we gof more from fhe Erench fhan individual loanwords. Because fhose 
loanwords often came in pairs, for example crtminal/crimindlity, legal/legality, 
regent/regental, difficult/difficulty (wifh fhe acute accenf ' marking fhe location 
of main sfress in fhe word), we inherited from Erench a more complex sef of 
rules for marking word-sfress fhan whaf we had had before when English 
vocabulary was more monolifhically Germanic. Words from our Germanic 
herifage, mosf of fhem, are monosyllabic, and fherefore have a very simple 
rule for marking sfress - sfress fhe only vowel in fhe word: gd, cdme, it, run, be, 
best, so, stdne, wdrd. 

If was nof only Erench fhaf had changed fhe language so much since 
Alfred's day. The inexorable force of linguisfic change had done ifs work. 
By fhe end of fhe Middle English period (1150-1500) fhe language had come 
fo be somefhing nof fhaf differenf from modem English. In nouns for example 
-s had become fhe only suffix, signifying as if does today eifher fhe genifive 
day's or fhe plural days. The mulfiplicify of unsfressed vowels in Old English 
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(the vowels a, e, u, o in the final syllables of for example giefa, giefe, giefum, 
curon) had been reduced fo a single unsfressed -e. Of fhe numerous differenf 
forms of fhe definife arficle only the and that have remained. Some sfrong 
verbs became weak, some weak verbs sfrong. The language had become gram¬ 
matically simpler, especially in ifs morphology, leaner somehow - and if is 
fhis sfreamlining of fhe language fhaf lafer would make if so easy a language 
fo exporf. 


6 Early Modern English 

The creafion of Early Modern English (or Lafe Middle English) coincided wifh 
fhe onsef of fhe Age of Discovery. Ships were bigger and beffer, navigational 
aids were more reliable, and somefhing in fhe European Zeitgeist demanded 
exploration. Whaf was fhe English like fhaf was senf ouf in search of counfries 
fo claim as Brifain embarked on ifs quesf fo "rule fhe seas"? If was fo begin 
wifh a "lighf" language when compared wifh Old English, which 1 earlier 
described as "heavy." Gone fhe Indo-Germanic/Germanic complex morpho¬ 
logy, gone fhe Germanic fashions in word compounding and word derivafion, 
gone many of fhe sounds of Old English (such as fhe velar fricative [x], spelled 
gh in words such as light and knight). Whaf remained is whaf we have foday: 
an English wifh a preponderance of monosyllabic words, wifh sounds fhaf are 
on fhe whole easy fo pronounce or fo approximafe (fhough th is a sfumbling- 
block for speakers of many languages), a simple morphology, a language mosfly 
free of elife academy-driven nofions of correcfness. (The Academie frangaise 
regularly issues sfem injunctions againsf using words like weekend and OK; no 
ordinary speaker of Erench pays fhem fhe slighfesf mind. English has never 
been disposed fo puf up wifh such silliness.) 

Lef us fake fhe English of 1600 as a sfarfing-poinf. This is a useful dale 
because if was on December 31 of fhaf year fhaf Queen Elizabefh granfed a 
royal charfer fo a group of merchanfs for fhe purpose of exploifafion of frade 
wifh Easf and Soufheasf Asia and India. Alfhough fhe English Easf India 
Gompany as if was called soon fell info financial difficulfy and was never far 
ouf of if, if was for a cenfury and a half a major facilifafor of fhe English 
language. Whaf was fhe English like fhaf John Gompany, as fhe English Easf 
India Gompany was sometimes ironically called in India, exporfed fo fhese 
far-off lands? 

If would have been richly diverse for one fhing. On fhe lower decks Gock- 
ney English would have been well represenfed along wifh every conceivable 
kind of regional English: Yorkshire accenfs, Devon accenfs, Welsh accenfs, 
Irish accenfs, Scofs accenfs - even fhe odd Yankee (American) fwang of some 
poor louf who had been pressed info service. There would have been "r-less" 
dialecfs of English alongside "r-ful" dialecfs. There would be wery along 
wifh "very" and vind beside "wind." "If was 'is fo 'ave" would have cheerfully 
coexisfed wifh "E hain'f 'appy." There would be lofs of [f] for th, nuffin for 
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'nothing' and wif for 'with'. There would be speakers for whom lace and lice 
rhymed. Words now archaic like gart 'caused or made', sollicker 'force', and to 
fossick 'to search' would have abounded. Received Pronunciation ("the King's 
English," "Oxford English," "BBC English") was not a concept at this time, so 
even the captains and upper-class loungers who farmed out across the world 
would have had by today's standards huge differences in pronunciation and 
usage. 

And so the stage was set for the triumphant march of the English language 
to the ends of the earth. The Age of Discovery transformed the world's view of 
horizon and limitation, as the frigates and brigs and men o'war set out under 
full sail from this tiny island of England and the Union Jack was planted on 
alien terrain such as India, Australia, Hong Kong, and America. It is incon¬ 
ceivable that in the minds of these captains and men or those who had sent 
them lurked even an inkling of what their ultimate and most enduring achieve¬ 
ment would be. 

They thought they were exploring, trying to find the Northwest Passage, 
trying to find faster ways to sail to Japan and China. They thought they were 
going to get rich by locating sources of spices or profiting from the appeal of 
a new drink like tea. They thought they were claiming some God-forsaken 
barren island or peninsula for Crown and country forever. Or they were trans¬ 
porting some kind of plant, breadfruit for example, out to a new location to 
see whether it could be made to grow there as an inexpensive food for slaves 
to the profit of slave-owners and John Company. 

And so they were. They were doing all these things. But little did these 
empire-warriors know that their one enduring accomplishment would be to 
make English first among the world's languages - first not in intrinsic worth 
or beauty or goodness but first in practicality and first as a means of expres¬ 
sion for word-gifted people whose first language might be something other 
than English. 


7 Post-Empire English 

The British Empire is now gone. The money it made - if indeed it made 
money for England; Karl Marx thought it did not - is long since gone. The 
islands and peninsulas where once the Union Jack was proudly planted are 
now ruled by their own people (if they are inhabited at all). The breadfruit 
never seemed to find the right kind of soil to prosper in, it never became a 
profitable crop; besides most of the plants died on the way out. Slave planta¬ 
tions are gone, and so is John Company. 

What remains however is infinitely more enduring, chaster and nobler, 
more of a great thing, than land or plants or possessions. What remains is the 
English language, a gift to the globe, a "way of speaking, a mouth" to millions 
of people on this globe, often to people who would not be able to express 
themselves if not for English. One of the greatest and most underacknowledged 
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gifts of the British Raj to India was English prose style. Not simply narrative 
prose - after all the Laws of Manu were written in Sanskrit prose - but the 
prose style of the polished English essay, of a Macaulay, of Samuel Johnson's 
Idler, of Edmund Burke or John Stuart Mill. This kind of graceful, spare, ironic 
prose was something altogether different from the forms of prose in indigen¬ 
ous literature. It was initially foreign to the "cut" of any Indian language, 
from Sanskrit down to the meanest vernacular. But something about it kindled 
fire in the Indian mind. By the end it would produce masters of the English 
language - Rabindranath Tagore, Aurabindo Ghose, Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan 
and his historian son, Sarvepalli Gopal, Raja Rao, Nirad Ghaudhuri, Gandhi, 
and Jawaharlal Nehru. The English language remains to India after virtually 
all other traces of the British Raj have decayed and receded from view. 


8 Conclusion 

What was true of India is true of all the other countries where English once 
was the language of rule: former British colonies in Africa, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Bangladesh, the West Indies, Ganada, Australia, New Zealand, and of 
course America. English is one of the natural means by which gifted writers 
express themselves in countries once under British rule. And when they write 
their graceful prose and eloquent poetry, they doubtless do not often stop to 
reflect on how it came about that it is English that is their instrument of choice. 
And when a Erenchman has dealings with a German or a Swede, when they 
perforce move into English to do their negotiating, none of them surely thinks 
back to that day in 449 when Saxons from the north of Germany sailed their 
ships to southern England and decided to stay there. 

"Our beginnings never know our ends," wrote T. S. Eliot. How far we have 
come from those early days when German and Scandinavian warriors de¬ 
scended on the south of England, unloading their languages along with their 
weapons of conquest. But as Eliot also wrote, "In my begirming is my end." 
The dots are not always easy to cormect, even for linguists, but connected they 
are, these dots that take us from Old to Middle to modern English, whose end 
lies in its begirming. 

See also Ghapters 15, World Englishes Today; 23, Literary Greativity in 
World Englishes; 25, World Englishes and Gulture Wars. 
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1 Introduction 

When we tell the story of the replacement of one language by anofher, if is 
almosf impossible fo resisf reaching for milifary mefaphors fo give a name 
fo whaf happened. We falk of a "conquesf." We wrife of fhe "vicfory" of fhe 
langue d'o'il over fhe langue d’oc in fhe "baffle" for whaf was fo become sfand- 
ard French. Vulgar Lafin "ceded ground" fo Old French as fhe Middle Ages 
waned. The French of Quebec has since fhe 1970s "regained ground" from 
English in fhe "baffle" of language loyalfies in easfern Canada. 

Even fhough fhis kind of muscular milifary linguisfic usage is vaguely 
reprehensible in a sober discipline like linguisfics, we all falk and wrife fhaf 
way because fhe replacemenf of one language by anofher does have poinfs in 
common wifh "conquesfs" and "victories." 


2 High and Low Languages 

Lef us have some ferminology firsf. Linguisfs use fhe abbreviafions H (for 
"High") and L (for "Low") fo disfinguish between two important kinds of 
usage domain. H is fhe variefy of language used in formal, written, official, 
ceremonial, solemn, insfifufional, legal, and ofher "serious" domains. L is 
everyday language, spoken in family and ofher infimafe and informal settings. 
Legal and religious matters - wills, marriage cerfificafes, and confracfs, for 
example - are usually H functions. Earmers arguing abouf fhe besf kind 
of dung fo spread on fheir fields will nine fimes ouf of fen be conversing in 
L. H and L can refer fo differenf languages, for example when speaking of 
fhe command of Lafin over H funcfions when English was relegafed fo L 
functions, as often was fhe case in medieval English, buf fhey can also refer 
fo varianfs of fhe same language so differenf fhaf mufual infelligibilify is com¬ 
plicated (sfandard Erench and Creole in Haifi, for example, or sfandard Arabic 
and vernacular Arabic mosf places in fhe Arab-speaking world). To fhis laffer 
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situation, which is altogether commonplace except in the most literate parts of 
the world, Charles Ferguson gave the name diglossia. 

When two languages argue over the same ground, as English and Welsh 
did in Wales and English and Irish (now the preferred name for fhe language 
and nof "Gaelic") did in Ireland, for example, whaf usually ensues is a conflicf 
befween fhe fwo languages for domain power, for H. One of fhe two lan¬ 
guages comes to be perceived as H, perhaps through force of arms, perhaps 
because of economic power, perhaps by sfrengfh of numbers, perhaps because 
if is a newcomer language wifh greafer claims fo culfure and liferafure or fo a 
more enviable sef of social sfrucfures and better manners. We fhen say fhaf 
fhe H language "wins," and fhe L language "loses." The wirming language 
becomes fhe "supersfrafum" language, fhe losing one fhe "subsfrafum." 
Whefher fhe subsfrafum language survives or nof, if will almosf cerfainly 
leave fraces in fhe supersfrafum language. 

So when fhe Indo-Europeans began fo move info India fhrough fhe norfh- 
wesf passes, fheir language Sanskrif displaced fhe Dravidian languages on fhe 
ground, absorbing fhem (and fheir speakers), pushing fhe Dravidians soufh- 
ward where fhey and fheir languages remain foday, spoken by several hun¬ 
dred million people. In fheir earliesf confacfs fhe Indo-Europeans were held fo 
be fhe more advanced of fhe fwo peoples, of a higher culfure, more developed 
maferially - and fhus Sanskrif was H, Dravidian L - af leasf until fhe Dravidians 
esfablished a home in fhe soufh of India beyond fhe reach of Indo-European 
cavalry and swords where fhey could susfain fhemselves and shore up fheir 
languages. 

Sometimes fhe L language dies ouf, sometimes if enfers an exiguous 
phase wifh an uncerfain fufure, sometimes if rallies and carves ouf a culfural 
or geographic niche for ifself where if remains safe (as Dravidian did). Almosf 
always fhe fwo languages have a mufual influence on each ofher, fhough fhe 
influence of H on L is always far greafer fhan fhaf of L on H. The sfory can be 
repeafed fhousands of fimes. If is fhe sfory of fhe spread of English in New 
Zealand af fhe expense of Maori; if is fhe sfory of fhe spread of English fhrough- 
ouf Norfh America af fhe expense of fhe Native American Indian languages. 
Words from fhe L language make if info fhe H language for alien concepfs 
{canoe, tomahawk, teepee) and foponyms {Idaho, Mississippi, Missouri). Normally 
fhe L language is swamped by borrowings from fhe H language. Today in fhe 
Navaho Nafion English occupies mosf H domains, buf Navaho remains, how¬ 
ever fenuously, fhe language of infimacy and family warmfh (L). In fhe reli- 
gious/spirifual domain Navaho preserves an H function in fhaf only Navaho 
musf be spoken in cerfain religious ceremonies - which demonsfrafes fhaf fhe 
disfincfion befween H and L is nof always whaf if seems fo be (as we shall see 
in fhe cases of English/Welsh and English/Irish). 

Ulfimafely fhis is fhe sfory of English in Wales and Ireland - fhe sfory of 
baffles befween languages over which is fo be H. The firsf "conquesfs" of fhe 
English language were of Wales and Ireland. Buf fhe use of fhe mefaphor 
"conquesf" is seriously misleading here, precisely because of fhe confusion 
of H and L funcfions among a number of compefing languages in fhe Middle 
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Ages - Latin, French, Welsh, Irish, and English. We will come to that, but first 
this story - the story of fhe spread of English fo Wales and Ireland - musf be 
understood againsf fhe seffing of fhe general refreaf of Celfs, of Celfic religion 
and culfure, and of Celfic languages across Europe. 


3 The Celts in Europe 

Af fhe heighf of ifs dominion (nominally circa 400 bce) fhe Celfic presence 
sfrefched from fhe Brifish Isles fo easfem Europe and Turkey, from a line 
rurming jusf soufh of Denmark fhrough fhe middle of Germany down fhrough 
Erance and info Ifaly and Greece. Gelfic hisfory fhenceforfh down fo fhe begin¬ 
ning of fhe Gommon Era is one of wifhdrawal, refracfion, and reduction. On 
fhe confinenf fhe Gelfs were vanquished by or absorbed info fheir invaders: 
Romans, Germans, Slavs, and rough fypes from Genfral Asia (Huns, Vandals). 
In whaf resembles a culfural/linguistic version of a "lasf sfand," fhe Gelfs 
refreafed across fhe English Gharmel fo fhe Brifish Isles where fhey found a 
refuge af leasf for a while. 

The exisfence of a Gelfic Briffany on fhe Erench coasf (ifs language Brefon, 
still spoken foday) is decepfive: fhe Bretons are Brifish Gelfs who sailed back 
across fhe Gharmel and regained a confinenfal foehold in fhe fiffh cenfury, 
long after fhe Gelfs had been driven from Europe. Erom fhe begirming of fhe 
Gommon Era we can disfinguish between the two principal linguistic divi¬ 
sions of Gelfic: P-Gelfic and Q-Gelfic, depending on whefher fhe reflexes of 
Profo-Gelfic ’^k'" are p or kw. To P-Gelfic belong Welsh, Brefon, and Gomish 
(Briffonic), fo Q-Gelfic Irish, Scofs Gaelic, and Manx (Goidelic). The designa- 
fions "Briffonic" and "Goidelic" are used fo refer fo fhese languages before 
fheir infernal differentiation becomes clear, and fhaf we date approximately 
fo 800 CE. 

The Romans led by Julius Gaesar invaded England in 55 bce, buf if required 
almosf a cenfury of hard fighfing fo consolidafe fheir position. They never 
achieved a really firm confrol of Brifain oufside fheir soufheasfem base (around 
whaf foday is London). Linguisfically speaking, fhey never made much of an 
issue ouf of imposing fheir language, Latin, on fhe Gelfic inhabifanfs oufside 
fheir immediate domains of power. If you were upwardly mobile, fhen you 
learned Latin. Of course. Nor were fhe Romans disposed fo interfere in reli¬ 
gious matters as long as fhaf religion did nof fhreafen fhe Roman sfafe, which 
Druidism, fhe major Gelfic religion, did nof. Gonfacfs between the Welsh and 
the Romans were extensive, especially among the Welsh ruling classes who of 
necessify had fo come fo grips wifh fhe facf fhaf fhe Romans were running 
fhings. Af fhis poinf we musf begin fo freaf fhe Welsh and Irish sifuafions 
separately, fhough fhey have many feafures in common. If is primarily a maf- 
fer of chronology: English came fo Wales earlier fhan if did fo Ireland, which 
because of ifs island fasfness and fhe barrier of fhe Irish Sea was quaranfined 
againsf mosf English and confinenfal fevers. 
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Latin influenced the Welsh language during Roman times especially in the 
area of the lexicon (technically we should speak of "Brittonic" here and re¬ 
serve "Welsh" for the period after 800), but the linguistic influence became 
much stronger after Britain was converted to Christianity. By 300 ce the Chris¬ 
tian religion was several lengths ahead of the other religions competing in 
Rome, and the shift to Christianity as the quasi-official religion was symbolic¬ 
ally marked when the emperor Constantine converted to Christianity on his 
deathbed in 337. By 400 the state religion of Rome was Christianity. By the 
middle of the fourth century England was thoroughly Christianized, at least 
its ruling and urban classes were, and along with Christianity came monaster¬ 
ies, abbots and bishops, manuscripts, priories, and monks - and Latin as the 
language of high purpose (H), Latin being the official language of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Probably the Welsh ruling classes were bilingual in both 
Welsh and Latin, although outside their sphere of influence, in the country¬ 
side, one must assume that Welsh alone was the language of the people. 

Although Ireland was never under Roman rule, probably owing more to 
the daunting logistics of attack and Roman fear of dividing forces rather 
than lack of appetite among the Romans, it became Christian in the fifth cen¬ 
tury. By tradition Patrick (Saint Patrick), who was born we think in Carlisle, 
England and was a native speaker most likely of Welsh, converted Ireland 
between 432 and 461. At a time when most western European males were 
drinking, raping, stealing, and smashing what they could not carry off, Irish 
monasteries were a refuge of cultural preservation and learning. This story 
was the subject of a bestseller by Thomas Cahill, Hozv the Irish Saved Civilization 
(1995), with the subtitle The Untold Story of Ireland's Heroic Role from the Fall of 
Rome to the Rise of Medieval Europe. The language of this cultural preservation 
was Latin (H), but Irish (L) is what the monks spoke once past the monastery 
gates. 

Thus, by the time the Germanic tribes began their conquest of England (449 
ce) the Welsh language and the Irish language were solidly in place - well 
established as the spoken languages of their respective lands, Wales and 
Ireland. Both had impressive literatures before the English did. There were 
poems, stories, narratives, and an opulence of creative writing. Welsh was 
the language of the law. The Welsh Lawbooks are rich in legal vocabulary, but 
they are stylistically rich as well and therefore are accounted part of the liter¬ 
ary tradition of Wales as well as the legal. Social and governing structures 
were solid, the Welsh nobility being great patrons of Welsh literature and 
music, even more solid than anything the English had in place prior to the 
appearance of Alfred the Great. Early Irish literature was rich and varied, 
studied still today as a glory. 

The English language took shape in the period 500-800, a fusion of con¬ 
tinental Germanic and Scandinavian components (mainly Old Saxon, the 
language of northern Germany) and influenced especially in its lexicon by 
Latin, first because of Roman rule and subsequently because of Ghristianity. 
The major external defining event in English linguistic history, however, was 
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the Norman Conquest in 1066, which imposed a French-speaking court and 
upper class on England. French held sway as the H language for about 
two centuries and thereafter with declining vigour until the sixteenth century. 
Borrowings from French, primarily in vocabulary, have leff so heavy an im- 
prinf on fhe English language fhaf fo fhe casual observer French and English 
mighf well appear more closely relafed fhan German and English, even fhough 
genefically fhe opposife is frue. 

3.1 Celtic and EngUsh/The Celts and the English 

And now we can fum fo fhe quesfion of fhe "conquesf" of English in Wales 
and Ireland. Given fhaf fhe English were aggressive and growing more 
numerous and powerful all fhe time, was if nof inevifable fhaf fheir language 
would displace fhe principal indigenous Gelfic languages - Welsh and Scofs 
Gaelic and fhen Irish, in fime? Does nof fhe mosf fleeting glance af a map of 
fhe British Isles make if glaringly clear fhaf fhings could have no ofher ouf- 
come? Wales on fhe wesfern coasf of England has no nafural defences againsf 
defermined expansion from soufhern England, fhe locus of fhe English lan¬ 
guage in medieval times. Nor is Ireland fhaf far away, fhough fhe Irish Sea 
was always a deferrenf, and an English invasion of Ireland would have been a 
much more difficulf milifary operation fhan a march info Wales. (Though one 
is bound fo reflecf on fhe facf fhaf fhe Irish Sea would have been a frifling 
obsfacle for fhe Viking ancestors of fhe Anglo-Saxons-Normans. Did if dis¬ 
courage fhe Ghrisfian missionaries? No.) 

Maps are deceptive fhings, perhaps mosf especially so when if comes fo 
illusfrafing fhe "power" relationships of languages on fhe ground: if is hard fo 
map fhe linguistic baffle befween H and L. In fhe early going, lef us say fo fhe 
end of fhe medieval period, if was nof fhe manifesf desfiny of fhe English 
language fo spread fhroughouf fhe British Isles, geography and appearances 
fo fhe confrary. Prior fo somefhing like 1500 ce if was never a cerfain fhing 
fhaf English would come fo prevail over fhe sfrongesf indigenous Gelfic lan¬ 
guages of fhe region wifh fhe largesf numbers of speakers and fhe sfrongesf 
governing and sociefal sfrucfures - Welsh and Irish. The position of fhe ofher 
Gelfic subsfrafe languages such as Gornish and Manx or even Scofs Gaelic 
was never as sfrong as fhaf of Welsh and Irish nor were fheir speakers ever 
as numerous, and so perhaps if was a foregone conclusion fhaf fhey would 
succumb under fhe English invasion. Buf nof Irish and Welsh. 

The frouble here lies in fhe conflicting and often confused "H-L" relation¬ 
ships fhaf obfained among English, Lafin, French, Welsh, and Irish in fhe 
Middle Ages. Which of fhese languages was H, which ones were L? The 
answers are nof as clear as one mighf fhink. Lafin was fhroughouf, bofh in 
Wales and Ireland as well as England, one of fhe H languages and often 
the H language. This was frue bofh during Roman rule and fhe Ghrisfian era. 
Legal and religious documenfs were almosf always in Lafin, and if fhey appear 
in one of fhe ofher languages if is usually as a franslafion from Lafin. 
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Beowulf was Germanic to the core, genuinely Old English, as were many 
other shorter pieces such as Widsith and Dear, and the great war poems the 
Battle of Maldon and the Battle of Brunanburh. These, it must be remembered, 
were part of the spoken tradition, and while they were being passed down 
around campfires and fhrough generations English could lay claim fo a sorf of 
modified H function, much like Navaho has for rifual purposes. 

English may have been fhe spoken language of fhe people, buf Latin was fhe 
unquestioned H language. There was a relatively brief period during which 
Old English could lay claim fo a share of fhe H prize. This was during fhe 
reign of Alfred fhe Greaf (871-899). Alfred lamenfed fhe decay of fhe book 
culfure of Old English, and he himself acquired Lafin, presumably befween 
baffles and ofher greaf deeds, in order fo spearhead a program of franslafion 
info Old English of major works of liferafure originally written in Lafin: Bede's 
Ecclesiastical History of the English People, Pope Gregory's Pastoral Care, and 
Boefhius' The Consolation of Philosophy. iHfric and Wulfsfan carried on fhe 
fradifion of Old English prose, buf Lafin remained fhe H language. 

The Norman Gonquesf broughf Erench info fhe picfure, and for af leasf a 
couple of cenfuries after 1066 Erench took command of H funcfions, in com- 
pefifion wifh Lafin, and English dropped furfher behind in fhe race. Welsh 
and Irish were still largely sovereign in fheir respecfive lands, fhough Wales 
nafurally was more subjecf fo influences from England, from Lafin, Erench, 
and fo a lesser exfenf af fhis fime, from English. Buf for mosf H purposes, in 
bofh Wales and Ireland, Lafin was fhe fickef. Erench had ifs own sef of wor¬ 
ries, for fhe Erench of fhe Normans was abouf fo lose fhe confesf for Besf 
Erench, an award fhaf would shorfly go fhe Erench of fhe He de Erance. Geoffrey 
Ghaucer (c.1342-1400) famously made fun of fhe Erench of his Prioress in fhe 
Canterbury Tales: 


And French she spak ful faire and fetisly. 
After the scole of Stratford ate Bowe, 

For French of Paris was to hir unknowe. 


4 The Ascendancy of English 

And so we have around 1400 a glorious jumble of languages sfruggling fo sorf 
ouf fhe H-L relationships in England (Ireland was still on fhe periphery of fhe 
sfrife). Buf fime, population, frade, fransporfafion, and all else was on fhe side 
of English. The old feudal sociefy was in decline, profoundly impacted by fhe 
rise of a middle class. Trade and commerce were rising in imporfance, and 
fhey were soon fo play a greater role in fhe resolufion of language domains 
fhan fhe Ghurch or fhe sovereign. English still did nof have full confrol of 
H funcfions - fofal vicfory would be several cenfuries coming - buf English 
polifical confrol of fhe counfry was becoming sfronger by fhe day, and, ulfi- 
mafely more imporfanf because more enduring, so was English domination of 
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trade. The language of trade was English, not always and not from the very 
beginning, but eventually yes, and thus was set the stage for the expansion of 
the English language into Wales and then Ireland. 

By the fifteenth century English had replaced Erench and Latin as the lan¬ 
guage of law. Englishmen were writing their wills and their letters in English. 
The English language thus took command of the H ground, and with a grow¬ 
ing population and growing economic power it was now really only a matter 
of time before Wales would fall to English rule. In 1536, in the reign of Henry 
VIII, Wales came under English dominion in what is called the Act of Union, 
a political event that was to have almost immediate linguistic implications. 
The "Language Clause" of the Act of Union stated: 

All other officers and ministers of the lawe shall proclayme and kepe the 
sessions courtes hundreds letes Shireves and all other courtes in the Englisshe 
Tonge ... And also that frome hensforth no personne or personnes that use the 
Welsshe speche or langage shall have or enjoy any maner office or fees within 
the Realme of Englands Wales . .. onles he or they use and exercise the speche 
or langage of Englisshe. 

Welsh was still the spoken language of the vast majority of Welsh, but the 
speech of the upper classes shifted over time from bilingual in Welsh and 
English (and/or Erench) to English. Welsh literature continued to flourish, 
and in the domain of folk literature the Welsh language continued its H func¬ 
tion, but this too gradually passed as the Welsh nobility, traditional patrons 
of Welsh literature, shifted to English. Welsh was perhaps most tenacious in 
the Welsh church, and it is no exaggeration to say that the preservation of the 
Welsh language owes much to its Wesleyan (Methodist) preachers. The 1991 
census reported that 18.7 percent of the population of Wales had knowledge of 
Welsh, though the percentages are much higher in the northern and western 
counties of Gwynedd and Dyfed - there Welsh exults in a glorious and public 
victory over the English language, spoken on every street, in every pub, in 
every intimate occasion of life. 

The earliest recorded use of English in Ireland dates from the thirteenth 
century. Latin and to a lesser degree Erench occupied most H domains, with 
Irish commanding L domains throughout the island. English, because of mostly 
trade-related increased immigration from England, began to make inroads 
into Ireland begirming in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, first showing 
up in legal documents, town records, and the like. Curiously, in the fourteenth 
century there is evidence that spoken English among the Anglo-Irish gentry 
went into decline, with more and more of them adopting Irish as their home 
language. The Statutes of Kilkermy (1366), written in Erench, ordained that 
"every Englishman use the English language, and be named by an English 
name." It is a linguistic truism that linguistic proclamations like this - "use 
language X!" - are certain proof that most people are doing the exact opposite 
- not using language X. 
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In 1541 Henry VIII was proclaimed King of Ireland at the Irish Parliament. 
Most of the documents associated with this and other acts of Parliament at 
the time were still in Latin, but other evidence shows clearly that English 
was encroaching on the H domains of Latin (and French). In swearing loyalty 
to the new king there is much of a mixture among the Irish lords in doing 
so in the English and Irish languages. Some lords required an interpreter 
to put their oath of fealty into English, while others were able to do so in 
"good Inglisshe." 

By no means did English become the spoken language of Ireland overnight 
just because Ireland was incorporated into the Kingdom of England. It was 
never on the cards that the victory would be so cheaply earned. It was only in 
the reigns of Queen Mary and King James I in the sixteenth and early seven¬ 
teenth centuries that the tide rose dramatically in favor of English. Mary 
and James instituted the so-called "plantations," here meaning the planting of 
people - English-speakers - in Ireland, notably the plarmed settlement of Scots 
in Ulster, what is today Northern Ireland. Thus were the seeds of conflict laid. 

The population mix between Irish and English began then inexorably to 
shift toward the English, and a census taken in 1659 showed that while 
Irish was still the majority spoken language in the country English was com¬ 
ing up rapidly, especially in regions such as Ulster and Dublin more accessible 
from England. Western Ireland remained strongly Irish speaking, and it is 
in the west that the Gaeltacht - the Irish-speaking area - is located today. 
Successive censuses show a steady decline in numbers of Irish-speakers, and 
current surveys generally report around 3 percent of the population as native 
Irish-speaking. 


5 Welsh and Irish Englishes 

Linguists speak of the "Welsh dialect of English" or the "Irish dialect of 
English" where normal people would talk about a "Welsh accent" and an 
"Irish accent." This is of course the universal outcome of the struggle for two 
languages for control of the H domain: the substratum language percolates 
upward and leaves its print on the superstratum language. Just so Irish 
and Welsh on Irish English and Welsh English. Whereas laymen may speak of 
Irish and Welsh accents as if they were identical throughout the country, to 
the trained linguistic ear there are subtle differences between different dialects 
of Irish English and Welsh English. 

That is true, but it is also true that there are general characteristics of both 
varieties of English widely shared throughout each country. I shall enumerate 
here some of the easiest ones to identify. I must emphasize that there are really 
quite large regional differences in both Irish and Welsh English, especially 
in phonology, and when compiling lists like these one runs some risk of being 
accused of simply listing stereotypes and shibboleths. That is emphatically not 
my intent here. 
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5.1 Welsh English 

1 A "lilt" or "singsong" intonation usually consisting of a rising-falling con- 
four af fhe end of ufferances in confrasf fo fhe falling tone characteristic of 
RP (sfandard British English). 

2 Loss of initial /h/ (more common in fhose areas of Wales fhaf are heavily 
bilingual). 

3 Usually no posfvocalic /r/. 

4 Long vowels in place of diphfhongs in such words as gate and go. 

5 /a/ replaces /ae/ as in for example cat, and, glass, and dance. 

6 Three consonanfs from Welsh buf foreign fo RP are of fen presenf: voice¬ 
less /!/ (spelled 11, e.g., Lloyd), a sfrongly frilled apical /r/ as in Scofs 
English, and fhe velar fricative /x/ (spelled ch) mainly in place-names 
such as Pentyrch. 

7 -ing is generally -in'. 

8 The final vowel in words like silly and lovely is a decidedly long 
monophfhong /ii/. 

9 The use of do fo indicate an action regularly performed, e.g.. He do go 
buyin' for He goes buying regularly. 

10 The use of double and even friple negatives: 'E ain't done nothin' to nobody. 

11 Eoregrounding, as in Money they're not short of or Coin' down the mine 'e is. 

12 Generalized use of isn't it? in fag quesfions, e.g.. We're 'avin' a party 
tonight, isn't it? 

13 Use of There's for How as in There's lovely for How lovely. 

14 Erequenf use of you see and look you, e.g.. We 'ave 'im now, you see and 
Caught a fish, look you, but I let 'im go. 

15 Loanwords direcf from Welsh such as eisteddfod 'a culfural festival' and 
clennig 'a giff of money'. 

16 Common and frequenf use of boyo from boy. 


5.2 Irish English 

1 Refenfion of hisforical /r/ posfvocalically in all positions. 

2 The use of "clear" /!/ (palafal or alveo-palafal /!/) in all positions (RP 
has a velar /!/ posfvocalically in for example/ mH arrdfill). 

3 Refenfion of fhe confrasf between /hw/ and /w/, so that which and whether 
are not homophonous with witch and weather. 

4 Monophthongs /e:, o:/ in place of diphfhongs /ei, ou/ in for example 
face, take, bait and goat, go, boat. 

5 Replacemenf of fhe voiceless and voiced inferdenfal fricatives (as in for 
example thin and then) by slops (f, d) and affricafes {tth, ddh). 

6 Refenfion of vowel distinctions before /r/, so fhaf fhe vowels of words 
such as bird, learn, beard, and turn are confrasfive (whereas all buf fhe 
vowel of beard are fhe same in RP and American English). 
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7 Neutralization of the contrast of i and e before n, so fhaf for example pin 
and pen, kin and Ken, are homonyms. 

8 -ing is generally -in'. 

9 Use of fhe reflexive pronoun in senfences such as And it's himself that 
told me... and They were payin' no attention to anything at all as long as 
themselves were well. 

10 The curious matter of fhe "after perfecf": Tm after doin' it already and She 
understands; she's after havin' children herself for more sfandard I've done it 
already and She understands; she's had children herself. 

11 Loanwords direcf from Irish such as Taosieach 'Prime Minisfer'. 

12 Non-RP inferrogafories such as Would you be havin' handkerchiefs? in place 
of Do you have handkerchiefs (for sale) ? 


6 Conclusion 

Thai brings us fo fhe end of fhe sfory of English in Wales and Ireland. Whaf 
began as a baffle between noble languages, fought over a muddled terrain of 
H and L, of supersfrafum and subsfrafum, has ended up in a kind of sfasis. 
English is fhe usual language of discourse in Wales and Ireland, fhough fhis is 
fruer of Ireland fhan of Wales. Welsh and Irish are alive and well in Wales and 
Ireland, a sfafemenf one is more comforfable wifh in regard fo Welsh. Bofh 
Welsh and Irish enjoy - now, nof a cenfury or less ago - sfrong governmenfal 
supporf and a fouching degree of affecfion among fhe Welsh and Irish people 
as a link fo fheir pasf and fo fheir idenfify. How happy if makes fhe linguisf, 
this linguisf af leasf, fo walk info a pub in Holyhead (a poinf of deparfure for 
fhe ferry fo Dublin) and hear everybody in fhe pub speaking Welsh, and fhen fo 
have fhe barfender swifch efforflessly fo English fo serve fhe poor ouflander 
who only wanfs a pinf of biffer (and an opporfunify fo hear Welsh in a fofally 
nafural ambience). Such is fhe easy bliss of fhe linguisf! 

Since linguistic "conquesf" has so often mean! fhe extinction of fhe subsfrafum 
language, one is happy fo nofe fhaf fhe firsf expansion of fhe English language 
did not end in complefe vicfory of English. In linguisfics, as perhaps in ofher 
kinds of warfare, a partial vicfory is a better oufcome fhan fofal vicfory. 

See also Chapfers 16, Contact Linguistics and World Englishes; 17, 
Varieties of World Englishes. 


NOTE 


I wish to expressly acknowledge here essay to the two works by Jeffrey Kallen 
my considerable debt in preparing this (one his, one a collection edited by him) 
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and Alan Thomas cited in the 
References. I have not cited every place 
where I have relied on their careful work 
because the nature of the current 


enterprise argues against extensive 
footnoting, but I want the readership to 
know how heavily I have profited from 
the two scholars' work. 
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3 English in Scotland 


FIONA DOUGLAS 


1 Introduction 

Scotland maintains its identity as a distinctive country within Britain, and yet 
it lacks socio-economic and political autonomy. With the Union of the Scottish 
and English Crowns in 1603, and the Treaty of Union merging fhe parliamenfs 
jusf over a cenfury lafer in 1707, Scofland relinquished ifs independence. For 
nearly 300 years, Scofland was a sfafeless nafion, unfil fhe reinsfafemenf of ifs 
own parliamenf (albeif wifh limifed devolved powers) on July 1, 1999. Scof¬ 
land did, however, refain ifs own friumvirafe of church, legal, and educafion 
sysfems, and a sfrong sense of national and culfural identify. In fhe absence of 
nafionhood, fhe "imagined communify" (Anderson, 1991) is arguably forced 
fo consfrucf ifs identify from ofher available resources such as ifs culfure, ifs 
hisfory, ifs disfincfive insfifufions, and ifs language(s). For Scofland, fhose 
languages are Scottish Gaelic (a Celtic language, and fherefore oufside fhe 
remif of fhis book) and fhe peculiarly Scottish variefy of English described in 
fhe following. 

The rafher simplistic fifle of fhis chapfer, "English in Scofland," belies a 
complex and heferogeneous linguistic sifuafion. We can use fhe ferm Scottish 
English (SE) fo refer fo fhe disfincfive localized variefy of Brifish English nafive 
fo Scofland. (If should be nofed in passing fhaf I share Hansen's (1997) reser¬ 
vations abouf fhe ferm "Brifish English." I use "Brifish English" fo refer fo fhe 
collecfive enfify fhaf is fhe Englishes of Scofland, England, Ireland and Wales, 
and nof, as many ofhers (for example, Merriam-Websfer, 2005) have done, as 
an inaccurafe synonym for English-English. 

2 Historical Development of the Scottish 
Varieties 

In order fo explain fhe developmenf of presenf day SE, we musf consider 
fwo key sfrands: firsfly fhe developmenf of a variefy I shall ferm Scots (SC); 
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and secondly the subsequent development of another Scottish variety, Scottish 
Standard English (SSE), which was the result of confacf wifh fhe soufhem 
English sfandard during fhe eighfeenfh cenfury. Whaf follows is necessarily 
a summary, and I recommend Jones (1997), Macafee and Aifken (2002), and 
McClure (1994) as preliminary furfher reading. 

2.1 Parallel development of cognate varieties 

One of fhe four Old English dialecfs, Norfhumbrian, sfraddled whaf is now 
fhe Scoffish-English border, and was fhe precursor, nof jusf of SC, buf also of 
modem norfhem English-English dialecfs, hence fhe large number of shared 
feafures fhaf can be seen in fhese variefies fo fhe presenf day. Whaf we now 
fhink of as (Brifish) Sfandard English developed furfher soufh and was based 
largely on fhe dialecfs in fhe Easf Midlands area around London and Easf 
Anglia. SC and English-English are fherefore historically closely related cog- 
nafe variefies. Given ifs origins, SC can be linguisfically (alfhough perhaps nof 
ideologically) considered a fype of "English." (See discussion af 4.1.) 

2.2 Earliest days 

We can frace fhe earliesf days of a language wifhin Scofland fhaf was derived 
from Old English fo 547, when a group of Anglian invaders founded fhe 
Kingdom of Bemicia in fhe area around fhe presenf day Scoffish-English 
border. (Similar Germanic invasions were occurring elsewhere in Brifain af fhis 
fime.) Nafurally fhese Anglian invaders broughf fheir language wifh fhem. 
Before fhaf fime, Scofland's language and culfure had been predominanfly 
Gelfic (see McGlure, 1994 for furfher discussion). By fhe mid-sevenfh cenfury, 
fhe Kingdom of Bemicia had extended furfher info Scofland fo include whaf is 
now parf of fhe Scoffish Lofhians. 

2.3 The impact of Old Norse 

The sifuafion is complicated by fhe arrival in fhe eighfh cenfury of closely 
relafed Germanic language variefies spoken by Viking raiders who began 
attacking fhe norfhem and western isles of Scofland. They evenfually settled 
in Orkney and Shefland, bequeafhing fhe Norwegian variefy called Norn fo 
fhe islands, where if was spoken unfil fhe eighfeenfh and ninefeenfh cenfuries, 
respectively. Ifs influence can still be seen in presenf day Insular Scofs. 

Of course, fhe Vikings also carried ouf raids soufh of fhe border in England, 
and settled in fhe "Danelaw" in cenfral England. Because fhe cognate lan¬ 
guages of fhe Anglo-Saxons and fhe Viking raiders were mufually comprehen¬ 
sible, some scholars (following Poussa, 1982) have suggesfed fhaf fhe linguisfic 
sifuafion fhaf developed in Brifain af fhis fime was somefhing akin fo 
creolizafion, or af leasf some sorf of language mixing leading fo fhe develop- 
menf of a hybrid Anglo-Scandinavian variefy. 
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Old Norse (ON) had significant effects on English both north and south of 
the border, as is evidenced by the adoption of Norse-influenced words at the 
very heart of the lexicon such as they, their, and them. However, it had an even 
stronger legacy in Scotland than in England, and many present day SC words 
were originally ON loanwords and still have cognates in the Scandinavian 
languages. ON also influenced SC phonology, as is witnessed by the existence 
of Scots Norse-influenced cognates for words which also exist in English - e.g., 
kirk and church-, brig and bridge, dike and ditch, skirl and shrill, skreich and shriek. 
These pairings are explained by ON having the plosives /k/ and /g/ in 
environments where Old English had the affricates I and /c^/. 

2.4 The influence of Norman French 

The Norman Conquest in 1066 triggered an influx of Anglo-Norman and Elem- 
ish overlords to Scotland, but they were accompanied by a wave of immigrant 
servants and retainers, particularly from the north of England, causing a 
significant increase in the use of Anglo-Scandinavian throughout lowland 
Scotland. Until the twelfth century, the "English" language (or what was to 
become known as Scots) in Scotland was limited largely to the south and 
south-east, with the areas to the north still dominated by Gaelic. By the 
fourteenth century, the success of this variety seemed to be assured with a 
decline in the use of both Norman Erench and Gaelic. 

2.5 The ascendance of IngUs 

Over time this Anglo-Scandinavian variety (or Inglis, as it was beginning to be 
known) spread into ever-increasing communicative functions. No longer merely 
a largely spoken variety, it spread into the written mode and dispersed ever 
more widely, both geographically and socially. The earliest substantial docu¬ 
ment we have is Barbour's epic poem Brus of 1375, but other documents soon 
followed, and by 1390 Scottish Acts of Parliament began to be recorded in 
Inglis rather than Latin. By now, Inglis was the dominant variety for all Scots¬ 
men to the south and east of the Highland line. 

During the period from the fifteenth to the early sixteenth centuries SG (now 
the language of the Scottish court) was the language used in formal registers 
such as government and administration, and it had an extensive, varied, and 
rich literature. The varieties north and south of the Scottish/English border 
were, linguistically speaking, still closely related dialects, but significantly, SG 
was now being increasingly used in high-status registers. Many of the great 
Scottish writers such as Henryson, Douglas, and Dunbar date from this period. 

2.6 From Inglis to Scottis to Scots 

It is worth noting that originally the Scots used the term "Inglis" to refer to the 
Anglo-Scandinavian varieties spoken both in Scotland and in England, thus 
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bearing testament to their close similarities. It was only in the late fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries that the Scots began to differentiate their variety 
of fhis Inglis as Scottis - a variefy refrospecfively formed Older Scots by lin- 
guisfs and fhe precursor of presenf day SC. (See McClure (1981) for fuller 
discussion of names for fhese varieties.) Older Scofs is considered fo be fhe 
period from 1100 fo 1700, wifh Modem Scofs begirming in 1700 and persisting 
fo fhe presenf day (Robinson, 1985). 

2.7 Increasing Anglicization 

From fhe mid-sixfeenfh cenfury onward, SC began fo be fhreafened by in¬ 
creasing Anglicization. The Reformation in 1560 broughf wifh if an English, 
nof Scofs, Bible fo Scofland, af a fime when fhis was probably fhe only book 
owned by many households. The infroducfion of prinfing saw a proliferation 
of imporfed English-prinfed books and an accompanying shiff towards 
English norms by many Scottish printers. The Union of fhe Crowns and fhe 
ensuing removal of fhe Scoffish courf fo London deprived many Scofs writers 
of fheir pafronage (indeed, many of fhe courf poefs moved soufh wifh fhe king 
and Anglicized fheir verse for an English markef), decreased fhe sfafus of SC, 
and fhus markedly accelerafed fhe Anglicizafion process. However, alfhough 
SC was becoming Anglicized in fhe written mode, if persisted as a clearly 
distinguishable form in fhe spoken mode well info fhe sevenfeenfh cenfury. 

Wifh fhe Treafy of Union in 1707, SC losf political as well as spirifual and 
social sfafus (Murison, 1979). However, fhere was some resurgenf culfural 
backlash, wifh a revival of liferary Scofs by wrifers such as Roberf Bums and 
Allan Ramsay and a spate of republishing Scofs works of fhe pasf. Af fhe same 
fime, many individuals from fhe Scoffish middle and upper classes were fry¬ 
ing fo eradicate Scotticisms from fheir wrifing and speech. Elocution lessons, 
lisfs of Scotticisms fo be avoided in polite sociefy, and guides on spelling, 
grammar and pronunciafion proliferafed (Jones, 1995, 1997). (These develop- 
menfs in Scofland can usefully be considered in fhe wider Brifish confexf 
wherein affempfs were being made to fix fhe language in fhe wake of Johnson's 
dicfionary, and fo avoid provincial vulgarisms.) The speech of fhe aspiring 
Scoffish middle classes was heavily influenced by soufhem Sfandard English 
and fhis led fo fhe developmenf of a linguistic compromise variefy, SSE, which 
persisfs fo fhe presenf day. 

As discussed in ofher chapters in fhis volume (see also Chapfers 4 and 5), 
SC and SSE were exported around fhe world from fhe sevenfeenfh cenfury 
onward, having significanf influences on fhe language of Ulsfer (Norfhem 
Ireland), fhe USA, Canada, and Ausfralasia (Monfgomery, 2003). 

2.8 Highland English and Gaelic 

Highland English (HE), fhe variefy spoken in fhe Scoffish Highlands and fhe 
Wesfem Isles, is a disfincfive form of English, influenced mainly by Gaelic 
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rather than Scots, although lowland Scots is beginning to have more of an 
influence on younger speakers. HE developed much lafer fhan SE, as Gaelic 
was prevalenf in fhe Gaidhealfachd long affer if had refreafed from ofher parfs 
of Scofland. HE is fherefore derived from Sfandard English, rafher fhan 
from Scofs. (See McGlure, 1994 for a fuller accounf.) Gaelic persisfs in pockefs 
in fhese and a few ofher areas fo fhe presenf day, alfhough if no longer has 
monolingual speakers. 


3.0 The Present-Day Scottish-English Linguistic 
Continuum 

Alfhough originafing as a linguisfic compromise befween SG and soufhem 
Sfandard English, SSE now has fhe sfafus of an aufonomous and presfigious 
language variefy (McGlure, 1994). SG (fhe modem reflex of Inglis or Scoff is 
- call if whaf you will) is now generally regarded as having low prestige 
(excepf, arguably, in liferary confexfs), and persisfs largely in fhe speech of 
fhe Scoffish working classes. And so fhe linguisfic continuum which persisfs 
in Scofland fo fhis day was bom. 

Today Scottish English (SE) can be used as a blankef ferm fo cover bofh 
regional and social variefies along a linguisfic confinuum (see Eigure 3.1), 
ranging from SG (sometimes called Broad Scots or Scots dialect) af one end fo 
SSE (ifself a variefy of World Sfandard English) af fhe ofher (Aifken, 1979; 
McArfhur, 1979). The SG (or dense) end of fhe confinuum is maximally differ- 
enfiafed from Sfandard English, and fhe SSE (or thin) end minimally so 
(McGlure, 1979). Individuals, faking accounf of exfemal facfors such as confexf 
of sifuafion, education, social class, efc., can move along fhe confinuum in eifher 
direction, buf some individuals will inevifably have a sfronger attraction fo 


social class 



birthplace education self-perception situation 



Individuals' selections from the linguistic continuum 


age (etc.) 



Dense/Broad/Dialect Scots (SC) 

E.g., the Doric, Glaswegian. 
Distinctive local vocabulary, 
grammar and strong local accent. 


Scottish Standard English (SSE) 

Much closer to Standard English. 
Limited Scottish grammar, vocabulary 
and idiom, but still with Scottish accent. 


Generally used by working-class Scots. Used by middle-class Scots and by 

working-class Scots in formal situations. 


Figure 3.1 The Scottish English linguistic continuum 
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one pole than the other. Both style-drifting and code-switching are common, 
in an attempt to make sense of fhis complex sifuafion, Aifken (1979, 1984a, 
1984b) proposed a five-column model of Scoffish speech, alfhough, as he 
nofes (1984b: 28), if also has validify as a model for fhe wriffen mode. Aifken 
(1984b) also suggesfs fhaf fhere are social class differences in fhe accepfabilify 
of cerfain Scofficisms which do nof necessarily correlafe wifh his column 
divisions. 

Whilsf nofions of maximal and minimal differenfiafion from Sfandard Eng¬ 
lish are useful ways of cafegorizing SE variefies, such an approach encourages 
us fo overlook fhe many grammatical, lexical, and phonological feafures which 
are, and always were, shared by SC and English - fhe common core (see secfion 
5.3). If also implies fhaf SC is a devianf (or nonsfandard) form of English 
which is undoubfedly problemafic, buf given fhe currenf and historical links 
befween fhese variefies, such comparisons are inevifable. 

3.1 Scots 

As would be expecfed, much more variation is found af fhe SC end of fhe 
confinuum. As can be seen from fhe examples given in Eigure 3.1, SC is nof 
one homogeneous variefy. If includes numerous regional dialecfs, bofh urban 
and rural, and alfhough fhey share cerfain common feafures, some of fhem are 
markedly disfincf, and indeed are offen difficulf for people from ofher parfs 
of Scofland fo undersfand. Conventionally SC dialecfs are grouped info fhe 
following broad geographic areas: Insular Scots, Northern Scots (and North-East 
Scots), Central Scots {East, West, and South-West), Southern Scots, Ulster Scots 
(Granf and Murison, 1931-76). A useful map is given by Eagle (2002). We have 
no firm figures for fhe number of SC speakers in Scofland, and esfimafes vary. 
There was some pressure fo include a question fo ascerfain fhis in fhe 2001 
Scoffish Census, buf fhe requesf was rejecfed on fhe grounds fhaf if would be 
foo difficulf fo formulafe an unambiguous quesfion. 

3.2 Scottish Standard English 

SSE is used by individuals from all over Scofland, alfhough if may, fo some 
exfenf, be colored by fhe feafures of fheir local variefy. If is fhe usual variefy 
of fhe Scoffish middle classes, and fhe variefy aimed af by working-class 
speakers in formal speech sifnations. 

3.3 Written and spoken varieties of Scottish 
English 

The SE confinuum applies fo bofh spoken and wriffen variefies, alfhough, as 
Macafee (1983) nofes, fhe confinuum sfrefches furfher in eifher direcfion for 
wrifing fhan for speech. The wriffen and spoken variefies are nof as closely 
enfwined as one mighf fhink; for example, much more SC is spoken fhan is 
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written, and few Scots are practiced writers (or even readers) of SC. Liferary 
Scofs bears liffle resemblance fo fhe spoken Scofs one hears, and if is a curious 
anomaly fhaf fhose few individuals who do wrife in SC are usually highly 
educafed and/or middle class - fhe very people one would leasf expecf fo 
hear using SC in speech. SSE is fhe language of fhe Scoffish education sysfem, 
and so, when Scofs wrife in English, fheir language is largely indistinguishable 
from ofher fypes of Brifish Sfandard English. I say "largely" as fhere are two 
types of Scofficism which are found in Scofs' formal written English: "culfural 
Scotticisms" (Aifken, 1979), which refer fo peculiarly Scoffish aspecfs of life, 
and hence have Scoffish labels (e.g., the Kirk 'The Church of Scofland'), and 
whaf 1 shall ferm "formal Scotticisms," such as outwith 'oufside of' and uplift 
'collecf(ion'). 

Alfhough much usage of SE linguisfic feafures is covert (i.e., speakers do nof 
realize if marks fhem ouf as Scofs), fhere is also a sfrong fradifion of overt 
usage wifh people deliberafely and knowingly choosing fo use Scofs linguisfic 
feafures, often as a way of asserting fheir Scoffish identify (Aifken, 1979,1984b). 


4.0 Problems of Definition, Terminology, 
and Status 

Whilsf fhe concepf of fhe linguisfic confinuum is useful in explaining fhe 
shifting linguisfic behavior of many Scofs individuals, if glosses over some 
fundamenfal ideological issues and linguisfic debafes. These can be sum¬ 
marized as problems of definifion, of ferminology, and of sfafus. 


4.1 Problems of definition and terminology 

One of fhe key problems associafed wifh sfudying fhese varieties is fhe plefhora 
of ferms used by differenf linguisfs. As we have seen in secfion 2, fhere is a 
hisforical componenf fo be considered. However, much of fhe divergence 
in fhe naming sfrafegies adopfed is dependenf on sfafus and perceptions, i.e., 
whefher individual linguisfs believe fhaf fhe mosf maximally differenfiafed 
varieties here (and usually) fermed Scofs should be considered as forming a 
separafe language or alfernafively merely as distinctive dialecfs of English. 

Argumenfs for separafe language sfafus for SC are generally mounfed 
on discussions of ifs hisforical developmenf, ifs sfrong liferary legacy, and 
because if confains a range of disfincfive local dialecfs. On fhe ofher hand, 
some scholars (e.g., Aifken, 1981a, 1982) have argued fhaf nowadays, in fhe 
spoken mode anyway, SC is merely a disfincfive nafional variefy of English, 
and cerfainly ifs close association wifh, and similarifies fo, ofher varieties of 
English would fend fo supporf fhis view. The argumenf confinues fo rumble 
on and we carmof hope or even affempf fo solve if here, buf if does have 
imporfanf implications for fhe sfafus of fhese varieties. 
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4.2 Problems of status 

Attitudes to SE and the status of the individual varieties it encompasses 
are diverse and often conflicting. On the one hand, SSE is widely regarded as 
a prestigious national variety of world Englishes. In fhe spoken mode, SC has 
cover! presfige as a sfrong in-group idenfifier for cerfain social groups. A 
recenf survey showed fhaf a "nof foo sfrong" Scoffish accenf is also perceived 
as desirable (BBC Voices Survey, 2005). However, Scofs are also plagued by 
linguistic insecurify, and perhaps fhe majorify regard fheir language as being 
bad English or slang rafher fhan Scots (Macafee, 1994, 1997; Menzies, 1991; 
Romaine, 1980). Accounfs suggesf fhaf hisforically, some of fhe blame for fhese 
affifudes resfs wifh fhe Scoffish educafion sysfem. Anecdofal evidence sug- 
gesfs fhaf prejudice againsf, and ignorance concerning, particular varieties 
of Scoffish English is sfill rife, even (or indeed, perhaps especially) wifhin 
Scofland. Mosf affempfs fo revive written SC oufside fhe realm of liferafure 
are regarded wifh derision or af besf confusion, and perhaps mosf damagingly 
of all, such represenfafions of broad SC variefies as do exisf, for example, in 
fhe media, are usually relegafed fo domestic, sfereof 5 ^ically Scoffish (Bums, 
haggis, and farfan) or humorous confexfs. Much energy has also been ex¬ 
pended over fhe years on fhe debafe of good vs. bad Scofs - where good usually 
franslafes as rural, conservative and maximally differenfiafed, and bad as 
urban, irmovafive and minimally differenfiafed. 

The problematic sfafus of SC has implicafions for fhe regisfers in which 
ifs use is considered appropriafe. Par! of fhe problem is fhaf SC has no 
agreed sfandard form. {Lallans, ofherwise known as Plastic/Synthetic Scots, was 
a fwenfiefh-cenfury affempf fo esfablish a liferary Sfandard Scofs, buf if has 
nof been widely adopfed.) 

The ambiguous sfafus of fhese variefies also has an impacf on how fhey are 
regarded wifhin fhe confexf of world Englishes. McArfhur's (1987) circle of 
World English places SC on a par wifh SE as a variefy of Brifish English, 
whereas Gorlach's (1990) circle places SE alongside English-English, Welsh 
English, and Irish English as a variefy of Brifish English, buf isolafes SC 
oufside fhe circle wifh variefies such as Anglo-Romani and Tok Pisin, fhus 
emphasizing fhe discrefeness of SC from SE. 


5.0 Characteristics of Present-Day Scottish 
English Varieties 

Clearly, if is nof possible fo give an exhausfive accounf of fhe feafures associ- 
afed wifh fhe range of SE variefies across fhe continuum. Whaf follows is a 
brief summary of some of fhe mosf imporfanf feafures of SE. If should be 
nofed fhaf some feafures have varying disfribufions across fhe confinuum. 
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5.1 Phonological characteristics 

5.1.1 Consonants 

The SE consonants are /pbtdkgf0v5szj 3 XA\h^ c^rlmnr)w/ 
(Stuart-Smith, 2004). The Scottish pronunciation of consonants is largely the 
same as for mosf ofher accenfs of English. The following feafures are nofed as 
fypical of SE, alfhough, of course, some are shared wifh ofher accenfs. 

Perhaps fhe mosf obvious distinguishing phonological feafure of SE is ifs 
rhoficify - i.e., refenfion of posf-vocalic /r/ in words such as car. (The precise 
realization of fhis phoneme varies and fhere is some evidence fhaf fhese real- 
izafions are alfering (see Sfuarf-Smifh, 2003, 2004; Johnsfon, 1997 for defails). 
Alfhough fhis is a feafure which sfrongly marks Scottish speakers ouf from fhe 
majorify of Brifish Sfandard English speakers (nofe fhaf Irish English refains 
ifs rhoficify and fhere are one or two exceptions in English-English), rhoticity 
is a feature which is found in some ofher world Englishes (Abercrombie, 1979), 
being shared wifh many buf nof all varieties of American English and wifh 
mosf varieties of Canadian English (see Chapfer 4 in fhis volume). 

Two exfra phonemes, fhe velar fricative /x/ as in loch, which is generally 
realized as /k/ elsewhere in fhe English-speaking world (excepf in self- 
conscious pronunciafion of loanwords from Gaelic, Scofs, and some ofher 
languages), and fhe voiceless bilabial fricative /a\/, which allows Scottish 
speakers fo distinguish easily between Wales and whales, are found in mosf 
Scoffish accenfs. Again, fhere is some evidence (Johnsfon, 1997; Macafee, 1983; 
Sfuarf-Smifh, 2003, 2004) fhaf fhese fradifionally Scoffish phonemes may be 
undergoing erosion or modification for some (especially urban) speakers. 

In Norfh-Easf Scofs dialecfs, <wh> is often pronounced /f/ insfead of /a\/ 
giving examples such as fit and fan insfead of what and when. 

T-gloffaling (realizafion of /f/ as [?] is common in SE (as in ofher accenfs of 
English), and has long been a sfereofype of Glaswegian speech. 

If is fhoughf fhaf fhere may be some differences in fhe disfribufion of voiced 
and voiceless fricatives compared wifh some ofher variefies of English - e.g., 
roofs maybe pronounced /rufs/ rafher fhan /ruvz/, and dwarves as /dwarfs/ 
insfead of /dworvz/. 

Sfuarf-Smifh (2004: 63) nofes fhaf in SE "fhe secondary arficulafion of /!/ 
fends fo be dark in all positions of fhe word." 

5.1.2 Vowels 

The vowels wifhin SE are /i i e e a o a « a oi ae oe au/ (Sfuarf-Smifh, 2004). SE 
pronunciafion (as wifh ofher Brifish English accenfs) is often compared wifh 
fhaf of fhe Brifish English reference accenf Received Pronunciafion (RP). (A 
useful click and play comparison is given by fhe Click and Listen Project, 1997.) 
SE has fewer vowel confrasfs fhan RP, and a comparison shows differences in 
vowel disfribufions in cerfain words. 
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SB's retention of post-vocalic /r/ has meant that it maintains certain distinc¬ 
tions not found in variefies of English fhaf have losf posf-vocalic /r/, for 
example, in SE realizafions of soared /sord/, sword /sard/ and sawed /sad/ 
(RP, and nearly all English-English accenfs, have /said/ for all fhree). 

Mosf variefies of SE show a fhree-way disfincfion befween /i/, /a/, and 
/e/, for example in pit, putt, and pet. 

Whilsf RP has a disfincfion befween cot /n/ and caught /a:/, SE realizes 
bofh using fhe same vowel /a/. 

Whilsf RP, and mosf English-English accenfs disfinguish /u/ (a vowel 
absenf from SE) and /u:/ for pull and pool respectively, SE uses fhe same 
vowel /«/ for bofh. 

The Greaf Vowel Shiff did nof proceed as far in Scofland as if did in fhe 
soufh (for example, Scofs refains fhe /«/ vowel in words like hoose 'house'). 

Some variefies of English, such as RP, have phonemic vowel lengfh. SE does 
nof. SE does, however, have ifs own sysfem of confexf dependenf allophonic 
vowel lengfh, explained by fhe Scottish Vowel Lengfh Rule (SVLR) which is 
usually considered fo disfinguish if from ofher Englishes. All variefies of SE 
operafe fhe SVLR fo some exfenf (Aifken, 1981b). The vowels in Scottish pro¬ 
nunciations oihit /i/ and hut /a/ are always shorf. (Some commenfafors, e.g. 
McMahon (1991, 1994) and Scobbie, Hewlett, and Turk (1999), suggesf fhaf 
/e/ is also shorf.) In mosf variefies of SE, fhe lengfh of fhe ofher vowels can 
be predicfed according fo fheir phonetic and morphological conditions using 
fhe SVLR. Vowels are long before /r/ and voiced fricatives i.e. /v/, /9/, 
/z/, / 3 /, and also before word or morpheme boundaries; in ofher environ- 
menfs, fhey are shorf. Eor example, in SE a lengfh disfincfion can be nofed 
befween fhe vowels in leaf [lif] and leave [li:v] and ceased [sisf] and seized 
[siizd]. However, if should be sfressed fhaf fhe sifuafion is rafher complic- 
afed. Nof all variefies of SE operafe fhe SVLR fo fhe same degree. Scobbie 
ef al. (1999) suggesf differences between SC and SSE in ifs operation and 
quesfion fhe vowels affecfed. McClure (1994) discusses modificafions fo fhe 
implemenfafion of fhe SVLR in differenf regional variefies of SC. Aguffer 
(1988) compares SSE wifh RP and queries whefher fhe SVLR is a defining 
feafure of Scottish speech af all. Clearly more research is required. 

5.2 Grammatical, idiomatic and syntactic 
differences 

This is a complex area, and Miller (1993,2003), Miller and Brown (1982), Macafee 
(1992), Beal (1997) and Purves (2002) are recommended as furfher reading. 

5.2.1 Morphology 

In fhe wriffen and spoken modes, fhe pasf fense and pasf parficiple (marked 
by -ed in Sfandard English) in regular verbs are indicafed variously by -it, -d, 
and -t depending on regional and phonological facfors. Presenf parficiple end¬ 
ings may be -in or -ing. The -and ending survives in pockefs. 
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SE has a three-way deictic system in demonstratives {this, that, than/yon). 
The diminutive suffix -ie is common and fairly productive, e.g., wifie ('woman', 
derogatory); mannie (NE SC 'man'). 

Some irregular plurals survive, for example, een (eyes), shuin (shoes), kye 
(cows) - alfhough Miller (2003) suggesfs many of fhese are dying ouf. 

5 . 2.2 Syntax 

In SE, fhe definife article is used in some confexfs where Sfandard English 
has no deferminer, for example, wifh illnesses (the cold), wifh insfifufions (the 
school, the hospital), wifh periods of fime (the day - foday). 

5 . 2.3 The verb phrase 

There is some evidence fhaf fhe SE modal system is also distinctive, wifh 
modal auxiliaries having rafher differenf disfribufions in SE fhan in ofher 
Brifish English variefies. 

In bofh fhe written and spoken modes we find a characferisfic formation of 
negatives (-nae and -na enclific, or freesfanding no forms), and also distinctive 
modificafions of some modal and auxiliary verbs, e.g., winna/willna(e) = will + 
-na(e)-, dinna(e) = do + -na(e). 

5.3 Distinctive lexis 

Because SE shares much of ifs linguisfic herifage wifh English-English, if is nof 
surprising fhaf fhese variefies share significanf amounfs of "common core" 
vocabulary arising from fheir shared Old English ancesfry, and shared ON 
and Erench loanwords. As we have already noted, ON had a greater impacf 
on Scottish variefies, and fhis can be seen in significanf numbers of disfincfive 
SC lexical items. SE also has uniquely Scottish loans from ofher languages, 
including a few from Gaelic. 

Two furfher characferisfic feafures of Scofs lexis musf be menfioned; firsfly, 
fhaf Scoffish lexis can be heavily regionalized (e.g., fhe liffle finger is crannie in 
fhe NE buf pinkie elsewhere in Scofland), and secondly, fhaf SC lacks an agreed 
spelling sysfem, even fhough fhere have been numerous affempfs fo recom¬ 
mend cerfain spellings based on criferia such as efymology and phonology. 
The same word may be spelled in a variefy of ways, depending on a range of 
factors such as fhe date of fhe fexf, ifs regional origins, or simply fhe writer's 
preference, alfhough fhere are cerfain spelling conventions which are quife 
widely used. A recenf requesf fhaf Scoffish Language Dictionaries, fhe charif- 
able body esfablished fo develop Scoffish lexicography (see SLD, 2002), should 
produce a dictionary of parliamenfary ferms for use by fhe Scoffish Parliamenf 
may help fo encourage "preferred spellings." If is feasible, alfhough by no 
means unconfroversial, fhaf fhe insfifufional accepfance of cerfain spellings 
may be enough fo frigger fhe early sfages of orfhographic sfandardizafion. 

Much has been wriffen on fhe erosion of Scofs lexis (e.g., Macafee, 2003), 
and fhere has undeniably been significanf attrition in many semanfic areas. 
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One of the biggest problems has been the lack of generation of Scots vocabu¬ 
lary for technical and learned registers. Thus, in many situations, the language 
finds itself out of step with the world in which it exists and so we have a 
seemingly inexorable shift toward integration with the more English end of 
the continuum. However, that said, the urban SC varieties such as Glaswegian 
are to some extent lexically irmovative, although many purists feel that this is 
not "true"' or "good" Scots. 

For those wishing to investigate Scottish lexis further, primary resources are 
the well-respected Scots dictionaries such as: A Dictionary of the Older Scots 
Tongue (DOST) (Craigie et al., 1937-2002), which includes the full vocabulary 
of the language from the twelfth century to 1700 and makes no attempt to 
restrict entries to specifically Scottish words or senses; The Scottish National 
Dictionary (SND) (Grant and Murison, 1931-76), which covers the period 1700 
to the present day and concentrates only on those items which are distinct 
from Standard English; The Dictionary of the Scots Language (DSL) (Rermie, 
2004), an online searchable resource combining the data from DOST and SND 
(plus supplements); and The Concise Scots Dictionary (CSD) (Robinson, 1985), a 
digest of SND and DOST. 


6 Scottish English: Looking to the Future 

What does the future hold for SE? SSE seems secure; the future of Scots may 
be less so. Scots has always been strongest in literature, but there are now 
some indications that it could one day once again extend into other domains. 
Recent years have seen a revival of interest in Scottish language. 

In the wake of the new Scottish Parliament we have seen the establishment 
of a Gross-Party Group for the Scots Language, and attempts to develop an 
"official public" Scots (Gorbett and Douglas, 2003) in McGugan (2003) and 
Donati et al. (2003). In academia, we have seen the establishment of a signific¬ 
ant new research tool, the Scottish Gorpus of Texts and Speech (discussed by 
Douglas, 2003), attempts to set up an Institute for the Languages of Scotland 
(Garnegie Trust, n.d.), and even academic papers published in SG (e.g., in Kirk 
and 6 Baoill, 2000-2003). In 2002, the Scottish Arts Gouncil armounced it would 
provide substantial core funding for Scottish Language Dictionaries. In the 
same year, the Itchy-Goo imprint, "a best-selling, award-wirming new imprint 
which specialises in Scots Language books for children and young people" 
(Itchy-Goo, n.d.), was established. SG has now been recognized as a "minority 
language" by the European Bureau for Lesser Used Languages (EBLUL, 2003), 
something which should improve its status, but activists argue that the UK 
government has shown little commitment to upholding the treaty for SC. 

Modern Scottish writers, such as Irvine Welsh (whose novel Trainspotting, 
later made into a film, received recognition well beyond the Scottish local 
market) and James Kelman, enjoy huge popularity and/or critical acclaim, 
and incorporate representations of modern, thin urban SC. In Scottish literature. 
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with one or two exceptions, SC has traditionally been restricted to the "safe" 
confines of fhe dialog of selecfed characfers, buf, significanfly, fhese wrifers 
sometimes also allow if fo pervade fhe wider narrafive. Like many ofhers 
before fhem, including Burns, fhey are also playing wifh fhe exfra sfylisfic 
possibilifies afforded by fhe SE linguistic confinuum. 

And yef, as discussed earlier (in section 5.3), fhere is ongoing affrifion of 
SC vocabulary, wifh some linguisfs (e.g., Macafee, 2003: 51) diagnosing SC 
as being in "an advanced sfage of language deafh" in much of lowland Scof- 
land. Inferesfingly, fhe demise of Scofs has been forecasf since fhe eighfeenfh 
cenfury (Aifken, 1981a, 1984a) and yef clearly, for fhe momenf, if confinues 
fo persisf. 

So, based on fhis evidence, whaf can we predicf: will Scofs survive in fhe 
fufure, or will if die a slow, painful deafh? Only time will fell. 

See also Chapfers 2, First Steps: Wales and Ireland; 17, Varieties of World 
Englishes. 


NOTE 


I am grateful to Anthea Fraser Gupta an earlier draft of this chapter. All errors 

and John Corbett for commenting on remain my own. 
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4 English in North America 


EDGAR W. SCHNEIDER 


1 Introduction 

American English is an "Inner-Circle" variety (Kachru, 1985) and one of two 
major "reference accents" of global English; as such, it is not a prominent topic 
in the field of world Englishes, which is more concerned with Outer-Circle 
and Expanding-Circle varieties. However, viewing it in this perspective defin¬ 
itely makes sense, given that centuries ago American English began as the first 
of Britain's colonial (and later postcolonial) offspring, and it went through the 
same process of linguistic and cultural appropriation that has shaped other 
postcolonial varieties (Schneider, 2003) - it is also a product of the colonial 
expansion of the British Empire in much the same way as the Englishes of, 
say, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. In comparison with these and 
other world Englishes, a longer time-depth in association with sociopolitical 
developments is responsible for its character as a more influential and "stable" 
variety. On the other hand, a history of in-migration has contributed to a 
blurring of the distinction between LI and L2 varieties and the importance of 
effects of language contact not that much different from "Outer-Circle" and 
other Englishes. More than others Mufwene (1996, 2001) has emphasized the 
fact that (white) American English has been shaped by language contact and 
essentially the same processes as African American English and other "dis¬ 
enfranchised Englishes" (cf. 2001: 106). 

2 Settlement History and the Dialectal 
Diffusion of American English 

The distinctive nature and the varieties of English in North America are a 
product of the continent's settlement history, with individual accents and dia¬ 
lects having resulted from unique mixtures of settlers from different regions of 
the British Isles and elsewhere and their ways of speaking.^ 
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As is well known, the first English-speaking permanent settlers founded fhe 
Soufh Aflanfic colonies (begirming wifh Jamesfown, Virginia, in 1607) and 
New England (where fhe Mayflower landed fhe Pilgrim Eafhers in 1620). Many 
of fhem were Purifans and came as religious dissenfers, nof because of pov- 
erfy; fheir region of origin was primarily soufhern England. Eor generafions 
fhese colonies mainfained relafively sfrong polifical and culfural lies wifh fheir 
mofher counfry, which is why fhe accenfs of New England and fhe Soufh 
share relafively prominenf linguisfic feafures wifh soufhern British English, 
and fo some exfenf wifh one anofher. Examples include fhe non-realizafion of 
a posfvocalic /r/, which in conservafive New England and Soufhern accenfs 
is nof pronounced in words like car, card, four, and fourth; fhe refenfion of /]/ 
in tune or new, or fhe "Boston a."^ Erom fhe original bridgeheads via urban 
hearfhs like Boston, Massachusetts, Richmond, Virginia, and fhen Charleston, 
Soufh Carolina, such accenfs gof roofed in fhese regions, in accordance wifh 
Mufwene's "Eounder Principle" (Mufwene, 2001). Easfem New England has 
continued fhis fradifion largely fo fhe presenf day: wifh imporfanf culfural 
cenfers and economic prosperify fhrough frade, whaling, and later early in- 
dusfrializafion fhose who had esfablished fhemselves fhere saw little reason fo 
leave, so linguistically and culfurally fhe region is somewhaf differenf from 
fhe resf of fhe US. Similarly, a conservafive and arisfocrafic planfafion culfure 
wifh a disfincfive accenf and culfure esfablished ifself in fhe coasfal Soufh and 
expanded along fhe Soufh Aflanfic plains info Georgia. The down side of fhis 
culfure was fhe infamous insfifufion of slavery, wifh Africans having been 
forced fo fhe region as early as in fhe lafe sevenfeenfh cenfury and, in large 
numbers, fhroughouf fhe eighfeenfh and early ninefeenfh cenfuries. 

Lafer waves of immigranfs in fhe sevenfeenfh cenfury came fhrough 
mid-Aflanfic porfs, where fhe Quakers had esfablished fhemselves in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and fheir religious tolerance made fhe locafion attractive for many 
newcomers. Unlike fhe early wave, a majorify of fhem came from norfhem 
and wesfem England, Scofland, and also Ireland, and fhey fended fo be of 
less affluenf origins. Hence, very broadly, if can be sfafed fhaf a mixfure of 
fhe working-class speech from fhese regions consfifufed fhe basis of colonial 
mid-Aflanfic American speech, which lafer, affer fhe colonial period, became 
fhe basis for fhe mainsfream, inland-norfhem and wesfem fype of American 
English. 

When eighfeenfh-cenfury immigranfs found fhe besf lands along fhe coasf 
faken and hostile Indians and fhe earlier presence of fhe Erench prevented 
sfraighf wesfward movemenf, sefflemenfs spread wifh a sfrong soufh-wesfern 
bend info fhe Greaf Valley of fhe Appalachian mounfains. Many of fhese 
sefflers were so-called Ulsfer Scofs, labeled Scofch-Irish in fhe US, who found 
fhe landscape, climate and economic possibilifies in fhe mounfains familiar 
and favorable and fhus roofed fheir culfure and language feafures fhere (wifh 
linguisfic fraces like "positive anymore" fo be still observed in fhe region foday). 

The 1803 Louisiana purchase, followed by fhe Lewis and Glark expedition, 
ulfimafely opened fhe inland and western parfs of fhe confinenf for wesfward 
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expansion and the continuous spread of the region settled by British and 
European immigrants. A deplorable consequence of fhis process was fhe cruel 
fafe of fhe Native American populafion, who were confinuously driven ouf of 
fheir home lands, decimafed, and forcefully relocafed. The Greaf Lakes Area 
and fhe Upper Mississippi region were seffled predominanfly by people from 
fhe inland norfhern parfs of fhe original colonies, from wesfem New England 
and upsfafe New York. Throughouf much of fhe ninefeenfh cenfury new lands 
furfher wesf were being faken, a process advanced by hisforical evenfs like fhe 
building of fhe fransconfinenfal railroad, fhe California gold rush of 1848/49, 
or fhe admission of Texas fo fhe Union in 1845. 

Linguistically, fhe opening up of fhe Midwesf and Wesf can be characfer- 
ized as a continuous and increasing process of mixing and blending of people 
wifh differenf regional origins and of fhe accenfs which fhey broughf wifh 
fhem. Dialecf confacf resulfed in koineizafion, fhe emergence of a middle- 
of-fhe-road variefy in which exfreme dialecfal forms (which, being used by 
only a minorify, were communicatively inefficienf) fended fo be rubbed off, so 
American English has frequenfly been perceived fo be fairly homogeneous - a 
view which, however, may also be challenged. If is frue fhaf along fhe easf 
coasf dialecf differences between fhe various regions are sfrongesf, and fhe 
furfher wesf we move fhe less conspicuous speech differences become. On fhe 
ofher hand, scholarship has shown and speakers know fhaf even in fhe Wesf 
fhere are significanfly differenf regional and local speech ways. 


3 Research History 

Research in lexicography, dialecf geography, and sociolinguisfics in fhe con- 
fexf of English in America has made significanf confribufions fo linguistics in 
general and is worfh recapifulafing briefly. 

3.1 Lexicography 

The early American settlers were faced wifh radically new experiences and 
objecfs, and fo meef fheir needs fo designafe fhese, fhey eifher borrowed or 
coined new words. By fhe eighfeenfh cenfury such "Americanisms" abounded, 
and lexicographers, mosf nofably fhe pafriofic Noah Websfer, began fo record 
and emphasize fhe lexical distinctiveness of American English - if is inferesf- 
ing fo see fhaf fhis "linguistic declarafion of independence" followed fhe 
polifical separation of fhe Unifed Sfafes from her Brifish mofher counfry. 
Websfer's influence, in his famous "blue-backed speller" {The American Spell¬ 
ing Book, firsf published in 1783), of which 100 million copies were sold during 
fhe ninefeenfh cenfury, and fhen in his monumenfal 1828 American Dictionary 
of the English Language, confribufed subsfanfially fo an awareness and fhe 
solidification of such lexical differences, and so for a long time fhe search for 
and documenfafion of Americanisms remained an essential componenf of fhe 
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scholarly study of American English. Two mid-twentieth-century scholarly 
dictionaries epitomize these activities: Craigie and Hulbert (1938-44) docu¬ 
ment the American vocabulary, understood broadly as things American 
including British survivals associated with American culture, in the philolo¬ 
gical fashion of the OED, while Mathews (1951) narrowed his definition of 
Americanisms down to words of American origin only. 

Dialect words have been the second major object of American lexicography. 
The American Dialect Society, founded in 1899, pursued the explicit goal of 
supporting the compilation of an American Dialect Dictionary equivalent to 
Joseph Wright's English work, and the realization of that goal was seen in the 
second half of the last century. Directed by the late Erederic G. Cassidy, the 
monumental Dictionary of American Regional English (DARE) project, based upon 
both a reading program along OED lines and a 50-state lexical dialect survey, 
now provides systematic coverage of words and expressions which are not in 
general use in the US, i.e., restricted to certain regions or ethnic groups (Cassidy 
and Hall, 1985-2002). 

3.2 Dialect geography 

Building upon earlier European dialect atlas models, in the late 1920s an 
initiative was launched to systematically collect data for a projected "Lingu¬ 
istic Atlas of the United States and Canada," to be directed by Hans Kurath. 
Because of the vastness of the region and the limitation of resources this project 
has never materialized as such but was broken down into a series of smaller, 
regional Linguistic Atlas projects. Methodologically, trained interviewers 
selected representative informants from regionally scattered localities and re¬ 
corded their responses to a predetermined questionnaire of some one hundred 
phonological, lexical, and morphological questions in fine phonetic notation, 
so that in the end millions of individual responses were put together as maps 
or lists (cf. Atwood, 1963). By the end of the 1930s, Kurath finished and pub¬ 
lished the Linguistic Atlas of New England {LANE), the model project for many 
to follow, and organized field work along the entire east coast for the Lingu¬ 
istic Atlas of the Middle and South Atlantic States (LAMSAS), a project whose data 
have been computerized and are still being analyzed by means of sophistic¬ 
ated statistical methods (cf. Kretzschmar and Schneider, 1996 and recent work 
by Kretzschmar and others). A series of similar projects followed, to cover 
almost the entire continent (see Davis, 1983 and the Linguistic Atlas Projects 
web site us.english.uga.edu). The most recent, and in many ways most mod¬ 
ern (using audio recording and computerization technology from the outset) 
addition is the Linguistic Atlas of the Gulf States {LAGS', Pederson, 1986-91), 
which details the South, the most distinctive dialect region of the US. 

Based upon lexical data from LANE and LAMSAS, Kurath (1949) postulated 
the now classic regional division of American dialects into three main dialect 
regions (North, Midland, South), with several sub-regions and the general 
proviso that the distinction is likely to get weaker or disappear the further 
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west one moves. Atwood (1953) and Kurath and McDavid (1961) found this 
division confirmed on fhe basis of morphological and phonological dafa, re- 
specfively. Using lexical dafa from DARE, Carver (1987) was fhe firsf and only 
aufhor so far fo challenge fhis fhree-fold division, arguing insfead for a binary 
disfincfion info Norfh and Soufh only. However, on closer invesfigafion fhe 
differences befween bofh areal classificafions are minor, essentially a matter of 
cafegorizafion and concepfualizafion: Kurafh had observed "Norfh Midland" 
and "Soufh Midland" subdivisions, which in Carver's book resurface as "Lower 
Norfh" and "Upper Soufh," respecfively. Essenfially, if seems clear fhaf in 
ferms of regional dialecfs American English shows fwo core areas, fhe Norfh 
and fhe Soufh, and a broad fransifion band in befween. 

3.3 Sociolinguistics 

William Labov's classic sfudy of New York Cify pronunciation (1966) and 
ofher work from fhaf period (cf. Labov, 1972) founded a new sub-discipline of 
linguistics, fhe sysfemafic sfudy of sociolinguisfic variafion and change. Like 
dialecfologisfs before him (who had already sampled speakers from differenf 
social sfrafa), Labov was inferesfed in sfudying fhe down-fo-earfh infricacies 
of real-life speech, buf he was more inferesfed in fhe social dimension of 
speech variabilify and in fhe fheorefical modeling of why languages vary and 
how fhis affecfs language change. He developed new mefhods and concepfs fo 
reach fhese goals: fhe fape-recorded "sociolinguisfic inferview," wifh free con- 
versafion meanf fo sfimulafe informanfs fo converse freely and wifhouf much 
effecf of fhe "observer's paradox," in which fhen fhe realizafions ("varianfs") 
of predefermined variables are looked for and inferprefed, using quanfifying 
mefhodology. T 5 q)ically, fhe frequency of cerfain varianfs is correlafed wifh 
dimensions like social class, gender, age, and also sfyle. Adopting and develop¬ 
ing fhis mefhodology, sociolinguisfs like Labov, Wolfram, Bailey, and many 
ofhers have since invesfigafed numerous communities across fhe US, usually 
inferprefing a limifed number of variables in fhe lighf of specific hypofheses of 
language variafion and change.^ 

Labov and his followers defecfed and invesfigafed a vigorously ongoing 
sound change, fhe "Norfhem Cities Shiff," broadly fo be characferized as a 
clockwise rofafion of fhe shorf (checked) vowels which is far advanced among 
young speakers in many inland-norfhem urban areas (Labov, 1994: 177-201). 
They carried ouf a new and large-scale dialed survey projecf of fhe entire US 
known as fhe "Telsur" ("felephone survey") projecf wifh fhe aim of docu- 
menfing regional sound sysfems and sound changes on a broad, national 
basis. The resulf of fhis is a new phonological Atlas of North American English 
(Labov, Ash, and Boberg, 2005), a multimedia producf which fhoroughly 
analyzes and exemplifies an immense number of audio dafa from across fhe 
USA. Condensing fhis wealfh of informafion info a new regional division of 
American English, Labov basically confirms Kurafh's fhree main areas (wifh 
fhe Soufh expanding more widely info fhe Midlands fhan previously assumed) 
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and adds a fourth one, the West. He finds that while the North, the South and 
the West have fairly homogeneous vowel systems and patterns of change, 
the Midland is characterized by extreme diversity, a residual region where 
individual cities have developed dialect patterns of their own. 


4 American English and Its Varieties 

T 5 ^ically American English is seen as against British English, and distinguish¬ 
ing features on the levels of phonology, lexis, orthography, and grammar tend 
to be juxtaposed in list form in many textbooks and other sources (e.g., Strevens, 
1972). Eor example, American versus British choices are reported to include 
the lexical items gas (vs. petrol), fall (vs. autumn), railroad (vs. railway), etc.; the 
pronunciations /ae/ (vs. /a:/) in dance, grass, or can't, unrounded /a/ (vs. 
/n/) in lot or dollar, and postvocalic /-r/ in car, card, and so on; on the gram¬ 
matical level, have (vs. have got) for possession, will (vs. shall) for first-person 
future reference, and a more liberal use of the past (for the present perfect) 
tense; and spellings like theater, honor, recognize, and plow (vs. theatre, honour, 
recognise, plough). Much of this requires qualification and a more careful phras¬ 
ing, however: not infrequently "American" words or pronunciations exist in 
Britain as well but are constrained to the status of regional dialect forms, 
stylistically marked choices, or slightly different usage conditions.^ Conversely, 
American innovations are being adopted in British speech as well. 

Thus, it is necessary to look into dialects: American English is anything but 
homogeneous - the notion encompasses not only a rich array of regional forms 
and some social variation but also, and increasingly so, ethnic varieties shaped 
by effects of language contact and differential degrees of integration of genera¬ 
tions of immigrants into the American mainstream culture.® 

4.1 Regional dialects 

Regional dialect differences primarily depend upon different pronunciation 
patterns and lexical choices. Obviously, the spread of individual forms varies 
from the strictly local to elements which set off larger dialect regions from 
adjacent ones. Linguistic Atlas data and publications and many other sources 
provide ample illustration of such variants; for reasons of space I restrict 
myself to pointing out some of the best-known characteristics of three large 
regions. The inland northern region, extending westward from western New 
England into the Great Lakes area, comes closest to an "unmarked" accent 
globally perceived as "typically American." The Midlands are essentially a 
transition region with a small number of features of their own and an increas¬ 
ing number of northern or southern features the further one progresses in the 
respective direction. 

New England pronunciation is most strongly characterized by the lack of a 
postvocalic /r/ and by a low [a] in words like bath, glass, or aunt (known 
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popularly as the "Boston a"). Conservative dialects from the eastern part of 
fhe region mainfain a disfincfion befween fhe vowels in Mary ([e:]), merry ([e]) 
and marry ([ae]). Lexical ifems characferisfic of fhe region include pail 'buckef', 
darning needle 'dragon fly', angleworm 'earfhworm', grinder 'submarine sand¬ 
wich', and rotary 'fraffic circle'. 

Soufhern English, fhe fopic of much recenf research (e.g., Nagle and 
Sanders, 2003), is clearly fhe mosf disfincfive of all American dialecfs, also a 
producf of a sfrong regional identify. Well-known feafures include fhe 
so-called "Soufhern drawl" (a lengfhening and breaking fendency of vowels, 
as in [la] in bit),^ lack of rhoficify (now recessive), fhe monophfhongizafion 
of /ai/ (e.g. fime [fa:m]; generally before voiced consonanfs and in free 
position, wifh regional and social resfricfions before voiceless consonanfs), 
homophony of mid and high fronf vowels before nasals (known as pin/ 
pen-merger), fhe second-person plural pronoun y'all, double modals like 
might could, an inceptive future fixin' to, and words such as light bread, pulley 
bone 'wishbone', mosquito hawk 'dragonfly', granny woman 'midwife', or jackleg 
'unprofessional, dishonesf'. If is inferesfing fo see fhaf some fradifional 
feafures of Soufhern English are now being given up while new regional 
shibbolefhs are emerging. Bailey (1997) claimed fhaf Soufhern English origin- 
afed as lafe as during fhe posf-Reconsfrucfion period affer fhe loss of fhe Civil 
War, as a deliberafe means of sfrengfhening Soufherners' regional identify 
againsf oufside polifical dominance. 

English as spoken in fhe Wesf lacks salienf characferisfics buf is regarded 
as prestigious nationwide. The low back vowels of lot and thought are merged, 
and high back vowels as in goose or food are frequenfly fronfed. Younger 
California speakers fend fo lower fheir lax fronf vowels (so six sounds like 
sex, sex like sax, and sax like socks; cf. Gordon, 2004). Regional words include 
borrowings like canyon or corral and coinages like parking strip or chippie 
'woman considered fo have loose morals' (Carver, 1987). 

4.2 Social dialects 

Numerous sociolinguisfic sfudies from many locafions, urban and rural, have 
yielded insighfs info some principles governing speech variabilify and have 
identified a few robusf disfribufional fendencies. Obviously, fhe familiar pyra¬ 
mid shape of dialecfal variation applies: fhe higher a speaker's social sfafus, 
and fhe more formal a speech sifuafion, fhe less likely dialecfal forms are, and 
vice versa. Women have widely been found fo be leading in linguisfic changes, 
i.e., fo adopf and spread linguisfic irmovafions more rapidly fhan males. While 
fhe use of regional words carries no sfigma and cerfain fraces of regional 
accenfs are accepfable also among upper-class speakers (consider recenf US 
Presidenfs from fhe Soufh), nonsfandard grammatical phenomena (like multi¬ 
ple negation, fhe use of ain't or preverbal done, non-concord copula forms, 
or nonsfandard relafivizafion) are socially stigmatized buf hardly regionally 
diagnostic. 
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4.3 Ethnic varieties 

Immigration has continued to shape the linguistic landscape of the US, and 
many ethnic varieties are products of language confacf, frequenfly involving 
language shift on fhe side of a minorify group from an erstwhile ethnic 
language to the dominant one, English - modifying fhe laffer in fhis process. 
The besf-known case in poinf, African American English (AAE), is discussed 
elsewhere in fhis volume (Chapfer 19). 

Relatively liffle affenfion has been devofed fo fhe English of Native Amer¬ 
icans, which varies from speech wifh no discernible "accenf" fo confacf varieties 
(cf. Leap, 1993). Distinctive feafures seem fo lie less in fransfer of phonology or 
grammar (possibly wifh fhe excepfion of some special paffems of fense use) 
fhan on fhe pragmafic level (expressions of respecf and polifeness, discourse 
organization, efc.). Lumbee English in Norfh Carolina has been shown fo fea- 
fure disfincfive vocabulary (e.g., ellick 'coffee', sorry in the world 'badly') and 
grammar (finife be, as in She bes there, and I'm for I've, as in I'm been there; 
Wolfram ef al., 2002). 

Demographic changes and migration effecfs give special prominence fo 
Hispanic varieties of English. Some work has been done on Puerfo Ricans 
in New York Cify and very liffle on Cuban immigranfs in Miami, while fhe 
"Chicano English" of descendanfs of Mexican immigranfs is fairly well re¬ 
searched (e.g., Eoughf, 2003; Sanfa Ana and Bayley, 2004). Characferisfic fea¬ 
fures include some aspecfs of pronunciation (e.g., sfrongly monophfhongal 
vowels) and several prosodic phenomena (e.g., a differenf sysfem of vowel 
reduction and disfincfive infonafion confours). 

Cajun English is spoken in Louisiana, predominanfly by younger speakers 
who fwo generations after fhe language shift from Erench fo English sense 
a loss of fheir culfural herifage and have fueled a "Cajun Renaissance." 
Eeafures include high rafes of final consonanf deletion (nof only in clusfers), 
fhe monophfhongizafion of diphfhongs, lack of aspirafion in word-inifial 
sfops, and "heavy nasalizafion," also of consonanfs (Dubois and Horvafh, 
2004). 

Eurfher linguistic research would also be required concerning fhe linguistic 
infegrafion of Asian immigranf groups. Excepf for some work on Viefnamese 
English hardly anyfhing has been done in fhaf area. 

4.4 Homogeneity and variability, identity and change 

Due fo fhe relatively sfrong degree of mixing, mufual accommodation, and 
koineizafion fhaf occurred during fhe colonial period and even more sfrongly 
in fhe phase of westward expansion, American English has traditionally 
been perceived as relatively homogeneous, at least in comparison with British 
dialects. Based on limited factual evidence, Krapp (1925) coined and the 
phonetician Kenyon disseminated the notion of "General American," which 
became popular during fhe 1930s and can still be found cifed in some sources 
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today, to refer to a putatively homogeneous normative type of American 
English (in pracfice, if probably mean! accenfs nof disfincfively New England 
or Soufhem). However, dialed geographers like Kurafh, Afwood, and ofhers 
sfrongly opposed fhis notion, arguing fhaf fhere is no nationally uniform sfand- 
ard accenf of American English and fhaf on closer investigation American 
dialecfs show a greaf deal of phonefic, lexical, and grammatical variabilify. 
This assessmenf is based on fhe voluminous Alias evidence and has been 
confirmed by works like Erazer (1993), which shows how much variabilify 
exisfs even in fhe "Hearfland," a region where speakers believe fhaf fhey 
"have no accenf." 

Thus, in line wifh phase 5 as posfulafed by Schneider (2003) in fhe emer¬ 
gence of posfcolonial Englishes, American English appears fo have franscended 
fhe sfage of emphasizing homogeneify and proceeded fo increasing diversi¬ 
fication, bofh regional and social. In ofher words, nof only culfurally buf also 
linguistically fhe fradifional "melting pof" mefaphor, assuming fhaf immi- 
granfs have been assimilafed fo join a mainsfream culfure, is now giving way, 
if only gradually, fo a "salad bowl" concepfualizafion, in which individual 
groups remain recognizable fhrough fhe refenfion of efhnolinguisfic characfer- 
isfics. This becomes all fhe more apparenf considering fhe "divergence h 5 ^o- 
fhesis" of AAE (e.g., Bailey and Ma 5 mor, 1989) and comparable dissociating 
frends affeeling ofher efhnic, regional, and social varieties. If is nofeworfhy 
fhaf variefies as diverse as AAE, Chicano English, Cajun English, Soufhem 
English, and fhe "brogue" of Ocracoke, Norfh Carolina (Wolfram and Schilling- 
Esfes, 1997) have all been sfafed fo be produefs of recenf sfrengfhening 
processes of locally or efhnically based group identifies. 


5 Canadian English 

Large-scale English colonizafion of Canada sfarfed as lafe as fhe second half of 
fhe eighfeenfh cenfury, when English gained confrol over fhe former Erench 
colony (a sifuafion which accounfs for fhe counfry's presenf-day bilingual 
sfafus).^ The British orienfafion of Canada's early population was sfrengfhened 
by fhe influx of loyalisfs fo fhe Crown during and after fhe American 
revolufion, and fhe counfry has refained sfrong culfural and political ties wifh 
Brifain. On fhe ofher hand, a sfrong proportion of Canada's sefflers, even more 
so in fhe wesfern provinces, has come from fhe US, and fhere has never been 
a way fo evade fhe confinuous presence and impacf of her large, in some 
respeefs dominanf, soufhem neighbor. As a consequence, Canadian English is 
fradifionally described as a mix of British and American feafures, wifh fhe 
balance between the two varying by region, by generation (an ongoing Amer¬ 
icanization has been observed among the young), and by language level 
(while the pronunciation base is strongly American, the British component is 
more clearly visible in some vocabulary items and some spelling practices). 
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However, the post-WWII period has seen the growth of a distinct Canadian 
identity, mirrored by a small set of uniquely Canadian feafures (Boberg, 2004). 
These include fhe (sfrongly recessive) word chesterfield 'couch', fhe parficle 
eh (invifing approval), and, fhe mosf diagnostic of all, fhe phonetic process 
of "Canadian Raising," i.e., fhe pronunciafion of /ai/ and /au/wifh a raised, 
cenfral onsef before voiceless consonanfs, so fhaf out and bite sound like [oof] 
and (less generally) [baif]. 


6 The Growing Impact of American English on 
Other World Englishes 

The vasf majorify of Oufer-Circle world Englishes are producfs of Brifish 
colonialism, and fradifionally in fhese counfries Brifish English and RP used 
fo be regarded as fhe linguistic norm and fargef of educafion. Only two 
such varieties are American-derived, namely those of fhe Philippines and of 
Liberia. Today, however, an increasing impacf of American English on prac- 
fically all varieties of English around fhe globe can be observed, manifesfed in 
American-influenced lexical choices and also in cerfain pronunciafions.® So 
far fhe evidence on fhis phenomenon is largely anecdofal (cf. Crysfal, 1997:138; 
Jenkins, 2003: 91f.); no sysfemafic and comprehensive sfudies have been carried 
ouf as yef. Thus, we have no firm basis for knowing whefher fhe process is 
equally sfrong in differenf counfries or regions. However, if is repeafedly 
menfioned in passing in scholarly publications, and everybody involved wifh 
language use seems fo be aware of if. The reasons for fhis growing impacf of 
American English are also unresearched, fhough if is possible fo make plausible 
guesses. If may safely be assumed fhaf fhis increase resulfs from fhe growing 
exposure fo and fhe greaf prestige of American English. Prestige is of course 
associafed wifh people, so fhis is a consequence of fhe dominanf role which 
fhe Unifed Sfafes plays politically and economically in fhe global confexf; a 
cerfain ambivalence can be sensed here in many confexfs (like fhe spread of 
American popular culfure, fhe practice of adopfing American ways of speak¬ 
ing is faken up by some who, presumably subconsciously, regard fhis as fash¬ 
ionable and symbolizing high sfafus and an infernafional orienfafion buf if is 
resisfed by ofhers who fear a loss of local identifies and fradifions).® Exposure 
reflecfs fhe global dominance of fhe American media and music indusfries, 
wifh Holl 5 rwood movies being shown and American TV serials being aired 
(frequenfly undubbed) on all confinenfs, and if resulfs from fhe modern 
facilifies for fravel and personal confacf (fourism, business fravel, also sfudenf 
exchange,^® and, increasingly, fhe infemef). 

Of course, fhe impacf of American English on ofher world Englishes 
varies from one region fo anofher and is difficulf fo generalize, buf some 
broader sfafemenfs can be made. Words fravel easily, so fhe majorify of new 
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Americanisms used elsewhere are from the lexical level. Words which seem 
to be spreading widely and rapidly include gas, guy(s), Hi, movie, truck, Santa 
(Claus), and station wagon, and adolescent slang and fashion terms like man as 
a form of address or cool meaning 'very good'. To this may be added older 
words which have been internationalized so strongly that their American origin 
may no longer be recognized in many communities, like radio (for older British 
wireless), commute, fan, star, know-how, break even, or let's face it (Gordon and 
Deverson, 1998:112). As to pronunciation, rhoticity and "jod-deletion" in words 
like new, tune are widely perceived as "American" and may be adopted for 
this effect; and for certain words putatively American pronunciations are 
getting more widespread, e.g., research stressed on the first and primarily on 
the second syllable, schedule with /sk-/, lieutenant with /lu:-/, etc. The spell¬ 
ing center is clearly preferred over centre outside specifically British spheres of 
influence, and program rather than programme is also used widely, not only 
in computing contexts. On the level of syntax, hopefully used as a sentence 
adverbial and patterns like do you have seem to be diffusing from the US. 
American influence can even modify the meaning of words, as in the case of 
billion, which now means 'a thousand million' rather than 'a million million' 
even in Britain (Peters, 2004: 72). 

For Australian English, Taylor (1989; 2001: 324-7) reports some examples 
and quotes reactions, including fairly emotional and hostile ones, to the per¬ 
ceived "American invasion" of Australian English. Similarly, for New Zealand 
English, Gordon and Deverson (1998) document and discuss a wide array of 
Americanisms on different language levels, and divided reactions to them. 
In the speech of hosts of Singaporean popular radio shows Schneider (1999) 
observes "a predominantly British pronunciation basis with American features 
interspersed" (p. 197). The latter include some rhoticity, an unrounded /a/ 
and a sonorized /t/ in hottest, and lexical choices like figure them out, he's like 
'he says', and man as an informal mode of address (Which movie made you cry, 
man? to a female caller). Eor Nigeria, Soneye (2004), based on the reading 
and writing of students, finds that despite Nigeria's official British orientation 
American pronunciation variants are going strong: /skedju:!/ rather than 
/Jedju:!/ was reported by 45% of all subjects, tom[ei]to rather than tom[a:]to 
by 70%, l[i]sure rather than l[e]sure by 40%, and rhoticity in car by 11%. Lower 
but also notable percentages for American forms are found for spellings 
(story/storey 18%; draft/draught 24%; center/centre 52%), and the author 
attests that other American English spellings like color, honor, theater, inquiry, 
program, fulfill, and jewelry can also be found in Nigeria. 

Hence, it appears that American English is enjoying covert prestige in many 
countries and communities where British English is promoted as the "official" 
target norm, also in education. Gertainly this has to be taken with a grain of 
salt and is likely to be sociolinguistically conditioned (preferred among 
the young, in informal contexts, and in association with certain topics and 
domains), but the process seems widespread and robust. It deserves more 
intensive investigation and systematic documentation. 
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7 Conclusion 

As the discussions above have shown, American English is anything but 
homogeneous; rather, the linguistic landscape of North America displays the 
kaleidoscope of accenfs, dialecfs, and linguisfic feafures associafed wifh bofh 
nafional unify and disfincf group idenfifies fhaf characferizes many modern 
sociefies. Thus, in a global perspecfive, if should nof be viewed monolifhically, 
as one of two reference variefies as opposed fo British English, buf rafher as a 
vibranf sef of variefies ifself, language forms which infernally are associafed 
wifh disfincf socioculfural idenfifies and which globally inferacf wifh ofher 
world Englishes. 

See also Chapfers 2, Eirst Steps: Wales and Ireland; 3, English in Scot¬ 
land; 18, Pidgins and Creoles; 19, African American English; 38, World 
Englishes and Lexicography; 41, World Englishes and Corpora Studies. 


NOTES 


1 For classic and general sources on 
American English, see Krapp (1925), 
Marckwardt (1958), Mencken 
(1963) and titles listed in the 
Further Readings section. For 
comprehensive bibliographies of 
publications on American English 
up to the early 1990s see Schneider 
(1984, 1993). 

2 Some of these features are now 
conservative and being given up 
by the younger generation in these 
regions, especially in the South, who 
align themselves linguistically with 
newly prestigious western accents. 

3 For a theoretical introduction, 
see Chambers (2003); for a 
methodological discussion, see 
Milroy and Gordon (2003); for case 
studies, see contributions to the 
journal Language Variation and 
Change or the annual NWAVE 
("New Ways of Analyzing Variation 
in English") conference series, 
available through the internet and 
in conference volumes. Substantial 


theoretical and descriptive harvest is 
brought home by Labov (1994/2001). 

4 Algeo (1989) provides an 
illuminative and enjoyable case 
study of the subtlety of the usage 
distinctions between both varieties. 

5 The most comprehensive and 
systematic survey of the distinctive 
features of the major varieties of 
American English available to date 
is the set of contributions to 
Schneider et al. (2004) for phonology 
and Kortmann et al. (2004) for 
morphosyntax. 

6 Cf. the local spelling dawgs for the 
University of Georgia football team. 

7 Of course, Newfoundland was 
settled considerably earlier, by Irish 
and south-western English people, 
and developed a distinctive English 
dialect, but within Canada it has 
very much remained a linguistic 
enclave. 

8 Modiano (1996) argued that in 
continental Europe this process - a 
shift toward American forms 
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starting out from an erstwhile 
British target orientation - has 
produced a "Mid-Atlantic English." 
Simo Bobda (1998) discusses 
educational consequences of the 
growing tension between British 
and American as possible norms, 
mostly in Outer-Circle coimtries. 

9 Cf. Gordon and Deverson (1998: 
108): "However unwelcome 
the fact is to some, the entire 


English-speaking world ... is 
currently under constant American 
cultural and linguistic 
bombardment." Trudgill (1998: 29) 
cites worries about what he calls the 
"Americanisation catastrophe." 

10 For example, a relatively large and 
apparently increasing proportion of 
Singaporean scholars hold PhDs 
from American rafher fhan British 
universities. 
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5 English in Australia and 
New Zealand 


SCOTT F. KIESLING 


1 Introduction 

Besides their obvious geographical proximity, why are New Zealand English 
(NZE) and Australian English (AusE) the subject of a single entry in this 
handbook? Speakers and scholars of each variefy may feel justifiably slighfed 
fhaf if does nof have ifs own chapfer; however, fhere are reasons fo discuss 
fhem joinfly. The relatively shorf disfance from Sydney fo Auckland has meanf 
fhaf fhere has been significanf fravel and migration befween fhe fwo since 
colonizafion. This infermigrafion is likely one of fhe facfors fhaf has led fhem 
fo have similar ways of speaking. There is fhus a very sfrong linguisfic mofi- 
vafion fo include fhem fogefher. Einally, fhey bofh were colonized by fhe 
Brifish fairly lafe (Ausfralia in 1788 and New Zealand circa 1840), and fhus 
find fhemselves af similar sfages of developmenf. These colonizafion dafes 
have also been claimed fo be one of fhe causes of linguisfic similarify (Trudgill, 
2004; Gordon ef ah, 2004). This colonizafion period is shared by Soufh Africa 
and some ofher smaller colonies, buf fhese are geographically disfanf and 
mosf arose in very differenf social and language-confacf sifuafions. Cerfainly 
each of fhese fwo Englishes could fill a chapfer of ifs own in fhe handbook, buf 
fhere is a logical basis in grouping fhem fogefher when viewed from historical, 
geographical, and linguisfic viewpoinfs. 

I will provide brief descripfions of NZE and AusE, including currenf changes 
faking place in fhe linguisfic systems of fhe fwo varieties. This overview will 
necessarily be foo general for fhe keenly inferesfed reader; however, if will 
give someone who has nof encounfered fhese Englishes before a basic under- 
sfanding of fhe imporfanf linguisfic and social issues surrounding fhem. 
Inferesfed readers are encouraged fo explore some of fhe research cited here 
for a more in-depfh descripfion of bofh Englishes. In particular, I recommend 
Gerhard Leitner's (2004a, 2004b) fwo volumes on AusE. These are broad in 
scope buf defailed and meticulously researched. Moreover, fhey include imporf¬ 
anf synfheses of previous liferafure and new ways of fhinking abouf AusE. 
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Leitner's work is impressive because he has a new way of thinking about 
the situation of English in Australia. That is, he views the entire linguistic 
landscape of the country - "habitat" is the term used - rather than a single 
language, variety, or subsystem of a language. This viewpoint allows him 
to see the intercormectedness of the different languages and varieties (and 
peoples) that comprise and have comprised the ways language is used in 
Australia. He produces a work that is much more faithful to the history 
and experience of language users and learners in Australia. I carmot do it 
justice here, so I recommend it to all readers of this handbook as a model for 
describing the linguistic situation of any English in any country. There is no 
comparable work for NZE; for the definitive discussion of the development 
of NZE, 1 recommend Gordon et al. (2004), which is a fascinating analysis of 
recordings of very early settlers of New Zealand. 


2 Development 

No aspect of NZE and AusE studies has yielded more research, and more 
opinions, than the subject of their origins. That both are colonial varieties, and 
that the current Englishes are related to the Englishes of settlers from England 
and other parts of the UK are not in dispute. But the makeup of the original 
settlers, and the extent of their influence on the subsequent English, is a matter 
of debate. In addition, because Australia was colonized a little more than a 
half century before New Zealand, there is a possibility that NZE is derived 
from, or at least influenced by, the English that formed earlier in New South 
Wales. I will here give an outline of the important periods in the development 
of these Englishes, making an effort to represent consensus views and noting 
where disagreement is still significant. Eor more complete discussions of these 
issues, I recommend Gordon et al. (2004), Gordon and Sudbury (2002), Kiesling 
(2004), Leitner (2004a), and two issues of the Australian Journal of Linguistics 
devoted largely to this question (see Blair and Yallop, 2003). The periods out¬ 
lined below are based on Mitchell (2003), Leitner (2004a), and Gordon and 
Sudbury (2002), and are approximate (see also Schneider, 2003). 

2.1 Australian settlement and expansion: 1788-1820 

Australia was colonized as a penal colony in 1788, and to the extent that a 
"founder effect" (Mufwene, 1996: 84) has determined the development of AusE, 
it is this period that is crucial. The founder effect refers to the fact that the first 
generation of a new dialect has almost overwhelming power to determine 
what that dialect will be, even with later, large, migration. Gordon et al. (2004) 
and Leitner (2004a) both show some weaknesses in this view, but in general 
support the importance of the early settlers. It is generally agreed that most 
of the settlers from this period came from the southeast of England, and 
that this numerical advantage gave AusE much of the southeast-of-England 
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character it has today. In addition, Horvath (1985) and Kiesling (2004) argue that 
Londoners had the kind of control of fhe linguistic markefplace and social 
nefworks fhaf would give fhem exfra advanfage even over and above fheir 
simple numerical advanfage. The lack of more Irish-English (see chapfer 2) 
influence, despife a significanf number of Irish settlers, suggesfs fhaf fhe pres- 
fige and numbers of soufheasf English variefies played a definitive role in fhe 
characfer of Early AusE. 

2.2 Australian expansion and New Zealand founding: 
1820-1850 

By 1820, fhe Sydney colony had sfabilized, and migration was proceeding 
outward to the west and south. In 1831 the Port Philip (Melbourne) colony 
was founded, and significanf numbers of Sydney sefflers moved soufh fo help 
fhaf colony become esfablished. 

In 1840, fhe official New Zealand colony was esfablished. Ifs demographic 
origins are difficulf fo pinpoinf, because even fhough fhe influence of fhe 
soufheasf of England is undeniable, fhis influence could have come from a 
number of sources af differenf times (see Gordon ef al., 2004: 256). The colony 
in New Zealand had mulfiple sefflemenfs, wifh a differenf mix of variefies in 
each, and some mobilify befween fhem. If is likely, moreover, fhaf fhe already 
esfablished early AusE influenced fhe early NZE. 

2.3 Gold rushes and new migration: 1850-1900 

In bofh Ausfralia and New Zealand, fhis period saw fwo f 5 ^es of evenfs fhaf 
increased bofh infernal and exfernal migration in fhe fwo colonies: gold rushes 
and an increase in British migrafion, partially due fo policies in England. The 
gold rushes affracfed migranfs from all over fhe world, increasing fhe diver¬ 
sify of English and ofher languages in bofh colonies, and causing significanf 
population movemenfs wifhin fhem. These population shifts likely had fhe 
effecf of diluting any incipienf dialecfs fhaf were forming. In bofh Ausfralia 
and New Zealand, fhe increase in English migrafion may have had a "swamp¬ 
ing" effecf, damping fhe sfrengfh of fhe founder effecf in bofh counfries (Leifner, 
2004c; Gordon ef al., 2004: 247-50). 

2.4 Becoming nations: 1900-1960 

During fhis period, bofh colonies became de facto nations (Ausfralia, af leasf, 
is sfill fechnically a colony in 2005). In fhis period, as shown in Gordon ef al. 
(2004), changes sef in mofion in earlier periods developed furfher. However, 
fhe linguisfic ideology of bofh nafions fended fo view fhe "Received Pronun¬ 
ciation" (RP) sfandard of England as fhe norm againsf which fhe local Englishes 
should be compared. This period saw a rising nafional identify in bofh colo¬ 
nies, and a linguisfic identify fo go wifh if. 
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2.5 National standard: 1960-present 

At the start of this period, an awareness began to emerge that the Englishes in 
the two nations were national varieties in their own right, and could have 
their own standards separate from fhaf of England (alfhough fhis view was 
nof unconfesfed). The Englishes became fhe focus of serious scholarship and 
fhe developmenf of dictionaries, begirming wifh fhe Macquarie Dictionary in 
Ausfralia, codified fhe local varieties as sfandards. In fhis period fhe linguistic 
diversify of bofh nafions expanded, wifh migration from all over fhe world, 
buf particularly Asia and fhe Soufh Pacific. 


3 Descriptions 

NZE and AusE are overwhelmingly similar in mosf linguisfic aspecfs; fhey 
are no more differenf (if nof less differenf) fhan fhe Norfhern and Soufhern 
variefies of fhe Unifed Sfafes. Gordon and Sudbury (2002) provide a useful 
comparison. Hearers nof accusfomed fo fhe differences offen fake one for fhe 
ofher. The mosf obvious similarify is fhe vowel sysfem (for acousfic defails, 
see Wafson, Harrington, and Evans, 1998). In comparison fo mosf ofher 
Englishes, bofh are characterized by raised shorf fronf vowels (/ae/ and /^/), 
fronting of /u/, fhe developmenf of an onglide for long high vowels /u/ and 
/i/, fhe raising of fhe nucleus in fhe diphfhongs /aw/ and /ai/, and fhe 
monophfhongizafion of /ai/. /ou/ in bofh Englishes exhibifs a lowering of 
fhe nucleus; in Ausfralia, fhe glide fargef is fronted subsfanfially so fhaf /ou/ 
can be heard as /ai/, a change fhaf may also be faking place in New Zealand. 
Bofh variefies, excepf in fhe Soufhland dialecf in NZE, are "r-less," and exhibif 
linking/infrusive /r/. /l/-vocalizafion is presenf and increasing in bofh vari¬ 
efies wifh NZE in fhe lead (Borowsky and Horvafh, 1997; Horvafh and Horvafh, 
2001b). Einally, /f/ can be voiced/flapped infervocalically in bofh variefies 
(see Holmes, 1995a, 1995b; Tollfree, 2001). Prosodically, fhe use of rising info- 
nafion on any f 5 ^e of synfacfic clause, termed High Rising Terminal (HRT), is 
noficeable in bofh AusE and NZE. In bofh Englishes, fhe use of fhis feafure 
seems fo be fairly recenf, and has been led by Maoris in New Zealand (Brifain, 
1998; Brifain and Newman, 1992) and by non-Anglo-Celfics (Greeks and 
Ifalians) in Ausfralia (Guy ef al., 1986). Einally, according fo Bauer (1994), some 
lexical ifems are shared in fhese two Englishes that are obsolete in England. 


3.1 Features distinguishing Australian and New 
Zealand Englishes 

The most distinctive difference befween NZE and AusE is in fhe pronuncia- 
fion of vowels (see Wafson, Harringfon, and Evans, 1998). Mosf prominenf is 
fhe vowel /i/ as in bit, which has faken a differenf frajecfory in Ausfralia and 
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New Zealand. In Australia, /i/ has been raised and fronted so that it now 
appears to the front of /i/, and sit can easily be misfaken for seat by speakers 
of ofher variefies of English who have nof had experience wifh fhe Ausfralian 
sysfem. The New Zealand / 1 / has gone in fhe opposife direction, cenfralizing 
fo /a/, so fhaf sit will sound more like sut (Bell, 1997). The ofher feafure of 
fhe phonology of fhe vowel sysfem of NZE fhaf disfinguishes from AusE and 
all Englishes is fhe merger of fhe vowels /lo/ and /eo/, so fhaf ear and air sound 
fhe same (see Bafferham, 2000; Gordon and Maclagan, 1989, 2001; Holmes, 
1995b; Maclagan and Gordon, 1996, 2000). In ferms of morphos 5 mfax, fhere is 
little fo distinguish NZE from AusE, and little fo disfinguish bofh from ofher 
variefies of English. Hundf's (1998) corpus sfudy suggesfs fhaf AusE and NZE 
are "virfually indistinguishable" (1998: 139). 

One distinctive feafure of AusE is fhe use of some unique h 5 q)ocorisfics 
and nicknames, for example fhe use of "Bazza" or "Baz" for "Barry," and fhe 
use of an -o suffix in place names, such as Arno for Arncliffe. The Ausfralian 
fendency fo generally modify names and ofher ferms (such as "arvo" for 
"affernoon") disfinguishes if from ofher variefies including NZE, and more¬ 
over adds fo fhe characferizafion of fhe culfure as informal. The sysfem is 
complex buf productive and rule-bound, as shown by Simpson (2001). 

The lexicon is perhaps fhe sysfem fhaf displays fhe mosf difference bofh 
from ofher variefies of English and befween NZE and AusE. These differences 
are largely because of fhe incorporation of words from indigenous languages 
in each counfry. Mosf of fhese words are used for indigenous flora or fauna, as 
well as for place names. 

There has been little in fhe way of comparison of variefies of any language 
along fhe lines of discourse conventions, even fhough if is in fhese discourse 
convenfions fhaf many visifors nof ice differences. I will mention fwo here, buf 
I am cerfain fhaf fhere are ofhers worfh discussing. Mosf such work is offen 
seen as a separafe subfield of cross-culfural pragmatics (see Kiesling and 
Paulsfon, 2005), buf we should nof divorce fhe linguistic sysfem classically 
defined from norms for speech acfivifies and acfs, which are affer all jusf 
as normative and non-explicifly learned as grammar. The feafure of NZE dis¬ 
course is one fhaf can disfinguish a NZE speaker from an AusE speaker, 
namely fhe use of fhe utterance-final particle eh, which is used widely in NZE 
buf much less if nof af all in AusE (Meyerhoff, 1994; Sfubbe and Holmes, 1995; 
Leitner 2004a: 219). The Ausfralian form is one fhaf I believe has nof been 
menfioned in fhe liferafure fo dafe, namely, fhe norm of how fo use thanks in 
a service encounfer. In Ausfralia, fhe service provider will usually name 
fhe fofal due followed by thanks ("ThafTl be fwo dollars, fhanks"). In mosf 
ofher Englishes thanks is posfponed unfil fhe cusfomer offers fhe money 
and/or change is given. The facf fhaf fhis (obvious, from an American's 
sfandpoinf) difference in discourse routines has nof been discussed is emblem¬ 
atic of fhe lack of discourse sfudies of English variefies from a cross-culfural 
pragmatic perspective. This area of sfudy is one fhaf is likely fo be fruitful 
and open fo sfudy. Moreover, if is an area fhaf may be more immune fo fhe 
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effects of a global or internationalizing English; as Gumperz (1982) points out, 
such differences are often maintained even if other linguistic differences are 
leveled out. 

3.2 SocioUnguistic variation in modern NZE 
andAusE 

The descriptions above represent the consensus view of the linguistic char¬ 
acteristics of mainstream NZE and AusE. These characteristics are found to 
some degree in the speech of all native speakers of these Englishes, and in 
many cases are encoded in the standardized variety in dictionaries and gram¬ 
mar books. However, as in all Englishes, there is considerable variation among 
these characteristics, and this variation is not random. Patterns of variation 
have been found in both varieties based on age, gender, and social class (see 
Bell and Kuiper, 2000; Holmes, Bell, and Boyce, 1991; Horvath, 1985). In gen¬ 
eral, the patterns that have been found show that lower classes tend to use the 
distinguishing features of the Englishes more than the upper classes, who still 
approximate the RP standard, even though new prestige varieties are develop¬ 
ing in both Englishes. In addition, most of the distinguishing features seem to 
be intensifying, so that younger speakers have more of the distinguishing 
properties than older speakers (as discussed below, some of these properties 
are relatively recent developments in both countries). Einally, in terms of gen¬ 
der, most of the patterns found exhibit the patterning generalized by Labov 
(2001; see also Chambers, 2003), in which women use more new variants in 
changes from below (so women will use more of the distinguishing properties 
than men of similar ages and classes). However, as speakers become aware of 
the features, such as the centralization of /i/ and the ear-air merger in NZE, 
this difference may be reduced or even reversed. 

In Australia, Mitchell and Delbridge (1965a, 1965b) developed a three-way 
continuum of phonetic varieties for Australia, which they termed Broad, 
General, and Cultivated (henceforth "BGC" when used together). Ever since, 
observers and linguists in Australia have taken this classification as axiomatic. 
This unreflective acceptance of the three varieties is so entrenched that corpora 
of phonetic samples of Australian English take as one of their sampling cri¬ 
teria speakers of Broad, General, and Cultivated, rather than sampling, say, 
by speaker class, or just attempting to obtain a random sample of Australian 
English speakers (which would be the most scientifically defensible method). 
While Mitchell and Delbridge were no doubt talented phoneticians, this three- 
way organization of variation in Australia has never really been shown using 
randomly-selected speakers of Australian English and measured using acous¬ 
tic methods (or even just correlating the auditory methods with acoustic meas¬ 
ures). Leitner (2004a: 230) notes that the three-way structure does not hold up 
in acoustic studies. Although the BGC classification is used productively by 
Horvath (1985), her description of a factor analysis showed that there were at 
least four, if not five, recognizable "sociolects" of speakers. Certainly the three 
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categories have linguistic descriptions, but Horvath showed that the char¬ 
acteristics of BGC, do not pattern to form fhree disfincf sociolecfs. The only 
conclusion from fhis finding is fhaf Broad, General, and Culfivafed do nof 
describe coherenf varieties of Ausfralian English, buf phonetic ranges for each 
sound. Unforfunafely, fhe use of BGG has continued nof only in popular press, 
buf in fhe sociophonefic liferafure in Ausfralia. Readers are fhus advised 
fo approach any sfudy using such ferms wifh frepidafion. Wifh fhaf caution 
nofed, fhere is clearly social variation, mainly along class lines and efhnicify 
in Ausfralia (alfhough fhere has been little work after Horvafh 1985 fhaf 
invesfigafes fhe class disfribufion of varianfs in AusE; see Eisikovifs, 1989; 
Kiesling, 2005). 

3.3 Varieties of AusE 

In Ausfralia, fhere are mainly fwo audible - and popularly discussed - English 
varieties based on fhe efhnicify of fhe language users. The firsf is fhe English 
spoken by speakers descended from fhe aboriginal inhabifanfs of Ausfralia, 
fhe second is fhe English spoken by non-Anglo-Gelfic background Ausfralians, 
such as Greeks and Ifalians. 

3.3.1 Aboriginal Australian English 

Aboriginal AusE (AAusE) developed from Aboriginal confacf wifh English- 
speaking sefflers, confacf fhaf began wifh fhe earliesf days of fhe firsf seffle- 
menf (see Leifner, 2004b and fhe references fhere for defailed descripfions 
and hisforical background). The early colony and fhe Aboriginal peoples fhey 
confacfed developed pidgins for communicafion, which spread fhroughouf 
fhe soufheasfem parf of fhe confinenf. In fhe norfh, several pidgins such as 
Ghinese Pidgin English developed. Lafer pidgins developed info fwo creoles: 
"Kriol," spoken in Queensland and fhe Norfhem Territory, and Torres Sfraif 
Greole. AAusE is more clearly a dialed of English - as opposed fo a creole 
- which "is a nafionwide vehicle of communicafion, fhe mosf prominenf 
one wifhin fhe modern Aboriginal language habifaf" (Leifner, 2004b: 110). 
AAusE is identifiable as AusE in many respecfs, buf is differenf from AusE 
in linguisfic sfrucfure, and in norms for use. As is frue for African American 
Vernacular English, fhe English vs. creole roofs of fhis variefy are now 
impossible fo recover completely; if is indispufable fhaf confacf was involved, 
buf if is unlikely fhaf fhe ancestor of AAusE was a creole in fhe sense fhaf 
Kriol is. White space here prevenfs a complefe description of fhese differences 
(see Harkins, 1994; Leifner, 2004b: 122-38; Malcolm, 2001a, 2001b), some of fhe 
mosf marked feafures are as follows: In phonology generally, many confrasfs - 
particularly in vowels - fend fo be reduced, a simplificafion common in 
ofher confacf variefies. There also seem fo be prosodic differences, parficularly 
a sfress shift fo fhe initial syllable, and fhe increased use of HRT. In ferms 
of synfax, again fhe differences from AusE seem fo be fhose of simplificafion 
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and other contact processes (e.g., copula deletion and possessive -s deletion). 
Features such as the use of distinctive number and definiteness systems and a 
differential use of pronouns are nof necessarily simplification, buf are affribuf- 
able fo confacf effecfs. Modem AAusE seems fo have very liffle Aboriginal 
vocabulary. 

The distinctiveness of AAusE is probably mosf noticeable, however, in fhe 
disfincfive discourse conventions fhaf seem fo have been carried over from 
Aboriginal culfures. These conventions include lack of eye gaze, "broadcasf- 
ing" speech, long infer-furn pauses, a sfrong preference for agreemenf, and a 
sfrong dispreference for individuation. As Eades (1991, 2004) and Walsh (1994) 
have shown, fhese differences have a serious defrimenfal oufcome on speech 
evenfs in which European Ausfralian conventions are dominanf, such as courf- 
rooms. They are, neverfheless, fhe one place in fhe language where fhe echoes 
of ancestors clearly resound, and where AAusE provides a confemporary way 
for Aboriginal people fo preserve some aspecfs of fheir culfure. 

3 . 3.2 "Wogspeak" 

The term "wog" was originally a derogafory ferm for migranfs fo Ausfralia 
from non-Anglo-Celfic counfries (parficularly Soufhem and Eastern Europe). 
If has in recenf years been refigured as a ferm used by fhose groups for 
fhemselves, and for fhem marks fhe solidarify in fheir common experiences 
of migrafion under less fhan ideal circumsfances. The variefy referred fo as 
"wogspeak," which I refer fo as "New Ausfralian English" (NAusE) for 
reasons ouflined in Kiesling (2005), is one fhaf is noticed by bofh fhose who 
are purporfed fo speak if and fhe wider populafion more generally. If is 
fhus clearly as much a social and ideological consfrucf as a linguistic one. 

The ideological basis is illusfrafed by fhe facf fhaf fhis variefy is really a 
furfhering of changes in progress in AusE. While if is possible fhaf fhe feafures 
of NAusE are related fo confacf effecfs, if is more likely fhaf if arose ouf of fhe 
ways in which fhese migranfs and fheir children learned English. In ofher 
words, fhe feafures of NAusE represenf advances, or infensificafions, of 
variafion presenf in all varieties of AusE. Horvafh (1985) shows fhaf many 
non-nafive speakers of AusE have whaf she termed an "Efhnic Broad" variefy, 
which exaggerates feafures of fhe mosf "Broad" varianfs. Eor example, fhe 
nucleus of /ai/ is exfremely backed and raised. If is unlikely fhaf fhis backing 
is due fo inferlanguage or interference from fhe ancesfral languages, because 
fhese feafures are shared by speakers of differenf languages, such as Greek, 
Ifalian, and Arabic (alfhough af differenf rafes; see Kiesling, 2005). Whaf 
appears fo be happening in NAusE, fhen, is fhaf migranfs are using fhe exisf- 
ing resources of AusE fo help become Ausfralians; perhaps fheir sfafus as non- 
nafive speakers frees fhem fo be more tiamboyanf wifh fheir use of fhe new 
language, or fheir non-nafive learning causes a kind of "hypervemaculariza- 
fion." In eifher case, fhe rise of fhis variefy is af leasf as likely fo be due fo 
issues of idenfify and ideology as if is fo confacf effecfs. 
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The features commonly cited for NAusE (Horvath, 1985; Clyne, Eisikovits, 
and Tollfree, 2001; Warren, 2001) include: 

rounded front /u/; 

/a/ is realized as [e]; 
voicing of voiceless stops; 
aspiration of /k/; 

/0/ realized as [t] and /5/ as [d]; 

/la/ realized as [ijn] in words like here; 

High Rising Terminal (rising final intonation on indicative clauses); 
open realization of -er, as in better, which becomes [hero] (with variation in 
the /t/ as well). 

However, there is no complete, corpus-based description of this variety. 
Kiesling (2001, 2005), and Kiesling and Borowsky (2001) begin such a descrip¬ 
tion; both are based on a corpus of sociolinguistic interviews with Anglo- 
Celtic, Greek, Italian, Lebanese, and Vietnamese speakers, gathered in Sydney 
in 1997-8. In both analyses, of -er and /u/ respectively, there is some weak 
evidence of a differentiation from Anglo-Celtic background speakers. How¬ 
ever, the strongest and most consistent effect seems to be for speakers of 
Greek background, who are the most extreme speakers in both cases. I have 
argued that this result, combined with Horvath's findings, suggest that Greek 
speakers are leaders in linguistic change in the English of Sydney. However, 
the patterns so far are still speculative. One of the more intriguing outcomes 
of the study of -er is that there is a strong ethnic differentiation by the duration 
of the -er segment. This result suggests that there may be prosodic contact 
effects from Greek. 

It is clear that the variety known popularly as "wogspeak" is an important 
identity resource for non-Anglo-Geltic background people in Sydney, particu¬ 
larly those of Middle Eastern and Mediterranean descent. Warren (2001) pro¬ 
vides evidence that this variety is not only something that non-Anglo-Geltic 
people are aware of, but something that they can control and manipulate in 
different situations. 

3 . 3.3 Geographic variation 

While it is true that the dialect diversity that exists in the British Isles and in 
North America makes the diversity in Australia seem unremarkable, there 
are differences that have been found, and if Schneider's (2003) schema for the 
development of colonial Englishes is correct, then this uniformity should 
be beginning to break down. The fact that English has been spoken along 
Atlantic shores centuries longer than Pacific ones is one possible reason for 
such differences in dialect diversity, as is the fact that the English input in 
Australia became mixed in migrations in multiple directions and waves (see 
Kiesling, 2004). 
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It is not true that AusE is ever 5 rwhere the same, however. Pauline Bryant 
(1995, 1997) has gathered evidence that there are (complex) dialectal differ¬ 
ences in lexis, especially befween fhe soufh-cenfral area of Ausfralia (Soufh 
Ausfralia including Adelaide), fhe Soufheasf of Ausfralia (Vicforia and 
soufhem New Soufh Wales, including Melbourne), fhe norfheasf (Norfhern 
NSW including Sydney, and Queensland), and fhe Wesf (Perfh). All dialed 
areas refer fo fhe heavily-populafed coasfal areas of Ausfralia, where fhe vasf 
majorify of fhe populafion lives. Bradley (1991), Horvafh and Horvafh, (2001a, 
2001b) and Borowsky and Horvafh (1997) have shown significanf differences 
in pronunciation, parficularly in fhe use of /ae/ and /a/ in words such as 
advance, castle, and dance. There is a clear difference in fhe assignmenf of word- 
class of fhese words regionally, wifh Melbourne and Sydney almosf uniformly 
using /ae/, Adelaide almosf uniformly /a/. All such dialed work suggesfs 
fhaf fhe mosf significanf dialecf division is befween Adelaide and fhe soufh¬ 
easf (including Melbourne and Sydney, alfhough fhere are slighf differences 
befween fhem). Furfher research is needed fo defermine whefher fhe mefro- 
polifan cenfers of Ausfralia (Adelaide, Brisbane, Melbourne, Perfh, and 
Sydney) are epicenfers for changes fhaf are creating furfher geographic 
divisions in AusE. Alfemafively, whaf appear fo be dialecfs may be confinenf- 
wide changes spreading from one cify fo anofher, which will variably mainfain 
fhe uniformify of AusE in fhe long ferm. 

3.4 Varieties ofNZE 

There is some variation in NZE as well; fhe fwo clearly identifiable varieties 
are discussed below. 

3.4.1 Maori English 

A recognizably differenf variefy of English is spoken by fhe aufochfhonous 
group, fhe Maori. While fhere have been occasional references fo a Maori 
English in New Zealand, if is unclear, as in Ausfralia, whefher fhere is a 
disfincf sociolecf or whefher changes fhaf are faking place in NZE are simply 
used more by Maori-background people (Bell, 2000; Benfon, 1985; Holmes, 
1996, 1997; Sfubbe and Holmes, 2000). Maori have often been found fo use 
new or vernacular feafures sfudied in NZE. For example, fhey have been 
found fo use more HRT (Brifain, 1998; Brifain and Newman, 1992; Holmes, 
Bell, and Boyce, 1991), be ahead in fhe ear-air merger (Gordon and Maclagan, 
2001), and use fhe sfereof 5 ^ed NZE fag eh more fhan Pakeha speakers 
(Meyerhoff, 1994; Sfubbe and Holmes, 1995). Some of fhe feafures seem fo be 
fhe resulf of confacf wifh fhe Maori language, such as being less sfress-fimed 
fhan fhe mainsfream NZE (Warren and Brifain, 2000) and fhe non-aspirafion 
of voiceless stops. However, Holmes ef al. (1991) show fhaf fhe cafegory of 
efhnicify inferacfs sfrongly wifh ofher social factors in New Zealand, parficu¬ 
larly gender. If is clear from fhis research fhaf a Maori identify is significanf in 
predicting how someone in New Zealand will speak English, buf fhaf if by no 
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means determines how that person will speak. In other words, ethnicity in NZE 
is not the special category it seems to be in Australia (or many other Englishes). 

3 . 4.2 The Southland dialect 

Any paleontologists looking at a map of New Zealand would likely immedi¬ 
ately predict dialect differences befween fhe fwo islands, given fhe barriers fo 
communication befween fhe fwo. Buf if furns ouf fhaf fhe mosf significanf 
geographical difference is nof (yef) based on fhis division, buf on fhe early 
sefflemenf patterns in which settlers of Scoffish background seffled in fhe 
soufhern area of fhe soufh island. The English in fhis region differs from fhe 
resf of New Zealand in fhaf if has a rhofic /r/, alfhough fhis difference 
appears fo be on fhe wane, wifh "Soufhland" speakers variably rhoficizing 
/r/, buf sfrongly refaining if in fhe NURSE lexical sef of Wells (1982). Because 
Gordon ef al. (2004) show fhaf fhe general non-rhofic pronunciation of /r/ 
in New Zealand was nof fhe overwhelming norm af founding fhaf if is today 
(see also Sudbury and Hay, 2002), if is possible fhaf fhis difference simply 
represenfs a change in NZE fhaf has faken longesf fo reach fhe Soufhland. 


4 Conclusion 

I conclude fhis overview wifh a focus on changes faking place in fhese Englishes, 
and whaf fhe fufure may hold for fhem. In bofh variefies we see changes in 
progress fhaf are causing fhe Englishes fo become more differenf fhan fhe 
same. The role of efhnicify is imporfanf here; in AusE, speakers of Greek and 
Ifalian background are leading changes, and in NZE, we find Maori speakers 
leading changes as well. The mosf significanf changes likely for bofh Englishes 
are furfher infernal sfrafificafion and differentiation, as regional and social 
dialecfs form and infensify in fhe urban centers in bofh counfries (predicted by 
Schneider, 2003). In fhe coming years, fhe mosf inferesfing facfs will have fo 
do wifh feafures fhaf spread regionally, such as HRT and /l/-vocalizafion 
(Horvafh and Horvafh, 2002), and fhose fhaf are local, such as fhe ear-air 
merger in NZE. Einally, as English becomes more and more a language used 
in Asia, Leifner (2004a) suggesfs fhaf Ausfralian English will become a re¬ 
gional epicenter of English - i.e., if will form a sfandard for fhe regional 
variefy of English in competition wifh Brifish and American Englishes. If will 
be fhose feafures fhaf are shared by AusE and NZE fhaf are mosf likely fo be 
included in fhis regional sfandard, and if is also likely fhaf in facf, based on fhe 
findings of Horvafh and Horvafh (2001b), NZE will lead in fhe adopfion of 
fhose linguistic feafures fhaf evenfually become parf of fhis regional (soufh)easf 
Asian English. 

See also Ghapfers 17, Varieties of World Englishes; 23, Literary Greativ- 
iTY IN World Englishes; 38, World Englishes and Lexicography; 41, World 
Englishes and Gorpora Studies. 
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6 South Asian Englishes 


RAVINDER GARGESH 


1 Introduction 

In South Asian language policies and planning English has a special place 
today because of its widespread functions in significant domains of social life, 
education, and cross-culfural communicafion (B. Kachru, 1997). If is well en- 
frenched and perhaps has many more speakers in Soufh Asia fhan in fhe USA 
and fhe UK combined. Esfimafes of fhe number of speakers of English in India 
alone vary from 333 million (esfimafe basis 3-5 percenf, as per B. Kachru, 
1986: 54; see B. Kachru, 2005: 15 ) fo 200 million (esfimafe basis 20 percenf, as 
per Encyclopedia Britannica, 2002: 796 and Crysfal, 2003: 50; see also Crysfal, 
1995) in a populafion of over a billion people. In addition, fhere is a large 
number of speakers of English in fhe ofher five counfries of fhe region: 
Bangladesh, Bhufan, Nepal, Pakisfan, and Sri Lanka. In all fhese counfries 
English is viewed as a language of power and as a means of economic upliff 
and upward social mobilify. Eurfher, fhe presence of English language for 
over 200 years in fhe region has led fo fhe nafivizafion of fhe language, which 
is evidenf in several local varieties of English, collecfively referred fo as Soufh 
Asian English (Baumgardner, 1996; B. Kachru, 1984, 2005). The nafivizafion of 
English has enriched English as well as fhe indigenous languages fhrough 
processes of borrowing and coinage of new words and expressions, and fhrough 
semanfic shiffs (Baumgardner, 1998: 205-46; B. Kachru, 1983: 66; 1984: 353-83; 
Mehrofra, 1982: 160-2; K. Sridhar, 1991: 308-18). 

English serves as a link language between people of differenf regions wifh 
differenf mofher-fongue backgrounds, and is also fhe link language among fhe 
Soufh Asian counfries consfifufing fhe Soufh Asian Associafion for Regional 
Cooperation (SAARC). Rafher fhan being considered a colonial liabilify, if is 
now accepfed as an assef in fhe form of a national and infernafional language 
representing educational and economic progress. 
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1.1 Appropriation and nativization of languages in 
South Asia 

There is a long tradition of acculturation of non-nafive languages in Soufh 
Asia and fhe appropriafion/nafivizafion/acculfurafion of English is nofhing 
new. The acculfurafion of Persian led fo fhe developmenf of a non-nafive 
Indian variefy fermed Indian Persian {Sabk-e-Hindi), while fhe acculfurafion 
of English has given us labels such as Indian English, Pakistani English, and 
South Asian English (see, e.g., Baumgardner, 1998: 205-46; S. Das, 1982: 141-9; 
B. Kachru, 1983: 66; 1984: 353-83; Mehrofra, 1982: 160-2; Nihalani, Tongue, 
and Hosali, 1979; Rahman, 1990; K. Sridhar, 1991: 308-18; see also Baumgardner, 
1987, 1990). 

If may be said fhaf in fhis region fhe language of infellecfual acfivify 
has always been differenf from fhe local or regional languages; for example, 
Sanskrif was once fhe pan-Indian medium, replaced by Persian in fhe medi¬ 
eval period. The spread of English in Soufh Asia may be considered in fhe 
confexfs of (1) multilingualism, (2) language policy in educafion, (3) fhe use 
of English in fhe media, and (4) liferary creafivify (e.g., as in Rao, 1938/1963). 
Since India forms fhe cenfer and is also fhe dominanf region in Soufh Asia, 
mosf examples are faken from fhis region; ofher regions are mentioned in 
relevanf confexfs (see Kachru, 2005). 


2 Functions of Languages in a Multilingual 
Region 

Sociefal bilingualism/mulfilingualism, as if exisfs in counfries of Soufh Asia, 
Africa, efc., has begun fo be appreciafed in fhe world foday. To cife Crysfal 
(2004: 38), "bilingualism/mulfilingualism, is fhe normal human condition," 
for "well over half of fhe people in fhe world perhaps fwo fhirds are bilin¬ 
gual." India, for example, has 1,652 mofher fongues (1961 census) wifh a 
population af presenf of over a billion people (1,027,015,247 as per fhe Census 
of India 2001). As a socio-political enfify, bilingualism/mulfilingualism is 
infegrally woven info ifs culfural fabric. Pandif (1977: 172-3) provides an apf 
example of funcfional multilingualism. He describes fhe language use of an 
Indian businessman living in a suburb of Bombay (now Mumbai). His mofher 
fongue and home language is a dialecf of Gujarati; in fhe markef he uses a 
familiar variefy of Marafhi, fhe sfafe language; af fhe railway sfafion he speaks 
fhe pan-Indian lingua-franca, Hindusfani; his language of work is Kachhi, 
fhe code of fhe spice frade; in fhe evening he wafches a film in Hindi or in 
English and lisfens fo a crickef mafch commenfary on fhe radio in English. If is 
clear from fhis example fhaf in fhe multilingual speech communify of Soufh 
Asia a whole range of languages, or reperfoire, is available fo speakers, who 
choose fo use fhem in fheir linguistic inferacfion fo perform parficular social 
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roles. However, a speaker may not control the full range of fhe codes of a 
communify's reperfoire. Whaf is nofeworfhy is fhaf differenf codes perform 
differenf social funcfions, and English has ifs place in fhe mulfilingual space. 

2.1 The role of English in multilingual South Asia 

The increasing role of English in Soufh Asia is besf exemplified by fhe case 
of India. A focus on fhe role of English in fhe mulfilingual Indian setting 
highlighfs, fo borrow Srivasfava's (1994) forms, four disfincf funcfions, namely, 
auxiliary, supplementary, complementary, and equative. 

In ifs auxiliary function English is used for acquiring knowledge, rafher fhan 
for communication; in fhis funcfion English is whaf is somefimes called a 
"library language." Learning English for such purposes creafes "passive 
bilinguals." In ifs supplementary funcfion English is used for resfricfed needs; 
examples are Indian fourisfs abroad or fourisf guides and faxi drivers in India. 
In such cases, fhe use of semi-roufinized expressions makes English serve as 
a "vehicular language." Users of English af fhis level may be referred fo as 
"unsfable bilinguals," wifh partial compefence in fhe language. In ifs comple¬ 
mentary funcfion, English is used along wifh a firsf language in well-defined 
social confexfs. In such funcfions, English serves as a "link language," as 
when people of Hindi-speaking sfafes communicafe wifh speakers of non- 
Hindi-speaking sfafes or vice versa. This funcfion creafes "sfable bilinguals," 
who have a greafer degree of compefence fhan do "unsfable bilinguals." In ifs 
equative funcfion, English is employed as an alfernafe language in all domains 
in which a firsf language is used. This funcfion creafes "ambilinguals," as 
among fhose educafed fhrough fhe medium of English, or speakers across fhe 
world in fhe Indian Diaspora, fhe NRIs (Non-Residenf Indians) who mainfain 
roofs in India, or Indians working for mulfinafional companies. 

Mosf language acfivify is need-based social activity. If is fhis aspecf of 
necessify fhaf has given rise fo pidgin varieties such as Butter English (English 
for kifchen servanfs), Babu English (English used by office workers), and fhe 
nafivized variefy of Indian English (see B. Kachru, 2005). Compefence in 
nafivized Indian English can be ranked on a dine of bilingualism (Kachru, 1965: 
393), an ascending scale fhaf begins wifh fhe mosf pidginized variefy and ends 
wifh an educafed variefy, wifh infermediafe poinfs wifh more or less language 
mixing (Verma, 1973, 1978). Since English foday performs prestigious func¬ 
fions in fhe enfire Soufh Asian region, if may be said fhaf fhere exisfs a kind of 
"friglossic" sifuafion wifhin Indian English, in which fhe language plays fhe 
mosf prominenf role in fhe presfigious domains of educafion, science, and 
fechnology, while fhe regional sfandards funcfion af fhe infermediafe level in 
fhe domains of educafion, adminisfrafion, regional politics and mass media, 
and fhe dialecfs occupy fhe lowesf rung of fhe linguisfic ladder, performing 
localized inferpersonal funcfions (K. Sridhar, 1989: 149). 

Anofher facfor in fhe posifioning of English in Soufh Asia is fhe "non- 
conflicfing" sociefal bilingualism prevalenf in India. Paffanayak (1990: viii-ix) 
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ascribes this feature to the functional allocation of roles fo differenf languages 
in fhe mulfilingual fabric of fhe region. Recognition and accepfance of non- 
conflicfing bilingualism reduces fhe fear of fhe disappearance of minorify 
languages, since languages co-exisf in harmony wifh disfincf funcfional 
roles. Crysfal (2004: 93) claims fhaf children are bom nof jusf wifh an 
LAD (Language Acquisifion Device), as Chomsky argues, buf wifh an MAD 
(Mulfilingual Acquisifion Device). Language-acquisifion fheories fend fo focus 
on fhe compefence of an "ideal" speaker-hearer. A focus on performance led 
Dell Hymes (1972) fo propose fhe concepf of "communicafive compefence." 
The bilingual/mulfilingual sifuafion is a performance-based sifuafion fhaf 
evinces a complemenfarify of role for languages. If fhe bilingual/mulfilingual 
sifuafion involves two or more distinct cultures, then we may even extend 
Hymes' term in order to look at language proficiency from whaf Oka (2001: 7) 
calls an "inferculfural communicafive compefence (ICC)" perspective. How¬ 
ever, keeping in mind fhe Soufh Asian sifuafion, if may be beffer fo falk of a 
"mulfilingual communicafive compefence" (see S. Sridhar, 1992). 


3 English Language Education 

English language education in Soufh Asia has ifs roofs in fhe colonial history 
of fhe region. If arrived in Soufh Asia wifh fhe Easf India Company af fhe 
begirming of fhe sevenfeenfh cenfury, and spread wifh fhe growing influence 
of fhe Company in fhe region. The formalizafion of an English language based 
education policy on mainland Soufh Asia dafes back fo Sir Thomas Macaulay's 
Minufe of 1835 (see Aggarwal, 1993: 2-12), which favored a Western mode of 
educafion fhrough fhe medium of English. Infellecfual activities before fhe onsef 
of Brifish Policy had been carried on in Sanskrif and Persian. Wood, however, 
suggesfed fhaf "vernacular" languages should also be employed "fo feach fhe 
far larger classes who are ignoranf of, or imperfecfly acquainted wifh English" 
(quofed by Aggarwal, 1993: 16). This was fhe begirming of fhe use of English 
and fhe vernacular languages as media of insfrucfion on fhe subconfinenf. 

English became fhe dominanf medium for higher infellecfual activities wifh 
fhe esfablishmenf of fhe universities of Bombay, Calcuffa, and Madras (now 
Mumbai, Kolkafa, and Chermai, respecfively) in 1857. The spread of English 
was so deep-roofed fhaf by fhe 1920s if had become fhe language of political 
discourse. Alfhough a leader like M. K. Gandhi (1869-1948) sfruggled fo creafe 
consensus for Hindusfani as an accepfable pan-Indian medium of communica- 
fion, his message fo fhe elife was generally expressed in English. Thus, English 
was fhe insfrumenf fhaf various polifical leaders such as B. G. Tilak, M. A. 
Jinnah, J. L. Nehru, and G. Rajagopalachari utilized for nafional awakening 
and fhe freedom sfruggle. By fhe time of independence if had become fhe 
dominanf language for educafion, adminisfrafion, judiciary, and fhe Indian 
media, and if had also creafed an elife class fhaf was highly proficienf in 
English (see B. Kachru, 2005). 
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3.1 Current status of English 

In 1947 the sub-continent of India was divided into two countries - India 
and Pakistan (which then included Bangladesh). It is in the larger and more 
populous India that English has played a more dominant role. When the con¬ 
stitution of India came info force in 1950, Hindi was recognized as fhe official 
language of fhe Union, and English was limifed fo fhe role of an Associafe 
Official language for 15 years, i.e., unfil 1965. 

However, people in fhe non-Hindi-speaking Wesf Bengal and fhe four Soufh 
Indian sfafes fhoughf fhaf Hindi as an official language would offer unfair 
advanfage fo fhe people of fhe norfh and curfail fheir upward socio-economic 
mobilify, and so fhey began fo supporf fhe refenfion of English. They did nof 
wanf Hindi fo become fhe only language for adminisfrafive services. Because 
of fhe political furmoil in Soufh India in 1963, fhe fhen Prime Minisfers, firsf 
J. L. Nehru and lafer L. B. Shasfri, assured fhe people of non-Hindi-speaking 
sfafes fhaf English would continue fo be in use beyond 1965. Thus, fhe Official 
Language (Amendmenf) Acf 1967 was enacfed, and English was designafed 
an "Associafe Official Language" wifh no time limif; if was also expecfed fo 
serve as a "link language" befween fhe cenfral governmenf and fhe govem- 
menfs of non-Hindi-speaking sfafes. Since fhen, fhe place of English in India 
has become secure fhough confroversial (Gupfa and Kapoor, 1991). 

Eor fhe developmenf of Indian languages, a Schedule in fhe Consfifufion 
lisfs 22 mainsfream languages. A meeting of fhe Cenfral Advisory Board of 
Educafion was convened in early Augusf 2004. One of fhe major issues dis¬ 
cussed af fhaf meefing was fhe "inclusion of English in fhe lisf of modem 
Indian languages" {The Times of India, Augusf 12, 2004, p. 2). If fhis sfafus is 
accorded fo English, fhen fhe issue of sfandardizafion will come up and fhe 
sfudy of English will also become far more widespread. Af presenf, on fhe one 
hand, "double speak" by politicians fhroughouf Soufh Asia can offen be heard 
againsf fhe spread and use of English (wifh fhe children of fhe elife class going 
fo fhe besf of English-medium schools), and on fhe ofher hand, fhe knowledge 
of English appears fo have become imperafive, wifh many business processes 
being oufsourced fo India from counfries such as fhe USA. This laffer is a 
compelling developmenf from which fhere can be no fuming back. 

3.2 English in pre-university education 

The role of English in pre-universify (elemenfary and secondary) educafion 
exhibifs a more or less similar pattern fhroughouf Soufh Asia. India has fhe mosf 
explicifly sfafed norms in ifs educational policy in fhe mulfilingual confexf. 

In posf-independence India fhere have been numerous deliberafions regard¬ 
ing fhe feaching of English in fhe school levels and in higher educafion. The 
Three Language Formula, firsf proposed in 1957 and lafer formalized by an 
Educafion Commission (1964-6; see Aggarwal, 1993: 175-93), sfipulafes fhaf 
fhe firsf language fo be sfudied musf be fhe mofher tongue or fhe regional 
sfandard. The second language in Hindi-speaking sfafes will be some ofher 
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modern Indian language (MIL) or English, and in non-Hindi-speaking states 
it will be Hindi or English. The third language in Hindi-speaking states 
will be English or a MIL not studied as the second language, and in non- 
Hindi-speaking states, English or Hindi, whichever is not studied as the 
second language. 

The implication of this formula was fhaf while fhe leaching of fhe firsf 
language commenced from class I, fhe leaching of fhe second language was 
recommended from class VI, or af a convenienf sfage, depending upon fhe 
resources of a sfafe. The fhird language was also recommended fo be faughf 
from class VI (for defails, see Gargesh, 2002: 191-203). Educafion is a subjecf 
under fhe confrol of sfafe governmenfs, hence fhe acfual implemenfafions 
of fhe fhree-language formula vary from sfafe fo sfafe. Since no ofher MIL has 
as wide a currency as Hindi or English, in pracfice fhe Hindi-speaking sfafes 
have been lukewarm in promofing fhe sfudy of any regional language of India. 

Af presenf fhere is an increasing frend fo begin leaching English as a subjecf 
in class or grade I; for example, Delhi, Haryana, and Bihar have begun fo leach 
English as an additional subjecf from class I sfarfing in 2000, 2002, and 2003, 
respecfively. The sfafe of Wesf Bengal abolished fhe leaching of English as a 
second language in 1977, buf if has now reinfroduced if in fhe ear lies! possible 
class in schools. In facf, providing widespread and effecfive English-medium 
educafion is becoming an elecfion promise as well. The increasing demand 
for English represenfs fhe fransformafion of a sociefy from an agrarian fo an 
indusfrial and service-based one, which in fum is in fhe process of gelling 
linked fo fhe global markef. 

In Pakisfan, English has been a compulsory language af fhe school level 
from class VI onwards, as per fhe recommendations of fhe Sharif Commission 
(1959). In fhe Pakisfani provinces of Punjab, Sindh, and more recenfly in fhe 
Norfh Wesf Pronfier Province, if is now a compulsory subjecf from class I 
onwards (Mansoor, 2004: 351-2). In Bangladesh, fhe National Committee on 
Educafion Policy 1997 recommended fhaf English should be faughf from class 
III onwards and as a compulsory subjecf in classes IX fo XII, wifh fhe medium 
of insfrucfion in all ofher subjecfs being Bangla (Shahed, 2001: 25). 

3.3 English in higher education 

The question of fhe medium of insfrucfion in higher educafion has been quife 
confenfious in Soufh Asia (Paffanayak, 1981). Initially, fhe use of English was 
considered an inferim arrangemenf in all fhese counfries, India subsequenfly 
resolved in favor of fhe use of English in higher education.^ Alfhough some of 
fhe official committees sef up fo deliberafe on fhe question recommended a 
quicker swifchover from English fo Indian languages, ofhers cautioned againsf 
hasfe in fhis regard. The working group sef by fhe Universify Granfs Commis¬ 
sion (UGC) in 1978 made a defatted sfudy of fhe use of regional languages as 
media of insfrucfion af differenf universifies and observed fhaf English could 
nof be displaced as fhe medium of insfrucfion for higher educafion because 
regional languages were jusf nof ready fo fake over ifs functions. 
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The working group gave powerful arguments for the retention of English; 
for example, that English was a highly developed language and was best 
suited for India's industrial and scientific progress and that English was less 
divisive because of its neutral character, i.e., a language which all can learn on 
equal terms. It also noted that English continues to be a status symbol in 
society and commands prestige in all walks of life. 

In Pakistan, it is reported that inadequate attention has been given to prob¬ 
lems regarding learners' language difficulties in the English medium and to 
developing sufficient quality materials in Urdu for higher education. How¬ 
ever, as Mansoor (2004: 350) writes: "In all Educational Policies and Reports 
of Education Commissions and Committees set up in this regard (1957-1998), 
the official policy with regards to language has been to maintain English as 
the medium of instruction in Higher Education." 

In Bangladesh, following implementation of the Private Universities Act 
1990, 55 English-medium private universities have been established, in 
addition to the 11 existing public universities which employ Bengali as the 
medium of instruction. Professor Arifa Rahman of Dhaka University regards 
this as a significant development, since not a single private university has 
opted for Bengali as the medium of instruction (personal communication). 

It may be said, then, that the South Asian region has increasingly accepted 
English as the medium of instruction. In India, the All India Educational Sur¬ 
vey conducted by the National Council of Educational Research and Training 
(NCERT) showed that the number of languages studied as a school subject 
decreased from 81 in 1970 to 41 in 1990. The number of languages used as a 
medium of instruction in school also decreased in the same period, from 47 to 
18. It appears that in the age of increasing industrialization, higher science 
and technical education is available almost solely via English. The educational 
system reveals a pyramid structure, with the mother tongues forming the 
base, the regional standards occurring in the middle, and English emerging as 
the sole language at the top. 

The above generalization is true not only of India, but of all the other coun¬ 
tries in the region, too. See, however, Permycook (1994, 2001), Phillipson (1992), 
Skutnabb-Kangas, Phillipson and Rarmut (1994), Spolsky (2004) for issues 
related to such policies. 


4 Toward Standard South Asian English 

There is at present no prescribed or defined standard of English in South Asia. 
Although most speakers consider RP to be the standard variety, the vast 
majority uses a localized variety, the best known being a variety called Indian 
English (IE). Some scholars have tried to define a "standard" IE. B. Kachru 
(1983) defines "standard" IE as the English used by educated Indians. These 
are the people who institutionalize Indian English through literature, news¬ 
papers, journals, radio and TV, and government communications. 
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It has been mentioned that B. Kachru suggests a dine of bilingualism, a scale 
of different degrees of compefence in English in India (see 2.1 above), wifh 
fhree measuring poinfs (1965: 393): (1) fhe Zero poinf, i.e. af fhe bottom poinf 
of fhe dine (e.g., Babu English, Butter English); (2) fhe Cenfral poinf, which 
indicafes adequafe compefence in one or more regisfers (e.g., English used by 
civil servanfs and feachers); and (3) fhe Ambilingual poinf, for fhose users 
who have nafive-like compefence in English. In addifion, fhere are localized 
variefies, e.g., Punjabi English, Tamil English, efc. and efhnic variefies, e.g., 
Anglo-Indian English, Burgher English (Sri Lanka), efc. (McArfhur, 1992). 

The ferms Indian English, Pakisfani English, efc. presuppose fhe sfudy of 
English as a second language in a bilingual confexf. The role of mofher-fongue 
inferference in fhe learning of fhe second language cannof be ignored in a dis¬ 
cussion of fhe nafure of IE. B. Kachru suggesfs fhaf fhe exfenf of fhis inferference 
is closely linked wifh fhe dine of bilingualism: "fhe more inferference in a per¬ 
son's English, fhe lower fhe person ranks on fhe dine" (B. Kachru, 1983: 74). 

In fhe 1960s, Bansal (1969) proposed a General Indian (GI) model for IE 
based on fhe criferion of infernafional infelligibilify. In fhe process, he rejecfed 
some of fhe widely accepfed phonological feafures of IE, such as fhe use of 
denfal sfops for denfal fricafives and voiceless slops wifhouf aspirafion in fhe 
initial position of a sfressed syllable. Such concerns wifh sfandardizafion 
of pronunciafion, however, have had no effed in India. The American and 
Ausfralian pronunciations differ a greaf deal from fhaf of RP, yef fhe fhree 
variefies, af leasf in fheir "educafed" form, are mufufally infelligible. The 
same is frue of regional variations, e.g., Irish and Scottish wifhin Brifain, and 
efhnic variafion, e.g., African American English in fhe USA. Among speakers 
of English from fhe Inner, Oufer, and Expanding Gircles, phonological infelli¬ 
gibilify seems fo be a matter of accommodafion; differenf variefies of English 
exisf in harmony in fhe multilingual mind. 


5 Methods and Methodology 

Soufh Asia inherifed mefhods of leaching English from ifs colonial rulers. 
The leaching of English in fhe posf-1947 era can besf be represenfed by 
fhree significanf documenfs from India: The Teaching of English in India 
(NGERT, 1963), The Sfudy of English in India (Minisfry of Education, Govf. 
of India, 1967), and fhe GBSE-ELT Projecf (Genfral Board of Secondary 
Education, Delhi, 1997). 

5.1 "The Teaching of English in India" (NCERT, 1963) 

The reporf prepared by NGERT indicafes fhaf initially fhere was a shiff from 
fhe grammar-franslafion mefhod fo fhe "direcf mefhod" in India. This resulfed 
in a sifuafion in which grammar ceased fo be faughf and "oral drills which 
were devised fo replace fhe leaching of formal grammar and fo habifuafe fhe 
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learner to correct usage through actual practice were not widely adopted" 
(NCERT: 20). This teaching approach led to deterioration in the teaching 
of English. In fact, what remained of fhe feaching mefhod was "only reading 
and franslafion of fhe fexf book" (NCERT: 21). If was also nofed fhaf poefry 
was faughf fo second-language learners in fhe same way as if was faughf fo 
firsf-language sfudenfs. 

To reform fhe feaching of English, NCERT recommended fhaf fhe focus 
be placed on ensuring comprehension. To make English class inferesfing, fhe 
use of audio-visual aids such as film sfrips and fape recorders, as well as fhe 
proper use of blackboard, flash cards, and wall picfures was recommended. 
The need for more regional and sfafe insfifufes for fhe framing of feachers 
of English was cifed. If was felf fhaf pre-service framing needed fo be re- 
orienfed and in-service framing needed fo be sfrengfhened (NCERT 32). (See 
Kumaravadivelu, 2003 on confroversies in ELT mefhods.) 

5.2 "The Study of English in India" (Government 
of India, 1967) 

This documenf, too, was crifical of earlier feaching pracfices. If nofed fhaf fhe 
syllabus was "heavily weighted on fhe liferafure side," fhaf feachers gener¬ 
ally "franslafe English info fhe regional languages and fhen drill rules of 
grammar" (1967: 34, 45). The senfence paffems and ofher feaching poinfs 
were now numbered sequentially and graded in ferms of difficulfy. The reporf 
of fhe Minisfry of Education commenfs fhaf even fhis approach failed in 
India because of fhe feacher's diffidence wifh reference fo spoken English 
and his or her almosf subconscious belief fhaf a second language can only be 
faughf fhrough fhe grammar-franslafion mefhod. Predicfably, even affer abouf 
six years of English in vernacular medium schools, Indian sfudenfs manifesfed 
hardly any functional knowledge of English. 

The Nafional Policy of Education 1986 and fhe Programme of Acfion 1990 
were seriously concerned abouf fhe improvemenf of linguisfic competen¬ 
cies of school sfudenfs in all languages, including English. They called for 
developmenf of fexf maferials, teacher framing, research mefhodology, and 
infrasfrucfure for language feaching. Eor issues in teacher educafion, see 
Gargesh (2003) and Paffanayak (1997). 

5.3 CBSE-ELT Project (1989-97) 

The CBSE-ELT projecf (1989-97) was conducfed by fhe Cenfral Board of Sec¬ 
ondary Educafion (CBSE), Delhi, in collaborafion wifh fhe College of Sf Mark 
and Sf John, Plymoufh, UK, and funded by fhe Deparfmenf for International 
Developmenf (DEID)/Official Developmenf Assisfance (ODA) fhrough fhe 
Brifish Council Division, New Delhi. The main objecfive of fhe projecf was 
fo improve fhe feaching and learning of English in classes IX and X wifh a 
focus on fhe developmenf of language skills in communicative sifnations. The 
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special feature of the project was the intensive involvement of teachers from 
CBSE schools in all aspects of curriculum development, i.e., designing 
the syllabus, preparation of text material, creating new testing schemes and 
sample papers, and creating a training manual for orienting teachers to the 
new curriculum. The results of the CBSE-ELT project were four books: Main 
Course Book, Grammar Book, Literature Reader, and Teacher's Book. The emphasis 
was on task-based language learning, and the course design was aimed at 
developing the communicative competence of students. 

The main drawback of the project was that it was planned only for those 
students who had a good command over the language before they entered 
class IX. The vast majority of the students continued to study the NCERT 
textbooks, which, though claimed to be based on the communicative approach, 
were in fact structural in orientation. After some years of implementation it 
became clear that most students could not master writing skills well. 

5.4 From the twentieth into the twenty-first century 

Governments have been at best half-hearted in strengthening the teaching of 
English in South Asia. The Programme of Action 1990 in India specifically 
mentioned the need for the NCERT, the Central Institute of English and Eor- 
eign Languages (CIEEL), the Regional Institute of English at Bangalore, and 
the HM Patel Institute of English, Vallabh Vidyanagar, to come together for 
improving students' language proficiency. Even though there are 11 English 
Language Teaching Institutes (ELTIs) in the country, the government admits 
that, despite assistance through the CIEEL, "the ELTIs have not been uni¬ 
formly effective or d 5 mamic" (http://shikshanic.Nic.in/cd50 years/g/T/V/ 
OTOVODO.htm - dated 9/14/2003). NCERT revised its own textbooks in 2002- 
3, though the texts prescribed still do not build communicative skills to a 
significant degree. 

The official language policy in Pakistan has been to encourage the learning 
of Arabic as the language of religion and Urdu as the medium of instruction 
for the entire nation. A majority of public schools are Urdu medium; Sindhi 
and Pashto are confined to their respective regions. However, as the state does 
not have adequate resources to provide universal education, private institu¬ 
tions are filling in the gap. Madrassas (institutions that impart traditional 
Qur'anic instruction) are funded and supported by private parties, donations, 
and religious organizations; the English-medium schools have the backing of 
civil services and armed forces. Most scientific, technical, and professional 
education in Pakistan follows the pattern observed in India, i.e., the medium 
of instruction is English (see T. Rahman, 2004 for a discussion of the current 
education system in Pakistan). 

The official policy in Nepal is to facilitate education through the mother 
tongue, and various programs are in place to implement that policy. Accord¬ 
ing to the document put out by Ministry of Education and Sports (dated 
October 2004), Nepal will institute a national Action Plan in primary educa¬ 
tion between the years 2005 and 2007 that will translate a three-language 
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policy into practice, the three languages being Nepali, a local language, and 
English. 

In Bangladesh, the Ministry of Education, through its implementing bodies 
such as the National Curriculum and Textbook Board, has over the last few 
years faken sfeps fo enhance fhe feaching of English af primary, secondary, 
and ferfiary levels. The lafesf is fhe launching of an ambitious English lan¬ 
guage feaching improvemenf projecf (ELTIP) aimed primarily af secondary 
school level English feaching (A. Rahman, 1998: 28-35). 


6 English in the Media 

One of fhe paramefers for gauging fhe spread of English in Soufh Asia is ifs 
use in fhe media, particularly fhe prinf and audio-visual media. The Indian 
scene can be viewed as a represenfafive case. 

Abbi, Gupfa, and Gargesh (2000) elicifed users' percepfions abouf fheir own 
preference for language in newspapers and TV and radio programs. Keeping 
all fhree media in mind, fhe findings revealed fhaf fhe audience prefers Eng¬ 
lish as fhe medium for gaining knowledge and information. Eor enferfainmenf 
fhe primary medium is ofher Indian languages, fhough fhere is a growing 
frend toward enjoying English popular songs, soap operas, and sifcoms among 
fhe younger generation in urban India. This appears fo be fhe general frend in 
Soufh Asia (see Shahed, 2001: 83-4 for Bangladesh). 

6.1 Newspapers 

Newspapers are published in India in abouf 100 languages fhaf include fhe 
22 principal ones listed in fhe Eighfh Schedule of fhe consfifufion; fhose 
published in English make up a significanf proportion (B. Kachru, 1994). 
Among all fhe dailies, for example, fhe mulfi-edifion The Times of India, edifed 
simulfaneously from seven cifies, has fhe largesf fofal circulation - 1,695,945 
copies - followed by Malayala Manorama (eighf editions) in Malayalam, wifh 
a circulation of 1,132,813, and Dainik Jagran (12 editions) in Hindi, wifh a 
circulation of 1,122,544 (Governmenf of India, 2000: 21). 

In Bangladesh, of fhe 1,601 regisfered newspapers counfrywide, fhere are 
128 dailies published in Dhaka, of which 11 are in English. Oufside Dhaka, 
fhere are 6 English dailies ouf of 233 dailies. The readerships of fhe fhree 
leading English dailies are abouf 35,000,21,500 and 20,000, respectively (Shahed, 
2001: 54). 

The major English language newspapers in Pakisfan are Dawn, Pakistan Times, 
Muslim, Morning News, Nation, Frontier Post, and News International. 

6.2 Radio 

Radio is fhe mass medium fhaf has fhe greafesf reach, bofh geographically and 
socially, in Soufh Asia. 
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In India, for entertainment, people mostly listen to their own regional music 
or to Bollywood film songs. However, news and other information such as 
debates during Parliament sessions, reviewing the day's proceedings in both 
the Houses of Parliament, and political commentaries are broadcast in both 
Hindi and English. 

A total of 12 hours and 20 minutes is devoted to news in the Home Service, 
of which 2 hours and 25 minutes are taken up by 21 news broadcasts in 
English, while Hindi takes up 2 hours and 30 minutes for 20 news broadcasts. 
The remaining languages get between 10 and 40 minutes each (Government of 
India, 2003a). 

In Bangladesh, apart from three news bulletins each day and an hour-long 
program. Music around The World, broadcast three times a week, English is 
hardly used in radio broadcasts. 

6.3 TV (Doordarshan) 

TV {Doordarshan) transmission has increased enormously in India since the 
expansion of television services in India during the Asian Games in 1982. 
In the National Network, English and Hindi dominate the news component. 
News in English gets six slots in a day which total 100 minutes, while five 
slots in Hindi get 100 minutes. The sports charmel presents at least 25 percent 
of its programs in English. The educational programs also have a high per¬ 
centage of programs in English. 

However, private channels such as ESPN, HBO, Star Movies, Star News and 
Star Sports, Star World, AXN, BBG, GNN, and Discovery provide entertain¬ 
ment and information in various Englishes (Government of India, 2003b). 

In Bangladesh, the national TV charmel BTV broadcasts English news twice 
a day and shows English serials twice a week. The two Bangladeshi private 
channels - Ekushe TV and Ghannel I - however do not broadcast any news in 
English, though they present some English serials. 


7 Attitudes toward English 

The attitude toward English in South Asia is in general favorable. Abbi et al. 
(2000: 20, 22) gave informants the questions "Given a choice, which language 
would you like to educate your children in?" and "If you had choice, which 
language would you choose as a mother tongue?" The responses revealed that 
while English is overwhelmingly the desired medium of education, it is not 
desired as a mother tongue. This reinforces the point that English is con¬ 
sidered necessary for education and information, whereas the local language 
or Hindi is preferred for an Indian identity. 

Agnihotri and Kharma (1997: 74) in their study of attitudes towards English 
conclude: "more than 90% informants want some amount of English to be 
used in teaching at all levels of education." Their study also reveals that one of 
the major reasons for learning English is the instrumental function: "it is also 
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seen as a means for enhancing social mobility and individual personality" (p. 
85). Other interesting findings are that English is regarded as one of the Indian 
languages by nearly 75 percent of the informants, and that 77 percent believe 
that progress in science and technology will be hampered without English 
(p. 90). Regarding attitudes toward English-speaking Indians, more than 60 
percent of informants considered them to be sensitive to Indian culture, pro¬ 
gressive, and honest. Einally, there is strong parental encouragement of the 
study of English. The extent of positive attitudes toward English revealed by 
this research indicates that English is here to stay for quite some time as a 
valuable tool. Somewhat similar conclusions were reached by Mansoor (2004) 
for Pakistan and to a lesser degree by Shahed (2001) for Bangladesh. 


8 The Variational Range 

South Asian English (SAE) represents several varieties of English that have 
emerged throughout the subcontinent. These varieties manifest themselves in 
a host of ways through their phonologies, lexicons, syntaxes, and usages. 

8.1 Phonology 

The vowels, consonants, important phonological processes, and major pro¬ 
sodic features of English on the subcontinent have been discussed in Gargesh 
(2004a: 187-97). These are to a great degree common to SAE. Some significant 
features related to vowels are as follows: 

1 The vowels /e/ and /o/ as in face and goat are realized as monophthongs, 
not diphthongs, as in standard British or American English. 

2 The opposition between /a/ and /a/ as in [bAs] and [bos], /a/ and /a/, 
and /^/ and /ae/ is not clear-cut in SAE. 

Some features regarding consonants are as follows: 

1 The syllable-initial voiceless stops of a stressed syllable are not aspirated. 

2 The affricates /ts/ and /dz/ are pronounced as palatal [c] and [j] in SAE. 

3 The alveolar [t] and [d] tend to be retroflexed [certificate = sarfifiket] and 
London = [l3r\d.arr]. 

4 The interdental fricatives [0] and [5] are non-existent and these are 
articulated as dental aspirated voiceless stop [t*’] and voiced stop [d], 
respectively, e.g., thin [Gm] and then [den]. In South India the alveolar 
stop [t] is often used for [0] as in thought [tot]- 

Some important phonological processes are: 

1 In the northern areas of the subcontinent, the word-initial consonant 
clusters #sp-, #st-, #sk- are generally broken up. In the eastern part of the 
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Hindi-Urdu belt a short high prothetic vowel [i] in the word initial 
position is added, e.g., speech [ispiic], school [iskud], while in Punjab 
and Haryana the low-back untensed svarbhakti (anaptyctic) vowel /a/ 
is inserted between the clusters for the same words, e.g., [sapiic], [sokud], 
etc. 

2 The low vowel /a/ is deleted in relatively light positions, e.g., dispensary 
/dis'pensari:/ = [dis'pensri:], allegory /a'legarii:/ = [a'legri:]. 

SAE generally has its own syllable-timed rhythm, and syllables are uttered 
with an almost equal prominence. This means that often SAE does not use 
weak forms of vowels in unsfressed posifions. Thus a senfence like I am think¬ 
ing of you can be heard as ['an 'aem 't'^ipkigg 'af 'yu:]. Here fhe firsf-person 
singular pronoun, fhe auxiliary, and fhe preposition are nof realized in shorf- 
ened forms such as [anm] or [ov]. Since syllables are arficulafed more fully, 
SAE fakes relafively more fime in articulating similar sfrefches of fhe English 
language fhan fhe nafive variefies. 

8.2 Lexicon 

Buf if is in fhe area of lexicon fhaf fhe divergence of SAE is mosf noticeable - 
words acquire fresh meanings in local confexfs. The processes of irmovafion, 
compounding, blending, semanfic shiff, reduplicafion, efc. in Indian English 
vocabulary ifems have been discussed in defail in Hawkins (1986), B. Kachru 
(1965, 1983), and Nihalani ef al. (1979). The same phenomenon in Pakisfani 
and Bangladeshi confexfs has been described in Baumgardner (1998: 205-46) 
and Shahed (2001: 57-60), respectively. 

Some examples of fhe indigenous words infroduced info fhe English lan¬ 
guage are unifs of measuremenf: Crore (10 million) and lakh (100,000) are fhe 
unifs used in fhe Annual Report 2002-3 of fhe Minisfry of Human Resource 
Developmenf, Govfernmenf of India. Goldsmifhs, while weighing gold orna- 
menfs, use ratti:, ma:sha: (= 8 ratti:), tola: (= 12 ma:sha:) (see Baumgardner, 1998). 
Mosf of fhe unifs mentioned by Baumgardner and Kermedy (1994) and Gramley 
(2001: 55-7) for Pakisfani English are also in use in Indian English. 

Ofher words of Soufh Asian origin used in SAE are names of food 
ifems such as dosa, idli, vara, roti, efc. In addition, SAE uses irmovafions 
such as finger chips Trench fries', full-boiled and half-boiled egg 'hard-' and 
'soff-boiled eggs'. Irmovafive compounds are exemplified by pen-down- 
strike, tool-down-strike, driver-cum-salesman, to airlift, to airdash, to chargesheet, to 
turnturtle, efc. Some morphemes like +wa:la: (signaling ownership or agency), 
+hood, +ism, efc. are quife productive, e.g., policewa:la:, ricksha:wa:la:, netahood, 
goondaism, efc. English ifems undergo semanfic shiff in ifems such as four- 
twenty 'a swindler' (fhe penal code 420 defines such crimes); secular 'respecf 
for all religions', communal 'bigofed' in fhe confexf of religion, trade 'fo 
exchange' as in "India, Pakisfan frade wanfed lisf" {The Times of India, Augusf 
12, 2004, p. 1). 
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8.3 Syntax 

The S 5 mtax of SAE has been described in a number of sfudies including B. 
Kachru (1983,1994), T. Rahman (1990), S. Sridhar (1996), and Bhaff (2004). For 
insfance, fhe use of complex noun phrases in Indian English reflecfs fhe influ¬ 
ence of speakers' mofher tongues. In Indian confexfs fhey funcfion fo concretize 
a name, e.g., Metros Operation Control Centre (fhe organizafion fhaf confrols fhe 
operafion of fhe underground railroad in mefropolifan cifies). Anofher feafure 
is fhe use of presenf progressive wifh sfafive verbs, e.g., I am having a cold 
(T have a cold'); Gautam was knowing that he would come ('Gaufam knew fhaf he 
would come'); I am loving it (ad for MacDonald's). B. Kachru (1983: 497-510) 
poinfs ouf fhaf articles in IE are used in ways unfamiliar fo Irmer-Circle varie- 
fies, e.g., the can occur wifh proper nouns as in the Mahatma Gandhi. Lack of 
subjecf-auxiliary inversion is widely attested, e.g.. What you would like to read? 
When you would like to come? So is fhe widespread use of isn’t it or no in fag 
quesfions, e.g.. You went there yesterday, isn’t it? You went their yesterday, no? 
Baumgardner (1987) describes use of noun clause or noun phrase complemenf 
consfrucfions in characferisfic ways in Pakisfani English, e.g., "They were nof 
af all inferesfed in democracy ... and were only interested to grab power af any 
cosf," "Pakisfan has no control to influence affairs inside Afghanisfan," "He 
went fo China for learning Chinese" (see also Nihalani ef al., 1979; Y. Kachru 
and Nelson, 2006; T. Rahman, 1990). 

8.4 Communicative styles 

Communicative sfyles appropriafe fo Soufh Asian socioculfural confexf 
are resorted fo in many domains (see B. Kachru, 2003; Y. Kachru, 1987, 1992, 
1993, 1999, 2001, 2003; Pandey, 2004). Some examples from mafrimonial ad- 
verfisemenfs, obifuaries, producf adverfisemenfs, and fhe language of admin- 
isfrafion follow. Consider fhe following mafrimonial adverfisemenf: 

Convt. prof. Qlfd. Fair bful. Brahmin girl for fair h'some KKB boy, 27/172/, 
MBA from reputed University with MNC Delhi as International Mkt. Mgr. Send 
BHP. Write Box No. LUC 510603C Times of India, Lucknow-01 {The Times of India, 
August 15, 2004, Matrimonial Section, p. 1). 

[Convt. = convent-educated, prof. Qlfd. = professionally qualified, bful = 
beautiful, KKB = Kanya Kubja Brahmin, BHP = Biodata, Horoscope, and 
Photograph] 

Many advertisements specifically demand "convent-educated" or "English- 
speaking" brides, and they mention their caste - here KKB (Kanya Kubja 
Brahmin) - and most of them, whether settled in India or abroad, ask for 
BHP (Biodata/Horoscope/Photograph). The Indian ad emphasizes economic 
solidity and the role of the family is central, for it is the parents who place the 
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ad and act as intermediaries in any ensuing negotiations and the eventual 
wedding. 

Announcements of death are culture specific. The Times of India (dafed 
Augusf 10, 2004, p. 4), announces "fhe sad demise" (somefimes "sudden and 
untimely demise") of a person whose "pious soul deparfed for fhe heavenly 
abode." This is followed by armouncemenf of a dafe for "cremation"/"kirfan 
and ardas for fhe peace of fhe deparfed soul"/"Ufhaoni." This is an example 
of a highly resfricfed culfure-dependenf use of a non-nafive language for 
naming communify-specific rifes fhaf is quife uninfelligible fo a speaker of 
English oufside fhe Indian culfure. 

A code mixed sfyle is used in informal falk and in fhe newspapers. The 
headline of fhe Times of India, July 21, 2004 was: "PM shatters babus' dreams" 
(subheading "Officials can'f Take Shorf Leave For Foreign Assignmenfs"). The 
word "Babus" refers fo fhe bureaucracy. The firsf senfence of fhe ediforial on 
page 8 of fhe Hindustan Times, Augusf 4, 2004, reads as "After laboring hard 
for fhree days, fhe BJP's four day Chinfan baifhak has delivered a mouse." The 
Chintan baithak was a brainsforming session of fhe BJP (a political parfy) fo 
fake stock of fhe elecforal defeaf in fhe general elections, and fhe "mouse" 
refers fo fhe fufilify of fhe exercise. 

A famous Pepsi ad, "yeh dil mange more," uses fhe word more, which 
creafes inferesfing ambiguify. In Hindi, a word wifh identical pronunciation 
refers fo 'peacock', while fhe English word more, coupled wifh dil mange 'hearf 
demands', signals 'greater desire'. 

The language of adminisfrafion also shows characteristic Soufh Asiarmess. 
Some examples are: "Minisfer may like fo pass orders," meaning fhaf fhe file is 
senf fo fhe minisfer for his signafure; "Submiffed for orders," meaning fhaf fhe 
Minisfer has fhe discrefion fo approve or rejecf fhe proposal; "Please speak," 
meaning 'come and explain'. 

In adminisfrafive language, you never wrife leffers, you always address 
communications; you never inform anyone, you always intimate; and when 
you wanf fo know anyfhing you don'f say: "Please lef me know," you say: 
Please enlighten us. 

Polifeness in Asian sociefy is a conventionalized phenomenon, which is parf 
of fhe conversafional sfyle of Soufh Asian Englishes (Y. Kachru, 2003). The 
sfrafegy of mainfaining a positive face, i.e., enhancing anofher's self-esfeem, 
can be seen in fhe example: What is your good name, please? A similar sfrafegy is 
exhibifed fhrough insistence when offering: Take only this much, just this much 
and Have some more, have some more. The guesf expecfs fhis; a requesf such as 
Won't you have more? would sound negative. 

Kinship ferms such as sister, uncle, auntie are also used for polifeness 
(K. Sridhar, 1991). The honorific suffix +ji or +sahib affached fo names is more 
deferenfial fhan fhe use of Mr or Mrs. 

IE speakers also af times juxfapose idioms in novel ways, e.g.: "I am in very 
good healfh and hope you are in fhe same boaf" (S. Das, 1982: 144; Hawkins, 
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1986). For more on discourse in varieties of Englishes, see B. Kachru (1992), 
Smith (1987). 

9 Literary Creativity 

Creative writing in SAE has gained in stature in recent years. International 
awards such as the Booker Prize or national ones such as the armual award 
of the Sahitya Akademi, Delhi, are indications of the increasing appreciation 
and acceptability of creative writing in SAE. 

In present-day bilingual India there are many who write only in English, 
although it is their second language. Pritish Nandy (1973: 8) in his Indian 
Poetry in English Today declares that English is "a language of our own, yes, an 
Indian language, in which we can feel deeply, create and convey experiences 
and responses typically Indian." The poet Kamala Das, for example, is con¬ 
scious of her Indian multilingualism, for she says: 

I speak three languages, write in 
Two, dream in one. 

She answers another objection: 

Don't write in English, they said, 

English is not your mother tongue . .. 

. . . The language I speak 
Becomes mine, its distortions, its queerness 
All mine, mine alone, it is half English, half 
Indian, funny perhaps, but it is honest. 

It is as human as I am human ... 

... It voices my joys, my longings my 
Hopes .. . 

(Kamala Das, 1965: 10) 

N. Ezekiel in his Very Indian Poems in Indian English has created some satir¬ 
ical dramatic monologs in which characters use English at a point somewhere 
below B. Kachru's central point in the "dine of bilingualism." This is common 
practice for portrayal of character in IE writing. The example given below 
exploits the use of the present progressive and the lack of articles, and the 
rhythm appears to be generated by the accentual-syllable structure that is 
common to most Indian languages: 

I am standing for peace and non-violence 

Why world is fighting fighting 

Why all people of world 

Are not following Mahatma Gandhi 

I am not simply understanding. 

(N. Ezekiel, 1989: 237, The Patriot) 
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Contemporary poets and novelists have transcended the colonial past 
and have entered the postcolonial era in their attitudes and uses of English. 
Indians have contextualized English as art by making the language look exotic 
to the Inner Circle through their context-based usages. The appropriations can 
be seen at times in changing the rhythmic patterns, which may even affect 
conventional spellings; fusing words; using a more localized lexicon, synfax, 
and cenfral fhemafic symbols. 

Arundhafi Roy, in The God of Small Things (1997: 261), capfures fhe rhyfhm 
of fhe speech leamf by hearf by fhe six-year-old Lenin fhrough a differenfly 
organized spelling sysfem. Thus, fhe famous Anfhony's speech from Shake¬ 
speare occurs as follows: 

I cometoberry Caesar, not to praise him. Theevil that mendoo lives after them. 

The goodisoft interred with their bones. 

An example of fhe English language molded fo meef fhe culfural demands 
of Indian fhoughf can be seen below: 

.. . take seven steps with him that will make him my ally. (Gauri Deshpande, 

cited in Chindhade, 2001: 10) 

The seven steps in the example are a transcreation of fhe seven fimes going 
around fhe holy fire fhaf make a Hindu man and woman husband and wife. 

The disfincf feafures of creafive works of Soufh Asian wrifers such as fhe 
ones menfioned above or wrifers such as Salman Rushdie, Taslima Nasreen, 
and Bapsi Sidhwa underscore Soufh Asia's claim nof only as a sociolinguisfic 
area (Pandif, 1972), buf also as a liferary area in a sea of fierce regional and 
linguisfic loyallies. Bengali liferafure, for insfance, is more Bengali fhan if is 
Soufh Asian, a facf fhaf applies fo ofher regional Soufh Asian languages as 
well. Buf a Bengali who wrifes in English reaches ouf fo fhe enfire Soufh Asian 
region. The common feafure is fhaf SAE wrifers nafivize fheir English fo fhe 
exfenf fhaf fhe connofafions and semiofics fhaf exisf in fheir local languages 
are imporfed info fhe medium used. Creafive wrifing in SAE is a unique 
experimenf wherein English is fhe second language of bofh fhe wrifers and 
fheir readers. Whereas Beckeff and Conrad assimilafed fo fhe culfural semiof¬ 
ics of fheir adopfed language, Soufh Asian wrifers are confribufing fo fhe 
developmenf of new canons in world English liferafure (see, e.g., Cha'ien, 
2004; Dissanayake, 1997; B. Kachru, 2001/2005; Narasimhaiah, 1978; T. Rahman, 
1991; S. Sridhar, 1982, among ofhers). 


10 Conclusion 

English occupies a special place in Soufh Asia, a place unlike fhaf of any 
indigenous language. Because of insfifufional and sociefal supporf, almosf 
all higher-order acfivifies in fhe domains of education, commerce, law, and 
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administration have to be negotiated and performed in English (See Rahman, 
1990 for Pakisfan). The sociefal and insfifufional supporf for English is so 
sfrong fhaf if is generally believed fhaf one carmof become a docfor, engineer, 
lawyer, scienfisf, pilof, or bureaucraf wifhouf proven proficiency in English. And 
if appears fhaf fhe funcfional role of English in Soufh Asia can only increase. 

Creafive writing shows fhaf English in Soufh Asia has undergone a process 
of decolonizafion (B. Kachru, 2005 has exfensive bibliographical references). In 
fhis confexf fhe feaching of English carmof buf be influenced by fhe indig¬ 
enous characfer of fhe ofher languages which are presenf. This sifuafion has 
direcf relevance for fhe developmenf of aufhenfic maferials for fhe feaching of 
English, given fhe linguistic, social, and culfural heferogeneify of fhe region. 

The main educafional goal in Soufh Asia is fo minimize social and economic 
disparities and inequalify of power and fo creafe a positive discriminafion in 
favor of fhe weak by giving each person an opporfunify fo learn English. The 
plural and heferogeneous nafure of Soufh Asian sociefy demands fhaf regional 
aufonomy be exercised for developing regionally and culfurally specific cur¬ 
ricula so fhaf fhe English language classroom consfifufes an imporfanf sife for 
inifiafing indigenous knowledge. In order fo achieve fhis, problems emanating 
from a gigantic sysfem of education wifh huge enrolmenfs and nof very well 
prepared feachers will have fo be fackled imaginafively. Posifive signs are 
fhe growing use of felevision and compufer fechnology for educafional pur¬ 
poses and fhe general awareness among fhe underprivileged for fhe need for 
English educafion.^ 

See also Chapfers 15, World Englishes Today; 16, Contact Linguistics 
AND World Englishes; 17, Varieties of World Englishes; 20, Written 
Language, Standard Language, Global Language; 23, Literary Creativ¬ 
ity IN World Englishes; 25, World Englishes and Culture Wars; 36, 
Teaching World Englishes; 38, World Englishes and Lexicography; 41, 
World Englishes and Corpora Studies. 


NOTES 


1 In India various committees, 

conferences, and commissions have 
grappled with the question of media 
of education and examination in 
higher education. Some important 
ones need to be mentioned - 
University Education Commission 
(1948), the Kunzru Committee 
appointed by the University Grants 
Commission (UGC) (1955), National 
Integration Council (1962), The 


Education Commission (1964-6), 
and the UGC's working group on 
Regional Languages as media of 
instruction (1978) (see Srivastava, 
1994: 178-82). 

2 Eor perspectives on English as a 
global language, and its teaching, 
see Gargesh (2004b), Halliday (2003), 
McKay (2004), Schneider (1997), 
Smith (1976, 1983), and Widdowson 
(1997). 
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7 East Asian Englishes 


NOBUYUKI HONNA 


1 Introduction 

The English language situation in East Asia is being strengthened with a dra¬ 
matic increase in the number of students learning the language in the whole 
region. While China witnesses 300 million people toiling at English lessons, 
Japan has officially acfivafed an English-speaking Japanese developmenf proj- 
ecf. Korea and Taiwan are conspicuously committed fo sfrengfhening fheir 
primary-school English language leaching (ELT) programs. In ofher parfs of 
Asia where English serves as a language of infranafional communication and 
where ELT spreads and succeeds, national varieties are bound fo emerge. 
Alfhough English is designafed as an infemafional (nof infranafional) lan¬ 
guage in Easf Asia, indicafions are fhaf whaf amounfs fo a nafional variefy is 
developing in each counfry in fhis region, too. One cause of fhis phenomenon 
can be affribufed fo fhe communicative approaches adopted in ELT pro¬ 
grams region-wide. Those approaches are mean! fo puf more value on mufual 
undersfanding fhan on simple mimicry and rigid pattern practice. Increased 
exposure fo English-using environmenfs is also expected fo make learners 
aware of varieties, fhereby helping fhem fo recognize fhaf fhey can use 
English effecfively wifhouf speaking like a nafive speaker. This chapfer 
presenfs a brief description of fhe currenf English language sifuafion and 
ELT irmovafions while referring fo some sfrucfural and pragmatic feafures 
often noficed in English in Easf Asia. 


2 China 

The firsf confacf befween English speakers and Chinese on fhe Chinese main¬ 
land occurred in 1637 when four British ships arrived in Macau and Canton 
on an expedifionary mission. A cenfury later, "Chinese Pidgin English" 
(which was fhen called broken English, jargon, mixed dialect, or Canton English) 
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developed as a lingua franca between natives and foreigners on the coast of 
South China (Bolton, 2002a: 184-5; see also Bolton, 2002b). 

The growth and diffusion of Chinese Pidgin English was enhanced by its 
extensive usability, advantage of which was taken by Chinese merchants and 
foreign traders bilaterally. The ban hammered out by the Chinese government 
on the communication between foreigners and Chinese inhabitants made 
it extremely difficult for both parties to learn the counterpart's language for¬ 
mally. Those natives who dared to teach the "language of the central flowery 
nation" to outside "barbarians" were denounced as traitors (Bolton, 2002a: 
185). After the first Anglo-Chinese War of 1839-42, Chinese Pidgin English 
spread to other open port cities including Shanghai, making it an indispens¬ 
able lingua franca between natives and foreigners and even among Chinese 
(e.g., compradors) themselves when they spoke different provincial dialects. 

After 225 years of international contact, the Treaty of Tientsin of 1862 opened 
many other places (including inland enclaves) to Western interests of various 
sorts. Throughout the country, missionaries from the West established schools, 
where either English was formally taught either as an important subject or 
adopted as a medium of instruction. By the early twentieth century, there 
actually developed a social stratification of Chinese English in the continuum 
of educated and pidgin varieties. The writings by Lin Yutang (1895-1976) and 
John Wu (1899-1986) represented prominent examples of educated English 
in China. The missionary influence continued up to the Republican era, sub¬ 
sequent to the overthrow of the Qing d 5 masty in 1911. 

The establishment of the People's Republic of China (PRC) in 1949 brought 
forth a chain of drastic changes in many domains of life. English disappeared 
from the school curriculum and Russian became the main foreign language 
since the new government turned to the USSR for help in its nation-building 
project (Hu, 2001). After the collapse of the Cultural Revolution (1966-76), 
English recovered its importance and popularity as the country shifted to 
modernization and economic development. 

2.1 The current English language situation and 
educational responses 

When a Japanese group of college Chinese teachers visited several campuses 
in major cities to talk with students in Chinese, Chinese students surprised 
Japanese visitors by greeting them in English. The leader of the Japanese group 
had to say in English first: "We are Chinese teachers from Japan. Please speak 
Chinese to us." Por many students now, English is recognized as an indis¬ 
pensable language for international exchange and better-paid employment. 

A primary school English textbook adopted in Tientsin starts with this 
preface: "English is usually used at international settings, and it is also a tool 
to grasp advanced scientific and technological information. In accordance 
with our country's reform and open-door policies, it is essential that we learn 
English properly" (Horma, 2000: 104). Thus, the government put a renewed 
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emphasis on English language teaching. While it is introduced at grade 3 in 
most major cities, English is a very important subject at all levels of formal 
education. TV and radio sfafions popularize ELT programs across fhe counfry. 

The nafional College English Tesf (CET) promofes English language learn¬ 
ing af fhe ferfiary level. The cerfificafe of CET Band 4/6 has affained such a 
high social value fhaf a majorify of universifies adopf fhe policy of "no CET 4/ 
6 cerfificafe, no graduation diploma," wifh fhe resulf fhaf 6 million sfudenfs 
fake fhe fesfs armually. The China Public English Tesf Sysfem (PETS) also 
affracfs a huge number of learners as more and more business and ofher 
organizafions use ifs cerfificafe as an official measure of English language 
proficiency (Pang, Zhou, and Pu, 2002: 202-3). 

2.2 China English 

At fhe fum of fhe fwenfy-firsf cenfury, sfrucfural and funcfional sfudies of 
Chinese patterns of English blossomed. In fhose sfudies (such as Bolfon, 2002b, 
2003), exfensive affempfs were made fo explore Chinese characferisfics of Eng¬ 
lish in fhe domains of phonology, lexicon, synfax, semantics, pragmafics, and 
communication sfyles. The discoveries in fhese endeavors seem fo suggesf fhaf 
Chinese variefies of English are developing. Due fo limifed space, only a few 
fopics are discussed below. 

English language specialisfs in China fend fo refer fo local feafures of Eng¬ 
lish as China English insfead of Chinese English (or even Sinicized English) 
since fhey claim fhaf fhe laffer characferizafion sounds derogafory fo fhem, 
associafed wifh Chinese Pidgin English or Chinglish. To fhem, China English 
is an educafed variefy of English fhaf Chinese speakers of fhe language are 
expecfed fo employ af infemafional encounfers, expressing fheir own culfural 
norms, behavioral patterns, and value sysfems (Jiang, 2002). 

Parficularly imporfanf is fhe domain of lexicon. Beside an increasing flood 
of Chinese words info English in China (such as "guanxi" for relationship 
or cormecfion), many English phrases have been coined fo refer fo Chinese 
ways and experiences of life. Tradifional ones include: "Eour Books," 
"Pive Classics," "barefoof docfor," "people's commune," "greaf leap forward," 
"paper figer," "ideological remodeling," "reeducation," "reform fhrough phys¬ 
ical labor," "red guard," "red rice," "capifalisf reader." More recenf fypes are: 
"one counfry, fwo sysfems," "fo replace cadres wifh new cadres," "fhe higher 
aufhorifies have policies and fhe localifies have fheir counfermeasures," 
"plarmed commodify economy," "enferprise confracfed production sysfem," 
"vegefable baskef projecf," "safefy firsf and prevenfion firsf," "oufsfanding 
deeds and advanced persons," "iron bowl of rice," "four modernizations," 
"one-family-one-child policy," "family confracfed responsibilify sysfem." China 
Daily, Shanghai Daily, or fhe Beijing Today weekly are full of fhese expressions. 

Since a person's "face" is an enormously imporfanf concepf relafed fo his/ 
her honor, respecf, pride, and identify in China (and mosf of fhe orienfal 
world), "face" collocafions abound in addifion fo fhe ubiquifous "saving/ 
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losing face." Jia (2004) discusses aspects of Chinese "practice of face" and "face 
negotiation," employing such Chinese-English specific phraseologies as "main¬ 
tain (strive for) some amount of face," "hold up the Chinese face to the world," 
"she hasn't showed us the least amount of face," "you shouldn't have given 
her so much face," "you are simply losing my face," "a Chinese way of giving 
face to somebody," "have no face (left)," "love (desire) for face," "faceless," 
"give (grant) me some face," "reject (refuse) face," "rather die to save face," 
"take my face into consideration," "your face is bigger than mine," "there is 
no faceless communication," "hierarchical face," "group face," "care for the 
other's face," etc. 

China English accommodates Chinese-based pragmatics. Thus, "I'm not that 
good. You've overpraised me" is the response to a compliment heard more 
frequently than "Thank you." Adopting American/British address forms is 
not a simple matter. "Having been exposed to both Chinese and Western 
norms," Hong Kong linguist David Li explains, "I often have to undergo a 
mental struggle in the intercultural workplace before settling on a particular 
choice ... I constantly feel that following one set of norms entails violating 
another" (Li, 2002: 581). 

In terms of discourse, the "frame-main" order prevails - in making a re¬ 
quest, its reason is stated earlier than its content (Kirkpatrick and Xu, 2002). A 
similar trend is observed by Jia and Cheng (2002), who characterize Chinese 
discourse organization as "indirect and inductive" in accordance with the 
traditional "qi-cheng-zhuan-he" model of rhetorical structuring. Eor details 
and ramifications see also Scollon (1991), Scollon, Wong, and Kirkpatrick 
(2000) and Hu (1999). 

These differences can occasionally cause a serious international and 
intercultural communication problem. Honna, Kirkpatrick, and Gilbert (2001: 
16-17) cite a case that was eye-witnessed in Hong Kong prior to its return 
to China: 

Several years ago, when Hong Kong was still a colony of Britain, I [Kirkpatrick] 
was sitting in the office of a superintendent of the Hong Kong Police Force. The 
superintendent was English. In those colonial days, almost all the police officers 
were expatriates and the sergeants and constables were all locals. I was there 
because I worked for a company who had been asked to explain the communica¬ 
tion problems that were common in the police force at that time. 

There was a quiet knock at the door and in came a young Chinese police 
constable . . . 

"Yes?", enquired the superintendent. 

"My mother is not very well, sir," started the constable. 

"Yes?", repeated the superintendent, a frown appearing on his brow. 

"She has to go into hospital, sir," continued the constable. 

"So?" 

"On Thursday, sir." 

The superintendent's frown was replaced by a look of exasperation. "What is it 
that you want?", he asked sternly. 
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At this direct question, the constable's face fell and he simply mumbled, "Noth¬ 
ing, sir. ft's all right," and turned and left the room. 

As soon as the door had closed the superintendent turned to me and said: 

"You see. A classic case. They can't get to the point." 

"So, what would you want him to say?", 1 asked. 

"Well, instead of beating aroimd the bush, he should come straight to the 
point. He obviously wants some leave so he can look after his mother. He should 
ask for leave and nof waste my time going on about his poor mother." 

"You want him to say something like, 'Can I have some leave please, sir?"' 

"Yes, exactly," replied the superintendent. 

Traditionally, non-native speakers were expected to conform to native speak¬ 
ers' norms of linguistic behavior, because English was broadly considered as 
an American or a British language. In view of world Englishes, however, these 
assumptions are increasingly questioned. If English is a multicultural language, 
it has to be used as such. Horma (2004) argues that restrictive conformism 
does not meet the requirements of English across cultures and new ways of 
diversity management should be based on intercultural literacy to be nurtured 
in language awareness education. 


3 Japan 

The English language was first introduced into Japan in March, 1600. It was 
when William Adams, the English pilot of a Dutch ship, reached the western 
part of the country after a shipwreck. Later renamed as Miura Anjin in the 
Japanese fashion, he soon acquired Shogun Tokugawa leyasu's personal trust 
and worked as an intermediary between the Japanese ruler and Great Britain's 
King James I, delivering translated messages back and forth across the seas 
(Sugimoto, 1999). 

However, English did not become a language to be learned by Japanese 
officials and intellectuals for a long time. Japan allowed foreign relations only 
with the Dutch as part of its national insulation policy proclaimed in 1635 and 
upheld until the collapse of the shogunate. In fact, when the shogunate awoke 
to the deterioration of Dutch influence in world affairs and understood the 
importance of English as a language for obtaining international information 
in the early nineteenth century, it was a Dutch trade officer called Jan Cock 
Bloomhoff (1779-1853) who first taught English language lessons to Japanese 
samurai and other intellectuals in charge of translation in 1809, using Dutch 
textbooks and Dutch and Japanese as the languages of instruction (Mozumi, 
1989: 89-92). 

At the time of Meiji Restoration (1868), Japan's new enlightened leaders 
came to realize that English would be essential for the country's moderniza¬ 
tion and development. The Government soon established a national educa¬ 
tional system in 1872 and introduced English language teaching in five-year 
secondary schools, often even in six-year primary schools, in major cities. At 
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the initial stages, reprints of English textbooks brought from fhe Unifed Sfafes 
and fhe Unifed Kingdom were used in fhe feaching of mafhemafics, physics, 
chemisfry, world geography, world history, or efhics in newly insfifufed 
secondary schools. Af ifs dawning period, fhe Tokyo Imperial Universify 
had fo employ foreign professors invifed from America, Brifain, Germany, or 
France, who offered fheir lecfures in fheir languages. As depicted in Tsubouchi 
Shoyo's nafuralisfic and descriptive novel The Student Character of the Present 
Time (1885-6), fhere even emerged indications of Japanese and English bilin¬ 
gualism among universify sfudenfs (Ono, 2000). These frends soon subsided 
as Japanese professors replaced foreign counferparfs and English feaching 
conceded fo grammar and franslafion mefhods before fhe close of fhe Meiji 
era (1912). 

English language feaching was reinvigorafed as peace was resfored after 
fhe end of World War II in 1945. Two years later, fhe governmenf sef up 
six-year primary school and fhree-year junior high school education as 
compulsory, wifh English infroduced nafionally as a subjecf from fhe firsf 
year of fhe secondary curriculum fo confinue info fhe fhree-year senior 
high school and fhen fo college. Alfhough if was officially designafed as an 
elective course, almosf all schools offered if as a required subjecf, wifh English 
emphasized as an indispensable key fo fhe infemafional communify. This 
approach fo ELT continued info fhe fwenfy-firsf cenfury wifh subsfanfial 
changes. 

3.1 English in Japanese society 

Since Japan opened ifs door fo foreign counfries, English has always been a 
very imporfanf social issue in Japan. Beside ELT improvemenfs, fhree promin- 
enf issues now include a torrential influx of English words info fhe Japanese 
language, argumenfs for English as a second official language, and corporafe 
responses fo English as an international language. 

3.1.1 English in Japanese 

Perhaps fhe mosf remarkable influence which fhe English language has ex¬ 
erted in Japan is ifs lexical influx info Japanese (Sfanlaw, 2004). Many Japanese 
consider English "loan words" in Japanese as one of fhe mosf imporfanf, seri¬ 
ous, and grave problems confronting fhe Japanese language foday. The reason 
is simply fhaf people believe fhaf fhe influx of a fremendous amounf of foreign 
words info Japanese is an infrusion and will evenfually lead fo fhe confusion, 
corruption, and decay of fheir nafional language. 

Commenfafors normally blame fhose Japanese who resorf fo "inconsider- 
afe" use of foreign words in a sifuafion where "beautiful, aufhenfic" Japanese 
ones are available. Letters fo fhe edifor's pages of major nafional newspapers 
are consfanfly filled wifh complainfs filed by readers abouf "excessive use of 
undecipherable, unnecessary, undesirable, and misleading words" borrowed 
from English. 
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In 2003, the National Institute for Japanese Language came up with 
Japanese substitutes for over a hundred English expressions used in 
Japanese confexfs in an efforf fo decrease fhe "fhoughfless" dependence on 
foreign words. The lisf includes "oufsourcing," "acfion program," "access," 
"agenda," "assessmenf," "analysf," and "amenify," fo menfion jusf some of fhe 
ifems selecfed for Japanese franslafion. Yef, many of fhe proposed Japanese 
subsfifufes may nof necessarily work. 

There seem fo be fwo major reasons for fhe difficulties. Firsf, foreign words 
involve new concepfs fhaf are nof easy fo express in Japanese. Second, foreign 
words are very offen used as euphemisms in Japan; fheir Japanese rendifions 
would kill fhe effecf and become useless. "Hello Work" (formerly called 
Public Employmenf Sfabilizafion Office) and "green car" (Japan Railway's Eirsf 
Class passenger cargo) are cases in poinf. 

These reasons indicafe fhaf Japanese people acfually need fhese foreign words 
for fhe smoofh working of fheir presenf-day sociefy. To make sense of fhe 
sifuafion, Horma (1995) affempfs a sysfemafic analysis of fhe issues involved 
in English in Japanese, looking af (1) fhe Japanizafion pafferns, (2) fhe role 
which borrowing plays in modem Japanese sociefy, and (3) fhe sociolinguisfic 
forces fhaf sfimulafe fhe influx of English info Japanese. Oshima (2003) 
examines fhe confacf process in ferms of pidginizafion and creolizafion, while 
Moody and Mafsumofo (2003) analyze creative aspecfs in fhe use of English 
in Japanese in ferms of "code ambiguafion." 

3.1.2 Proposal for English as a second official language 
Anofher inferesfing developmenf is fhe confroversy over a proposal fo make 
English a second official language in Japan, a fopic fhaf affracfed wide public 
affenfion in January 2000. The proposal was included in "The Fronfier Wifhin: 
Individual Empowermenf and Better Governance in fhe New Millermium," 
a reporf published by an advisory panel fo Prime Minisfer Keizo Obuchi 
(Honna and Takeshifa, 2003). 

The idea of a bilingual policy did nof originafe wifh fhe release of fhis 
reporf. Much earlier, Arinori Mori (1847-89), a prominenf sfafesman, diplo¬ 
ma!, and proponenf of Wesfern fhoughf and social practices, proposed 
fhe abandonmenf of fhe Japanese language for English. Yukichi Fukuzawa 
(1835-1901), an educafor, wrifer, and propagafor of Wesfern knowledge, who 
founded Keio Gijuku (now Keio Universify), wanfed English spread all over 
Japan. The debafe abouf fhe use of English, fherefore, is nof new. 

The lafesf proposal did nof make any headway due fo fhe facf fhaf if 
was simply flown as a frial balloon and if did nof show any concrefe acfion 
programs. Looking back af fhe proposal now, we may wonder if if is really 
necessary fo have a law fhaf declares English as a second official language 
in fhe counfry. Japanese people and organizations now are becoming more 
aware fhan before of fhe realify of fhe imporfance of English as a language of 
infemafional information, communicafion, and cooperafion. 
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In some companies, English is already used as a de facto in-house language. 
In many others, English proficiency, often represented by TOEIC scores, is 
required as a condition for promotion. Eor a larger number of Japanese to 
acquire a working command of English for their own specific purposes, it 
seems to be much more productive to try to improve ELT programs from a 
long-range point of view than to plan legal intervention in the use of English 
in Japanese society. Actually, the proposal caused a great number of reper¬ 
cussions in the nation's renewed efforts for ELT (see 3.2). 

3.1.3 Corporate responses to English as an international 
language 

One of the reasons Japanese use to explain their lack of English proficiency is 
that English is not much needed in Japanese society. Actually, however, in this 
age of information and communication, Japanese naturally have more actual, 
immediate, and potential needs for English use in their country than they 
apparently realize. Internet communication is a good example. 

Japan is often referred to as an inscrutable nation. This reputation obviously 
is caused by the lack of information sent out overseas from Japan. While much 
is disseminated in Japanese for domestic consumption, little is prepared 
in English for international audiences. Those abroad who attempt access to 
English-language websites created by the Japanese government and corpor¬ 
ate organizations have often been largely disappointed at not finding what 
they wished to obtain. Eurthermore, overseas observers sometimes find English 
websites here unrenewed or indecipherable. In reality, those organizations 
that do not pay careful attention to their English-language websites are most 
likely to be interpreted as not interested in international perspectives. Marshall 
McLuhan's axiom that the medium is the message has never been truer than 
in Japan today. 

In view of all this, Horma (2003) suggests that government and business 
organizations ought to develop concrete and feasible language policies and 
programs. If their activities attract international interest, they should be asked 
to distribute information in English as a global language. A working com¬ 
mand of English utilized by employees is a great asset of any business firm 
and public office. Effective in-house training programs will contribute to 
increased credibility and therefore better evaluation of an organization. 

3.2 MEXT initiatives for improved ELT 

Although Japan's "English conversation" education industry is said to be 
worth 2 trillion yen (close to 20 billion US dollars), which is as strong as 
the country's publication business, Japanese are notorious for their "national" 
failure to acquire a working command of English. However, in an attempt to 
meet the increasing trends of globalization and international interdependency 
in the global village, the Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, Science and 
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Technology (MEXT) made public in 2003 an action plan to cultivate "Japanese 
with English abilities." 

The plan calls for the establishment, by the year 2008, of a sysfem fo carry 
ouf various programs fo beffer Japan's ELT. The Minisfry has sfrongly 
appealed fo fhe public, local governmenfs, and business and indusfrial com- 
munifies for all-ouf supporf and cooperafion in ifs inifiafives for improved 
ELT. Sfarfing from 2008, according fo fhe plan, English classes will be mosfly 
conducfed in English and feachers will acquire English skills (TOEIC 730) fo 
be able fo use fhe language in fhe classroom, while 10,000 high school sfudenfs 
will sfudy overseas every year and a sizable number of feachers will be senf 
abroad for advanced ELT framing. 

The currenf aim of Japan's ELT in public education is fo develop a working 
command of fhis global language and nurfure infemafional awareness on fhe 
parf of fhe sfudenfs. Thaf is why ELT is of fen considered as parf of a larger 
endeavor of infemafional awareness educafion. Theoretically, ELT for fhis goal 
is composed of fhree imporfanf elemenfs: (1) undersfanding ofher culfures, 
(2) explaining our own culfure, and (3) feaching English as an infemafional 
language. 

Unforfunafely, Japan's ELT is inclined fo puf too much emphasis on reading 
abouf foreign culfures, mosfly fhose of fhe USA and fhe UK. Wifh a clear 
undersfanding of English as an infemafional language for wider communica- 
fion, if has now become obvious fhaf an end should be puf fo fhis pracfice 
and a new frack be prepared. An increasing number of feachers of English 
are aware fhaf Japanese people need fhis additional language fo falk abouf 
fhemselves wifh people from abroad, fo explain Japanese cusfoms, and 
fo express fheir opinions on international occasions. Acfually, a change is in 
sighf. New high-school fexfbooks infroduced in 2002 confain more Japanese 
fopics. Emphasis on expressive and explanatory communicafion skills in ELT 
has worldwide implicafions. When Japanese and Viefnamese meef, Japanese 
will be inferesfed in Viefnam and Viefnamese in Japan. If English is a lan¬ 
guage for information, we will have fo be prepared fo give our information 
in English. 

3.3 Japanese English creativity 

Teachers and sfudenfs in Japan invariably characterize Japanese English as full 
of errors, and fhis evaluafion seems fo be a common denominator among 
many corrective books (Pefersen, 1988, 1990, for example). Acfually, as rep- 
resenfed by Takefufa (1982) and Suenobu (2002), mosf "scientific" sfudies of 
Japanese English affempf fo discover how devianf Japanese pafferns are 
from American or British sfandards. When sfafisfically examined, however, 
ufferances fhaf Japanese users of English produce fend fo confain fewer 
grammatical misfakes fhan widely believed. In a quanfifafive sfudy of sen¬ 
tences collected from English-language websites creafed for personal purposes, 
Miyake (2000) found fhaf fhe rate of misuse of articles was 4.47 percenf, while 
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that of tenses was 2 percent, and those of word order and subjecf-predicafe 
agreemenf only 1 percenf. 

Granfed fhaf phonological and S 5 mfacfic analyses are as imporfanf as 
ever, inferesfing revelafions can emerge from socioculfural approaches as well. 
Japanese speakers of English are definifely inclined fo say "We wenf fo Kyofo 
by car yesferday" insfead of "We drove fo Kyofo yesferday," an expression 
preferred by Americans (Smifh, 2003: 92-3). Those Japanese inclinafions can 
be explained by Japanese ways of life. When a friend fails fo fum up af a 
designafed place and fime for an appoinfmenf, a Japanese would say, "I wenf 
fhere. Why didn'f you come?" while an American would say, "I was fhere. 
Where were you?", a reflecfion of episfemological differences. Speaking 
Japanese in English in ferms of human relations, Japanese offen greef fheir 
infernafional acquainfances wifh, "Oh, I haven'f seen you for a long fime. Are 
you OK? You haven'f changed. I wanfed fo see you," insfead of "Hi, how are 
you?" The fradifional Japanese rheforical order of "background-fopic-focus" is 
refained in fhe English adverfisemenf copy of a sake brand: "The final choice 
of nafural fasfe/THE REEINED JAPANESE SAKE/ASAHIRAKI." 

Japanese English is a sef of pafferns Japanese speakers of English fend 
fo produce affer years of classroom exercise (Honna and Takeshifa, 1998); if 
covers a wide range of proficiency levels and performance varieties. Since 
non-nafive speakers commonly look for and seffle upon patterns fhey find 
easy fo handle bofh sfrucfurally and functionally, if will be inferesfing fo 
idenfify fhem descriptively. Alfhough much has been done in fhe field 
of phonetics (Takefufa, 1982), little is known abouf synfacfic and semantic 
inclinafions. 

A mefaphorical explanation may be useful, since if could explain fhe 
legitimacy of phrases and expressions, insfead of jusf labeling fhem ungramm- 
afical and unaccepfable. Thus, This restaurant is delicious (a senfence Japanese 
speakers of English offen uffer) is well understood and generally accepted 
if fhe mefonomical relation of "resfauranf" and "fhe food served fhere" is 
faken info considerafion. Acfually, fhe analogy is obvious, given fhe ubiquify 
of "he is sharp." Similarly, Don't put your face (= head) out of the window (a 
plea a frain conducfor mighf make) is simply a case of Japanese localism 
comparable fo "gef your buff over here" (an American English order), which 
is well-formed. 

Some of fhe English-based Japanese coinages can be used as Japanese- 
originafed English. Acfually, Walkman, karaoke, play station, case-by-case, or 
forward-looking have already been received infemafionally, while nighter 
(bargain), washlet, hot carpet, or paper driver may have a good chance of adoption 
if appropriafely inf reduced. The use of my- as a prefix may have a rough fime 
winning infernafional approval buf will be considered a Japanese neologism if 
resorted fo by a sizable number of speakers: "I have fwo my-cars; Did you 
come here in my-car?" The use of -up/-down as a suffix could be looked af wifh 
more sympafhy: "I am on fhe image-up commiffee of fhe company; I have a 
cash flow problem wifh an income-down fhis year." 
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4 Korea (Republic of Korea) 

In Korea's 120-year history of English language teaching, the 1990s saw enorm¬ 
ous changes in all aspects of this endeavor. In 1997, English was formally 
introduced in primary schools (from 3rd grade up) as a regular and obligatory 
subject, thereby establishing seamless ELT programs through secondary to 
tertiary education with a remarkable emphasis on communicative and prac¬ 
tical proficiency. 

At the same time, some improvements were witnessed in college-level ELT, 
intended to produce college students who can communicate in English. One 
such irmovation was observed in the English section of the new national Col¬ 
lege Scholastic Ability Test (CSAT), which all Korean high school graduates 
are required to take if they wish to go to university. While the similar test of 
English previously focused on phonological, lexical, and grammatical know¬ 
ledge, the new examination (first administered in 1993) had the following 
characteristics: (1) emphasis on communicative competence, (2) introduction 
of a listening comprehension test, (3) emphasis on fluency over accuracy, 
(4) emphasis on reading comprehension, and (5) no paper-and-pencil test of 
pronunciation or spelling (Kwon, 2000: 67-8). 

In a larger sense, English became a topic of public debate in 1999, when a 
Korean industrial association called on the government for the immediate 
designation of English as the nation's second "public" language. In a forum 
sponsored by the Korea Center for Eree Enterprise on November 2, industrial, 
political, and intellectual leaders declared unanimously: "When Korean people 
master English, it will boost Korea's national competitiveness greatly." In 
explicit support for this drive, some companies were trying to establish Eng¬ 
lish as "the language of all in-house communications" (Yoo, 1999). Actually, 
since the economic crisis of 1997 in Korea, public awareness of the importance 
of English has apparently been widened. Concomitantly, contemporary young 
people, particularly those in business and other professional sections of 
the society, display stronger readiness than before to use English whenever 
an opportunity arises. 


4.1 English in Korea 

The augmented use of English in Korea exerted strong influence on Korean, 
as is well illustrated by Baik (1994), Lee (1989), and Shim (1994). It also gave 
rise to Konglish, a coinage that refers to patterns of English Korean students 
tend to employ. Eor example, a monthly textbook to go with EBS's Morning 
Special radio program made for ELT carries a section called "MS Konglish 
Dictionary." Although examples are treated as something to be corrected, they 
are not presented in a derogatory manner. They cast a reflection of how Korean 
users are struggling with English in their linguistic and cultural contexts. 

Among those on the list in the 2000 June issue (86-7) are: (1) The weather 
in here is very cold. (2) Isn't he the man who married with my daughter? 
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(3) I have never studied English nor French. (4) Neither of students are com¬ 
ing. (5) The surgeon who operated the King released new details of his 
injuries. (6) James and 1 offen have a drink fogefher and quarrel abouf modern 
arf. (7) Television can be a media for giving informafion and opinions. (8) 
Nobody have complained abouf fhe noise. (9) She gof fhe job owing fo she was 
fhe besf candidafe. (10) I recommend you a walk along fhe park. 

While fhe employmenf of a senfence affer a preposition in (9) can be 
regarded as a case of grammafical failure, "quarreling" denofing arguing in 
(6) may be reflection of Korean semantics. Definifely, mosf of fhe ofher phenom¬ 
ena may be noficed in mofher-fongue-influenced basilecfal and mesolecfal 
variefies of some Oufer- and Expanding-Circle counfries. While fhey are fhe 
culminafions of cross-linguisfic confacf and accommodation, if is inferesfing 
fhaf fhey characferisfically do nof cause communicafion problems. 

4.2 Corpus-based studies of Korean English 

An exploratory buf nonefheless imporfanf work on Korean English is reported 
in Jung and Min (1999), where analyses are made of fhe usages of English 
modals and preposifions based on a corpus of sampled fexfs from The Korean 
Herald, which is fhe mosf widely read English-language newspaper in Korea. 

One of fhe prominenf findings in Jung and Min (1999) indicates fhaf will 
and would are fhe mosf common modals in fheir dafa, whereas shall (meaning 
volition and predicfion) and should (used as a firsf-person varianf of h 5 q)ofhef- 
ical episfemic would) are found fo be almosf obsolescenf in fhis English- 
language newspaper in Korea. Anofher discovery is fhaf since fhe Korean 
language does nof have fhe disfincfion befween at and in made in English 
in terms of dimension-fype, size, and semantic difference, fhe grammafical 
knowledge of Korean may have permeated info fhe following senfence found 
in fhe esfeemed newspaper: "The wrifer is a visiting professor in (insfead of 
af) Korea Universify" (Jung and Min, 1999: 34-5). A larger-scale corpus sfudy 
will likely furfher reveal how English is fransplanfed in Korean soil. 

If is encouraging fhaf Korean-aufhored arficles are used as samples of 
Korean English in Korea. In Japanese English-language journalism, arficles 
written by Japanese are usually examined and finalized by copy-edifors for 
whom English is a nafive language. In fhe same vein, many academic journals 
prescribe fhaf aufhors wishing fo publish in English should have fheir arficles 
checked and correcfed by nafive speakers before submission, fhus making 
explicif fhe presupposifion fhaf Japanese English is incorrecf. 


5 Taiwan (Republic of China) 

Maezawa, Horma, and Tan (1990) was a firsf infroducfion fo English in 
Taiwan, which depicfed ifs phonological, lexical, synfacfic, semantic, prag¬ 
matic, and sociolinguisfic feafures. Referring fo Chinese linguisfic codes, fhey 
affempfed fo explain where such patterns came from: "Please waif unfil I write 
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this letter well" (meaning 'I'm finished with this letter'); "Now is three o'clock"; 
"Though I got up early, [zero] was late for school"; "I mef fhe professor [zero] 
wrofe fhis book"; "Because he was busy, so he didn'f come"; "Have you eafen 
yef?" (as a greefing), efc. A more recenf confribufion, Chen (2003), explores a 
wider range of issues exfensively. One of her research fopics involves com¬ 
parison of requesf forms between Taiwanese and American speakers of Eng¬ 
lish. "Since mosf people in non-nafive English-speaking counfries fake English 
used by native speakers as fheir learning model and speaking an English close 
fo fheirs is regarded as 'good' or 'sfandard' English in fhose non-nafive English- 
speaking counfries (e.g. in Singapore)," she concludes, "Taiwanese or any ofher 
English learners cerfainly can benefif greafly from gaining information on how 
fo inferpref and respond fo nafive English speakers appropriafely" (p. 154). 

5.1 English as a "second semi-official" language 

English has been a big issue in Taiwan since Presidenf Chen Sui-bian 
expressed his inferesf in making English fhe nafion's second official language, 
highlighting ifs imporfance in fhe lighf of globalizafion in 2002. In a well- 
coordinafed move. Premier Yu Shyi-kun promised fo make English a "second 
semi-official" language over a period of six years, while fhe Minisfer of 
Educafion Huang Jung-fsuen declared he would chair a fask force fo map ouf 
sfrafegic plans (Ko and Yeh, 2002). Differenf from fhe similar projecfs pro¬ 
posed in Japan and Korea, fhe Taiwan version had govemmenf backing from 
fhe sfarf. If remains fo be seen how fhe official commifmenf will be carried ouf. 

If fhe policy is ever fo be implemenfed, several problems are fo be resolved. 
Eor one fhing, as Shih (2002) sfafes, if is nof clear whaf a "second semi-official" 
language means. How widely is English supposed fo be used? Do all public 
servanfs and govemmenf officials need fo speak English? Are Taiwanese 
expecfed fo speak English among fhemselves on cerfain occasions? There 
will have fo be a clear-cuf definifion of fhe social role fo be played by fhe lan¬ 
guage. Eor Shih (2002), anofher fear is fhe possibilify fhaf fhe policy mighf 
creafe a fwo-fier sociefy characferized by fhe "English divide." "We now see 
many parenfs spending a lof of money for fheir preschool children fo learn 
English," she ponders, "buf for fhose children, whose parenfs carmof afford fo 
do fhe same, fhey will find fhemselves in fhe 'inferior' posifion fheir firsf 
day in school." 


6 Conclusion 

As frade and culfural relations befween fhe counfries in fhe region grow, fhe 
reliance on English for inferculfural communicafion is likely fo increase. Asian 
varieties of English are here fo sfay, and fhe claim fhaf English is an Asian 
Language (e.g., Baufisfa, 1997) may some day apply fo Easf Asia as if does fo 
Soufh and Soufheasf Asia now. 
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See also Chapters 4, English in North America; 15, World Englishes 
Today; 17, Varieties of World Englishes; 33, World Englishes in Global 
Advertising; 34, World Englishes and Global Commerce; 36, Teaching 
World Englishes. 
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1 Introduction 

This chapter describes the current state of new Englishes in countries of Soufh- 
easf Asia where English is used as a second language, namely, Singapore, 
Malaysia, and fhe Philippines (Kachru's Oufer Circle) and counfries where 
English is a foreign language, namely, Thailand, Viefnam, and Indonesia 
(Kachru's Expanding Circle). Eor fhe Oufer-Circle counfries, fhe description 
will consisf of a skefch of ifs sfrucfure (phonology, lexicon, synfax, and dis¬ 
course) and fhe subvarieties wifhin fhe language; for fhe Expanding-Circle 
counfries, a few nofes will be given on fhe presenf sfafus of English as a 
subjecf of insfrucfion. The chapfer ends wifh a summary and some fheorefical 
considerafions which may pave fhe way for furfher research. 


2 The Historical and Socio-Political Aspects of 
English in Southeast Asia 

The new Englishes in Soufheasf Asia emerged from fheir respecfive colonial 
hisfories. They may, fherefore, be collectively referred fo as posf-imperial 
Englishes (Eishman ef al., 1996). Penang, Malacca, and Singapore consfifufed 
fhe Sfraifs Sefflemenfs and were used as frading cenfers of fhe Brifish Empire's 
Easf India Company. Evenfually Singapore fell fofally under fhe Brifish 
Empire, while fhe differenf Malay kingdoms mainfained fheir fradifional royal 
families under fhe influence of fhe Brifish Empire. The Sfraifs Sefflemenfs 
became independenf from Brifain in 1957 and formed fhe Eederafion of 
Malaya. Eor Singapore, fhe Eederafion did nof prove advanfageous and if 
seceded from fhe Eederafion in 1965 and consfifufed ifself info a cify-sfafe. 
The Eederafion of Malaya is now Malaysia and has a consfifufional monarch 
wifh a Prime Minisfer and a Parliamenf. 
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For some time even after independence, until school language policy 
was changed, ethnic schools for fhe Chinese, Tamils, and Malays were sfafe- 
supporfed in Singapore and Malaysia, where primary educafion was faughf in 
fhe efhnic language and English faughf as a second language. In secondary 
school and universify, English-faughf educafion became fhe prevailing mode; 
Malay, Tamil, and Chinese af fhe secondary level became marginal, while 
higher educafion was fofally in English. 

Alfhough Singapore recognizes Malay as an official language or symbolic 
language of identify fhrough ifs Malay anfhem, fhe dominanf language in 
educafion and business is English. As fhe language of educafion, English has 
definifely faken over af all levels, wifh fhe use of Mandarin, Malay, and Tamil 
limifed fo fhe elemenfary level. Secondary and ferfiary educafion is in English 
in Singapore's bid fo be a hub of academic excellence in research and in be¬ 
coming a leader in fhe region as a knowledge sociefy. English is now acquired 
as a firsf language by many Singaporeans. 

Malaysia presenfs an alfogefher differenf frajecfory. In fhe inferesfs of 
nafional unify and affirmafive acfion for fhe bumiputras (children of fhe soil), 
sfress is placed on Malay as fhe nafional language (Bahasa Malaysia) and fhe 
language of insfrucfion af all levels. Wifh fhe Nafional Language Acf of 1976, 
Malay became fhe official and only language of governmenf, wifh fufure civil 
servanfs and universify sfudenfs having fo pass advanced examinations in 
Malay fo qualify. A massive efforf fo franslafe scholarly works and fo encour¬ 
age fhe wrifing of original works and fexfbooks in Malay was sfarfed. The 
Malaysianizafion of fhe medium of insfrucfion was complefed by 1983, when 
if reached universify level. English continued fo be faughf as a subjecf from 
Grade 1 fo 12. 

The Educafion Acf of 1996 reinfroduced English as a medium of insfrucfion 
for fechnical subjecfs. In fhe judgmenf of fhe counfry's leadership, fhe forging 
of nafional unify and identify had been realized, and if was fime fo underfake 
fhe modernization process by bringing back English as a language of science 
and fechnology while in no way giving up fhe concerfed program of develop¬ 
ing Bahasa Malaysia as a language of infellecfual work. 

While fhe younger generafion, for fhe mosf parf, is nof compefenf in Eng¬ 
lish, fhere is fhe remnanf of fhe earlier generafion fhaf has nof given up fhe use 
of English; in addifion, fhere is a core of fhe Malay elife fhaf has confinued fo 
sfudy abroad. Moreover, parfnerships wifh Brifish, American, and Ausfralian 
universities have been sfarfed, so fhaf some foreign universifies now have 
campuses in Malaysia or join! programs wifh local Malaysian universifies. 

The Philippines became parf of fhe Unifed Sfafes colonies, fogefher wifh 
Puerfo Rico and Cuba, begirming in 1898, and was granfed independence in 
1946. Under fhe policy of fhe American colonial governmenf, fhe medium of 
insfrucfion for schools was mandafed fo be fhe English language since no local 
language was discovered widespread and accepfable enough fo be fhe lan¬ 
guage of insfrucfion. Moreover, fhere was a Whorfian faifh fhaf fhe English 
language would better insfrucf Eilipinos in fhe way of democracy. English was 
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used as the medium of instruction from Grade 1 on, with American teachers 
recruited from all over the United States to serve in the new system. Gradu¬ 
ally, Filipinos took over the teaching of English. 

The monolingual English policy was modified when the Tagalog-based na¬ 
tional language was proclaimed in 1937, armounced for dissemination in 1939, 
and taught for the first time in schools in Eourth Year high school (the last 
year in secondary school) and as a required subject for future teachers. The 
language became an official language in 1941, and its teaching was propagated 
both during the Japanese Period and subsequently, since Independence, as a 
subject in all grades from Grade 1 to Eourth Year and subsequently for two 
semesters in college. It was first used as a medium of instruction for social 
studies and social sciences in 1974 under the bilingual education scheme of the 
Department of Education. All other subjects continued to be taught in English. 

Philippine official policy has had an ambivalent attitude toward English 
since the days of nationalistic fervor in the 1970s. The bilingual scheme was a 
compromise. Erom 1974 to 1986, the emphasis was on the use of Eilipino as a 
medium of instruction at all levels even in college, at least for some subjects. 
Plowever, because of the need for an international language in the age of 
globalization, English has once more taken center stage and is now being 
emphasized, so much so that there is a return to the use of English even in the 
social sciences, supposedly the domain of the national language. 


3 The Varieties of English in Southeast Asia: 
Singapore English, Malaysian English, and 
Philippine English 

There are variations in the structural (phonological, lexical, S 5 mtactic, discourse) 
characteristics of these new varieties because of the linguistic substrata or the 
native languages of those who acquire English as a second language. 

Plowever, it is not only in structural features but likewise in social features 
where variation is found. In other words, there are basilectal, mesolectal, and 
acrolectal varieties of these languages within the same national community. 
We suggest the term "edulects" for these socially and economically influenced 
varieties, since they are the results of certain types of education which are 
determined by social class but which are transmitted by the teaching and 
subculture of the school system, especially for the higher income and better 
educated classes. 

Our discussion here of the phonological features is based on the converging 
analyses of individual listeners, but not on empirical data based on frequency 
counts and statistically described occurrences. Plowever, with the International 
Gorpus of English database started by Greenbaum (1996) and continued by 
different Southeast Asian research teams (IGE-Singapore, 2002; IGE-Philippines, 
2004; IGE-Malaysia, ongoing), there are oral data which can now be analyzed. 
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The common factor in these new varieties is the reality that they are spoken 
as a second language by those who speak genetically unrelated languages. Even 
if English is learned from childhood, the models for language use - parents and 
teachers - are second-language speakers of the variety, not native speakers. 

Singapore English is influenced by the principal substrate. Baba Malay (the 
Malay of the Straits Chinese) and Bazaar Malay, and the secondary substrate, 
assorted southern Chinese languages, mainly Cantonese and Hokkien (Gupta, 
1998). Malaysian English shows variations depending on the ethnic roots of 
the speaker: Malay, Chinese, and Tamil. In the Philippines, the speakers all 
speak a Philippine-type language which in phonology would be quite similar 
from one language to another except for the occurrence in some languages 
of the reflex of the Austronesian pepet (/o/) and the labiodental fricatives /f/ 
and /v/. 

In describing the linguistic features of these varieties, we realize that it is 
difficult to identify exactly what we are describing, i.e., there is a continuum of 
basilect-mesolect-acrolect for each variety. The acrolect, of course, will approach 
the standard, and the basilect will diverge very radically from it. Perhaps what 
is being described here is the English used by average, educated Singaporeans, 
Malaysians, or Eilipinos in social situations where they are concerned with 
communicating ideas and not paying close attention to language. 

Bao (1998) has described the phonology of Colloquial Singapore English thus: 

1 Stops are unaspirated in all positions. 

2 /0/ becomes /t/ and /5/ becomes /d/ before a vowel (thin —^ tin; then —^ 
den); /0/ and /5/ become /f/ in word-final position (breath —^ href; 
breathe —^ brif). 

3 There is a lack of length contrast and tenseness contrast in vowels. 

4 There are no syllabic laterals and nasals. 

5 In word-final position, voiced stops become voiceless (leg —^ lek). 

The phonology of Malaysian English has been characterized by Zuraidah 
(2000, cited by Schneider, 2003/2004, p. 56) as follows: 

1 merger of [i:] and [i]:feel - fill, bead - bid all have [i]; 

2 merger of [u:] and [u]: pool - pull, Luke - look all have [u]; 

3 merger of [e] and [ae]: set - sat, man - men all have [e]; 

4 merger of [n] and [o]: pot - port, cot - caught all have [a]; 

5 variant realizations of [a]: schwa tends to get replaced by a full vowel, the 
quality of which frequently depends upon orthography; 

6 monophthongization of diphthongs: e.g. coat, load with [o], make, steak 
with [e]; 

7 shift in the placement of accents. 

Schneider (2003/2004: 56-7) adds the following phonotactic features for 
Malaysian English: 
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8 omission of final voiceless slop or ifs replacemenf by a glottal stop in 
monosyllabic words wifh a CVC sfrucfure; 

9 reduction of word-final consonanf clusters, usually dropping fhe alveolar 
stop; 

10 replacemenf of denfal fricafives by sfops. 

Gonzalez and Alberca (1978) have presented fhe following phonological 
feafures for Philippine English: 

1 absence of schwa 

2 absence of aspirafion of sfops in all positions; 

3 subsfifufion of [a] for [ae], [a] for [o], [i] for [i], [e] for [e]; 

4 subsfifufion of [s] for [z], [/] for [3], [f] for [0], [d] for [5], [p] for [f], [b] 
for [v]; 

5 simplification of consonanf clusfers in final position; 

6 syllable-fimed, rafher fhan sfress-fimed, rhyfhm; 

7 shift in placemen! of accenfs. 

There appears fo be a convergence in fhe phonologies of fhe Soufheasf Asian 
varieties of English - in fhe merger of vowels, fhe absence of fhe schwa, fhe 
absence of aspirafion of sfops, fhe lack of tenseness of vowels, fhe subsfifufion 
of sfops for cerfain fricafives (alfhough fhe subsfifufion for denfal fricafives 
in word-final position in Colloquial Singapore English sfands ouf), fhe shift in 
sfress placemen!, and fhe syllable-fimed rafher fhan sfress-fimed rhyfhm. 

If would be inferesfing fo examine fhe differences befween fhe morpho- 
phonemic rules of nafive English and fhose of fhe new variefies. More careful 
analytic phonological research, perhaps aided by new insfrumenfafion in arti¬ 
culatory and acoustic phonetics, as well as careful sfudy of morphophonemic 
changes, is needed fo be able fo see fhese subfle differences explaining "accenf." 

The mosf obvious feafures of fhe Soufheasf Asian variefies are fhe loanwords 
(differenf for each sociefy and culfure because of fhe differences in fhe realia 
or referenfs in fhe culfure, e.g., kinship fifles, local food terms, indigenous 
values) and fhe loan franslafions, as well as fhe lack of mastery of idioms and 
of sfandard forms of fwo-word verbs or verb-plus-preposifion combinafions 
(two examples from Philippine English: based from insfead of Sfandard English 
based on, and result to insfead of Sfandard English result in, in fhe speech of 
even educafed speakers). There are likewise changes of meaning from fhe 
nafive language sfandard of some lexical ifems; fwo examples from Singapore 
English: stay is used for permanenf or long-ferm residence (cf. Brifish English, 
in which live is used for permanenf residence and stay for femporary or shorf- 
ferm residence) and keep describes an acfivify - I'm going to keep these photos in 
that drawer (cf. Brifish English, where keep describes a sfafe - The tools are kept 
in the shed) (Wee, 1998). The lexical irmovafions as well as new collocations 
have now been gafhered in fhe mulfi-sourced Macquarie junior dicfionaries of 
Asian English - Delbridge ef al. (1999) for Singapore, Malaysian, and Brunei 
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English, and Anvil-Macquarie Dictionary of Philippine English for High School 
(2000) for Philippine English. 

The new area for furfher exploration, inifially broughf fo nofice by Plaff 
and Weber (1980) in fheir pioneering and offen-cifed sfudy of Singapore 
and Malaysian English, is fhe resfrucfuring going on in fhe subsysfems of 
fhe S 5 mfax, especially of fhe verb and fhe noun phrase, as well as changes in 
morphology. 

Exfensive sfudies have been made of bofh fhe Colloquial and Sfandard 
subvariefies of Singapore English, perhaps fhe besf sfudied of fhe Asian vari- 
efies. Alsagoff and Ho (1998: 133ff.), adapting various sources, presenf fhe 
feafures fhaf differenfiafe Colloquial Singapore English (fhe Low Variefy which 
is used in fhe home and in casual sifuafions and is fhe nafive language of 
children who have learned English from birfh) from Sfandard Singapore 
English (fhe High Variefy which is used in formal sifuafions, in education, 
in writing, and is almosf idenfical fo Sfandard English): 

• Eeafures cormecfed wifh fhe verb: 

1 pasf fense and presenf fense nof morphologically marked, 

2 copula dropped fo describe sfafes, 

3 adverbials preferred fo morphological marking of aspecf, 

4 progressive aspecf marked wifh -ing, somefimes wifh still, 

5 habifual aspecf marked wifh always. 

• Eeafures cormecfed wifh fhe noun: 

6 non-counf nouns freafed as counf, 

7 indefinife arficle dropped, 

8 relative clause wifh differenf word order and one. 

• Eeafures of senfence sfrucfure: 

9 subjecf and somefimes objecf dropping (PRO-drop), 

10 conjuncfion dropping, 

11 use of or not, 

12 use of pragmafic parficles lah, ah, 

13 use of fag quesfion is it? 

All fhe characferisfics of Sfandard Singapore English adhere fo fhose of Sfand¬ 
ard English, excepf perhaps for fhe use of would for will fo express polifeness, 
fenfafiveness, and irrealis aspecf ("whaf is nof acfually so buf may be so"). 

Eor informal Malaysian English, fhe following feafures have been nofed 
(Schneider, 2003/2004: 57-8): 

1 missing noun inflecfional endings (mosfly fhe plural -s and somefimes fhe 
genifive -s); 

2 missing senfence consfifuenfs (objecf, subjecf, auxiliary verb, copula, pre¬ 
position) giving fhe impression of phrasal "felegraphic" speech; 

3 varianf complemenfafion patterns following verbs; 

4 wrong concord in noun phrases. 
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Newbrook (1997: 238-40, as cited by Schneider, 2003/2004: 58) mentions three 
structures in acrolectal Malaysian English: 

1 SVO order after no more, never; 

2 got "have" as an auxiliary with bare infinitive; 

3 already as a completive marker preceding the verb. 

Schneider found variable article usage fo be widespread, especially noun 
phrases wifhouf specifiers; likewise fhe absence of fhe plural marker in 
consfrucfions involving one of the followed by a singular noun. 

The resfrucfuring of fhe synfax of Philippine English has been sfudied by 
Gonzalez (1985), Baufisfa (2000), and Gonzalez, Jambalos, and Romero (2003), 
and fhe following have been idenfified as "perduring" characferisfics of fhe 
grammar, even among highly educafed Eilipinos: 

1 lack of subjecf-verb agreemenf, especially in fhe presence of an inferven- 
ing preposifional phrase or expression; 

2 faulfy fense-aspecf usage including unusual use of verb forms and fenses, 
especially use of fhe pasf perfecf fense for fhe simple pasf or presenf 
perfecf; 

3 lack of fense harmony; 

4 modals would and could used for will and can; 

5 adverbial placed af fhe end of fhe clause, nof between auxiliary and main 
verb; 

6 non-idiomatic two- or three-word verbs; 

7 variable article usage - missing article where an article is required; an 
article where no article is required; 

8 faulty noun subcategorization, including non-pluralization of counf nouns 
and pluralizafion of mass nouns; 

9 lack of agreemenf befween pronoun and anfecedenf; 

10 one of the followed by singular noun. 

Glearly, some of fhe differences from Sfandard English usage are common 
among fhe fhree new varieties. 

In discourse, fhe work is jusf sfarfing. Thanks fo breakfhroughs in discourse 
analysis, we are now in a better position fo see Asian English discourse paf- 
fems sef againsf fhe largely still Wesfernized rheforical patterns faughf in 
English composition classes. If would be fascinating fo see if some feafures of 
Asian oral liferafure are finding fheir way info fhe fiction and poefry of Soufh- 
easf Asian aufhors wrifing in English. However, af leasf in Philippine English 
liferafure, we have nof found fransfers of discourse pafferns of indigenous 
epics and poems info confemporary Philippine liferafure in English, alfhough 
fhe referenfs in Soufheasf Asian liferafure (drama and ficfion) are clearly 
indigenous and fhe behavioral patterns and fopics of speeches and fums of 
phrase of Asian characfers are quife differenf from fhose of Wesfem characfers. 
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A final comment that has to be made about these Outer-Circle varieties 
in Southeast Asia is that there are different speaking styles within each com¬ 
munity. The style of a formal written speech perhaps exemplifies the growing 
standard. The colloquial spontaneous variety is clearly different, using intona¬ 
tion patterns from the substratum language and lacking the careful spelling 
pronunciations of formal speech. But it is still part of the standardizing acrolectal 
edulectal variety. 

In Singapore, the basilectal variety has been captured in situation comedies, 
in the speech of lower socio-economic status characters on television, and 
has been described extensively (see Foley et al., 1998). Gupta (1998:122) makes 
the point that educated Singaporeans who have mastery of the acrolect use 
basilectal features in their colloquial speech; she claims that many Singaporean 
speakers can move at will between Standard English and Colloquial Singapore 
English. 

In Malaysian English, as Asmah (1996) describes it, there is a basilect which 
is the English of those who have had their education in the medium of Malay, 
Chinese, or Tamil and have learned English only as a school subject. There is 
likewise code switching between English and Malay among accomplished 
bilinguals for rhetorical and accommodation purposes. But among speakers 
not highly competent in English, code switching is used as a repair strategy. 

In the Philippines, code switching between English and the local language is 
extensively used by urban Eilipinos comfortable in both languages. Perhaps 
code switching in Philippine society can be viewed as the equivalent of the use 
of basilectal features in Singapore English among educated Singaporeans. There 
is a basilectal Philippine English and one variant was studied formally by 
Bautista (1982) in her study of yaya (caregiver) English. Plowever, what yaya 
English exhibits is really lack of proficiency in English because of inadequate 
schooling; it is a restricted code that is highly idiosyncratic and thus far does 
not seem to show institutionalization or even uniformity. 

In any case, when describing indigenous varieties of English, we can no 
longer speak of these varieties as somehow following one pattern, but, as is the 
case in all communication codes, there are subvarieties or edulects (depend¬ 
ing on the competence from educational training), and future descriptions 
will have to give more serious consideration to the variation within the variety 
to be able to extrapolate the directions these new Englishes will take. 

4 The Expanding Circle: English in Thailand, 
Vietnam, and Indonesia 

The current language policy of Thailand, Vietnam, and Indonesia is such that 
the main foreign language being learned is English. There is a similar interest 
in spreading English in Laos and Cambodia, but the educational system in 
these countries is in slow revival, and so carmot really make a realistic plan for 
foreign-language teaching. In Cambodia, Erench is competing with English 
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because the government of France considers the spread of French as parf of 
ifs mission civilizatrice. Burma, af leasf in desire, wanfs fo revive English, buf 
fhe educafional sysfem in fhis counfry is likewise in a process of resforafion. 
(See Ho, 1998 for a brief description of fhe English-language feaching sifu- 
afion in Soufheasf Asia; see Ho and Wong, 2000 for counfry-specific descrip- 
fions of language plarming and language-in-educafion policy in fhe Easf Asian 
counfries.) 

Among fhese counfries, fhe one wifh fhe longesf record of English-language 
feaching is Thailand, which af one fime began fhe feaching of English as early 
as Grade 1 in privafe schools. Grade 3 in universify demonsfrafion schools, 
and Grade 5 in governmenf schools (Wongsofhorn, 2000). However, because 
of a lack of feachers, especially in fhe rural areas, fhe policy was changed by 
posfponing fhe feaching of English fo higher grades. In 1996, fhe curriculum 
was revised once more, and English is now faughf as a subjecf in Grade 1 fo 
12. Thus, abouf 99 percenf of Thai sfudenfs sfudy English af school, buf if 
appears fhaf nof very many succeed in acquiring much English proficiency. 

Indonesia, a former Dufch colony, used fo emphasize fhe feaching of Dufch 
(see Alisjahbana, 1990 for a hisfory of English in Indonesia). The movemenf 
fowards English as a foreign language began af independence, and English is 
now fhe main foreign language being learned in Indonesia. English is faughf 
for eighf or nine years from primary school (from Grade 4 or 5) fhrough high 
school (Renandya, 2000). The main objecfive is fo provide reading skills 
fo enable Indonesians fo read science-relafed maferials in English. There are 
insfifufes (IKIPs) where fhe feaching of English is sysfemafically faughf fo 
fufure feachers. However, fhe general consensus is fhaf - for a variefy of socio- 
linguisfic and pedagogical reasons - fhe feaching of English in Indonesian 
schools has nof been successful. 

Viefnam has swifched from Erench and Russian fo English as fhe main 
foreign language fo be faughf in schools. Under fhe policy of doi moi or eco¬ 
nomic renovafion, English has become a popular foreign language: One sur¬ 
vey showed fhaf 90 percenf of universify sfudenfs favored English because 
if would help fhem improve fheir work and fheir lives, and if would facilifafe 
science and fechnology fransfer fo Viefnam (Do, 1996). Today, all schools 
musf offer English for all pupils in senior high (Grade 10-12) and, in cities 
and fowns, in lower secondary schools. A pass in fhe foreign language is 
compulsory for graduafion af Grade 12. However, fhe counfry is handicapped 
by a shorfage of frained English feachers and suifable feaching maferials 
and equipmenf (Goh and Bang, 2000). 


5 The Future of English in Southeast Asia 

Thus, in Soufheasf Asia, English is faughf eifher as a foreign language or as 
a second language, depending on fhe colonial pasf of fhe counfry. The lan¬ 
guage is spreading and compefence is increasing across wider secfions of each 
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society, although as in all teaching of nonnative languages, it is the affluent 
that have better access to English language tuition than the masses. English 
competence is an elitist acquisition, depending very much on the quality of 
schooling and fhe availabilify of feaching and learning resources as well as 
exposure fo an infernafional communify fhrough fourism, foreign invesfmenfs, 
or schooling and employmenf abroad. 

English as a Language of Wider Communication and as a Language of 
World Knowledge is unprecedenfed in hisfory in ifs geographical spread, ifs 
appeal, ifs use, and ifs culfural influence. Based on fhe lessons of hisfory, fhe 
influence of any language is very much a funcfion of fhe polifical hegemony of 
a conquering or dominanf nafion. However, language is more conservative 
and can continue fo be influenfial and in use even if an empire has waned, 
especially in fradifional insfifufions such as organized religion and worship 
and in universifies. One predicfs fhaf fhe same will be frue of English, even 
long affer fhe American Empire has losf ifs powers in fhe fufure. 

In Soufheasf Asia, fhe sfafus of English is growing, and ifs use as a language 
of education, especially af fhe ferfiary level, and ifs spread as an infernafional 
language of commerce, frade, and infernafional relations, are expanding, 
nof confracfing. Ifs place is secure in Singapore, where official language policy 
and pracfice are overfly pro-English and where English is perceived fo have 
an equalizing and unifying funcfion. If is in a sfafe of revival in Malaysia, 
which gave if up for a while in fhe inferesfs of nafional unificafion and nafion 
building. In fhe Philippines, compefence in English is perceived fo be dimin¬ 
ishing, af leasf in fhe impressions of many people; however, fhe demand for 
English confinues, and fhere is now a renewed efforf fo feach if beffer fhrough 
improved feacher framing and frequenf fesfing wifh valid insfrumenfs. As a 
foreign language, English confinues fo dominafe fhe resf of Soufheasf Asia, 
even in socialisf counfries such as Burma and Cambodia. 

The fufure of English, af leasf for fhis cenfury and perhaps even in fhe 
nexf, is assured, whafever one's feelings or affifudes may be toward linguistic 
and perhaps culfural hegemony. There will be forces of sfandardizafion in 
fhe inferesfs of infernafional communication and mufual infelligibilify, aided 
by elecfronic means fhrough fhe mass media, fhe infernef, fhe mobile phone, 
and fhe educational sysfem ifself. However, like all languages, English will 
undergo changes resulting in a diglossic sifuafion, wifh fhe fhe higher variefy 
mufually intelligible wifh ofher Asian Englishes buf wifh mesolecfal and 
basilecfal varieties becoming more disfincfive, and perhaps even creafing a 
sifuafion where pidginizafion may emerge or flourish. 

6 Summary, Conclusion, and Theoretical 
Considerations 

We have described fhe disfincfive feafures of Singapore, Malaysian, and 
Philippine English as differenfiafed from fheir native-language models (British 
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and American English). We have likewise indicated that the changes in the 
segmental phonological units are quite transparent but that stress, intonation, 
phonotactics, and morphophonemic processes need further and more detailed 
and "delicate" (in the Hallidayan sense of fhe ferm) sfudy. In fhe area of fhe 
lexicon, neologisms and collocations, as well as loan franslafions, are likewise 
discernible and have been "codified" in some dicfionaries. 

Needing furfher invesfigafion are descriptions of fhe resfrucfuring of spe¬ 
cific subsysfems of fhe grammars of fhese new variefies of English, including 
some of fhe irmovafions which may perhaps be described in ferms of process 
rules and perhaps even reordering. 

Liffle has been done in fhe area of discourse, a field ripe for invesfigafion. 
Of specific inferesf fo fhe liferary scholar would be fhe mufual influence of fhe 
subsfrafal languages and English on fhe poefics of each language and in fhe 
liferafure in English emerging from fhe social sifuafions. 

Also needing furfher sfudy are fhe uses of fhese new variefies of English - 
and fheir subvariefies - in fheir respective societies and fhe emerging pafferns 
of use which presenf complemenfarifies of funcfions. 

We have also made fhe observafion fhaf fhese new variefies carmof be 
sfudied in isolafion as linguistic arfifacfs, buf musf be confexfualized in fheir 
hisfories and currenf uses in fheir societies and in fhe influences fhaf polif- 
ical, social, and economic facfors have on fhe confinued uses of fhese codes. 

Likewise moofed is fhe need for nuanced mefhodologies in fhe invesfigafion 
of fhese variefies, begirming wifh fhe pivofal quesfion fhaf every field linguisf 
and descriptive linguisf musf face: Which variefy of fhe language should be 
described? How many respondenfs are needed fo validafe any claims as fo 
disfincfive feafures? Moreover, a description of one variefy is insufficienf, as 
all languages show variation in usage because of socio-economic class, level of 
education (edulecf), degree of formalify, and ofher sifuafional and confexfual 
facfors. Thanks fo modem means of dafa collecfion and processing, elecfronic 
corpora are now available, frequency counfing is made easy, and concord¬ 
ances illusfrafing uses of cerfain lexical ifems and grammatical and discourse 
feafures, fogefher wifh sfafisfical analyses, are easily achievable. The quesfion 
fhaf musf be asked is: Whaf kind of quanfifafive evidence is needed before 
any claims can be made fhaf a given feafure has become predicfable, sysfemic, 
or even sfandardized? 

Very brief nofes are given of fhe currenf sfafe of English as a foreign 
language in Expanding-Circle counfries. No definifive claims can be made 
abouf fhe English language in Indonesia, Thailand, and Viefnam because 
of fhe lack of defailed sfudies fhus far, excepf fhe assertion fhaf fhe same 
problems of descriptive defail and mefhodology need fo be answered fo 
ensure empirical validify for our sfafemenfs regarding fhe variefies of English 
in fhese counfries. 

The insighfs fhaf may be gleaned from fhe sfudy and ifs references, which 
may have lafer fheorefical imporf or consfifufe fhe elemenfs for more vifal 
fheory-building, are fhe realizafions fhaf languages change, languages exercise 
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mutual influence on other languages with which they are in contact, and 
there is transference of influence af all levels (sounds, words, phrases and 
senfences, discourse patterns, liferary pafferns). These findings are nof new, 
buf fhey demand infegrafed freafmenf. More imporfanf is our claim fhaf whaf 
is happening is nof mere surface borrowing buf a resfrucfuring, if fhese 
feafures become sysfemic and predicfable. The challenge is for descriptive 
linguisfs fo describe such resfrucfuring beyond fhe fradifional confrasfive 
analyses of fhe applied linguisfs of fhe preceding generation. An even greafer 
challenge is fo "cafch" fhe driff (Sapir's ferm) of fhese resfrucfurings so as fo 
make some predictions abouf fhe fufure designs of fhese evolving sfrucfures 
wifhin fhe confexf of a more rigorous mefhodology of social analysis. 

See also Chapfers 15, World Englishes Today; 17, Varieties of World 
Englishes; 20, Written Language, Standard Language, Global Language; 
28, World Englishes and Descriptive Grammars; 34, World Englishes 
AND Global Gommerce; 36, Teaching World Englishes; 38, World 
Englishes and Lexicography; 41, World Englishes and Gorpora Studies. 
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presents theoretical papers on English 


varieties in general and specific linguistic 
analyses of Southeast Asian varieties and 
the pedagogical implications of these 
analyses. 

Platt, John, Weber, Heidi, and Ho, Mian 
Lian (1984) The New Englishes. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

This is an excellent introduction to the 
new varieties of English, beginning with 
the contexts in which these Englishes 
have arisen and the criteria for 
determining whether a variety is a 
new English or not. It has numerous 
examples of the phonology, grammar, 
lexicon, and styles of the new Englishes 
and ends with a discussion of 
implications to language education. 

Tickoo, Makhan L. (ed.) (1991) Languages 
and Standards: Issues, Attitudes and 
Case Studies (Anthology Series 26). 
Singapore: SEAMEO Regional 
Language Centre. 

The issue of standards is the focus of 
this volume and issues related to theory 
and pedagogy and issues related to 
implementation are discussed. The last 
section of the book presents two papers 
by Randolph Quirk on the issue of 
Sfandard English and two papers by 
Braj B. Kachru on the case for world 
Englishes, followed by a note from 
Quirk and a response from Kachru. 




The Handbook of W)rld Englishes 
Edited by Braj B. Kachru, Yimuna Kachru, Cecil L. Nelson 
© 2006 by Blackwell Publishing Ltd 


9 South American Englishes 


KANAVILLIL RAJAGOPALAN 


1 Introduction 

South America is a huge continent of vibrant developing nations, an immense 
land mass, for fhe mosf parf sparsely populafed, rich in rain foresfs and ofher 
nafural resources, originally inhabifed by nafive Indians, and, affer five cenfur- 
ies fhaf broughf successive waves of sefflers from Europe, Africa, fhe Far Easf 
and elsewhere, foday boasfing a fruly remarkable and exuberanf mosaic of 
races and culfures. A gianf recenfly awoken from a profracfed and debilifafing 
nighfmare marked by callous colonial exploifafion, followed by agonizing spells 
of aufhorifarian milifary dicfaforships, if is foday mosfly ruled by democratic¬ 
ally elecfed govemmenfs. Alfhough still reeling from fhe burden of gargan- 
fuan foreign debfs confracfed in fhe pasf and sfringenf fiscal and budgefary 
resfrainfs imposed by fhe IMF, fhe World Bank, and fhe like as a condifion 
for fresh loans, fhe confinenf is on fhe road fo sfeady economic recovery and 
poised fo claim ifs rightful place in fhe new posf-Berlin Wall world order. This 
has come abouf along wifh a new sense of nationhood and nafional pride 
which were conspicuously absenf until relatively recenfly in ifs 500 plus years 
of documenfed hisfory. The following observafion by Topik (1992: 408) abouf 
fhe affifude of fhe early European sefflers in Brazil - by far fhe biggesf counfry 
in fhe confinenf, accounting for jusf under half of ifs enfire geographical spread 
as well as population - applies equally well, mutatis mutandis, fo fhe resf of fhe 
confinenf: 

Rather than build a "city on a hill" as in Massachusetts, Europeans most com¬ 
monly sought to unlock the Brazilian treasure chest and imitate Europe. Not 
until the Modernist movement of the 1920s did writers such as Mario de 
Andrade, Paulo Prado, Sergio Buarque de Holanda, and Gilberto Ereyre return 
to stressing the importance of the indigenous roots and the interior as positive 
contributions to the nationality, rather than as barriers to the creation of a 
tropical France. 
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The reference to France is highly significant in the context of any discussion 
of the growing prestige of English on the continent because until, say, the 
middle of the twentieth century, French was by far the foreign language most 
sought after by the upper and middle classes right across the continent (Souza 
Campos, 1940) and, in many ways, France still serves as the role model and 
symbol of cultural finesse and sophistication. 

1.1 Delimiting South America 

The precise extension of the geographical area one refers to as South America 
depends on whether or not one wants to include in it the group of nations that 
sometimes falls under the rubric of Central America. As it happens, the term 
"South America" is ambiguous between a restricted sense in which it is viewed 
as participating in a three-way distinction among South, Central and North 
Americas, and a broad sense in which it is claimed to encompass all countries 
to the south of the United States - thus separating the rich north from the 
comparatively less well-off south (although glaring disparities in the standard 
of living both among and within the several nations make any sweeping 
generalizations far too simplistic). 

The term was interpreted in the first sense by the guest editors of a special 
issue of World Englishes who made a point of stressing the linguistic and ethnic 
diversity in the continent, often unnoticed by the rest of the world, and also 
the fact that, like Africa, it continues to remain a "forgotten continent" (Bems 
and Friedrich, 2003). It is also the sense in which the continent is presented by 
the publishers of World Atlas.com who treat Central America as part of the 
North American continent (http://www.worldatlas.com/webimage/countrys/ 
sa.htm). 

The second sense is what is captured by The American Heritage Dictionary 
of the English Language where the entry on South America reads: "A continent 
of the southern western Hemisphere southeast of North America between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. It extends from the Caribbean Sea southward to 
Cape Horn." In this latter sense, it is roughly coextensive with Latin America, 
though many countries of the Caribbean do not properly qualify as Latin. 
Incidentally, this is true also of the restricted sense - Guyana and Suriname 
are countries where the national/official languages are English and Dutch 
respectively. 

On the other hand, French Guyana, though French-speaking as the name 
implies and hence unquestionably Latin, is internationally recognized as, not a 
full-fledged country, but an "overseas department of France" and thus, strictly 
speaking, a French territory. There is also the disputed territory of Falklands/ 
Malvinas, which remains a British colony to date. 

The exact status of Mexico remains somewhat undefined. Both linguistically 
and culturally, it has close affinities with its neighbors to the south, indeed 
right down to the far south; yet both geographically and economically it is 
part of the North American Gontinent, being one of three countries (alongside 
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the USA and Canada) that are signatories to the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA). A British Council report on the status of English in 
Mexico begins with the following observafion: "Confrary fo general belief, 
Mexico does nof form parf of eifher Cenfral or Soufh America. If is, in facf, in 
Norfh America" (Morris, 2000). 

In fhe final analysis, fhen, fhe fuzziness of fhe ferm "Soufh America" has fo 
do wifh fhe conflicf between a linguisfic and culfural sense on fhe one hand 
and an economically driven geo-polifical sense on fhe ofher. 

For fhe purposes of fhe presenf overview, we shall use fhe ferm "Soufh 
America" in fhe narrower sense, alfhough in view of fhe pervasive lack of 
consensus mentioned in fhe foregoing section, we shall also make passing 
references fo counfries like Mexico and Cuba. 


2 The Status of English in South America 

Made up of 12 sovereign sfafes (Argenfina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Guyana, Paraguay, Peru, Suriname, Uruguay, and Venezuela) and 
fhree major ferrifories (Falkland Islands, French Guyana, and Galapagos 
Islands), Soufh America is parf of fhe "Expanding Gircle" (Kachru, 1985), as 
far as fhe sfafus of fhe English language is concerned. Guyana, where English 
is fhe national and official language (alongside a number of indigenous lan¬ 
guages as well as Hindi and Urdu, spoken by fhe descendanfs of indenfured 
laborers broughf from fhe Indian subconfinenf), and fhe Ealklands, where fhe 
populafion of under 5,000, including some 2,000 Brifish milifary persormel, 
speaks English, are excepfions fo fhe rule. 

Spanish, spoken in 9 of fhe 12 counfries, is overwhelmingly fhe principal 
language on fhe confinenf, buf Porfuguese, spoken by roughly 170 million 
people in Brazil (consfifufing abouf half of fhe esfimafed 350 million on fhe 
confinenf as a whole), is also a major presence fo reckon wifh. Alfhough mosf 
commercial fransacfions and ofher exchanges among fhe differenf nafions 
generally fake place in Spanish and in a makeshiff language referred fo as 
"Porfuhol," which has been described as "Brazilian Porfuguese, versioned fo 
be undersfood by Spanish speakers" (Amey, in Graddol ef al., 1999: 14), Eng¬ 
lish is consolidafing ifself as fhe region's principal foreign language, fhanks 
mainly fo increasing frade relafions wifh fhe resf of fhe world. Referring fo fhe 
emerging role of English in Argenfina, Eayrs (2000) observes: "Traditionally 
somefhing of a national joke, fhe imporfance of English af all levels of Argen- 
fine life is now indispufable. Despife fhe developmenf of Mercosur [fhe Soufh 
American common markef wifh Brazil and Argenfina as fhe major players] if 
is a knowledge of English fhaf middle and upper class Argentines aspire fo 
rafher fhan Porfuguese (and in neighboring Brazil fhe firsf L2 is English rafher 
fhan Spanish)." Brazil has recenfly signed a profocol wifh Soufh Africa and 
India wifh a view fo infensifying frade and ofher counfries on fhe confinenf 
are confemplafing similar frade agreemenfs bofh collectively and severally. 
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The post-World War II years have witnessed a stupendous growth in 
the demand for learning the English language, widely perceived across the 
continent to be the key to success and career advancement in the new world 
order (Aim, 2003; Bohn, 2003; Friedrich, 2003; Nino-Murcia, 2003; Velez- 
Rendon, 2003). 

But the spread of English has also sef off alarm bells in many sectors of fhe 
sociefy af large in many of fhese counfries, offen leading fo dangerously chau¬ 
vinistic and xenophobic legislative affempfs fo curb fhe advance of English. 
So whaf one wifnesses af fhis momenf is fhe presence of two diametrically 
opposed tendencies: the rising prestige of English as fhe confinenf's number 
one foreign language and a growing suspicion of fhe implicafions of fhe spread 
of fhe language. In ofher words, people's reactions fo fhe advance of English 
info fheir daily lives are confused and, af boffom, profoundly ambivalenf 
(Rajagopalan, 2002, 2003). Poised between fhe Scylla of passive acquiescence 
and fhe Charybdis of insurgenf chauvinism, ordinary people evince mixed 
affifudes fo fhe role of English, which many believe is beneficial in fhe me¬ 
dium or long run, buf also defrimenfal fo fhe survival of local languages and 
culfures. This means an adequate appreciafion of fhe role played by English in 
fhe developing nations of fhis huge confinenf is impossible wifhouf faking 
info accounf fhe geopolitics of fhe region as a whole (Busnardo and Braga, 
1987). 

2.1 The geopolitics of the South American continent 

Soufh America has hisforic lies wifh fhe United Sfafes, which has jealously 
guarded ifs inferesfs in fhe soufh. On December 6,1904, recenfly reelected and 
inaugurated US Presidenf Theodore Roosevelf unveiled whaf is referred fo as 
"fhe Roosevelf corollary fo fhe Monroe docfrine," which claimed in no uncer- 
fain ferms fhaf "fhis region was uniquely parf of fhe U.S. sphere of influence" 
(Horowifz, 1985: 54). In fhe 1950s, when fhe Cold War befween fhe US and fhe 
fhen rival superpower USSR kepf fhe world on fenferhooks, US Presidenf 
Dwighf Eisenhower and Vice-Presidenf Richard Nixon puf forward fhe 
so-called "domino fheory," according fo which fhe momenf fhe firsf counfry 
in a given geographical region fell info fhe hands of fhe communisfs fhe resf 
would follow suif in quick succession. Alfhough initially proposed fo justify 
US involvemenf in Soufheasf Asia, fhe fheory was soon extended fo ofher 
parfs of fhe world and, in parficular, fo Latin America. John F. Kermedy, 
elected fo office in 1960, unflinchingly reiferafed fhe policy of his predecessors 
and vowed fo fighf communism af all cosfs. Affer fhe Cuban missile crisis 
of 1962, fhe US policy vis-a-vis ifs neighbors fo fhe soufh was one of consfanf 
vigilance and cover! or over! infervenfion whenever fhere were signs of local 
governmenfs falling info fhe hands of leaders wifh declared or suspecfed leff- 
isf agendas. 

The long fradifion of uneasy ties befween fhe norfh and fhe soufh has helped 
spawn sfereof 5 q)es fhaf persisf foday. In fhe words of Pike (1992): 
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The lazy greaser asleep under a sombrero and the avaricious gringo with money- 
stuffed pockets are only two of the negative stereotypes that North Americans 
and Latin Americans have cherished during several centuries of mufual 
misimdersfanding. 


2.2 Lingering suspicions 

It should hardly come as a surprise therefore that the prevailing mood amongst 
the intelligentsia as well as the masses at large in most South American coun¬ 
tries today is one of caution and distrust whenever the topic is the establish¬ 
ment of closer links with their powerful neighbor to the north. "The entire 
continent," writes Brazilian sociologist Emir Sader (2001: A3), referring to 
talks currently under way for the total elimination of trade tariffs across the 
Americas and the formation of a common market encompassing the north 
and the south, "is under threat of becoming a free trade zone for North- 
American corporations." 

2.3 Politics of language and English 

As only to be expected, English is caught up in the politics of language as it 
is currently playing out across the South American continent. Yet even as 
there is, on the one hand, a growing distrust of English insofar as it is 
perceived as the most visible sign of US hegemony in the region (Oliveira 
e Paiva, 1995), on the other hand, there can be no denying either that the 
English language is very much a coveted asset. A taxi driver in Peru summed 
up the prevailing mood when he said: "El ingles en el mundo de hoy es un mal 
necessdrio, lo necessitamos si o si" ('English in today's world is a necessary 
evil, we need it, one way or another'), cited in Nino-Murcia, 2003: 142. The 
insatiable demand for learning English is clearly attested to by the presence 
of privately owned language schools offering regular and crash courses 
in English, whose numbers keep growing exponentially (Rajagopalan and 
Rajagopalan, 2005). 

As already pointed out, the role of the English language in many South 
American countries is best described as ambivalent (Rajagopalan, 2003) - at 
once loved and loathed. And there can be no denying either that the linguistic 
issue is but the visible tip of a geopolitical iceberg (Rajagopalan, 2002, 2005b). 
But one must be careful not to make any direct association between the public 
perceptions of the role of English in their daily lives and the (often hostile) 
views entertained by many people in respect of the domineering presence of 
the United States on the continent. Although British presence is today seen in 
most of South America as less threatening, a British Council report on Argen¬ 
tina warns: "There would appear to be no residue of anti-British feelings as 
a result of the 1982 conflict, although one is aware that the wounds are still 
raw and it is wise to be sensitive" (Eayrs, 2000). But in Chile, where the 
memories of the alleged role of the CIA in the toppling in 1973 of the Aliende 
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government are still very much alive, there is no generalized resentment against 
the US, nor does any possibly lingering distrust translate into a rejection of the 
English language. Quite on the contrary, the overall attitude to English amongst 
Chileans has been described as "positive" (Angoy, 2000). This is also surpris¬ 
ingly true of Cuba, a Cenfral American counfry, which has long suffered from 
a US-led economic sfranglehold. In fhe words of Easfmenf and Sanfos (2000), 
"The revolufion of 1959, and fhe subsequenf breakdown of diplomafic rela- 
fions befween Cuba and fhe USA did nof lead fo a decrease in fhe feaching 
of English. On fhe confrary, fhe revolutionary govemmenf undersfood fhe 
imporfance of English as an infernafional language." 


3 English up to the Mid Twentieth Century 

The hisfory of fhe presence of fhe English language in Soufh America may 
be fraced back fo 1795 when a Scofsman by fhe name of Nicholas Vansiffarf 
wrofe a while paper in which he skefched a plan for faking fhe confinenf from 
Spain, in compensafion for fhe loss of Norfh American colonies. Alfhough 
inifially approved by fhe Brifish Govemmenf, if was soon shelved and ulfi- 
mafely replaced by fhe "Maifland plan," named after fhe Scottish Major 
General, Sir Thomas Maifland, who ouflined if. The plan was puf info action 
during fhe Napoleonic war of 1806. After a series of major sefbacks, nofably 
humiliafing defeafs in fhe face of sfubbom resisfance from fhe populafions of 
Buenos Aires (Argenfina) and Monfe Video (Uruguay), Brifain changed ifs 
facfics and began recruifing agenfs locally and encouraging insurgency from 
wifhin fhe colonies fhemselves. Nofable among fhese recruifs was Erancisco 
Miranda, a Venezuelan Ereemason who had founded La Gran Reunion Amer¬ 
icana, a Masonic Lodge based in London and who was very well connecfed 
across fhe confinenfs, having been in confacf wifh influenfial fellow masons 
like George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and many of fhe 
ofher founding fafhers of (Norfh) America. 

The hisfory of English on fhe confinenf is far from uniform across fhe differ- 
enf counfries. Argenfina sfands aparf from fhe resf in fhaf if mainfained very 
close political and economic ties wifh Greaf Brifain and fhere still is (or was, imfil 
fhe end of World War II) a socio-economically powerful Anglo-Argentine 
communify, which fostered fhe language in fhe counfry (Graham-Yoll, 1981; 
Sole-Russinovich, 1995). As reporfed by Gorfes-Gonde (2003), wifh fhe decline 
of fhe Brifish Empire and diminishing influence of Brifain in fhe counfry, 
fhe Anglo communities have been going fhrough excruciafing crises of 
identify. The hisfory of fhe English language in Uruguay dales back fo fhe 
"Invasiones Inglesa," when fhe Brifish finally took fhe cify of Montevideo 
(1806-7) while if was still under Spanish colonial rule. The firsf prinfed 
newspaper in fhe province (which became independenf Uruguay in 1830) 
was fhe bilingual The Southern Star/La Estrella del Sur (Suarez, 2000). In 
Brazil, confacf wifh Greaf Brifain in fhe early ninefeenfh cenfury was a direcf 
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consequence of the looming Napoleonic threat in Europe. King Joao VI 
of Portugal was forced to flee Portugal with British naval escort and take 
refuge in Brazil, then a Portuguese colony. On June 22, 1809, he formally 
instituted by ordinance the teaching of French and English in public schools 
in the country. 

3.1 The role of English after World War II 

The presence of English in South America after World War II is directly 
related to the emergence of the United States as the most powerful nation 
in the Western world and, from the collapse of the Berlin Wall on, the only 
remaining superpower. Earlier, the American Civil War (1861-5) had resulted 
in droves of disgruntled Confederates emigrating to Latin America to found 
expatriate enclaves (Hill, 1936). In countries like Brazil (El-Dash and Busnardo, 
2001; Rajagopalan, 2002; Walker, 2000), Argentina (Eayrs, 2000; Nielsen, 2003) 
and Chile (Angoy, 2000) - the continent's major economic and political players 
- the presence of English is noticeable practically everywhere, from news¬ 
paper advertisements to billboards and shop windows. At the other extreme 
are countries like Colombia (Castro and Garcia, 2000; Velez-Rendon, 2003), 
Ecuador (Aim, 2003; Barry and Barry, 2000), Peru (Ferreyros, 2000), and 
Venezuela (Gregson, 2000) where the presence of English is still considerably 
restricted, although, as in the rest of the continent, expanding rapidly. 


4 Current ELT Practices 

ELT practices vary considerably from one country to another. Almeida Filho 
(2003) observes that the year 1930 saw the insertion of Brazil into the select 
group of countries worldwide that contributed to systematic research on the 
teaching and learning of languages. Scholars like Gameiro Leao (1935), 
Junqueira Schmidt (1935), and Ghagas (1957) made their presence felt during 
this period, followed by Mascherpe (1970) and Gomes de Matos (1968, 1970, 
1976). The year 1970 saw the adoption of a new policy of language teaching. 
The Audio-Lingual Method that had until then practically dominated the scene 
gave way to the Gommunicative Approach, which steadily gained new adepts 
after 1978 when a national conference on it was held in Florianopolis. More 
recently, there has been some talk of critical pedagogy, but its real impact on 
actual classroom practices is far from clear (Gox and Assis-Peterson, 1999). 
Also worth special mention in this context is the Brazilian "English for Special 
Purposes" (ESP) Project spearheaded by Maria Antonieta Alba Gelani from 
1980 on, in response to the growing demands for a working knowledge of 
English among students, especially at the university level (Barbara and Scott, 
1994; Gelani et al., 1988; Gomes de Matos and Pinto, 2000; Holmes, 1989). ESP 
is also making headway elsewhere in the continent, notably Argentina and 
Ghile (McKay, 2003). See also Stevens and Gunha (2003). 
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5 Legislation Regarding Schools and 
Universities 

In Brazil, a new law that came into effect in 1996 called Lei de Diretrizes e Bases 
da Educagao (Guidelines and Underlying Principles for Educafion) infroduced 
some major changes fo language feaching policies af primary and secondary 
school levels. Among ofher fhings, if decenfralized decision-making, fransferring 
power fo regional educational aufhorifles. Alfhough fhis was indeed a welcome 
sfep, signaling a sea change from fhe earlier practice of imposing decisions fop 
down offen disregarding regional disparities, fhe new law also invesfed local 
educational aufhorifies wifh new responsibilities which fhey were scarcely pre¬ 
pared fo assume (Bohn, 2003:166). The law did nof cover foreign language feach¬ 
ing af fhe universify level. Specific recommendations in fhis regard were finally 
made available in a Minisfry of Educafion projecf Pardmetros Curriculares Nacion- 
ais: Lingua Estrangeira (National Curriculum Paramefers: Poreign Language). 

Eor reasons already looked info, fhe English language is more securely 
ensconced in fhe Argentinean educational sysfem. Eriedrich (2003: 181) poinfs 
fo fhe emergence of a "semi-insfifufionalised variefy of English" as grounds 
for endorsing GraddoTs claim (Graddol, 1997) fhaf Argentina exemplifies 
fhe phenomenon whereby cerfain Expanding-Circle counfries move info fhe 
cafegory of Oufer-Circle counfries. 

Chile sfands ouf from fhe lisf of fhe remaining counfries in fhe confinenf as 
far as fhe sfafus of English is concerned. If has been esfimafed fhaf roughly 10 
percenf of job adverfisemenfs placed in fhe counfry's major nafional news¬ 
papers are in English and abouf 30 percenf of fhe jobs adverfised require 
of pofenfial candidafes a working command of English (Angoy, 2000). And fhe 
educational sysfem is geared foward affending fo fhe markef demand, having 
already made English a compulsory subjecf in schools. Alfhough fhere is a 
paucify of reliable sfafisfical sfudies, fhe penefrafion of English info fhe social 
life of Colombia, Soufh America's fhird mosf populous counfry, may be char- 
acferized as modesf, a facf fhaf is reflecfed in fhe limifed presence of fhe 
language in school and college curricula. 

5.1 Private language schools 

Righf across Soufh America, if is fo a large exfenf privafely owned franchise 
schools and language cenfers fhaf ensure qualify English language feaching. 
These schools offer courses leading up fo infernafionally recognized examina- 
fions such as TOEPL and Cambridge Pirsf Cerfificafe and Proficiency efc. 

5.2 Teaching standards 

The qualify of English language feaching varies considerably from counfry fo 
counfry and, wifhin each counfry, from urban mefropolifan cenfers fo rural 
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areas where, in many cases, people are illiterate and live below the level 
of poverty. 


6 Conclusion, Current Trends, and Prospects 

English is today securely established as the continent's number one foreign 
language. If is in many ways much more fhan a language; indeed, one mighf 
say, if is a commodify around which a powerful fefish is building up. As of 
now, if is also a powerful divider befween fhe rich minorify fhaf has access 
fo education and fhe vasf majorify of fhe peoples who foil under severe con¬ 
ditions of underemploymenf or downrighf unemploymenf. As already poinfed 
ouf, fhe exacf role of fhe English language in Soufh America can only be fully 
appreciafed againsf fhe backdrop of fhe highly sensitive geopolitics of fhe 
region. 

Judging from fhe way fhe English language has expanded ifs presence by 
leaps and bounds in Soufh America in fhe pasf 20 or 30 years, fhere can be no 
doubf whafsoever fhaf ifs fufure is practically guaranfeed for fhe foreseeable 
fufure and probably even beyond. Buf fufurology is always a risky business. 
Jusf whaf fhe fufure holds for fhe confinenf insofar as fhe presence of fhe 
English language is concerned will depend on a number of imponderables, 
nof fhe leasf imporfanf of which is fhe kind of fransformafion fhaf fhe lan¬ 
guage ifself may be poised fo undergo as a resulf of ifs unbridled expansion 
worldwide (Rajagopalan, 2004, 2005a). 

See also Chapfers 13, Caribbean Englishes; 17, Varieties of World 
Englishes; 35, A Recurring Decimal: English in Language Policy and 
Planning; 36, Teaching World Englishes; 38, World Englishes and 
Lexicography. 
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10 South African Englishes 

NKONKO M. KAMWANGAMALU 


1 Introduction 

For almost half a century, 1948-94, South Africa was known to the rest 
of the world particularly for its now defunct racist system, apartheid, that 
used language and race as key pillars of its divide-and-rule ideology and 
whose objective was to ensure the supremacy of whites of Dutch origin, the 
Afrikaners, over South Africa's black majority population (see Shingler, 1973; 
Alexander, 1989; Kamwangamalu, 1998). The apartheid system used language 
to divide, control, rule, and protect white minority privilege and power in all 
spheres of life - education, economy, politics, the media - at the expense of the 
black population. The proponents of apartheid believed strongly that races 
were inherently unequal, and that each racial group had to have its own 
territorial area within which to develop its unique cultural personality. 
Drawing on this belief, the architects of apartheid divided South Africa into 
tribal, language-based homelands for the black population on the one hand, 
and separate, skin-color-based areas for the Indians, the whites, and the 
so-called "Coloreds," the people of mixed races (e.g. Kamwangamalu, 2000a). 
Where people could not be divided on the basis of their skin, as was the case 
for whites of British and Dutch descent, the Afrikaners, then language, in 
this case English or Afrikaans, was used as the dividing criterion. 

One of the characteristic features of South Africa, which the apartheid 
system exploited to legitimate its divide-and-rule ideology, is its linguistic 
diversity. The country has a multiracial population of 40,583,573, speaking at 
least 25 languages from three major groups: African (e.g., Zulu, Xhosa, Sotho, 
Venda, etc.), European (English, Afrikaans, Portuguese, German, Italian, etc.), 
and Asian (Chinese languages, namely Cantonese and Hakka; and Indian 
languages, e.g., Hindi, Tamil, Gujerati, and Telugu). As a result of the end of 
apartheid in 1994, 11 of the country's estimated 25 languages were accorded 
official status. They include English and Afrikaans, formerly and historically 
the only official languages of what had been considered a bilingual state, and 
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nine African languages, including Ndebele, Pedi, Sotho, Swati, Tsonga, Tswana, 
Venda, Xhosa, and Zulu. 

Constitutionally, the relationship between English and the other official 
languages of South Africa represents what Clyne (1997) calls symmetrical 
multilingualism, that is, all the languages have equal status. The reality, how¬ 
ever, suggests asymmetrical multilingualism, a relationship in which one at 
least of the languages, in this case English, has a superior status. According to 
the 1996 census, Zulu is demographically the most commonly spoken first or 
home language in South Africa (spoken by 23% of the population), followed 
by Xhosa (with 18%). Afrikaans (14%) and English (9%), while widely spoken 
throughout the country, are not as commonly used as home languages as 
are Zulu, Xhosa, and other indigenous languages {The People of South Africa 
Population Census 1996, 1998). It is within this web of languages that English 
operates in South Africa. The section that follows traces the history of English 
in South Africa to provide the background against which the unique position 
of the language in the country can be understood better (see also Lanham, 
1996). The next two sections consider the users and uses of English. The sub¬ 
sequent section discusses South Africans' attitudes towards English and is 
followed, in conclusion, by a brief discussion of the future of English and its 
impact on South Africa's indigenous languages. 


2 The History of English in South Africa 

The history of English in South Africa is discussed comprehensively in a 
special issue of World Englishes (vol. 21(1), 2002), edited by Kamwangamalu. 
This section reproduces an outline of this history, with additions where neces¬ 
sary. As a background, it is worth noting that prior to the birth of democracy 
in 1994, South Africa was subjected to three consecutive colonial rules. The 
country was first colonized by the Dutch from 1652 to 1795, followed by the 
British from 1795 to 1948, and once again by the Dutch, who by then called 
themselves Afrikaners, from 1948 until the country liberated itself from 
apartheid in 1994. Eor 342 years, Dutch (later Afrikaans) or English was used 
to divide, control, and rule South Africa and to protect white (Afrikaner or 
English, depending on which one of the two groups was in power) minority 
privilege and power in all spheres of life - education, economy, politics - 
mostly at the expense of the majority black population. 

The history of English in South Africa is interwoven with that of Afrikaans, 
an offspring of Dutch. This history is one of a constant struggle for power; one 
where, at some point, each language has sought to impose itself over the other 
(see Kamwangamalu, 2001a: 89). The struggle between English and Afrikaans 
continues to be aimed, for each language and its (white) speakers, at achieving 
social, economic, and political control over South Africa. This struggle started 
in 1795 when British troops invaded what was then the Cape of Good Hope, 
now Cape Town, and overthrew the Dutch, who had ruled the territory since 
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1652, to control the strategic sea route between Asia and Europe (Lass, 1995). 
The British returned the Cape to the Dutch in 1803, but in 1806 they retook 
control of the territory to prevent it from falling fo fhe French, who had laid 
claim fo Holland during fhe Napoleonic wars (1805-15). Wifh fhe ferrifory 
under fheir confrol once more, fhe British, one of whose primary goals was fo 
replace Dufch wifh English, embarked on a policy of Anglicization. Accord¬ 
ingly, fhey banned Dufch, which was fhe official language of fhe Cape during 
fhe Dufch rule (1652-1795), from all spheres of life and imposed fhe use 
of English fhroughouf fhe colony. The British justified fhe harming of Dufch 
from fhe ferrifory on bofh ideological and religious grounds. Ideologically, fhe 
Governor of fhe Cape, Lord Charles Somersef, conceived if as his honesf duly 
fo Anglicize fhe colonisfs as soon as possible because: 

they were only a little over thirty thousand in number, and it seemed absurd 
that such a small body of people should be permitted to perpetuate ideas and 
customs that were not English in a country that had become part of the British 
Empire. . . . (Malherbe, 1925: 57) 

Religiously, the British authority used what Sundermeier (1975) calls 
the myth of fhe Chosen People fo jusfify Anglicization in fhe colony. One 
advocafe, Cecil Rhodes, wrofe: 

Only one race . .. approach God's ideal type, his own Anglo-Saxon race; God's 
purpose then was to make the Anglo-Saxon race predominant, and the best way 
to help on God's work and fulfill His purpose in the world was to contribute to 
the predominance of the Anglo-Saxon race and so bring nearer the reign of 
justice, liberty and peace. (Sundermeier, 1975: 25) 

Anxious to promote English and to further reduce the influence of Dufch, 
Lord Somersef broughf ouf Scoffish Presbyferian minisfers fo serve in Dufch 
Reformed churches and Englishmen fo feach in counfry schools (Moodie, 
1975: 5; Lanham, 1986: 324). For an exfended discussion of fhe baffle over 
language on religious grounds, see Kamwangamalu (2001b: 380-2). Teachers 
were expecfed fo use fheir besf efforfs fo promofe Afrikaner accepfance of 
Brifish rule; and imperial history formed a large parf of fhe curriculum 
(Warwick, 1980: 351). The Brifish determination fo impose Anglicization in 
fhe colony and fhe Afrikaners' resisfance againsf if are, among ofher factors, 
said fo have confribufed fo fhe Anglo-Boer war of 1899-1902, which fhe Brifish 
won (e.g., Moodie, 1975). The policy of Anglicizafion lasted, in fheory, until 
1910, when fhe Union of Soufh Africa was formed, fhus giving English 
and Dufch equal sfafus as fhe co-official languages of fhe Union. In practice, 
however, fhe Brifish never accepted parify between Dutch and English, 
especially in education. The British government policy, for bofh polifical and 
economic reasons, had laid down fhaf English was a prerequisite for sfafe 
aid in education (Harfshorne, 1995: 310). Also, according fo a Brifish official 
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quoted in Headlam (1931: 514), "the principle of the equality of fhe two lan¬ 
guages [Dufch and English] had consisfenfly been rejecfed by us [fhe Brifish] 
from fhe firsf." 

The Anglicizafion policy effecfively ended in 1948, when fhe Afrikaners 
came info power and infroduced Afrikanerization. Afrikaans became fhe main 
language for fhe conducf of fhe business of fhe sfafe. Alfhough English had 
fhe sfafus of co-official language wifh Afrikaans, Silva (1998: 70) remarks fhaf 
fhe aparfheid governmenf freafed English as a "Cinderella" language. How¬ 
ever, in 1953 fhe aparfheid governmenf adopfed a confroversial language policy, 
fhe Banfu Educafion Acf, which broughf English back info fhe limelighf. The 
Acf soughf fo impose Afrikaans as fhe medium of insfrucfion and reduce 
fhe influence of English in black schools. (Eor more elaborafe discussions of 
fhe Banfu Educafion Acf, see Kamwangamalu, 1997, 2000b.) The aparfheid 
govemmenf's deferminafion fo implemenf fhis policy and fhe black pupils' 
resisfance againsf if led fo fhe bloody Soweto uprisings of June 16, 1976, in 
which several pupils losf fheir lives. The affermafh of fhe Soweto uprisings 
saw Afrikaans emerge, in fhe minds of black Soufh Africans, as fhe language 
of oppression, and English as fhe language of liberafion (Alexander, 1989). If is 
againsf fhis background of oppression of fhe black population by fhe Afrikaners 
fhaf affifudes toward English, fo be discussed lafer, are fo be understood. As 
Kamwangamalu (1997: 238) observes, if is ironic fhaf one of fhe mosf confro¬ 
versial policies of fhe aparfheid era, fhe Banfu Educafion Acf, had fhe opposife 
effecf fo fhaf desired for if. Despite fhe facf fhaf in mosf former Brifish colonies 
English is offen viewed as an interloper, imposed from oufside and fhus 
polifically suspecf (Silva, 1998), English has emerged in Soufh Africa com- 
plefely unfainfed by ifs colonial hisfory (Smif, 1998: 79) because Afrikaans 
shielded if from fhaf sfigma (Silva, 1998: 72). Erom fhe time of fhe Banfu 
Educafion Acf unfil fhe birfh of a democratic Soufh Africa in 1994, English has 
never looked back. Rafher, if has become far more hegemonic fhan any ofher 
language in fhe nation (see, e.g., de Klerk and Barkhuizen, 2001; Webb, 2002; 
Webb and Kriel, 2000). Eollowing fhe discussion of fhe users of English 
below, I shall explain why English has such a unique, powerful position in 
Soufh Africa. 

3 The Users of English 

Kachru (1996) distinguishes fhree concenfric circles in fhe spread of English. 
The firsf, known as fhe Irmer Circle, includes counfries where English is used 
as a nafive language, among fhem Ausfralia, Canada, New Zealand, Soufh 
Africa, fhe Unifed Kingdom, and fhe Unifed Sfafes of America. The second, 
fhe Oufer Circle, includes counfries where English is an insfifufionalized vari- 
efy, fhaf is, is used as an official language. Eormer Brifish colonies, such as 
Soufh Africa, India, Nigeria, and Zambia, fo lisf a few, belong in fhis cafegory. 
The fhird, fhe Expanding Circle, consisfs of counfries where English is used 
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as a performance variety, that is, a foreign language. Some such countries 
include Japan, China, Argentina, and Rwanda. 

In Kachru's framework, it can be stated unequivocally that South Africa 
belongs simultaneously to two of the proposed three concentric circles of Eng¬ 
lish: the Inner Circle on the one hand, and the Outer Circle on the other. This 
is because English is used in South Africa as a native language by some, for 
instance, whites of British descent and the younger generations of South 
African Indians, and as a second language by others, namely the black popula¬ 
tion, the older generations of South African Indians, and the whites of Dutch 
descent, the Afrikaners. Unlike the users of English in other former British or 
American colonies, who look to Britain or America for a model of English to 
emulate, especially in education, the users of English in South Africa have a 
model available in their backyard because of the presence of over a million 
native speakers of the language. According to the 1996 census, English is 
spoken as home language by 3,457,467 of South Africans (9%), including 
1,711,603 whites (39%), 974,654 Asians (94.4%), 584,101 coloreds (16.4%), and 
113,132 Africans (0.4%; The People of South Africa Population Census 1996, 1998). 
Because of its multiple functions as will be discussed later, English receives a 
lot of support from all the aforementioned constituencies of users, all of whom 
(both native and non-native) believe that their children's future lies with the 
global language, English. The language has a wider distribution than most of 
South Africa's official languages, but the majority of its speakers are concen¬ 
trated in metropolitan and urban areas. Two of South Africa's nine provinces, 
Gauteng and KwaZulu Natal, each have more than a million English speakers; 
these are followed by the Western Cape province with more than half a 
million speakers. 

In South Africa English is not monolithic. It has a wide range of varieties, 
much as it does in any English-speaking country in the world. Against the 
background of the apartheid system and the walls it built between commun¬ 
ities, clear distinctions can be made between the following varieties: White 
South African English (SAE), Black SAE, Indian SAE, and Colored SAE. These 
varieties each have their own standards and sub-varieties. Lanham (1986), for 
instance, distinguishes three varieties within White SAE: Conservative SAE, 
Respectable SAE, and Afrikaans English, including its variant. Extreme SAE. 
The first is associated with whites of British descent; the second with whites of 
Jewish descent; and the third with whites of Dutch descent. Similarly, recent 
studies (e.g., van Rooy, 2002; Wissing, 2002) show that each black language 
community, such as the Zulu, Xhosa, and Tswana, has its own distinct variety 
of English. South Africa's second-language varieties of English are heavily 
marked at every level of linguistic structure by the primary languages of their 
speakers: African languages for Black SAE, Afrikaans for Colored and Afrikaans 
SAE, and Indian languages for Indian SAE. Concerning the latter, Lanham 
(1986: 326) remarks that, despite the fact that South African Indians have lost 
their languages and have shifted to English, their English is characterized by 
an accent carrying the hallmarks of Indian English elsewhere in the world. 
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4 The Uses of English 

English is highly valued in post-apartheid South Africa and enjoys far more 
presfige fhan any ofher official language, including Afrikaans. Ifs forfunes 
dafe back fo fhe heyday of aparfheid, and especially affer fhe Banfu educafion 
Acf of 1953 and fhe subsequenf Soweto uprising of June 16,1976, as explained 
earlier. The language serves all fhe functions identified in Kachru's (1996: 58) 
framework: interpersonal, insfrumenfal, regulative, and irmovafive/imagina¬ 
tive. The inferpersonal function refers fo fhe use of English bofh as a symbol of 
eliteness and modernify, and as a link language befween speakers of various 
languages in a mulfilingual sociefy. The insfrumenfal function refers fo fhe use 
of English in a counfry's educafional sysfem. The regulative function concerns 
fhe use of English for fhe regulation of conducf in such domains as fhe legal 
sysfem and fhe adminisfrafion. And fhe imaginafive/irmovafive funcfion 
enfails fhe use of English in various liferary genres. 

4.1 The interpersonal function 

In Soufh Africa, English provides whaf Silva (1998: 76) calls "fhe linguisfic 
glue fo bond a [racially, efhnically, and linguistically] diverse and complex 
sociefy." If is fhe unmarked language in all infer-racial as well as in mosf 
infer-efhnic communicafion. There is perhaps no clearer evidence of fhis fhan 
in fhe language use in Soufh Africa's Parliamenf. Alfhough fhe Consfifufion 
of fhe Republic of Soufh Africa (1996, section 3(2)) says fhaf all of fhe 11 
official languages musf be freafed equifably and enjoy parify of esteem, Pandor 
(1995: 75) observes fhaf in 1994, 87 percenf of fhe speeches made in Parliamenf 
were in English; and fhis is despite fhe facf fhaf abouf 80 percenf of fhe mem¬ 
bers of Parliamenf are Africans and so are nafurally fluenf in af leasf two of 
fhe counfry's nine official indigenous languages in addifion fo English and 
Afrikaans. A more recenf sfudy by Hibberf (2001) indicafes fhaf fhe percenf age 
of speeches made in English in Parliamenf has acfually increased from 87 
percenf in 1994 fo over 95 percenf in 2001. English is nof only a link language, 
buf if is also a sfafus symbol. To be educafed and be seen as modem goes 
hand in hand wifh being able fo express oneself in English. As Phaswana 
(2003: 126) commenfs on fhe language practices of Soufh African Parliamenf- 
arians, "fhose who speak in English are said fo be well-informed and beffer 
educafed, while [fhose] who speak in any African language [are] perceived as 
uneducated and uncivilized." 


4.2 The instrumental function 

Againsf fhe background of aparfheid's language-in-educafion policies and of 
fhe infemafional sfafus of English in particular, fhe majorify of parenfs (and 
fhis includes parenfs in some secfions of fhe Afrikaans-speaking communities) 
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want their children educated in English-medium schools. English is the 
medium of instruction at more than 80 percent of Soufh African schools. Cur- 
renfly fhe counfry has 22 full-fledged universifies and 15 "fechnikons," ferfiary 
insfifufions fhaf provide vocafional educafion fo supply fhe labor markef wifh 
individuals who have particular skills, and fechnological and practical know¬ 
ledge in a specific field (Raufenbach, 1992: 358). Mosf of fhe fechnikons and 
17 of fhe universifies are English-medium. Eive formerly Afrikaans-medium 
universifies have largely become English/Afrikaans-medium fo accommodafe 
black sfudenfs' demand for English-medium educafion. Since English is fhe 
language of power, job opporfunifies, prestige, and sfafus, if is seen by many 
as an open sesame by means of which one can achieve unlimifed verfical 
social mobilify (Samuels, 1995). As Virasamy (1997) observes, English is fhe 
language fhaf some believe "can gef you an 5 rwhere and everywhere"; if is a 
language such fhaf, in fhe words of Slabberf (1994), "if you know [English] 
you are everyfhing." One who knows English "is everyfhing" because, as Grin 
(2001: 73) remarks poinfedly, even af lower levels of compefence, a liffle Eng¬ 
lish is always associafed wifh higher earnings. Againsf fhis backdrop, if is nof 
surprising fhaf when aparfheid ended in 1994, and wifh if school segregation, 
fhe counfry wifnessed an influx of black sfudenfs from fhe fownship schools, 
which use an African language as a medium of insfrucfion for fhe firsf fhree 
years of elemenfary educafion, fo formerly while or Indian schools in fheir 
quesf fo be educafed, from Grade 1 onward, only fhrough fhe medium of 
English (see Kamwangamalu, 2003: 234). 

4.3 The regulative function 

English plays a cenfral role in fhe adminisfrafion of confemporary Soufh Africa. 
Despife fhe counfry's Gonsfifufion, English is emerging as fhe sole language 
for fhe conducf of fhe business of fhe sfafe. In fhe currenf adminisfrafion, 
communication befween fhe various organs of fhe sfafe is exclusively carried 
ouf in English. As a matter of facf. Gunning (1997: 7) reporfs fhaf in fheir 
language practices mosf provincial legislafures use English rafher fhan any 
ofher official language. He explains fhaf "polificians seem fo prefer English 
over ofher languages, practical circumsfances dicfafe ifs use, [English] is used 
fo avoid confusion, if is fhe main language of documenfafion." English is also 
fhe language of business, commerce and infemafional frade, science, fechno- 
logy, diplomacy, infemafional communication, fhe infernef, and fhe media. 

Bofh elecfronic and prinf media, perhaps more fhan any ofher domains of 
language use, have accorded English a special sfafus, one fhaf no ofher lan¬ 
guage can mafch. Eor example, Soufh Africa has fhree public felevision chan¬ 
nels, SABGl, SABG2, and SABG3 (SABG sfanding for Soufh Africa Broadcasting 
Gorporafion); English has fhe lion's share of airtime for all fhree charmels. This 
is evidenf from Kamwangamalu's (2001c) survey of language practice in fhe 
medium of felevision in Soufh Africa. The sfudy shows fhaf for fhe period 
April-June 2001, for insfance, Soufh Africa's 11 official languages had a fofal 
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of 4,664.52 hours to share for all three TV channels. Of that total, broadcasts in 
English accounted for 3,954.5 hours (85% of the total airtime), while Afrikaans 
and all nine official African languages had 485 hours (10%) and 226.02 (5%), 
respectively. About 50 percent of all the programs presented on the SABC are 
produced locally. Another 50 percent consists of programs imported from 
overseas, especially from the United Kingdom and the United States. Cur¬ 
rently, and this is unlikely to change, most of the programs, both local and 
imported, are broadcast in English. The same is true for language use in the 
medium of radio and in the print media. The SABC also has 16 radio stations 
which broadcast for a combined air time of 300 hours per week to an audience 
of some 28 million daily listeners. Some 12 private and about 90 community 
radio stations are also part of the network of radio broadcasting services in 
South Africa. The majority of these stations broadcast in English (though 
Afrikaans is also well represented; South Africa Year Book, 1999: 470; Europa 
World Year Book, 1999, II: 3227). 

South Africa has 30 major newspapers, including 19 dailies and 11 weeklies. 
Of all these newspapers, 21 are published exclusively in English and had a 
combined circulation of 1,936,466 in 1999 (Kamwangamalu, 2001a: 406). The 
largest daily newspaper in South Africa, the Sunday Times, had a circulation of 
458,000 copies at that time. Its circulation must have increased by now, since 
growing numbers of South Africans want English first and foremost; and there 
are, as de Klerk and Barkhuizen (2001: 113) note, a number of recent studies 
(Bowerman, 2000; Dyers, 2000) which provide telling evidence of this increase. 
English prevails not only on television, on the radio and in the print media, 
but also in the courts, a domain that used to be the preserve of Afrikaans. As 
a matter of fact, recently the Minister of Justice proposed, and Parliament 
approved, the idea that English should become the sole language of record in 
the courts, in order to cut down the costs of keeping record in all the 11 official 
languages {The Daily News, October 20, 2000). Why English? Why not Zulu, 
Venda, or any of the other official languages? The choice of English again bears 
testimony to the high esteem in which the language is held in South Africa. 

4.4 The innovative/imaginative function 

South Africa has produced a large body of creative literature written in 
English. It is not an overstatement to say that no other language, includ¬ 
ing Afrikaans, let alone the indigenous African languages, can match the 
extent of this literature. English has co-existed with South African indigenous 
languages and Afrikaans for the past two centuries. As a result, the lan¬ 
guages have mutually colored one another. There is evidence of Englishiza- 
tion and Africanization or nativization (Gough, 1996; Watermeyer, 1996; 
Kamwangamalu, 2001d). The former refers to the impact of English on Afrikaans 
and African languages; and the latter to the impact of African languages and 
Afrikaans on English. Here I shall present only a few examples of nativization, 
with a focus on the lexicon. 
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Several loan words from Afrikaans and fhe African languages have been 
infegrafed info fhe English lexicon. These words are subsfanfially documenfed 
in fhe Dictionary of South African English on Historical Principles edifed by Silva 
ef al. (1996). Some of fhe enfries in fhis dicfionary, words which are frequenfly 
used in Soufh African newspapers as well as in creative writing, include 
fhe following: indaba (from Zulu and Xhosa), a serious meeting involving com- 
munify leaders; bosberaad (from Afrikaans), a meefing of leaders af a refreaf 
which is remofe from urban confers, infended fo provide parficipanfs wifh fhe 
chance fo focus, undisfurbed, on difficulf issues; lekker (from Afrikaans), cool, 
better, delicious; muti (from Zulu and Xhosa), fradifional medicine, magical 
charm; lobola (from Zulu and Xhosa): loosely franslafed as 'dowry or bride- 
price'; braai (from Afrikaans), barbecue; mampara (perhaps from Sofho), wasfe 
maferial, idiof. 

Also, fhere is infernal lexical creafivify, fhaf is, lexical changes fhaf are 
faking place wifhin English as a resulf of social changes, nof caused by confacf 
befween English and Soufh Africa's indigenous languages (see, e.g., 
Kamwangamalu, 2001d: 54). The compound "rainbow-X," where X can be any 
English noun, is a case in poinf. If refers eifher fo fhe coming fogefher of 
people from previously segregafed communities or fo somefhing fhaf affecfs 
or benefifs fhese communities. "Rainbow" can combine wifh any English noun, 
and fhis has resulfed in compounds such as fhe following, culled from Soufh 
African newspapers: rainbow nation, rainbow complacency, rainbow swimming pool, 
rainbow gathering, and rainbow alienation (Kamwangamalu, 2001d: 54). 


5 South Africans' Attitudes toward English 

As a resulf of fhe legacy of aparfheid, affifudes foward English in Soufh Africa 
can be described as communify-specific. The perermial conflicf befween Eng¬ 
lish and Afrikaans, discussed earlier, provides fhe background againsf which 
affifudes foward English can be undersfood better. Eor fhe whife Afrikaans¬ 
speaking communify, English has always been characferized as die vyand se 
taal, 'fhe language of fhe enemy' (Branford, 1996: 39). Eor fhis communify, and 
despife fhe facf fhaf some of ifs members acknowledge fhe insfrumenfal value 
of English, fhe language is seen as a serious fhreaf fo Afrikaner idenfify and 
culfure. The Afrikaners' resenfmenf againsf English has been exacerbafed by 
fheir fall from power as a resulf of fhe demise of aparfheid, a fall fhaf has 
resulfed in overwhelming power for English, fhe de facto currenf language of 
rule in posf-aparfheid Soufh Africa. 

Unlike fhe Afrikaners, since fheir forebears arrived in Soufh Africa in 1860 
as indenfured laborers, Soufh African Indians have, for pragmafic reasons, 
always had positive affifudes foward English. The facf fhaf fhe Indian com¬ 
munify has shitted completely fo and is now monolingual in English bears 
furfher fesfimony fo ifs members' affifude foward fhe language. The black 
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community's attitude toward English has also been positive, as can be recalled 
from the aftermath of fhe Sowefo uprisings of 1976, an even! fhaf enfrenched 
fhe position of English af fhe expense of Afrikaans in fhe black communify. 
Despife fhe overwhelming supporf if has in fhe black communify, English has 
offen been considered a double-edged sword (see Kamwangamalu, 2002: 3). 
Alfhough English provides access fo educafion and job opporfunifies, if 
also acfs as a barrier fo such opporfunifies for fhose who do nof speak if, or 
whose English is poor (Branford, 1996: 36). If is an imporfanf key fo know¬ 
ledge, science, and fechnology, buf if is increasingly being seen as fhe major 
fhreaf fo fhe mainfenance of indigenous languages (Masemola and Khan, 
2000: 11), as a remnanf of colonialism and a cause of culfural alienafion 
(Schmied, 1991: 121), as a vehicle of values nof always in harmony wifh local 
fradifions and beliefs (de Klerk, 1996: 7), and, as wa Thiong'o Ngugl (1993: 35) 
describes if, as "a language fhaf flourishes on fhe graveyard of ofher people's 
languages." 

The following headlines, culled from Soufh African newspapers, affesf 
furfher fo fhe concerns fhaf fhe black communify has abouf fhe increasing 
spread and hegemony of English, a language fhaf some in fhe communify 
consider a fhreaf fo fhe very survival of fheir indigenous African languages: 

PROMINENCE OF ENGLISH KILLS AERICAN LANGUAGES (Daily News, 
Friday, September 24, 1999). 

The New South Africa presides over the death of African languages. Not only 
are we overseeing the death of African languages, but we are also acting as both 
executioner and grave-digger. We are truly killing and burying our African lan¬ 
guages and the tragedy is that there are very few mourners. 

ENGLISH ONSLAUGHT: INDIGENOUS LANGUAGES UNDER THREAT (Daily 
News, Wednesday, December 6, 2000) 

The indigenous languages of South Africa are under tremendous pressure 
which threatens to literally wipe them off the surface of the linguistic landscape. 
From the remotest Khoi language of the Kgalakgadi to the pre-eminent Nguni 
isiZulu tongue in KwaZulu Natal, they all face a common, domineering force - 
English. 

LANGUAGE BARRIER: SOUTH AFRICA HAS 11 LANGUAGES, BUT MANY 
COULD SOON EACE EXTINCTION, writes Benison Makele (Sowetan Sunday 
World, August 5, 2001) 

People who speak African languages believe that their languages cannot feed 
them. With more pupils leaving township schools for suburban Model C institu¬ 
tions, concerns have been raised that it might soon be taboo to speak in any 
African language, especially in the global village. 

Only the future will tell whether the hegemony of English can be curbed so 
fhaf fhe language can co-exisf in harmony, rafher fhan in fension, wifh ifs 
sisfer official languages in posf-aparfheid Soufh Africa. 
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6 Conclusion 

This chapter has presented a sociolinguistic profile of English in Soufh Africa. 
Unlike in ofher former Brifish colonies, in Soufh Africa English is used bofh as 
a nafive language by fhe more fhan a million Brifish who, confrary fo whaf 
fhey did in ofher colonies, never leff fhe counfry when colonization ended, 
and as second language by a minorify of Soufh Africa's population. Because of 
ifs insfrumenfal value and ifs sfafus as an infernafional language, English is 
widely held in high esfeem in Soufh Africa, bofh by fhose who are fluenf in if 
and fhose who are nof. So English has a secure place in Soufh Africa, one fhaf 
no ofher official language can mafch. There are, however, some dissenting 
voices againsf English, parficularly in fhe whife Afrikaans-speaking com- 
munify, where if is seen as a fhreaf fo Afrikaner culfure and idenfify. Language 
acfivisfs in fhe black communify have also been vocal againsf fhe hegemony of 
English, which fhey see as confribufing fo fhe furfher marginalizafion of fhe 
indigenous African languages. Nofwifhsfanding all fhese dissenting voices, 
if is becoming increasingly apparenf, as Vivian de Klerk (1996: 17) remarks 
poinfedly, fhaf "even fhe sfrongesf opponenfs of English see fo if fhaf fheir 
own loved ones masfer fhe language." 

See also Chapfers 11, West African Englishes; 12, East African Englishes; 
15, World Englishes Today; 17, Varieties of World Englishes; 23, 
Literary Creativity in World Englishes; 28, World Englishes and 
Descriptive Grammars; 32, World Englishes in the Media; 38, World 
Englishes and Lexicography; 41, World Englishes and Corpora Studies. 
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11 West African Englishes 


TOPE OMONIYI 


1 Introduction 


There is a strain of ideological opposition between the two concepts "English 
in X-Region" (EiX) and "X-Regional Englishes" (X-an E) - as exemplified by 
"English in West Africa" and the title of this chapter, "West African Englishes." 
The same strain is noticeable in Ajani's (2001: 1) review of Dakubu (1997) 
which began thus: "English in Ghana (EIG) is a very timely book on the 'new 
Englishes' and a welcome addition to many of its kind already published for 
other countries." No doubt both concepts may be a consequence of the same 
general political experience, i.e. colonization, but they signal different subject 
positions or perspectives. My first task then is to articulate these different 
positions, although in doing so, I must stress that neither is a totally exclusive 
category. 

Makoni and Meinhof (2003: 8) identify world Englishes as a paradigm that 
focuses on "the ways in which English in its spread has been 'indigenized' 
and appropriated by speakers of African languages," but add less critically 
that the paradigm "is a way of classifying different varieties of English." In 
reality, their claim encapsulates what I identify as the two schools of thought 
on the development of English(es). One is the Manfred Gorlach School of 
English World-Wide (EWW), the focus of which is mainly on varieties' differ¬ 
entiation based on grammatical description. Thus the approach largely adopts 
a micro-analytical framework. This school overtly or covertly investigates lan¬ 
guage spread as a periphery phenomenon from an "inquisitive mainstream" 
perspective and seeks to establish and describe the nature of deviation or 
difference from "default" native-speaker Englishes (see also Schmied, 1991a 
and 1991b). 

The second is the Kachru School of World Englishes (WE), which perceives 
the spread and the consequent indigenization and appropriation of English as 
political and therefore ideologically invested (see B. Kachru, 1986, 1992, 1995, 
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1996, 1997; Y. Kachru, 1996) in seeking legitimacy for "Other Englishes." The 
preference here is for a macro-analytical framework that explores contact 
situations for the sociopolitical relationships they promote and the impact of 
these on English, indigenous languages, and societies as language users. Thus, 
a major differentiation between EWW and WE as paradigms is that while 
the former "retains the trinity of ENL, ESL and EEL," the latter dissolves it. 
B. Kachru (1997: 66) notes that WE addresses "other vital issues directly 
concerned with functions, identities, and creativity in Englishes in dynamic 
socio-cultural and linguistic contexts in practically every English-using part of 
the world." This differentiation is clearly demonstrated in B. Kachru's (1986: 
33) distinction between "English in South Asia" and "South Asian English." 
According to him, the latter derives its pedigree from institutionalization that 
performance varieties such as "English in South Asia" lack. This makes Makoni 
and Meinhof's reference to "a classificatory tool" perhaps more appropriate 
for EWW and less so for WE. 

The same observation goes for Bruthiaux's (2003:159) and Permycook's (2003: 
513) criticisms of WE as a model. They impose a faulty assessment regime on 
WE by querying its capacity to achieve outcomes that do not follow logically 
from the model's objectives. Postcolonial realities and imaginations, and the 
demands of globalization make West Africa (WA) a unique sociolinguistic 
context in which both paradigms (WE and EWW) may thrive (cf. Phillipson, 
2001, 2004). The WE paradigm fulfils a national desire for colonial closure 
through associating new and independent status with a recognizable and 
"autonomous" variety of English toward which all within the boundaries of 
the nation-state can aspire. The EWW paradigm facilitates the attainment 
of this desire by codifying such varieties - or at least attracting controversy 
on the extent to which the identified brand features are peculiar. 

Arguably, nativization, indigenization, localization, or however else we 
choose to describe the process that transforms native into non-native English (or 
cultivates the latter from the former), may be seen as part of the anti-imperial 
and anti-colonial apparatus engaged in the pursuit of self-determination and 
independence in postcolonial societies. Indigenized Englishes served as the 
major media of elite mobilization for nationalist struggles and decoloniza¬ 
tion efforts throughout Africa. Thus, from inception, non-native varieties of 
English as conceptualized in WE were ideologically and politically marked. 
WE theorizes the periphery from within and is thus invested with an altern¬ 
ative mainstream tour de force and scholarship status (cf. B. Kachru, 1996). 
This is then complemented by the efforts of radical mainstream postcolonial 
deconstructionists who engage reflexive and reflective research tools in taking 
the closely related discipline of English Language Teaching to task over what 
they perceive to be its agenda of sustaining structural imbalance and asym¬ 
metry. This model would appear to be the preferred approach for most 
researchers located at the periphery because it provides an alternative to the 
hegemonic discourse of the traditional English language teaching and learning 
diaspora from a Western perspective. 
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In the rest of this chapter, first, I shall present an overview of fhe sfudies of 
non-nafive Englishes in WA from John Spencer's edifed volume The English 
Language in West Africa (1971) fo fhe more recenf edifed volume by Lucko, 
Pefer and Wolf, Studies in African Varieties of English (2003). This is necessary 
since claims of fhe exisfence of non-nafive varieties of English in Africa remain 
sfeeped in confroversy (see, for insfance, Ahulu, 1994 and Dolph 5 me, 1997). 
Second, I shall identify critical issues around English language usage in WA. 
In doing fhis, I shall invoke fhe senfimenfs fhaf informed works such as 
Phillipson (1992), Pishman, Conrad and Rubal-Lopez (1996), Pennycook (1994, 
1998, 2000), Canagarajah (1999), and Omoniyi (2003a, 2003b) among ofhers on 
language issues wifhin social and/or critical fheory frameworks. Wifh fhese 
considerafions in mind, fhe resf of fhe discussion is sfrucfured broadly info 
five parfs: 

• from Spencer (1971) fo Lucko ef al. (2003), perspecfive(s) and coverage; 

• national varieties of English in WA; 

• confemporary social issues around English usage in WA; 

• fhe fufure of English in WA and fhe fufure of WA in English; 

• conclusion. 


2 From Spencer (1971) to Lucko et al. (2003) 

Erom hisforical accounfs, fhe English language arrived on fhe Wesf African 
coasf some fime in fhe sixfeenfh cenfury affer fhe earliesf European explorers 
had firsf landed af various porfs - Prince Henry fhe Navigator in Cape Verde 
in 1444, Sierra Leone in 1460, and Gold Coasf in 1471. Spencer (1971: 8) dies 
Towerson's accounfs of his voyages in 1555-7 fo fhe Guinea Goasf and fhe facf 
fhaf African inferprefers were already being senf fo Brifain for framing. Those 
earliesf confacfs led fo fhe developmenf of broken language forms, which 
served as lingua francas in fhe frade fhaf subsequenfly developed between the 
Europeans and the local coastal populations. Arguably, these were the begin¬ 
nings of fhe pidgins and creoles fhaf characterize WA today - in Nigeria, 
Gameroon, Ghana, Sierra Leone, and Liberia. This sociolinguisfic infercourse 
can be said fo mark fhe commencemenf of Phase One Western occupation and 
influence if we fake a Sapir-Whorfian language, fhoughf, and confrol perspec¬ 
tive. Phase Two may be said fo have begun wifh missionary acfivifies and 
signaled fhe sfarf of Western infervenfion in fhe culfural lives of fhe peoples of 
fhe region, especially fhrough education. During fhis phase, fhe symmefry 
of fhe old frading relations was alfered wifh fhe esfablishmenf of sfrucfures of 
dominance such as fhe Royal Niger Gompany. Mefaphorically, by fhaf acf of 
commercial branding, a nafural feafure of fhe Wesf African terrain, fhe River 
Niger, was appropriated for fhe English monarchy. The Berlin Gongress of 
1885 marked fhe polifical formalizafion of fhese processes. If is absolutely 
imporfanf fo undersfand fhe developmenf in fhis lighf in order fo see how fhe 
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society was primed for the implantation of colonial languages, especially the 
English language during and beyond the twentieth century when it became a 
global political, cultural, and economic enterprise. 

2.1 Spencer (1971) 

The Spencer volume was a pioneering work, and its title represents its modest 
focus on identifying West African Englishes by form and function. In their 
blurb, the publishers claim that "it may be said to inaugurate a new branch of 
English language studies: the exploration in depth of what is happening to 
English in areas where, though not a native language, it is widely used for a 
variety of purposes." They go on to say that "to appreciate the context within 
which English exists in West Africa requires an understanding of the social, 
political and educational circumstances of its implantation and extension, and 
the pressures and demands which determine its present growth" (emphasis 
added). In the foreword to the volume, Randolph Quirk conveyed the senti¬ 
ment of the times when he described the territory covered in the volume as 
"this immense conglomeration of exotic cultures, fauna and geophysical won¬ 
ders," in other words, a spectacle - the quintessential colonial object/subject. 

In summary, the volume contains nine articles by the leading researchers of 
the period. The first paper, by Spencer, discusses the implantation of English 
in WA, tracing the history of European contact and influence of the various 
Christian missions on the spread of English. The next two papers, by Bamgbose 
and Boadi, evaluate the role and character of English in Nigeria and Ghana, 
respectively, especially in education. The next five papers in the volume 0ones, 
Mafeni, Hancock, Kirk-Green, and Ansre) explore the contact situation and the 
consequences of contact in specific national contexts - Nigeria, Ghana, etc. 
The last paper (Young) deals with the subject of language in literary writing. 
The articles discuss both forms and functions of English in WA. 

2.2 Through Lucko et al. (2003) 

There have been a few other efforts since Spencer (1971), but many of these 
have had mostly a national rather than regional coverage. Gorlach (1997) 
presents a collage of English from a variety of discourse genres in Nigeria, 
including historical documents, newspaper articles, literary texts, and primary 
research by Jibril (1986), Kujore (1985), and Agheyisi (1988), who distinguishes 
between "broken," "pidgin," "creole," and "regional standard" forms of English. 
Only four other works have claimed to have a regional scope: 

1 Bamgbose, Banjo, and Thomas (1995), New Englishes: A West African 
Perspective; 

2 Gorlach, whom John Spencer described as "the leading European authority 
on the English language diaspora," most of the publications in the English 
World-Wide journal; 
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3 Bamgbose, a special issue of the International Journal of the Sociology of 
Language, The Sociolinguistics of West Africa (2000); 

4 Lucko et al.. Studies in African Varieties of English (2003). 

Bamghose's special issue of the International Journal of the Sociology of Lan¬ 
guage is not specifically on the internationalization of English, although some 
of the papers, especially Banjo's "English in West Africa" (pp. 27-38), address 
the subject of non-native Englishes. The Lucko et al. volume ambitiously claims 
a continental scope in its title, but in reality delivers a much narrower focus on 
four countries: Nigeria, Cameroon, The Gambia, and Sudan, concentrating 
for the most part on function and description rather than on the sociopolitical 
life of English in the region. In addition to these works, we can add a long 
list of theses, dissertations, and academic articles on one non-native national 
variety of English or another that have been submitted to institutions in WA 
and around the world. 

3 National Varieties of English in WA 

"X-Regional English" lends itself more to contexts where a language served 
as a colonial language prior to independence, hence Cameroonian English, 
Nigerian English, Ghanaian English, Liberian English, Sierra Leonean English, 
Gambian English. Ajani (2001) identifies the major focus of these varieties 
to include models, standards and standardization, norms, descriptive issues, 
errors, teaching and English language competence among pupils in secondary 
and tertiary institutions, and so on. 

John Singler, whose seminal articles account for a substantial portion of all 
published work on Liberian English, suggests that non-native national vari¬ 
eties of English constitute a continuum. He notes that "Liberian English, the 
non-standard English-lexifier speech of Liberia, can be divided into three 
varieties: Kru Pidgin English ... Settler English ... and Vernacular Liberian 
English" (1997: 205). In another publication, Singler writes, "Liberian English, 
the range of English from pidgin to standard spoken in Liberia, is character¬ 
ized by vast variation in the marking of semantically plural nouns" (1991: 
545). These subtly contrasting descriptions of Liberian English by the same 
author exemplify the problem of separating the two concepts "English in 
West Africa" and "West African Englishes." A selection of published titles 
from English World-Wide further illustrates how fuzzy the distinction is 
between the two concepts: 

1 Nigerian English in political telemarketing (Awonusi, 1998); 

2 Eighteenth-century Sierra Leone English: Another exported variety of 
African American English (Montgomery, 1999); 

3 The trilateral process in Gameroon English phonology: Underlying rep¬ 
resentations and phonological processes in non-native Englishes (Simo 
Bobda and Ghumbow, 1999); 
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4 Patterns of Nigerian English intonation (Jowitt, 2000); 

5 Ghanaianisms: Towards a semantic and a formal classificafion (Dako, 2001); 

6 "Firsf year of nation's refurn fo governmenf of make you falk your own 
make 1 falk my own": Anglicism versus pidginizafion in news franslafions 
info Nigerian Pidgin (Deuber, 2002). 

On fhe balance of probabilify, fhen, EWW as a paradigm explores micro- 
more fhan macro-analysis in ifs focus on form. However, somefimes bofh 
analytical approaches may be employed. Bamgbose (1997: 19), for insfance, 
describes how newscasfers on popular music sfafions use a sfrafegy of indir- 
ecfness fo add flavor fo fheir news. He argues fhaf "conventions of non-nafive 
variefies represenf an adapfafion of English news reporfing fo fhe Yoruba 
norms in which idioms, proverbs, and indirecf references consfifufe an accepf- 
able sfyle." 


4 Contemporary Social Issues around English 
in WA 

The Wesf African sociolinguisfic space is now more complex fhan ever. Earlier 
research offen had an infranafional framework and discussed linguisfic plural¬ 
ism in fhe confexf of fhe nafion-sfafe. Thus references were fo fhe roles and 
sfafuses of all fhe languages wifhin fhe ferrifory of a counfry (see Bamgbose, 
1991; Gerda, 1993; Omoniyi, 1994; Singler, 1997). Table 11.1 presenfs an over¬ 
view of fhe nafure of linguisfic pluralism of which English forms a parf. 


4.1 English and the West African political union 

More recenfly, however, if has become necessary fo expand exisfing frame¬ 
works in order fo explain how fhe emerging economic and polifical union in 
fhe region alfers fhe sociolinguisfic landscape. Wifhin such a framework, obvi¬ 
ously new perspectives are begirming fo emerge. Insfead of neaf packaging 
according fo nafion-sfafe boundaries, research now shows fhaf language choice 
is effecfed across fhese boundaries, for example, when Beninois Yoruba par- 
enfs in Igolo opf for English-medium education for fheir children and so enroll 
fhem in schools in Idiroko on fhe Nigerian side of fhe infernafional boundary. 
Inferesfingly, fherefore, af communify and nafional levels of discourse, choices 
are being made between English and indigenous languages and between Eng¬ 
lish and French (see Omoniyi, 2004). Whatever the case, the point must be 
made that several of fhe languages in fhe region are fransnafional. This is 
achieved eifher fhrough people moving fo search for greafer language capifal 
or displacemenf due fo war and fhe search by refugees for peace havens, or 
fhe more historical reason of fhe arbifrariness of boundary demarcafion dur¬ 
ing fhe scramble for and partition of Africa in Berlin in 1885. Table 11.2 presenfs 
fhe disfribufion of some fransnafional languages in sub-Saharan Africa. 
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Table 11.1 

Language pluralism 

in West Africa 


Country 

Population 

No. of languages 

Official language(s) 

Benin 

6.60m 

52 

French 

Burkina 

6.90m 

72 

French 

Cameroon 

9.60m 

253 

French/English 

C. Verde 

0.35m 

4 

Portuguese 

Chad 

5.20m 

117 

French/Arabic 

C. d'Ivoire 

10.10m 

73 

French 

E. Guinea 

0.41m 

9 

Spanish/French 

Gabon 

0.82m 

38 

French 

Gambia 

0.72m 

19 

English 

Ghana 

12.70m 

72 

English 

Guinea 

6.1 Om 

28 

French 

G-Bissau 

0.85m 

22 

Portuguese 

Liberia 

2.20m 

34 

English 

Mali 

7.70m 

23 

French 

Mauritania 

1.90m 

6 

Arabic, Wolof 

Niger 

6.50m 

18 

French 

Nigeria 

97.00m 

420 

English/French 

Sao Tome 

0.12m 

2 

Portuguese 

Senegal 

6.70m 

37 

French 

S. Leone 

3.60m 

23 

English 

Togo 

2.70m 

42 

French 


4.2 Refugee impact on English language spread 

The distribution in Table 11.2 represents the forced contacts created by the 
arbitrariness of colonial demarcafion, which had nof faken cognizance of 
efhnic boundaries. However, fhe sifuafion foday has been made even more 
complicafed by fhe refugee sifuafion in fhe region. Unifed Nafions High Com¬ 
mission for Refugees (UNHCR) figures for 2003 show fhaf fhere are abouf 4.6 
million refugees in Africa (UNHCR February 2004). There is no indication of 
how many of fhese are in sub-Saharan Africa. There has been no sysfemafic 
sfudy of fhe facfors fhaf defermine fhe direcfion of refugee flows, buf if is 
logical fo expecf fhaf, af leasf for infra-confinenfal flows in Africa, fhe pattern 
will be influenced by access fhrough proximify and fhe relative ease of adap- 
fafion fo language and culfure. 

Kerswill (forfhcoming) nofes fhaf "in every case of migrafion, excepf where 
a homogeneous group of people moves fo an isolafed locafion, language or 
dialed confacf ensues." This sifuafion will be fempered by affifudes, and bofh 
Banjo (2000) and Omoniyi (2004) have suggesfed fhaf fhere is greafer posifive 
affifude foward English in French-speaking counfries fhan fhere is fo French 
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Table 11.2 Some of West Africa's transnational languages (figures calculated from 
Grimes, 2004) 


Language 

Gauntries where spaken (populatian in millians) 

Arabic 

Chad (0.5), Mauritania (1.6), Nigeria (0.1) 

Bande 

Guinea (0.05), Liberia (0.07) 

Bariba 

Benin (0.5), Nigeria (0.1) 

English 

ESL: Cameroon (nd), Gambia (nd), Ghana (1),* Liberia 
(LI, 0.07), Nigeria (1),* Sierra Leone (nd); EFL: 
Francophone states 

Ewe 

Ghana (1.7), Togo (0.9) 

Fon 

Benin (1.5), Togo (0.04) 

French 

Benin (0.2), Burkina Faso (nd), Cameroon (nd), Chad 
(0.003), Cote d'Ivoire (0.02), Guinea (nd), Mali (0.009), 
Niger (0.006), Nigeria (nd), Senegal (nd), Togo (0.003) 

Fulani/Fulfude/Fuuta 

Benin (0.3), Burkina Faso (0.8), Cameroon (0.7), Chad 

Jalon/Pulaar 

(0.1), Gambia (0.2), Ghana (0.07), Guinea (2.7), 

Mali (1.1), Mauritania (0.2), Niger (0.9), Nigeria (7.6), 
Senegal (2.1), Togo (0.05) 

Hausa 

Benin (nd), Burkina Faso (nd), Cameroon (0.02), Chad 
(nd), Ghana (nd), Niger (5), Nigeria (19), Togo (0.01) 

Malinke/Maninka 

Gambia (0.3), Guinea (2), Mali (0.8), Mauritania (nd), 
Senegal (0.34), Sierra Leone (0.09) 

Mandinka 

Gambia (0.4), Senegal (0.54) 

Mende 

Liberia (0.02), Sierra Leone (1.5) 

Pidgin English/ 

Cameroon (2), Liberia (1.5), Nigeria (nd). Sierra 

Creole/Krio 

Leone (0.5) 

Soninke 

Cote d'Ivoire (0.01), Gambia (0.06), Guinea (nd), Mali 
(0.7), Mauritania (0.03), Niger (nd), Senegal (0.17) 

Wolof 

Gambia (0.15), Guinea (nd), Mali (nd), Mauritania (0.01), 
Senegal (3.2) 

Yoruba 

Benin (0.5), Nigeria (19) 

Notes: Grouped languages 

are based on reported similarities and level of mutual intelligibility; 

* = figures which are presumably modest for their ESL contexts; nd = no data. 


in English-speaking countries in WA. Table 11.3 gives an idea of the scale of 
refugee movements as documented by the UNHCR. 

Although there are no statistical details of refugee distribution by ethnicity, 
the degree of multi-ethnicity in the war zones provides a rich basis for conjec¬ 
ture. The real consequence of this lack of data is that it is difficult to character¬ 
ize the resultant language ecologies and the role that English might play in 
them. This is a significant development, especially when refugee numbers 
exceed the population of settlements along the route of flow in some cases. 
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Table 11.3 Populations of concern to UNHCR end 2002 {UNHCR Stastistical 
Yearbook, 2002) 



Refugees 

Asylum 

seekers 

Returned 

refugees 

IDPs" Total population 
of concern 

Benin 

5,021 

314 

_ 

5,335 

Burkina F. 

457 

377 

- 

834 

Cameroon 

58,288 

5,308 

- 

63,596 

Chad 

33,455 

1,034 

51 

34,540 

Gabon 

13,473 

5,663 

- 

19,136 

Gambia 

12,120 

- 

- 

12,120 

Ghana 

33,515 

8,762 

- 

42,277 

Guinea 

182,163 

367 

- 

182,530 

Ivory Coast 

44,749 

1,142 

- 

100,000 145,891 

Liberia 

64,956 

- 

21,901 

304,115 390,972 

Mauritania 

405 

12 

- 

29,917^= 29,917 

Niger 

296 

44 

- 

340 

Nigeria 

7,355 

30 

114 

7,499 

Senegal 

20,711 

1,928 

15 

22,654 

Sierra L 

63,494 

277 

75,978 

139,749 

Togo 

12,294 

123 

- 

12,417 

“ Internally displaced persons. 

^ 29,500 of these are Malians 

and Sahrawis. 



Perhaps of greater interest are those movements across former Francophone/ 
Anglophone divides, as is the case between Liberia/Ivory Coast, Liberia/ 
Guinea, Sierra Leone/Guinea, Nigeria/Gameroon, illustrated in Table 11.4. 
Of an estimated total of 121,000 Bande in Liberia, 50,000 fled to Guinea as 


Table 11.4 Refugees across intra- and intercolonial language boundaries 


Donor 


Refugee numbers and receiving nations 


nation 

Ivory 

Coast 

Ghana Guinea 

Liberia 

Mali 

Nigeria 

Sierra 

Leone 

Gambia 

Ivory 

Coast 

Liberia 

Sierra 

Leone 

122,846 

2,188 

8,865 82,792 

1,998 95,527 

19,158* 

54,717 

1,415 

1,505 

2,041 

10,771 

7,734 

* Intercolonial figures 

are in bold type. 
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refugees. Thus, a substantial percentage of the group has relocated to a new 
geolinguistic and sociolinguistic environment, with implications that include 
guaranteed influence on the spread of colonial languages. 

These movements over the course of decades of crisis have ramifications 
beyond the region. For instance, Blommaert (2000: 2) notes that "upon arrival 
in Belgium and after having stated their desire to obtain asylum, asylum seek¬ 
ers are interviewed by officials, sometimes (but by no means always) assisted 
by interpreters." In situations such as this, decisions about the genuineness 
of asylum seekers' cases on the basis of identities suggested by linguistic strains 
in their speech may be flawed. 


5 The Present and Future of English in WA 

The contemporary relevance of English in the region is ensconced in the 
language policies of the Anglophone states and the anchorage of the regional 
economy to a global one for which English remains the most important 
medium of transaction. The domains of use in the region include: 

• administration (local, state and federal governments); 

• examinations; 

• university entrance; 

• job interviews; 

• civil service promotion tests; 

• aptitude tests; 

• education - medium of instruction and curriculum subject; period alloca¬ 
tion on school timetables (see Omoniyi, 2003a); 

• commerce. 

This listing summarizes the link between English language competence, 
notions of success, and upward social mobility. English has been the major 
gatekeeper in the attainment of access to higher socio-economic classes in sub- 
Saharan Africa. The brief of the West African Examinations Council (WAEC) 
describes it as "the foremost indigenous public examination body in the West 
African Sub-region" and claims that "The Council has the responsibility of 
determining examinations required in the public interest in West Africa and to 
conduct such examinations and to award certificates." The language of this 
examination is English except for language subjects such as Yoruba, Igbo, 
Hausa, Ewe, Eulfude, etc., which are tested in the respective languages. The 
implication of this is that old attitudes that construct English as superior to 
indigenous languages are sustained by language policy (cf. Adegbija, 1994). 

WAEC stipulates the following entry regulations for the West African Sec¬ 
ondary Schools Certificate Examinations: 

A. Candidates are required to enter and sit for a minimum of eight (8) and a 
maximum of nine (9) subjects. 
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These must include the following: 

(i) English Language. 

(ii) Mathematics. 

(iii) At least one Nigerian Language (see footnote). 

(iv) At least one of the following alternative subjects: Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. 

(v) At least one of Literature-in-English, History and Geography. 

(vi) Agricultural Science or at least one vocational subject. 

These are the core subjects. 

It is not insignificant that English Language is the first listed subject. Item (iii) 
requires candidates to enroll for "at least one Nigerian Language." From an 
ideological point of view, this ambivalent reference to an un-named language 
is an indication of the levity with which indigenous language issues are treated. 
This fact is further affirmed in the following note to the entry regulations for 
candidates: 

NOTE: The Federal Ministry of Education has given a waiver in respect of Nige¬ 
rian Languages for the 2003 examination. This implies that candidates' entries 
are valid with or without a Nigerian language for the period of the waiver. 

Statements such as this indicate the continuing relevance of English in the 
West African region, which is likely to be further enhanced by economic and 
political union. 

5.1 The future 

WA as presently politically constituted has two clear traditions - Anglophone 
and Francophone - of which the region is being discursively divested through 
the construction of a Union. Banjo (2000) notes two other traditions: dual¬ 
heritage nations like Cameroon, and a nation that lacks a colonial history such 
as Liberia. However, both of the latter still broadly fit under Anglophone/ 
Francophone spheres of influence. I do not share the view expressed by Wolf 
and Igboanusi (2003: 69), that West African English already exists as a form¬ 
ally recognized regional variety. There is sufficient evidence, however, that it 
is emergent. 

In the last quarter of the twentieth century, efforts intensified to create an 
economic union in the region, the outcome of which was the Economic Com¬ 
munity of West African States (ECOWAS), established in 1975. Its objective 
was to facilitate economic integration in the region. In 1994, the eight former 
Francophone states formed the West African Economic and Monetary Union. 
More recently, regional integration has become an immediate goal redefined 
along lines of the European Union to include political, social and cultural 
co-operation. The outcome of this is the establishment of a West African 
Parliament and Central Bank, and the Eco as the single currency of the states. 
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This is the context within which any worthwhile evaluation of the future of 
English in WA musf be addressed. 

The Sierra Leonean and Liberian froubles have gone on for over a decade, 
and fhis is a subsfanfial fraction of fhe lifespan of a generation of Wesf Afri¬ 
cans, considering fhe life expecfancy of abouf 50 for fhe region (UN, 2005). 
Also fhe populafion of people involved and fhe durafion of fhe assignmenfs 
in Sierra Leone and Liberia creafe an inferesfing confexf for fhe possible 
emergence of "Wesf African English" as a variefy. National varieties such as 
Nigerian English, Ghanaian English, Sierra Leonean English, and Liberian 
English are pofenfial "dialecfs" of Wesf African English. Offen, references fo 
fhis developmenf in fhe liferafure of world Englishes have lacked definition 
and fhe ferm has fherefore been loosely used. If is invoked as a collecfivizafion 
of fhe various nafional variefies of English fhaf exisf wifhin fhe region. 

The global communify under fhe auspices of fhe Unifed Nations endorsed 
peace inifiafives by ECOWAS wifh only minimal exfemal human resource 
supporf. ECOMOG, fhe peacekeeping force puf fogefher wifhin fhe region and 
led by Nigeria, comprises mainly milifary personnel from Nigeria, and Ghana. 
If will be a while yef before fhe direcf and susfained sociolinguisfic impacf of 
fhese mass deploymenfs becomes obvious, especially in rural locations where 
fhe milifary presence is subsfanfial relative fo fhe civilian populafion. 

The mass displacemenf of people as a resulf of fhese wars has fhe pofenfial 
fo frigger realignmenfs across fhe culfural landscape. Guinean refugees are in 
Sierra Leone and vice versa, Liberian refugees are in Sierra Leone and Ivory 
Coasf and were cifed among fhe precipifafors of fhe 2002 crisis following an 
affempfed milifary coup d'efaf in Ivory Coasf. The language sifuafion is fhus a 
complex one. Af one level, fhis inferpenefrafion affecfs non-nafive variefies of 
Erench and English, and af anofher, fhe efhnicifies fhaf consfifufed fhe pre-war 
nafion-sfafes have been modified. Unforfunafely, no evidence exisfs fhaf any 
crifical or sysfemafic sfudy of fhis language sifuafion has been conducfed. The 
influence is likely fo be confined fo individual and communify levels wifh no 
impacf on policy af fhe sfafe level. Where large numbers of people have been 
involved in fhe search for safe havens, if is inferesfing fhaf such demographic 
changes and fhe new realifies fhey creafe are nof reflecfed in nafional planning. 

The new political, economic, and culfural organs puf in place in fhe region, 
which will be run by persormel from a mix of counfries, will creafe a multilin¬ 
gual confexf and creafe a demand for an adminisfrafive language. Af anofher 
level, fhe age-old competition befween La Erancophonie and fhe Anglophone 
world may be resuscifafed. De Swaan (2001) has predicfed fhaf fhe fufure of 
fhe Erench language diaspora will be defermined on fhe African confinenf. 


6 Conclusion 

The disfincfion I made befween EWW and WE in fhe infroducfion was in- 
fended fo demonsfrafe fhaf fhe laffer, more fhan fhe former, enfailed a politics 
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that was relevant to life and living in sub-Saharan Africa. If is imporfanf fo 
know how Wesf African Englishes came info being and abouf fhe processes 
of fheir codificafion, sfandardizafion, insfifufionalizafion, and usage. Buf fhis 
cannof be a sufficienf end in ifself. Ulfimafely, fhe quesfion we musf pose is: 
"Whaf can we learn abouf sfrucfure and social change in Wesf African soci- 
efies from Wesf African Englishes?" 

The developmenf and use of corpora has produced a sizable porfion of fhe 
knowledge we have of language use behavior and of social fransformafion 
across domains in Inner-Circle societies. Several sfudies, like Kjellmer's (1986) 
sfudy of masculine bias in Brifish and American English, have drawn fheir 
dafa from corpora such as fhe Brifish Nafional Corpus, Survey of English 
Usage, and fhe Infemafional Corpus of English (ICE). Sfudies of fhis kind 
fhus pofenfially serve as a basis for challenging docfrines and ideology and 
consequenfly bringing abouf social change. Corpora such as fhe Cameroon 
Corpus of English (CCE), ICE franchises in WA and ofhers can pofenfially 
serve fhe same purpose in Expanding-Circle sociefies, buf fo do fhaf fhey musf 
be confinually updafed and nof simply serve as dafa sources for describing 
varieties. How much of Inner-Circle ideology seeps info Expanding-Circle 
varieties and, fhrough Whorfian processes, impacfs users of any of fhe Wesf 
African Englishes remains largely unresearched. 

If is a bif premafure af fhe momenf fo assume fhe exisfence of a Wesf 
African English wifhouf an esfablished adminisfrafive, political, or culfural 
communify of fhaf description. None of fhe existing corpora including Lucko 
ef al.'s are vasf enough as yef fo supporf fhaf claim. Still, I shall close on a 
prophefic nofe abouf whaf fhe fufure mighf be for an emerging Wesf African 
English. Ifs non-sfandard or fradifional variefies may be characferized by 
efhnic accenfs and regional variafion, possibly marked by nation-specific 
vocabulary ifems. The increasing role of Nigeria as regional "big brofher," 
ifs dominance in fhe regional economy, and fhe spill-over of ifs popula- 
fion info counfries in fhe region arguably indicafe whaf fhe fufure mighf 
hold. The growfh of digifal media fechnology and fhe increasing pervas¬ 
iveness of Noll5rwood, fhe Nigerian film indusfry, which has an esfimafed 
annual nef income of 45 million US dollars, are added facilifafors in fhe 
spread and continuing relevance of Nigerian English in sub-Saharan Africa. 
This senfimenf is capfured in fhe vision arficulafed by B. Kachru (1995: vi) 
fhaf "The Wesf Africans have over a period of fime given English a Nigerian 
identify." 

See also Chapfers 10, South African Englishes, 12, East African 
Englishes; 13, Caribbean Englishes; 15, World Englishes Today; 17, 
Varieties of World Englishes; 18, Pidgins and Creoles; 23, Literary 
Creativity in World Englishes; 25, World Englishes and Culture Wars; 
35, A Recurring Decimal: English in Language Policy and Planning; 38, 
World Englishes and Lexicography; 41, World Englishes and Corpora 
Studies. 
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12 East African Englishes 


JOSEF SCHMIED 


1 Introduction 

This survey of East African English (EAfE) focuses on Kenya, Uganda, 
and Tanzania, which are often seen as the core of East Africa. The varieties 
of English used there are considered typical ESL varieties, part of the New 
Englishes and of Kachru's (1986) Outer Circle. The terminology depends more 
on ideological stance than on "linguistic facts": the "conservative" view 
emphasizes the common core and acknowledged "standards," the "pro¬ 
gressive" view cherishes the diversity of actual usage and the cultural and 
linguistic irmovations. This presentation tries to abstract from some well-known 
linguistic facts and to leave the interpretations to the readers, their language- 
political preferences, and attitudes (cf. Chapter 35, this volume). 

Kenya, Uganda, and Tanzania share a long, common "Anglophone" back¬ 
ground, despite some interesting differences in colonial heritage. They are also 
characterized by a complex pattern of African first languages (mainly from the 
Bantu and Nilo-Saharan language families), a common lingua franca (Kiswahili), 
and a combination of Christian, Islamic and native African religious and 
cultural beliefs. The East African Community (1967-76, revived in 1997) is a 
sociopolitical expression of this common heritage. 

The neighboring countries in the north - Sudan, Ethiopia, and Somalia - 
have also experienced some English influences, but they have had their own 
special histories as well as linguistic and cultural traditions, especially a much 
more independent development and - in large parts - a more dominant Arabic 
influence, so that they are usually not considered ESL nations in Kachru's sense. 
The southern "Anglophone" neighbors - Zambia, Malawi, and Zimbabwe - 
are often (cf. Schmied, 1996) considered as "Central Africa" or even part of 
"Southern Africa" since they have been under a dominant impact from the south 
(including its native speakers of English) for over a century. This influence is 
engrained in the pronunciation (e.g., the long central vowel tending towards [a.], 
like girl as [ga.l]) and the lexicon (e.g., the typical SAfE robot for traffic light). 
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Although many sociolinguistic and linguistic features can also be found in 
ofher parfs of Africa, EAfE can be distinguished clearly enough from ofher 
Englishes and fhus justifiably freafed as a coherenf descriptive enfify. A real- 
isfic descripfion can only be based on aufhenfic dafa from fhe regions, exem¬ 
plary quofafions from individual recorded utterances, a quantified and sfrafi- 
fied paffem refrieved from fhe relevanf secfions of fhe Infernafional Corpus of 
English (ICE-EA; cf. Chapfer 41 fhis volume), or a qualified search using infemef 
search engines (Schmied, 2005). 


2 Review of the Literature 

The scholarly liferafure on EAfE is still scarce and pafchy. There is no infro- 
ducfory volume like Spencer (1971) for Wesf Africa (cf. Chapfer 11, fhis 
volume). Alfhough fhe Eord Eoundafion funded a big sociolinguisfic survey of 
language in Easfem Africa in fhe lafe 1960s and early 1970s, fhe descriptive 
dafa published as a resulf (Polome and Hill, 1980 for Tanzania; Whifeley, 1974 
for Kenya; and Ladefoged, Click, and Criper, 1971 for Uganda) are relafively 
limifed, especially for English. 

Of course, Easf Africa is covered in fhe sfandard surveys of English in 
Africa (Schmied, 1991a) or of English around fhe world (Hancock and Angogo 
in Bailey and Gorlach, 1982; Abdulaziz in Cheshire, 1991; Schmied in Korfmann 
ef al., 2004; and confribufions in Kachru, 1992). These articles give a good 
infroducfion info fhe sociolinguisfic background, including language policies 
and language affifudes. More defailed sfudies have been presenfed on various 
pronunciation feafures (Kanyoro, 1991; Schmied, 1991b). Alfhough fhe avail- 
abilify of dafa has improved enormously over fhe lasf few years, fhrough 
corpora or selecfed infernef fexfs from radio sfafions as well as newspapers 
(Schmied and Hudson-Effle, 1996), fhe sysfemafic descripfion of EAfE has only 
jusf sfarfed. There are some sophisficafed dafa-based analyses on idiomaficify 
(Skandera, 2003), on subordination (Hudson-Effle, 1998), and on prepositions 
(Mwangi, 2003), all based on fhe Easf African parf of fhe Infernafional Corpus 
of English (see below). These corpus fexfs also come fo life in a new fexf 
volume wifh corresponding inferprefafions (Schmied, forfhcoming). 


3 The Historical Background 

European languages came lafe fo Easf Africa, as for a long time fhe colonialisfs 
were nof parficularly inferesfed in fhis parf of Africa; only fhe Swahili towns 
on fhe coasf (Kilwa, Zanzibar, Mombasa, Malindi, efc.) were used as stepping 
sfones fo fhe cenfer of fhe Brifish Empire, India. The lasf decades of fhe nine- 
feenfh cenfury saw fhe esfablishmenf of Brifish and German colonial power, 
mainly via Zanzibar. The mosf famous Easf African explorers, Livingsfone 
and Sfanley (who mef af Ujiji in 1871), were accompanied by ofher explorers 
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and various missionaries: Methodists opened a mission near Mombasa in 1862, 
Anglicans in Zanzibar in 1863, and Catholics in Bagamoyo in 1868. Ten years 
later, Christian missionaries moved along the traditional trading route inland 
through Morogoro and Tabora to Ujiji on Lake Tanganyika. This shows that 
European intrusion paradoxically followed the established Swahili traditions, 
including the use of fheir language, Kiswahili, as a lingua franca. Even fhe 
brief German colonial rule in fhe soufhem parfs of Easf Africa (from Carl 
Pefer's firsf "freafies" in 1884 fo World War I) did nof esfablish German buf 
Kiswahili in fhe colony - and laid fhe foundafion for fhe success of fhis fruly 
nafional language in Tanzania lafer. 

Affer WWI, some differences in colonial adminisfrafion befween Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika/Zanzibar can be affribufed fo fhe role of fhe whife 
sefflers in Kenya, buf a lof of similarities remained, alfhough Tanganyika was 
only held by fhe British as a Mandafe from fhe League of Nations. The sysfem 
of "indirecf rule" fhrough African leaders (developed by Lord Luggard in 
Nigeria) was infroduced. In confrasf fo Rhodesia (especially in presenf-day 
Zimbabwe), where fhe sefflers were given self-governance, fhe primacy of 
"African inferesfs" was decided in 1923. This is documenfed in fhe Land 
Ordinance Acf, which was fo secure land righfs for Africans and nof only 
Europeans, alfhough over 2000 "sefflers" had spread across fhe counfry, 
parficularly in fhe "Whife Highlands" norfh of Mounf Kenya and easf of 
Mounf Elgon. In realify, British rule esfablished a fhree-class sysfem, wifh 
fhe whife colonial officers and sefflers af fhe fop, fhe Indians in fhe middle, 
and fhe black Africans af fhe boffom. 

A sysfem of communicafion, educafion, and inferefhnic exchange devel¬ 
oped along fhe railway and highway lines, wifh a few efhnic nuclei in fertile 
areas such as Buganda, Kikuyuland/Mounf Kenya, or Ghaggaland/Mounf 
Kilimanjaro. The Indians had come fo Easf Africa parfly via fhe Swahili frade 
in Zanzibar, buf mainly as indenfed laborers for fhe consfrucfion of fhe rail¬ 
ways. They sfayed nof only in fhe (railway) adminisfrafion buf also as fraders, 
wifh fheir small dukas (shops) in fhe cenfers, offen as "middlemen," who were 
looked down on by fhe European sefflers and accused of exploifafion by fhe 
Africans. 

Despife fhe unifying band of British colonial rule, colonial language policy 
was more complex fhan is offen assumed, as colonial adminisfrafions fried fo 
regulafe official language use in fheir ferrifories differenfly. This usually in¬ 
volved fhree fypes of language: fhe local "fribal" mofher fongues, fhe African 
lingua franca (mainly Kiswahili, buf also Luganda), and English, for local, 
"infraferriforial" and infemafional communicafion, respecfively. The churches 
also had an influence on sfafus, affifudes, and usage, nof only on church 
language buf also on school language. Even fhe fhree Brifish mission sociefies 
(fhe Universifies Mission fo Genfral Africa, fhe Ghurch Mission Sociefy, and 
fhe London Mission Sociefy) did nof use English for evangelization. Profesfanf 
missions in general favored fhe "language of fhe people," i.e., fhe efhnic lan¬ 
guages, and also fhe African lingua franca Kiswahili. The Gafholic church was 
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usually more orthodox, supporting not only Latin in its services but also 
Kiswahili in its preaching. English was established by the colonial rulers only 
in elites! circles when they tried to regulate communication within the admin¬ 
istrative, legal, and education systems. This led to a basically trilingual lan¬ 
guage policy, with the ethnic "vernacular" for local communication and basic 
education, Kiswahili in ethnically mixed centers, and English for fhe highesf 
funcfions in adminisfrafion, law, and educafion. 


4 The Sociolinguistic Setting 

Today, While Easf African English is relatively insignificanf, alfhough fhe 
influence of fhe early Brifish and Soufh African settlers may have been 
considerable up fo fhe 1950s. Thus, EAfE is Black African English; if is used 
"nafive-like" as fhe primary language in fhe home only by highly educafed 
people in mixed marriages and can be described as a socio-educafional con- 
finuum, since fhe type of English spoken by Africans depends largely on two 
factors: (1) fheir educafion, i.e., fhe lengfh and degree of formal educafion in 
English; and (2) fheir social position, i.e., fhe necessify for and amounf of 
English used in everyday life. Today, of course, English as fhe infemafional 
language of science, fechnology, international developmenf, and communica¬ 
tion is also a learner language, buf "broken" English or "school English" is 
usually looked down upon and ridiculed, especially in Kenya, for insfance in 
liferafure or polifical campaigns. 

Thus fhe Easf African Englishes show fhe characteristic feafures of New 
Englishes (cf. Hickey, 2004; Kachru, 1986; Platt, Weber, and Ho, 1984) in back¬ 
ground, genesis, and funcfion. This means fhey are nof fransmiffed direcfly 
fhrough native-speaker settlers (instead usage is shaped mainly fhrough fheir 
use as media of insfrucfion in school and reinforced oufside school) and fhaf 
fhey are used in public funcfions in fhe nafional adminisfrafional, educational, 
and legal sysfems. Inferesfingly enough fhough, fhe ferm New Englishes is 
rarely used in Easf Africa, probably because Sfandard English (SfE), even wifh 
EAfE pronunciafion or as an (hypofhefical) independenf Easf African Sfand¬ 
ard, is considered more appropriate. 

The common culfural background of fhe fhree counfries accounfs for fheir 
similar sociolinguistic sifuafion. The major difference is fhe sfafus of Kiswahili: 
in Tanzania, if is fhe frue nafional language, since if is spoken nationwide as a 
lingua franca, learned in a relafively homogeneous form (somefimes called 
"Governmenf Swahili") in all primary schools, and used for mosf nafional 
funcfions, including educafion in mosf secondary schools; in Kenya, if is more 
and more losing ifs historical cormofafions wifh fhe coasf or wifh lower social 
positions; in Uganda, however, if is still associated wifh fhe milifary and fhe 
'Troubled" times of fhe 1970s and 1980s. These circumsfances leave more room 
for English and fhe ofher Easf African languages in Uganda and Kenya fhan 
in Tanzania. 
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The official sfafus of English in govemmenf, parliamenf, or jurisdicfion is 
nof always easy fo esfablish, as laws, regulafions, and proclamafions since 
independence over 40 years ago may confradicf each ofher. Whereas English is 
clearly fhe language of nationwide polifics in Uganda, if is rarely used in fhose 
functions in Tanzania; in Kenya, if occupies a middle position. 

Knowledge and acfual use of English are based on very rough esfimafes, 
since no nafionwide census dafa are available and fhe lasf language survey 
was conducfed more fhan 30 years ago. To say, for insfance, fhaf English is 
"spoken" by 30 percenf of people in Uganda, 20 percenf in Kenya, and only 
5 percenf in Tanzania may give an indicafion of fhe (historical) differences 
in educafion, urbanizafion, modernization, or infernafionalizafion, buf such 
sfafemenfs musf be faken wifh greaf caution. Since English gives presfige, 
informanfs' self-evaluafions are unreliable, and resulfs of nafionwide pro¬ 
ficiency fesfs for nafional certificates of educafion are often disappoinfing. The 
facf fhaf universities have sfarfed extensive course programs in "Communica- 
fion Skills" or even explicifly "Remedial English" reveals some of fhe prob¬ 
lems. The discussions can be followed on fhe Infemef, for example in numerous 
letters fo fhe editors of major nafional newspapers. The key problem is fhaf 
English is used as fhe language of insfrucfion from upper primary school 
onward (in Uganda and parfly in Kenya) and is fhus fhe basis for all furfher 
educafion. The discussion is less abouf feaching English properly fhan feach- 
ing (ofher subjecfs) in English properly. 

In all fhree counfries, English is sfill a resulf and a symbol of good educafion 
and, direcfly or indirecfly, a prerequisite for well-paid jobs wifh international 
links in frade and fourism. This is often reflecfed in popular debates on lan¬ 
guage affifudes in Easf Africa. 

Affifudes toward EAfE forms are rarely discussed oufside scholarly circles. 
Accepting African forms is hardly ever openly admitted, excepf regarding 
pronunciafion, where "aping fhe British" is seen as highly unnafural. Gram¬ 
mar and synfax in particular are considered fhe glue fhaf holds fhe diverging 
Englishes fogefher; and infernafional infelligibilify is deemed absolutely 
essential. Thus, Sfandard English wifh African pronunciafion may be accepfed 
as an infranafional norm, buf Ugandan, Kenyan, or Tanzanian English gram¬ 
mar will nof be folerafed, af leasf in fhe near fufure. The fheorefical British 
norm in grammar is sfill upheld in books buf rarely used or experienced in use 
in presenf-day Easf Africa (cf. Chapfer 28 fhis volume). 


5 Phonology 

The feafures characterizing EAfE can be found af subphonemic, phonemic, 
and supraphonemic levels. The following descripfion lisfs examples as well as 
general fendencies. 

Differences af fhe phonemic level are imporfanf because here differences 
of lexical meaning are mainfained. This can be illusfrafed (and elicited) in 
minimal pairs like ram and lamb, beat and bit, or show and so. Many Africans do 
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not distinguish clearly in pronunciation between the elements of such pairs, 
creating a considerable degree of homophony. 

Among fhe consonanfs, /r/ and /!/ are a parficularly infamous pair for 
many Banfu speakers, bofh rendered as one and fhe same, offen as an inferme- 
diafe sound befween /loli/ and /rori/ insfead of /lori/, for insfance. In Kenya 
fhe pair is a clear subnafional idenfifier, since even educafed Kikuyu clearly 
fend toward /r/ and fhe neighboring Embu toward /!/. Occasionally, fhe sefs 
of voiced and voiceless fricatives around fhe alveolar ridge l%l, ///, and 
/s/, and /c^/, /s/, and /z/ are nof distinguished clearly, eifher. Mosf of 
fhese deviafions are registered by Easf Africans as subnafional peculiarities. 
Buf even phoneme mergers do nof endanger fhe consonanf sysfem as a 
whole, alfhough fhey may be clearly noticeable. The following examples 
show fhree general fendencies for consonanfs: 

1 The merger of /r/ and /!/ is widespread, buf still ridiculed. 

2 Infrusive or delefed (as a hypercorrecf tendency) nasals, especially /n/ 
before plosives, are common, since some languages like Kikuyu have nasal 
consonanfs. 

3 English fricatives are generally difficulf buf parficular deviafions offen 
resfricfed fo cerfain efhnic groups. 

Af fhe subphonemic level, which is nof imporfanf for differences in meaning 
buf gives spoken EAfE a parficular coloring, an inferesfing consonanf is /r/. 
As in many English variefies, /r/ is usually only arficulafed in pre-vocalic 
posifions (i.e., EAfE is non-rhofic, nof pronounced in car), and ifs pronuncia- 
fion varies considerably (if may be rolled or flapped). 

A comparison of fhe English phoneme sysfem wifh fhaf of mosf African 
languages shows fhaf fhe major differences are nof fhe consonanfs (alfhough 
fhere are fewer consonanf combinafions), buf fhe small number of vowel con- 
frasfs, compared fo fhe exfensive English vowel sysfem. Overall, EAfE fends 
foward a basic five-vowel sysfem. Thus, fhe vowel sysfem of EAfE is sysfem- 
afically differenf from SfE, vowels fend fo merge because fhe range of fhe 
English vowel continuum is nof covered by fhe underlying African sysfems of, 
for insfance, fhe Banfu languages. On fhe whole, fhree basic generalizafions 
may be made for EAfE vowels: 

1 Lengfh differences in vowels are leveled and nof confrasfed phonemically. 
This is nof only a quanfifafive buf also a qualifafive shiff, as shorf vowels in 
EAfrE are usually longer and more peripheral fhan in RP, especially /i/ 
fends foward /iV, /u/ foward /uV, /a/ towards /oV, and /a/ and /ae/ 
foward /a/. 

2 The cenfral vowels /a/, /a:/, and /a/, as in hut, bird, and a, are avoided 
and fend foward half-open or open posifions, /a/ and /e/. 

3 Diphfhongs fend fo have only marginal sfafus and fo be monophfhongized. 
In fhe diphfhongs /ei/ and /au/, fhe second elemenf is hardly heard in 
many African Englishes (as in Scofland), fhus fhey almosf coincide wifh 
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the /e'/ and /a'/ phonemes. Diphthongs with a longer glide are pre¬ 
served, but they are not really pronounced as falling diphthongs, i.e., with 
less emphasis on the second element than on the first, but rather as double 
monophthongs (e.g., /oi/, /au/). All the centering diphthongs (/io, ea, 
ua/) tend to be pronounced as opening diphthongs or double monoph¬ 
thongs (/la, ea, ua/; cf. tendency V2). 

Other important features of African English are supraphonemic, i.e., relafed 
fo phoneme sequences, word sfress, infonafion, and general rhyfhmic paf- 
fems. Consonanf clusfers are a major phonofacfic problem, as many African 
languages have relatively sfricf consonanf-vowel syllable sfrucfures (offen 
CV-CV-CV). Thus, English consonanf clusfers fend fo be dissolved, eifher by 
dropping one or some of fhe consonanfs involved or by splitting fhem fhrough 
fhe insertion of vowels. 

Einal consonanfs are dropped when fhere are two or more in a sequence, 
e.g., [neks] for next and [hen/han] for hand. Buf fhis fendency also occurs in 
nafive-speaker English, and ifs frequency in EAfE seems fo vary a lof. The 
general rule appears fo be fhaf if plosives are preceded by fricatives, fhey 
are dropped in word-final position; if fhey are preceded by ofher plosives or 
occur in non-final position, fhey are splif by vowels inserfed between fhe 
consonanfs. Similarly, final vowels are added fo closed syllables, i.e., [i] or [u] 
are inserfed, depending on fhe occurrence of palafal or velar consonanfs in 
fhe environmenf (e.g., [hosipifali] for hospital or [spiriqi] for spring), or on 
vowel harmony (e.g., in [buku] for book). 

A particularly sfriking supraphonological feafure is fhe African fendency 
foward regular sfress rhyfhms. Again, fhis feafure derives parfly from fhe 
English fendency fo mainfain fhe Romance principle of word sfress on fhe 
penulfimafe syllable, in confrasf fo fhe general Germanic principle of sfressing 
fhe sfem. This complexify leads fo differences in word sfress befween efymo- 
logically obviously relafed words when prefixes and suffixes are added; fhus, 
ad'mire is nof sfressed on fhe same syllable as admi'ration and 'admirable-, Easf 
Africans are fempfed fo sfress [ad'mairabl] and sometimes even [ad'maire'/en], 
jusf like [ad'maia]. 

The mosf noticeable feafure of fhe speech flow in African Englishes is fhe 
fendency foward a sfress-fimed rafher fhan a syllable-time rhyfhm. Thus, EAfE 
fends fo give all syllables more or less equal sfress and nof "cram" up fo fhree 
unsfressed syllables fogefher info one sfress unif fo creafe fhe so-called "weak" 
forms of Sfandard British English. This underlying pattern accounfs for mosf 
of fhe suprasegmenfal patterns in EAfE menfioned above (e.g., giving foo 
much arficulafory precision fo unsfressed syllables), and ifs sometimes unfam¬ 
iliar rhyfhm. These differences may cause misundersfandings in inferculfural 
communication, when EAfE may be misjudged as unfriendly "machine-gun 
fire" or childish "sing-song." An inferesfing question is whefher syllable-fimed 
English may acfually help in communication wifh Erancophone Africans, whose 
speech is also syllable-fimed. 
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6 Lexicon 

The lexicon of EAfE comprises, of course, fhe core lexicon of SfE and spe¬ 
cific Easf Africanisms, which would nof be inferprefed easily or equally by 
fhe non-inifiafed, e.g., readers or lisfeners nof familiar wifh English usage in 
Easf Africa (cf. Chapfer 38 fhis volume). Despife some culfural, especially 
sociopolifical, differences among Kenya, Uganda, and Tanzania, fhe use of 
(Kiswahili) loans, fhe semantic exfension of SfE lexemes, and idiomatic flex- 
ibilify are common feafures. 

The geographical range of EAfE lexemes varies a lof. Very old borrowings, 
such as askari, baobab, bwana, and safari have already been incorporafed info 
general English, and are fhus codified in large dictionaries of English, fhe Oxford 
English Dictionary wifh ifs supplemenfs, for insfance. They have enfered world 
Englishes, and some have even been infegrafed info ofher European languages. 
They are, however, resfricfed fo African confexfs, and fhus have a more specific 
meaning in general English fhan in a particular regional English. The mosf wide¬ 
spread ifem is perhaps fhe Kiswahili word safari: for Europeans if denofes a 
"journey" fo see and shoof game, in fhe old days wifh a gim, today wifh a camera, 
normally in National Parks; in EAfrE, if refains ifs more general meaning. 

As would be expected, fhe African environmenf is inadequafely reflected 
in fhe SfE lexicon, and is supplemented by African names for characteristic 
landscapes, planfs or animals. African loans clusfer around "African" domains 
jusf as English loans clusfer around "European" domains. If is inferesfing fo 
see fhaf fhe semanfic expansion of SfE lexemes (cf. (3) in fhe lisf below) may 
creafe problems of disfincfion, as in fhe case of potatoes, where Africans often 
have fo specify Irish/European potatoes or sweet potatoes. In general, fhe pre¬ 
ferred sfaple food dish is hardly ever franslafed: Kenya's/Tanzania's ugali is 
fhe same as Uganda's posho (from fhe colonial English portion, which was 
allocated fo workers), fhe fradifional maize dish. 

The field of food is probably culfure-specific ever 5 rwhere, buf in many 
African counfries fhere is a marked confrasf between European and African 
food (and eating habifs) because Europeans in Easf Africa have fended nof 
fo adopf African food, in confrasf fo fhe Brifish in India. Some dishes are 
also marked by efhnicify or region, like irio and githeri for Kikuyu dishes or 
vitumbua for coasfal rice-cakes. Some are of course clearly imporfed from Asia, 
e.g. bajia (an Indian pofafo dish) and chai (fea). 

Many African words for kin relations in fhe infimafe family and beyond are 
refained in EAfE, especially when used as a form of address. Where African 
clofhing is still worn if is, of course, referred fo wifh African language names. 
African cusfoms have fo be rendered in indigenous words (e.g., lobola 'bride- 
price'), and fheir uses are governed by local rules of polifeness. 

An imporfanf domain of Africanisms is polifics. As African languages 
have often played a major rote in mobilizing fhe masses, even before uhuru 
'independence' was reached, harambee ('pulling fogefher') was a national 
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slogan in Kenya, as were ujamaa ('familyhood') and kujigetemea ('self-reliance') 
in Tanzania. It is clear that most of these terms have to be seen in their specific 
sociopolitical context. 

The borderline between code mixing (with two languages overlapping in 
a sentence or text) and (integrated) loan words can be blurred when, for 
instance, the Kiswahili locative or directive particle -ni is added to a word, as 
when an officer is porini (i.e., 'in the bush' - "up-country," away from the 
capital or administrative headquarters). 

Even if the words used in African English are formally unchanged English 
words, their meanings may be quite different. Although word usage may 
depend on the specific linguistic and extralinguistic context, some tendencies 
can be observed: 

1 The level of semantic redundancy tends to be higher in EastAfE than in 
StE. E.g., a secret ballot is considered a tautology ("secret" is semantically 
included in ballot, not in vote), the reason why he came is because ... expresses 
the same meaning in the noun and the conjunct, and perhaps is redundant 
in the context of the modal may. 

2 Idiomatic expressions are sometimes used in slightly different morpholo¬ 
gical forms. E.g., with regards to combines with regard to and as regards. 

3 English word forms are used in other reference contexts (usually expanded). 
E.g., having many "brothers" and "sisters" or even "fathers" shows that 
kinship terms are expanded as reference and address terms; mother may 
refer to the adult female member of the nuclear family or to one of her 
co-wives or sisters, or any elderly woman from the same village without 
any blood relation to the speaker. 

4 English word forms are confused with similar ones, thus meanings 
are often expanded. E.g., when to book is used like "to hire," to forget like 
"to lose," to refuse like "to deny," to convince like "to persuade," to see like 
"to look," to reach like "to arrive," arm like "hand," guest like "stranger," 
strange like "foreign," and so on. 

5 English word forms are used in other contexts, thus having other colloca¬ 
tions and connotations. E.g., fairly general terms are used instead of more 
specific ones {an election is done [cf. "conducted/held"] or to commit an 
action [cf. "crime"]). 

However, as has been mentioned above, contexts and style choices con¬ 
stituting idiomaticity form a complex interplay, and this special flavor can 
only be studied in larger sections of authentic texts. A few examples of t 5 q)ical 
verb usage from the spoken part of ICE-EA must suffice here: 

(1) I am a matatu driver operating route No. 44 (ICE-EA: S1B065K) 

(2) It is the City Inspectorate who assigns the City Askari. (ICE-EA: S1B066K) 

(3) But he never saw anybody himself; nor anybody alighting from the police 
m/v go to the house. (ICE-EA: S1BCE07K) 
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For quantitative comparisons and sample retrievals Internet URLs with the 
domains .ug, .ke, and .tz can be used (cf. Schmied, 2005). Such a procedure 
using modern web browsers provides examples of rare cases much more eas¬ 
ily nowadays, although the texts have to be evaluated critically, e.g., as to 
whether they can really be seen as "educated East African English." Counfry- 
specific paffems can be disfinguished, e.g., Kiswahili address forms like ndugu 
or mzee have higher frequencies in Tanzania fhan in Kenya, and duka and fundi 
are less frequenf in Uganda, buf sodas occur in all fhree Easf African counfries, 
in confrasf fo minerals, which refer fo fhe same drink in Soufh Africa. Mitumba 
also occurs on .uk web sifes, buf usually wifh an explicif explanation in fhe 
form of premodifiers or apposifions {the second-hand mitumba or mitumba, 
second-hand clothes); in Soufh Africa, fhe ferm is offen used wifh explicif 
reference fo Easf Africa. 


7 Grammar 

The following grammar fendencies are nof resfricfed fo EAfE and can also be 
found in ofher parfs of Africa and beyond, nof only in so-called New Englishes 
buf even in some firsf-language variefies in Brifain, America, or Ausfralia. 
Parfly, af leasf, Englishes all seem fo develop in a similar direction, as for 
insfance in ferms of simplificafion and regularization. Erequency, consisfency, 
sysfemaficify, and fhe developmenfal, regional, and social disfribufion of fea- 
fures over various spoken and wriffen fexf fypes are a maffer for furfher 
research, as are implicafional hierarchies in frequency and accepfabilify. 

As far as fhe verb phrase is concerned, fhe following 12 fendencies may be 
fhe mosf common, even in educafed EAfE: 

1 Inflectional endings are nof always added fo fhe verb, fhe general, regular 
and unmarked forms are used insfead: 

(4) K.shs. 33,500 /- was [SfE were] raised during our pre-wedding. (ICE- 
EA: S1BCE05K) 

2 Complex fenses fend fo be avoided. This fendency occurs parficularly wifh 
fhe pasf perfecf and conditionals {It would have been much better if this was 
done) and is also common in less formal native-speaker usage. If affecfs 
mainly fhe sequence of fenses faughf in school grammar, parficularly in fhe 
case of subordinafe clauses in pasf confexfs and when cerfain fypes of 
modalify (especially irrealis) are expressed. Pasf fense forms are used less 
frequenfly fo express modalify fhan in SfE (as in I had better or If I went...); 
as fhis is considered pedantic and fypically Brifish, will consfrucfions are 
used insfead. 

3 Confinuous forms (BE + VERB -i- -ing consfrucfion) are overused, i.e., nof 
necessarily wifh SfE "progressive" meanings: 

(5) Some of us may fhink fhaf women always are having a lof of fhings fo 
do (ICE-EA: S1BINT13T) 
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4 Patterns and particles of phrasal/prepositional verbs vary: 

(56) ... to send his driver to pick her at the school for a rendezvous (ICE- 
EA: W2E029T; for pick up) 

5 Verb complemenfafion (especially in fhe case of infinitives and gerunds) 
varies freely: 

(57) he has indicafed fo wanf fo stop to deliver whaf he has (ICE-EA: 
S1B031T; fhe confexf makes fhe meaning 'stop delivering' clear) 

As far as noun phrases are concerned, fhe following feafures of African 

English have been found: 

6 The use of -s plural markers is overgeneralized. This fendency is quite 
common in New Englishes and mosf insfances are semanfically correcf, 
i.e., alfhough fhey can be seen as collective unifs, several individual pieces 
can be disfinguished, e.g., wifh luggages, furnitures, firewoods, or grasses. 
Sometimes fhis fendency conflafes more or less subfle semantic differen¬ 
tiations in Sfandard English, such as between/ood - foods, people - peoples; 
sometimes it merely regularises (historical) morphological StE irregu¬ 
larities (fishes). East African usage basically ignores fhe grammafical 
disfincfion of counf vs. non-counf nouns, which does nof always corres¬ 
pond fo fhe semanfic disfincfion an 5 rway. In SfE, plural -s is nof added fo 
nouns fhaf are considered absfracf or collecfive/mass and fhus non-counf 
(discontents, informations). Buf even in SfE, some non-counfables may 
occur in fhe plural in special meanings (e.g., works) or in sfressed confexfs 
(e.g., experiences); fhus, differences are often a quesfion of inferprefafion 
and frequency. 

(8) These advices are coming because fhey've already sfudied all of us 
(ICE-EA: S1BINT12T) 

7 Articles and ofher determiners fend fo be omiffed in fronf of nouns: 

I am going to church/school > post office as an expansion. 

8 Pronouns may be redundanf, especially so-called resumptive pronouns: 

(9) So human being in fhe firsf fime of his existence he found fhaf he was 
subjecfeded [sic] fo fhe work (ICE-EA: S1B004T) 

9 Pronouns are nof always disfinguished by gender. The fhree possibilifies 
of fhird-person singular pronouns, he, she, it in subjecf roles and his, her, 
its in possessive roles, are offen used indiscriminafely, especially when 
fheir pronunciation is only disfinguished by one consonanf, as in fhe case 
of he and she. This can be accounted for as simplification or as inferference 
from mofher fongues fhaf do nof have sex disfincfions in pronouns (e.g., 
languages fhaf have only one lexical class for animate or human beings 
in general). 
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10 Prepositions are under differentiated. The most frequent English preposi¬ 
tions of and in (at the expense of fhe more special into) occur significanfly 
more frequenfly in EAfE (cf. Mwangi, 2003), which may be explained as a 
"safely sfrafegy"; more specific preposifions (e.g., ojf or across) are used 
less offen. This is somefimes considered underdifferenfiafion in SfE, since 
fhe sysfems are more complex fhan fhey are in African languages. Sfand- 
ard preposifions fend fo be chosen (e.g., in for into) and analogy plays 
an imporfanf role. Similarly, frequenfly occurring complex preposifions 
(like because of according to, and due to) occur more frequenfly, while less 
frequenfly occurring and even more complex ones (like in front of, in 
favour of, by means of, in the light of) occur less offen. 

(10) many people are jusf coming in fhe counfry. (ICE-EA: S1A018T) 

11 Adjective forms fend fo be used as adverbs. The unmarked adverbial 
form is correcf in very few cases in SfE {hard, first, high), somefimes in 
cerfain confexfs or sayings such as take it easy, efc.; buf such unmarked 
forms do occur in EAfE as fhey do in some American and British English 
varieties. 

12 Question fags fend fo occur in invarianf form: 

(11) There we are, isn'f if ? (ICE-EA: S2B057K) 

Einally, word order in EAfE is much more flexible and can be used fo 
express emphasis and focus more readily fhan in SfE (in fhis respecf if can be 
seen as being closer fo colloquial spoken English). 


8 Discourse 

Speakers' infended emphasis is difficulf fo judge righf or wrong and is con¬ 
sidered inappropriafe only in a few cases. Offen, however, fhe question whefher 
an unusual consfrucfion implies special emphasis or confrasf is difficulf fo 
decide. 

In confrasf fo ofher New Englishes, simple reduplication for emphasis 
does nof seem fo serve fhis purpose, af leasf in educafed EAfrE. Buf relafed 
processes do occur, for insfance when a sfressed reflexive pronoun is placed 
in fronf of a sfrucfure and resumed in a personal pronoun afferwards: 

(12) Uh myself uh I am I sfarfed working af Muhimbili in ninefeen eighfy- 
seven (ICE-EA: S1B046T) 

Topicalizafion fhrough fronting and a corresponding adjusfmenf of infona- 
fion is rare in SfE, buf common in many English varieties (e.g., Irish). SfE has 
developed special forms like cleff and pseudo-cleff consfrucfions insfead, which 
are foo complex for second-language speakers. 
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Similarly, in StE never refers to a longer period or adds special emphasis, but 
occasionally it may simply be used to avoid a complex to-do construction with 
not, as in: 

(13) Most Kenyans never hesitate to give generously to help build hospitals, 
schools, dispensaries. (ICE-EA: W2E018K) 

Generally, the presentation of information varies considerably and the 
perception whether something is marked in discourse or the natural flow 
varies accordingly, since the optimal choice of a phrase, etc., may depend on 
many factors. 

In African societies that maintain more links with oral tradition than Euro¬ 
pean ones, it is not surprising that some discourse features are culture-specific: 
they are customarily used, and not really marked for the insider, but are 
clearly unusual for the European or other outsider. Many such culture-specific 
discourse features are linked to traditional African social values, including the 
extended family, an ethnic group, the environment, and customs. 

Eor example. East Africans tend to greet each other elaborately, and if 
visitors want to make a good impression, they should follow the standard 
patterns of asking How is your family,... your health,... your journey/safari, and 
so on (straightforward translations from the Kiswahili Habari ya watoto,.. .ya 
afya,.. .ya safari, etc.), before launching into a direct request. This strategy is 
considered polite and more appropriate than toning down direct questions 
with mitigating constructions like I'm terribly sorry to bother you or Would you 
mind telling me as in StE, which are considered affected in ordinary conversa¬ 
tion and hence not used by East Africans. Again, some code mixing is possible, 
with handy little words like sawa for "okay," asante (or intensified asante sana) 
for "thank you," and exclamations like kumbe and kweli to indicate surprise. 

Another East African politeness strategy is to express one's sympathy with 
some misfortune or unlucky event, e.g., when someone is obviously tired or 
ill, by inserting pole (or intensified pole sana) at the beginning, middle, or end 
of a conversation (not to be confused with pole pole, which means 'slowly'). 
This is often translated as 'I am sorry', but becomes really untranslatable, e.g., 
when someone stumbles, because its use often implies some fault on the part 
of the speaker in StE, which is clearly not the case in EAfE (this is why it is 
clearly marked as an East Africanism <ea> in (14): 

(14) <ea/> Pole <ea/> sana for what befell you. (ICE-EA: W1B-SK02) 

9 Outlook 

Since gaining their independence over 40 years ago. East Africans have 
developed an interesting trifocal language system, where English has the wide¬ 
spread African language Kiswahili as a rival in top language functions in 
the region (and, through the Organization of African Unity, even across the 
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continent). Although other African languages play a role in subnational 
communication and influence English pronunciation, Easf Africa is unique 
among fhe English-speaking areas of fhe world because of fhis "diglossia," a 
clear functional co-exisfence of languages. Inferesfingly enough, Kiswahili 
does nof fhreafen English in fhe area, since ifs losses in nafional funcfions 
have by far been compensafed for by fhe many infemafional funcfions of 
English fhaf have been imporfanf for Easf Africans since fheir infegrafion 
info worldwide communicafion networks over 100 years ago. The occasional 
healed discussions abouf sfandards, usage, funcfions, and loan words can be 
seen in fhe worldwide debafe abouf globalizafion, and fhe posifion of English 
vis-a-vis (ofher) African languages can oscillafe befween complemenfarify 
and competition (Mazrui, 2004), buf global inferprefafions should be based on 
acfual evidence and fhis whaf fhis sfafe-of-fhe-arf summary has fried fo presenf. 
In fhe long fradifion of African multilingualism, English has a promising 
fufure in fhe area, and fhe knowledge and appreciation of nafional and re¬ 
gional feafures will develop and make fhe diversify of Easf African Englishes 
inferesfing for casual users and specialized researchers alike. 

See also Chapfers 11, West African Englishes; 13, Caribbean Englishes; 
17, Varieties of World Englishes; 28, World Englishes and Descriptive 
Grammars; 35, A Recurring Decimal: English in Language Policy and 
Planning; 38, Lexicography; 41, World Englishes and Corpora Studies. 
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13 Caribbean Englishes 


MICHAEL ACETO 


1 Introduction 

The terms Caribbean Englishes or Restructured Englishes are roughly S 5 monym- 
ous with other terms commonly found in the linguistics literature: English 
creoles, English-derived or English-based creoles, and even dialects of English 
(Mufwene, 2001). Creolisfs have never agreed upon a fypologically disfincf 
linguisfic definifion in forms of common sfrucfures, feafures, or processes fhaf 
demarcafe so-called creole languages from non-creole languages (Acefo, 1999a; 
DeGraff, 1999; Mufwene, 1994, 1996; cf. McWhorfer, 1998). This absence of a 
fypological disfincfion may af firsf seem froublesome or peculiar, buf fhere is 
sfill no precise definition as fo whaf exclusively distinguishes a "dialed" from 
a "language," yef linguisfs comforfably use bofh fhese forms in a general sense 
as if fhey precisely reference specific agreed upon language phenomena in 
fhe world. As linguisfs undersfand better fhe social facfors surrounding fhe 
genesis of mosf so-called creole languages and fhe sfrucfural feafures fhey 
display, bofh synchronically and diachronically, if may be more appropriafe 
in some cases fo view some of fhese languages called creoles as simply dialecfs 
of fheir respective lexifiers (e.g., varieties of Bahamian English, Cayman 
Islands English); in ofher cases, fhis approach may be less appropriafe (e.g., 
fhe creoles of Suriname). 

The form "creole" derives more from fhe sociohisforical circumsfances sur¬ 
rounding fhe genesis and emergence of fhese resfrucfured varieties fhan from 
any single linguisfic feafure or clusfer of feafures fhaf mighf evenfually prove 
fo be diagnosfic of fhis group of languages. The specifics of fhis ferm may vary 
from region fo region in ferms of lexical identification, since a creole wifh an 
English-derived lexical base is jusf one possible oufcome of linguisfic /culfural 
confacf befween and among peoples who originally spoke mufually uninfellig- 
ible languages. Thai is, fhere are creoles wifh Erench, Spanish, Porfuguese, 
Dufch, Arabic, and African languages (e.g., Kikongo in Kifuba) as fhe source 
of mosf of fhe basic morphemes of fhe language. In fad, in some regions of fhe 
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Caribbean, restructured varieties of English co-exist in relatively small, 
well-defined geographical and culfural spaces (e.g., Sf Lucia, Carriacou) 
wifh chronologically older creoles fhaf do nof share fhe same lexical base (in 
fhese cases, French-derived creoles), even if usage of fhe earlier language 
appears fo be decreasing among fhe populafion af large. Furfhermore, 
fhe social and colonial hisfories of many creole languages wifh differing 
lexical bases are of fen similar (yef unavoidably differenf in some cases; see 
below), and if is here fhaf we mighf find some common "definifion" of whaf 
a creole is. 

English-derived languages of fhe Caribbean reveal several sociohisforical 
facfors in common wifh fhe emergence of creole languages around fhe world. 
These nafive languages seem fo be fhe resulf of a disproporfionafe social/ 
power relationship in which speakers of one language or, more commonly, 
a sef of languages are dominafed socially, economically, and/or milifarily by 
politically (buf, crucially, nof necessarily numerically) more powerful speakers 
of anofher language. In fhe Americas, fhis dynamic between relatively more 
powerful and less powerful peoples was enacfed wifhin fhe crucible of 
European colonizafion and fhe insfifufion of slavery, which forcibly broughf 
immigranfs from fhe wesf coasf of Africa fo fhe Americas. Ouf of fhis lopsided 
power dynamic emerged a new language (whafever ferm one decides is mosf 
appropriafe, creole or dialed; see Mufwene, 2001) wifh many of ifs basic lexemes 
derived from fhe socially more powerful or dominanf language. This more 
powerful language is offen called fhe supersfrafe and fhe less powerful one 
fhe subsfrafe. (From fhe perspecfive of language acquisifion/creafion, 
"subsfrafe" can also refer fo fhe language known natively, i.e., below fhe level 
of awareness, and "supersfrafe" fo fhe language nof known nafively, i.e., above 
fhe level of awareness, in ferms of a new language fo be heard and (re)shaped 
in some way by speakers frying fo make sense of and (re-)organizing fhis new 
language dafa.) 

Nof all fhe members of fhe subordinafe group (e.g., Wesf Africans in fhe 
Americas) shared fhe same language. In fhe Wesfern Hemisphere, many of fhe 
efhnic groups represenfed by Wesf African slaves in specific locafions spoke 
mufually uninfelligible languages, which made fhe emergence of any confacf 
language perhaps crucial for infra-group communicafion as well as for inifiaf- 
ing communicafion abouf survival under fhe confrol of Europeans. Wifhin fhe 
Anglophone confexf, children born info fhese mulfilingual seffings grappled 
wifh whafever local varieties of English fhey heard in fhe moufhs of settlers, 
colonisfs, and perhaps Africans already familiar wifh some form of fhe lan¬ 
guage from early European confacfs in Africa. Children resfrucfured fhese 
varieties furfher, enforcing sfrucfural regularify on fhe second-language vari¬ 
eties fhey heard being spoken by fhe adulfs in fheir communities, drawing 
on processes made available fhrough fhe common human genetic endowmenf 
of fhe language faculfy. 

Whaf is or is nof a linguistic effecf derived from fhe supersfrafe(s), subsfrafe(s), 
or common human linguisfic processes is a matter of some differing opinions 
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among researchers. It seems uncontroversial that specific words and phonemes 
can be derived from subsfrafe languages. For example, ddkunu 'dumpling' is 
derived from Twi, a language of Ghana (known as fhe Gold Goasf during fhe 
colonial period), and is found in several resfrucfured Englishes in fhe Aflanfic 
region; co-arficulafed stops such as /kp/ and /gb/ heard in Saramaccan, a 
mixed English- and Iberian-derived creole of Suriname in norfhem Soufh 
America, are also arficulafed in several languages of Wesf Africa buf are 
conspicuously absenf from European languages. However, fhe source of fhe 
creole language's sfrucfure or synfax is a subjecf of some confroversy. Some 
scholars believe if fo be related to fhe sfrucfure of fhe native language(s) 
originally spoken by fhe dominated group. This subsfrafisf position is a per¬ 
spective fhaf has dominafed creole sfudies since fhe 1970s (see Parkvall, 2000 
as fhe lafesf example of fhis perspective; see also Holm, 1988-9). Ofhers be¬ 
lieve (some of) a creole's sfrucfure fo be related fo feafures of fhe regional 
dialecfs of fhe language spoken by fhe European superordinafe group; in fhe 
lasf half of fhe fwenfiefh cenfury, fhis perspective has mosf definitely been a 
minorify voice (for imporfanf excepfions see Hancock, 1994; Mufwene, 2001; 
Niles, 1980; Winford, 2000). Still ofhers insisf fhaf a creole language's gram¬ 
matical sfrucfure is relafed fo principles of Universal Grammar as perfaining 
fo firsf-language acquisition/creation (see Bickerfon, 1984, as fhe mosf vocal 
proponenf of fhis view; also DeGraff, 1999), and yef ofhers believe insighfs 
from second-language acquisition hold keys fo undersfanding fhese languages 
(see Andersen, 1983). These sfrucfural issues have nof been resolved fo any¬ 
one's safisfacfion (fhe besf mulfidimensional approach is probably fhaf of 
DeGraff, 1999) - and fhis quesfion will cerfainly nof be answered here. The 
complexify of fhe quesfion mosf likely enfails fhaf componenfs from all of 
fhe above cafegories have played some role in shaping fhe "look" or sound of 
specific creoles or dialecfs - and, for fhaf matter, of languages ever 5 rwhere. 
This observation raises fhe quesfion again, in fhe absence of a fypologically 
disfincf definifion for creoles, as fo how fhese languages are differenf from any 
ofher human language. 

2 Where Are Restructured Englishes in 
the Caribbean Spoken? 

Resfrucfured Englishes are spoken along fhe edges of virfually every major 
ocean or sea in fhe world. The reason for fhis largely geographical distinction 
is sfraighfforward. Gonfacf between colonizers/settlers speaking regional 
dialecfs of Brifish English and subsequenfly colonized peoples look place via 
shipping and sailing roufes during fhe period of European expansion and 
colonializafion in fhe sevenfeenfh fhrough early fwenfiefh cenfuries. There¬ 
fore, confacf befween English speakers and speakers of non-European 
languages (e.g., Wesf African languages in fhe Aflanfic region and Oceanic 
languages in fhe Pacific region) were often esfablished in coasfal areas. Again, 
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in this regard, creole languages are no different from ofher languages: 
all nafural human languages display fhe effecfs of culfural/language confacf 
even if fhey do nof share fhe social scenario described below as leading fo 
"creolizafion" (and, again, nof all "creoles" share fhe planfafion scenario, 
eifher). Whaf makes creole Englishes somewhaf unique af fhis poinf in hisfory 
is fhaf fhey are relatively "new" languages. Thai is, fhey are only abouf 150 fo 
400 years old, which is young in fhe life of a language (English and Spanish, 
for example, are approximafely 1,500 and 2,000 years old, respectively). 

Dozens of English-derived creoles and dialecfs are spoken fhroughouf 
fhe Americas and on fhe easfem edges of fhe Aflanfic region in Wesf Africa. 
Every former British colonial ferrifory in fhe Caribbean reveals an English 
language variefy spoken foday, whefher one considers if a creole or a dialed. 
Many of fhese languages are disfribufed across fhe islands of fhe Caribbean: 
Trinidad and Tobago, Grenada, Barbados, Sf Vincenf, Sf Lucia, Dominica, 
Monfserraf, Sf Kiffs and Nevis, Anfigua and Barbuda, Anguila, fhe Turks 
and Caicos islands, fhe various islands of fhe Bahamas, Jamaica, and fhe 
Cayman Islands. The British Virgin Islands of Torfola, Virgin Gorda, Anegada, 
and Josf Van Dyke confain largely undocumenfed English varieties. The 
Dufch Windward Islands of Saba, Sf Marfin, and Sf Eusfafius also reveal 
English-derived variefies. The languages spoken on fhe Unifed Sfafes Virgin 
Islands of Sf Groix, Sf John, and Sf Thomas have received little attention 
from linguisfs. In many nations largely associafed wifh Spanish as a national 
language, English-derived resfrucfured variefies have been spoken for more 
fhan a cenfury: fhe Dominican Republic; Providencia and San Andres Islands 
(politically confrolled by Golombia); and fhe Genfral American nations of 
Panama, Gosfa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, and Guafemala. Belize is fhe only 
counfry in Genfral America in which Greole English is widely spoken (English 
is fhe official language). Wifhin fhe Norfh American mainland, Greole Eng¬ 
lish can be heard in fhe Gullah-speaking coasfal areas of Soufh Garolina and 
Georgia as well as among fheir descendanfs in soufhern Texas and norfhem 
Mexico (as well as among Garibbean immigranf communities in, for example. 
New York Gify, Miami, and Harford). Even Soufh America confains 
English-derived creole speakers of af leasf four languages in fhe counfries of 
Suriname and Guyana. 

Local names for English-derived variefies may vary. In many locations, 
speakers may call fheir language pidgin or creole, buf mosf simply call fheir 
nafive language dialect. Often, unforfunafe qualifiers such as bad, raw, or flat 
(reflecfing speaker affifudes) may be used fo modify English; or fhey may 
simply call if English. Eurfhermore, several scholars still insisf fhaf all creoles 
spoken in fhe Wesfem Hemisphere foday derive diachronically from a 
pidgin on fhe Wesf Goasf of Africa (see McWhorfer, 1998 as fhe mosf recenf 
example; cf. Bloomfield, 1933); mosf ofhers view fhe role of a pidgin in creole 
genesis as less a prerequisife and more of a variable factor available as fhe 
source of some feafures fhaf would evenfually reveal fhemselves in a parficu- 
lar creole. 
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3 Different Scenarios for the Emergence of 
Creoles in the Atlantic Region 

Many scholars (e.g., Thomason and Kaufman, 1988) insist that creoles repres¬ 
ent a case of broken transmission between the language providing the source 
of basic lexical material and the subsequent emerging creole or English vari¬ 
ety. However, this perspective may be most (and perhaps, in the Western 
Hemisphere, only) appropriate when considering the English-derived cases 
for the Surinamese creoles Sranan, Ndyuka, and Saramaccan in which English, 
as a possible source of ongoing lexical and grammatical influence, was with¬ 
drawn from the emerging linguistic matrix when the British exchanged the 
colony with the Dutch for what was then, in the seventeenth century. New 
Amsterdam (later renamed "New York"). This description is clearly less 
accurate and appropriate for the vast majority of restructured Englishes that 
also bear the name "creole" (e.g., Jamaican, Gullah, Belizean, etc.), where 
English was established and persisted as an ambient language of power 
(and thus as one potential source of linguistic influence) before and well after 
the emergence of the local vernaculars. 

In fact, in Creole Studies, rather than considering the Surinamese creoles 
as exceptional cases of language emergence, these languages are often con¬ 
sidered as the baseline against which all Englishes in the Anglophone Atlantic 
region are measured. Not surprisingly, all other English-derived Atlantic 
creole languages appear to be lacking in assumed "creole" features in this com¬ 
parison, despite the fact that no satisfactory typological inventory of creole 
features has been established within the field. The distorted assumption 
that all English-derived creoles once looked more like one of the Surinamese 
creoles (or, from some adjusted theoretical perspectives, so-called "basilectal" 
Jamaican Creole English) thus ensures that all other Restructured English 
varieties in the Atlantic region will appear less "creole-like" in comparison, 
despite the fact that the specific sociohistorical factors that gave rise to the 
Surinamese creoles are uncontroversially unique in the Americas. 

It is likely that comparing the Surinamese creoles to other creoles in 
the Anglophone Atlantic region has encouraged researchers to perceive 
"decreolization" as an all-pervasive universal force moving restructured 
Englishes in a unidirectional marmer toward features associated with metro¬ 
politan or more standard varieties of English. Any language, creole or other¬ 
wise, has options for variation and change unrelated to the pressures of lexically 
related (even if politically and socially prestigious) metropolitan languages 
(see Aceto, 1999a). Even if the purported effects of so-called "decreolization" 
could be rigorously distinguished from what is regular and "normal" dia¬ 
chronic change, which all languages exhibit everywhere (whether they are 
called "creole" or not), this concept has a tendency to obscure language change 
that is not derived from contact with metropolitan varieties of English and 
to discourage research on creole varieties which are considered, from this 
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perspective, to be less "creole-like" and thus less deserving of attention from 
scholars who identify fhemselves as creolisfs. (See Acefo, 2001 for defails.) 

The slave planfafion is offen considered fhe profofypical environmenf for 
fhe emergence of creoles because fhis colonial confexf broughf fogefher com- 
ponenfs of a social mafrix fhaf seem especially conducive for fhe emergence 
and resfrucfuring of fhese languages. Thai is, ouf of fhe mafrix of social facfors 
discussed above in ferms of a disproporfionafe demographic rafio between 
fhe socially subordinafe (i.e., offen slaves, in fhe Aflanfic scenario) and fhe 
numerically smaller superordinafe group who were fhe original sources of 
mosf European language forms emerged a variefy of English fhaf began fo be 
used by African slaves af leasf initially as a lingua franca and fhen lafer as 
a firsf language by children bom info fhis confexf. This general scenario 
accounfs for many of fhe creole Englishes spoken in fhe Aflanfic region, such 
as Sranan in Suriname and Jamaican, buf if offen obscures fhe likelihood fhaf 
a range of English-derived variefies may have emerged in any geograph¬ 
ical and culfural space where English was spoken as a language of colonial 
power (see Alleyne, 1971). Eurfhermore, fhough mosf of fhe parficipanfs 
on fhe dominafed side of fhe equation were in facf originally slaves in fhe 
Americas, nof all fhe languages called creoles, and nof even all fhose variefies 
wifh an English-derived lexical base, historically emerged wifhin fhe confexf 
of fhe slave planfafion. 

There are several cases of language emergence fhaf resisf being neafly clas¬ 
sified wifhin fhe planfafion experience, even if some of fhem are oufgrowfhs 
and extensions of fhaf same general experience. Eor example, Barbuda, an 
island fo fhe norfh of Anfigua in fhe Eastern Caribbean, was populafed wifh 
slaves for fhe explicif function of raising food crops and manufacfuring goods 
fo supply planfafions on nearby islands such as Anfigua (in facf, slaves on 
Barbuda were offen fhreafened wifh fransfer fo planfafions on Anfigua). These 
Barbudan slaves offen came in confacf wifh no more fhan a handful of Europe¬ 
ans. In Wesf Africa, Krio in Sierra Leone did nof emerge as a planfafion creole, 
nor did Liberian English. The sfafus of Krio is still a subjecf of some debafe, 
wifh mosf scholars insisting if is an imporf from Jamaica (e.g., Schuchardf, 
1883; von Bradshaw, 1965; Hall, 1966; Coomber, 1969; Bauer, 1975; Wilson, 
1976; Eyle and Jones, 1980; Borefzky, 1983; see Huber, 2004 who claims an early 
form of Gullah influenced fhe formation of Krio), while ofhers (e.g., Hancock, 
1986; Acefo, 1999b) mainfain fhaf some form of resfrucfured English mosf 
likely emerged in fhe area of fhe Guinea Goasf of Wesf Africa before fhe arrival 
of Jamaican immigranfs in Sierra Leone in fhe early ninefeenfh cenfury (see 
McWhorter, 2003, who argues fhaf resfrucfured English emerged on fhe Lower 
Guinea Goasf buf not fhe Upper Guinea Goasf before fhe ninefeenfh cenfury). 
Nonefheless, fhe role of immigrafion and immigranf variefies of English 
spoken by African slaves and fheir descendanfs in fhe Aflanfic region, especi¬ 
ally as fhe descendanfs of slaves began fo move abouf fhe Garibbean in search 
of work in fhe mosfly posf-emancipafion period, is a topic fhaf has largely 
been ignored by creolisfs (excepf for fhe case of Krio and perhaps Liberian). 
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Several of the English-derived creoles spoken in areas and islands of the 
Caribbean are clearly the result of intra-Caribbean migration. Many of the tens 
of thousands of speakers in Panama, Costa Rica, Honduras, and Guatemala 
are the result of English-derived creole-speaking immigrants from Caribbean 
islands migrating to Central America in search of work in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries (Holm, 1983, 1988-9; Aceto, 1995). In Central America, 
Belize and the community of Bluefields in Nicaragua appear to be excep¬ 
tions to this categorization, but neither case falls neatly within the plantation 
scenario sketched above, either (see Holm, 1983). Winer (1993) demonstrates 
that the emergence of Trinidadian Creole English in the nineteenth century is 
the result of immigration by a variety of ethnic groups who already spoke 
pre-existing and wholly formed creoles and Englishes. Out of this matrix, a 
new English-derived language variety has emerged. 

At least two Surinamese creoles (Ndyuka and Saramaccan) are Maroon 
creoles that emerged as runaway slaves and rebels formed independent soci¬ 
eties in the interior of the country. Maroon languages also emerged in remote 
mountainous areas of Jamaica, while non-English-lexifier creoles also reveal 
similar cases (e.g., Palenquero, an Iberian-derived creole of Colombia, is be¬ 
lieved to have its roots in a Maroon community; for the Surinamese Maroon 
creoles, see Smith, 1987; for Jamaican Maroon language, see Bilby, 1983). These 
creoles may still be considered related to the plantation creole phenomenon 
since in the Americas many of the new recruits to these independent societies 
were speakers of or at least familiar with the restructured English emerging on 
plantations closer to population centers near the coast. However, what makes 
Maroon languages truly unique (other than the specific matrix of contribut¬ 
ing languages in any individual case of language emergence) is that they 
developed in greater isolation from European influences than languages 
emerging on plantations. 

Other creoles or Englishes are the result of transference of property from 
one colonial power to another (again, similar to yet crucially different from 
the Suriname case discussed above). Several former Erench-held colonial ter¬ 
ritories in the Caribbean such as St Lucia, Grenada, and Carriacou, where a 
Erench-derived creole had earlier emerged, were subsequently transferred to 
British colonial control in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
British dominion over these Erench Creole-speaking islands for the last two 
centuries has resulted in the emergence of local varieties of English that seem 
to have been significantly calqued (i.e., translated word-for-word) from the 
earlier Erench-derived creole as the functional usage of English expanded more 
strongly into social domains (e.g., education, government) previously reserved 
for Erench or the Erench-derived creole (see Garrett, 1999, 2003 for the case of 
St Lucia). These interesting cases of language emergence have largely been 
ignored by researchers and are only now beginning to be studied (as many 
cases of non-plantation creoles have similarly been neglected; see Aceto, 2001 
for a detailed description of Englishes and creoles in the Western Hemisphere 
that have received little or no attention from linguists). 
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Non-Afro-American Anglo-Caribbean varieties - i.e., those English varieties 
spoken among the descendants of Irish, Scots, and English settlers - have 
largely been ignored in research paradigms, except for the work of Williams 
(1985, 1987, 1988, 2003). These English-derived varieties spoken largely by 
Euro-Caribbeans on Saba, Bequia, the Cayman Islands, Barbados, and Anguilla 
(see Williams, 2003) may shed light on the English-derived component heard 
by Africans or Afro-Caribbeans working alongside many of these European 
immigrants. White indentured servants were often treated socially no differ¬ 
ently from African slaves; some of them even joined African-derived Maroon 
communities (see above). 

To sum up: in the Americas, there are Englishes and English-derived creoles 
that have emerged due to the general colonial plantation experience and its 
influence, the result of immigration, and/or the result of colonial transference 
in which the ambient European language of power has been switched. The 
fact of the matter is that even in the straightforward cases of plantation creoles, 
such as Sranan in Suriname and Jamaican, the results of all three scenarios 
have made themselves felt diachronically in a specific geographical location. 
That is, it would be difficult to find a location in the Anglophone Caribbean 
that has not been affected by the languages and English varieties spoken by 
immigrants since emancipation in the nineteenth century and by varieties of 
the colonial language heard in local metropolitan population centers. 

4 Basic Features of Restructured English in 
the Caribbean 

What follows in this section is a brief generalized grammatical and phono¬ 
logical sketch applicable to many English-derived creoles and/or dialects in 
the Caribbean. Of course, it must be pointed out that all Anglophone creoles 
spoken in the Caribbean reveal S 5 mchronic differences in terms of lexicon, 
phonology, morphology, and syntax, even if they share many general similar¬ 
ities. Eeatures presented here are not exclusively associated with any specific 
creole language; that is to say, these features are not, for example, all derived 
from Jamaican or Guyanese Creole English. This presentation is an abstraction 
of possible features based on what I have heard spoken in the Caribbean or 
researched from other sources. The treatment in this section is not in any way 
intended to be exhaustive. Eor S 5 mtactic features associated with specific creoles, 
including the Surinamese creoles, readers should consult the survey presented 
in Hancock (1987); for a discussion of phones and phonemes in Anglophone 
Atlantic varieties. Wells (1982). The goal of this section is to highlight basic 
features found in a range of Anglophone Caribbean Englishes. 

It is important to remember that the varieties of English that Africans in 
the Western Hemisphere originally heard were regional, social, and ethnic 
(e.g., Irish and Scottish) dialects of British English as spoken in the seventeenth 
through the nineteenth centuries. As Africans and African-descended peoples 
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began to acquire English forms, initially as a second language, they would 
have heard varieties of English spoken by Europeans and whatever earlier 
restructured forms they might have encountered on the West African coast 
or perhaps at slave entrepots in the Caribbean, such as St Eustatius or St Kitts 
(see Baker and Bru 5 m, 1998 for references to a scenario in which St Kitts influ¬ 
ences emerging Englishes on other islands). Later, as local varieties began to 
emerge in the decades to follow, slaves would have acquired local varieties 
as first languages or as native-speaker varieties spoken in the relevant com¬ 
munities by peoples of both African and European descent. Thus, from a 
diachronic perspective, English-derived Caribbean varieties in general are 
more British-oriented, at least in their phonologies, though in the last century 
American and Canadian influence can be expected and documented (e.g., 
see Van Herk, 2003). 

There appear to be some satisfactory reasons for dividing the region of the 
Caribbean linguistically into geographically designated western and eastern 
varieties on the basis of comparative phonology and syntax (see Holm, 1988- 
9:445; Wells, 1982,1987; Le Page, 1957-8; Hancock, 1987). However, the grounds 
for this division are largely abstract and impressionistic, since it is my 
experience, having done fieldwork in both general locations, that there are 
few specific features that one may find in one region that absolutely cannot be 
found in the other. In general, creolists are often comfortable with the highly 
questionable assumption that earlier varieties of creole languages were mono¬ 
lithic and that contemporary synchronic variation is a more recent (i.e., post¬ 
emancipation) phenomenon. However, whether these overlapping patterns 
represent parallel historical developments or are due to intra-Caribbean 
migration, especially in the post-emancipation period, is open to debate. As 
has been made clear in dialect studies over the last 50 years, it is not any 
specific feature that is diagnostic of a dialect (whether it is a regional, ethnic, 
or social one), but the bundle of features that are associated with a particular 
designation. And it is on these grounds that one may find some validity in 
the motivation for separating Caribbean Englishes into western and eastern 
varieties. 1 discuss below features heard in the general Caribbean, while 
making reference to features believed to be representative of both the eastern 
and western Caribbean. (The Surinamese creoles are ignored here, since 
they are largely unintelligible with Anglophone Caribbean varieties spoken 
outside Suriname.) The data is provided in phonetic symbols within a mostly 
phonemic presentation. 


5 Syntax 
5.1 Copula 

The verbal complex in Caribbean Englishes has received significant attention 
from linguists (see Winford, 1993), and the form and distribution of the copula 
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has often been at the center of this discussion. The three basic functions of the 
copula (attributive, locative, and nominal) are heard in the following forms. 
Attributive constructions: //i de gud/, //i aarait/ or //i iz gud/, 'she is good, 
she is doing fine, she is all right'. The verb /de/ or /iz/ is often the copula 
form in these cases but no overt verb may be realized at all. The locative form 
is often /de/ as in: /we im de/ or /we im iz/ 'where is he/she/it?' Inversion 
between the copula and the noun is not required for questions in these lan¬ 
guages. Rising intonation often indicates interrogatives. (Furthermore, the 
question word "where" can take several forms: /we/, /wepaat/, /wifpaat/, 
/wi^plees/, etc.) The nominal form of the copula displays the following 
forms: /a/, /iz/, /hi/ and no overt realization at all, e.g., /Ji a mi sista/, 
//i iz mi sista/, /Ji hi mi sista/, /Ji mi sista/ 'she is my sister.' 

5.2 Past tense 

The past tense marker, as with most of the overt grammatical markers in 
creole languages, often occurs as a discrete, free morpheme before the main 
verb of an utterance. It is common for unmarked non-stative (or dynamic) 
verbs to have a past interpretation. That is, an utterance such as /mi iit aredi/ 
could translate as 'I ate already', even though the main verb /iit/ 'eat' is 
unmarked overtly by any marker. However, both stative and non-stative verbs 
may be preverbally marked for the past with one of a range of past tense 
markers. Depending on the context, an utterance may be interpreted as 
conveying the simple past or what is sometimes called the past perfect. For 
example, the grammatical information conveyed by /mi iit aredi/ can sim¬ 
ilarly occur as /mi dAn iit/ or more generally as /mi bin iit/, /mi woz iit/, 
/mi di(d) iit/, /mi mi(n) iit/. The latter four utterances would translate as 
'I ate' or 'I have eaten', depending on the context. The utterance /mi dAn iit/ 
displays the completive marker /dAn/, which would more closely match 
'I already ate/1 have already eaten', or 'Tm done eating', 'I done ate already' 
in other varieties of English. 

5.3 Future tense 

The preverbal future tense marker is some reflex of either /go/, /a go/, or 
/goin/ and sometimes /wi/ 'will'. For example, the standard English trans¬ 
lation 'they will dance' or 'they are going to dance' will variously correspond 
to the following utterances: /dem go dans/, /dem wi dans/, /dem gwain 
dans/, /dem goin dans/, /dem a go dans/, and even /dem wan dans/. In the 
last instance the future marker wan seems to be a grammaticalized form of the 
verb "want." Gwain is often associated with the western Caribbean. 

5.4 Progressive aspect 

The preverbal markers /de/, /da/, or /a/ and the verbal bound morphological 
suffix /-in/ are those features most commonly associated with the progressive 
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aspect in Anglophone Caribbean varieties. For example: /di gyal a kaal yu/, 
/di gyal de kaal yu/, and /di gyal kaalin yu/ all correspond to 'the girl is 
calling you'. 

5.5 Pronouns: subject, object, and possessive 

Most of the pronouns below may occur as subject, object, and possessive 
pronouns with the following excepfions: bofh /ai/ and /a/ 'F seem fo be only 
subjecf pronouns; /ar/ 'her' is an objecf pronoun wifh exclusive reference fo 
females; /om/ may refer fo 'him, her, if' in objecf position (ifs disfribufion is 
largely limbed fo fhe easfem Caribbean). /(h)im/ indicafes males or females 
or even non-human referenfs in eifher subjecf or objecf posifion. The plural 
pronouns aayu and aawi are largely heard in fhe easfem Caribbean, and unu is 
more common in fhe Wesfern Caribbean. 



Singular 

Plural 

Isf 

/mi/, /a, ai/ (subjecf) 

/wi, aawi/ 

2nd 

/yu/ 

/unu, aayu, yaal/ 

3rd 

/(h)i(m)/ 'he, she, if' 

/de, dem/ 


/(h)i/ 'he, she, if' 

/Ji/, /ar/ (objecf), /om, am/ 'he, she, if' (objecf) 

/i(t)/ 

The following utterances illusfrafe fhaf subjecf, objecf, and possessive pro¬ 
nouns are offen idenfical in fheir disfribufion: /mi gaf a sap fu unu sip/ 
'I have a song for you (pi.) fo sing', /dem no sfie laik dem/ 'fhey're nof like 
fhem', /Ji doz sii Ji sisfa evri en da wiik/ 'she sees her sisfer every weekend' 
(nofe fhe common habifual marker / doz / is offen associafed wifh fhe easfem 
Caribbean; many Caribbean Englishes do nof overfly mark fhis distinction; 
some use /de/ fo mark fhis funcfion (see progressive aspecf above)), and /mi 
mi faif wid om/ 'I foughf wifh him/1 have foughf wifh him/her'. The second- 
person plural pronoun /unu/ is fhe one pronoun fhaf seems nof fo be derived 
from a supersfrafe source. 

5.6 Possession 

Possession is marked solely by word order in creoles, rafher fhan by a com¬ 
bination of word order and bound inflecfional morphology as is fhe case in 
more sfandard variefies of English, e.g., /mi brada uman de de/ 'My brofher's 
wife/woman is/was fhere'. 

5.7 Infinitival marker 

The infinitival marker in many Anglophone Caribbean creoles is offen some 
reflex of "for": /fu/ or /fi/, e.g., /unu ha fu du if/ 'You (pi.) have fo do if'. 
The marker /fu/ associafed wifh ofher variefies of English is also heard. Some 
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creole constructions not commonly found in metropolitan varieties of English 
use fhe form /fu/ or /fi/, e.g., /a fiil fi smuok/ 'I feel like smoking'. 

5.8 Pluralization 

Pluralizafion is mosf offen marked by a posf-nominal /dem/ rafher fhan a 
bound inflecfional morpheme (fhe marker can occur in a pre-nominal position 
as well), unless a number of more fhan one has already been esfablished 
previously wifhin fhe phrase or clause, e.g., /di daag dem/, /di daag an 
dem/, and /dem daag/ 'fhe dogs'; cf. /di fri daag/ 'fhe fhree dogs', which 
has no plural marker ofher fhan fhe previously esfablished number fhree. 
Nouns like "people" and "children," which are nof usually pluralized in ofher 
varieties of English, are offen pluralized in Caribbean Englishes, e.g., /hau di 
pipl dem frai fi liv/ 'How do fhe people manage fo live?' 

5.9 Negation 

Negation in mosf Anglophone Caribbean creoles is designafed by a single 
preverbal negator. This negator is usually some reflex of "no," "nof," or "never," 
e.g., /Ji no sip/, /Ji na(f) sip/, //i neva sip/ 'she didn'f sing'. If is also poss¬ 
ible fo find a negator based on auxiliary "don'f" or "ain'f," e.g., //i duon iif/ 
or //i en iif/ 'she didn'f eaf'. 

5.10 Serial verbs 

One of fhe mosf heavily researched areas of Resfrucfured Englishes (fhough, 
again, fhis feafure is nof sfrucfurally diagnosfic, since if is also displayed by 
many non-creole languages) is serial verb consfrucfions (see Winford, 1993). 
Thai is, verbs may occur serially wifh no intervening coordinafor or infinifival 
markers, e.g., /dem gaan iif/ 'fhey wenf fo eaf/fhey wenf and afe', /yu wan 
paas di die wi mi/ 'Do you wanf fo spend fhe day wifh me?' Ofher varieties of 
English reveal similar serial verb consfrucfions such as "come bring me my 
food" and "go gef my car." 


6 Lexicon 

An English-derived or -based creole is given fhaf designafion because much of 
ifs basic lexicon is based upon colonial varieties of English heard in fhe seven- 
feenfh fhrough fwenfiefh cenfuries. Consequenfly, many English-derived vari- 
efies mainfain words fhaf are archaic foday in ofher variefies of English. Eor 
example, /krabif/ 'mean, disagreeable' or 'rough, cruel' can be found in sev¬ 
eral Caribbean Englishes and can be fraced fo Old English and fo usage in 
Scofland; /fieba/ or favor 'fo resemble' as in / Ji fieba you/ 'she resembles you' 
(fhis usage of fhe verb "favor" can also be heard in fhe American Soufh); and 
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/beks/ or vex 'to anger' as in /wamek yu beks so/ 'Why are you so angry?' 
are also related to features of older English varieties. Beg 'fo ask' as in /a wan 
beg yu wan fiq/ 'I wanf fo ask you somefhing' is preserved in mosf ofher 
variefies of English only in fhe frozen expression "I beg your pardon." 

Ofher words in many creoles reflecf fhe hisforical usage of language used by 
sailors. Eor example, /haal/ fransparenfly derived from "haul" means 'fo pull' 
buf seems fo be used more frequenfly in fhe Caribbean fhan in ofher variefies 
of English, and /gyali/, derived from "fhe galley or kifchen on a ship," can 
mean simply 'fhe kifchen of any household'. 

Many African-language-derived words may also be found in fhe lexicon. 
Several words found in fhe Anglophone Caribbean derive from Twi, a 
language spoken in Ghana on fhe Lower Guinea Goasf (see Acefo, 1999b): 
/kopgosa/ 'gossip', /fufu/ 'common food of yam and planfains', /mumu/ 
'dull, dumb, silenf', /pofopofo/ 'mud, muddy'. Ofher African languages are 
represenfed as well: /c^uk/ 'fo sfab, poke' or 'fo have sex wifh' appears fo 
be from Eulani, a language spoken in Nigeria and ofher locations on fhe Guinea 
Coasf. 

The influence of African words can be fraced beyond sfraighfforward 
borrowings. Many English-derived expressions in Garibbean creoles seem fo 
be based upon word-for-word franslafions or caiques from African languages. 
Eor example, big-eye meaning 'greedy' has a number of correspondences among 
languages spoken on fhe Guinea Goasf in Africa. Day-clean 'daybreak' appears 
fo be anofher such case. 


7 Morphology 

If is offen claimed fhaf creoles display few if any bound morphemes. McWhorfer 
(1998: 792) qualifies his claim by sfafing fhaf creole languages rarely have 
more fhan one or fwo inflecfional affixes. However, fhis feafure is nof diagnos- 
fic of any lexifier creole, since non-creole languages (e.g., Ghinese languages) 
also reveal a profound lack of inflecfional affixes. Af any rafe, in fhe Anglophone 
Garibbean, bound morphology is illusfrafed by fhe following examples: /go/ 
-I- /-in/ or /goin/ may function as a fufure fense marker, e.g., /mi goin iif/ 
'I'm going fo eaf', and a similar combination is found as fhe progressive 
aspecfual marker when a verb combines wifh fhe /-in/ suffix, e.g., /mama 
kaalin me/ 'mama is calling me'. Many English-derived creoles form 
comparatives wifh inflecfional affixes and nouns from adjectives fhrough boimd 
derivational and inflecfional morphology, e.g., /fas(f) -i- -a/ 'fasfer', /wikid -i- 
-nis/ 'wickedness', even if many researchers insisf fhese are nof feafures of 
so-called "deep" or "basilecfal" creoles. Many resfrucfured Englishes of fhe 
Garibbean have also creafed phrasal verbs fhaf appear nof fo be found in 
confribufing British dialecfs of English or American dialecfs foday, e.g., kiss up 
'fo kiss', wet up 'fo soak' (cf. wifh show up 'fo appear', cook up 'fo cook' in ofher 
dialecfs of English). 
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8 Phonology 

This section is largely based on Holm (1989-9, vol. 2), Wells (1982), Aceto and 
Williams (2003), various specific articles referenced below, and fhe aufhor's 
own nofes from fieldwork whose resulfs have nof yef appeared in published 
arficles. 

8.1 Vowels 

Vowel qualify in fhe Caribbean differs from fhaf of fhe mefropolifan variefies 
of English. 

8.1.1 Long vowels 

The off-glides [ei] and [ou] of mefropolifan variefies of English are offen nof 
found in fhe easfem Caribbean, where fhese sounds mosf offen correspond fo 
[ei] and [oi]. However, recenf work by Childs, Reaser, and Wolfram (2003) 
suggesfs fhaf in some Bahamian communities fhe sound [ei] can be heard. 
In fhe Leeward Islands, specifically Monfserraf (see Wells, 1982: 587), words 
fhaf hisforically had long vowels are shorfened and fhey have no off-glides 
(e.g., [e^]), as fhey do in mefropolifan variefies, e.g., /ki/ key and /de/ day. 
In many wesfern Caribbean variefies, fhese same sounds correspond fo fhose 
wifh on-glides, e.g., /ie/ and /uo/ as in [fies]/flce and [guof] goat. These same 
vowels can be realized as diphfhongs wifh varianfs such as [ie] and [uo]. 

8.1.2 Unreduced vowels 

Even in posifions nof associafed wifh word-final or posfvocalic /r/, Wesf 
Indian variefies of English offen display a preference for unreduced vowels, 
e.g., [abilifi] ability, [fawil] towel, where ofher dialecfs of English offen display 
schwa [a] in fhe fhird and second vowel posifions respectively. In some dia¬ 
lecfs of mefropolifan English, fhese word-final segmenfs such as [1] in towel or 
nasals in words like cotton may become syllabic consonanfs. Many variefies 
in fhe easfem Caribbean (excepf for Bajan) have no mid-cenfral vowels, i.e., 
/a/ or /a/. 

8.1.3 Other vowels 

The low fronf vowel /ae/ found in many mefropolifan variefies of English in 
words such as trap is offen realized furfher back in fhe moufh as [a] in fhe 
Caribbean, e.g., caf /caef/ is pronounced as /kyaf/ (nofe fhe off-glide found 
affer fhe velar stop /k/ which can also be heard affer fhe voiced segmenf as 
in [gyaadin] 'garden'). The /a/ of words like strut in mefropolifan variefies 
is backed and close fo [o]. However, some variefies of English in fhe Turks 
and Caicos Islands (as well as in Bermuda) reveal fhe presence of [ae]. 

Eastern Caribbean English-derived variefies offen mainfain fhe difference 
befween sounds in words in mefropolifan dialecfs like fhe /o:/ in jaw and fhe 
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/a:/ in jar (which often has an r-less pronunciation in many varieties but not 
all, e.g., Bajan). Both sounds have t 5 ^ically merged into /ai/ in the western 
group. 

Words commonly found in all dialects of English often contain different 
vowels in Caribbean varieties due perhaps to the preservation of older 
regional British pronunciations that have changed in contemporary forms. 
For example, spoil and boil are commonly pronounced as /spail/ and /bail/, 
especially in the western Caribbean. 

8.2 Consonants 

Some notable features of the consonants are the following. 

8.2.1 Rhoticity 

Except for varieties of English in Barbados, and to some degree in Jamaica 
and Guyana, postvocalic / r/ is often not heard in the Anglophone Caribbean. 
Bajan English is recognized by its full rhotic nature at all levels of society. 
Van Herk (2003) states that Bajan is "if anything, more rhotic than North 
American [Standard English]." This is not the case in other areas, in which 
full r-lessness after vowels (e.g., in Trinidad and the Bahamas) and the 
variable nature of [r] across a geographical space (e.g., in Guyana) are salient 
dialect features. In non-rhotic dialects, additional phonemes such as /ea/ (e.g., 
/nea/ near) and /oa/ (e.g., /foa/ four) are often created by absence of /r/ 
after vowels. 

8.2.2 Ivhlwl merger 

Many dialects of Garibbean English (e.g., Bahamian, Bermudan, and Vincentian) 
may alternate [w], [[3] (the voiced bilabial fricative), or [u] (the voiced labiodental 
approximant) for words which in metropolitan varieties begin with [v], e.g., 
village [wilic^]. This feature may be related to component dialect varieties 
of English heard in the Garibbean in the eighteenth century which contain this 
same alternation (e.g., Gockney) or possibly to African languages that lacked 
the /v/ segment. Some Anglophone Garibbean communities may reveal /b/ 
where metropolitan Anglophone varieties display /v/, e.g., vex 'angry' [beks], 
river [riba], and love [IaB]. 

8.2.3 Word-initial /h/ 

In the Leewards (Antigua, St Kitts, Nevis, Montserrat, Anguilla, Barbuda), 
unlike in Jamaican and other western Garibbean varieties, /h/ is most often 
not dropped from the begirmings of most words. So-called "h-dropping" or 
word-initial "h-deletion" is common in Jamaica and in the Bahamas as well. 
H-dropping also occurs in other dialects of English; often British Gockney is 
cited as the source of /i-dropping in English-derived Garibbean varieties. In 
dialects with this feature, which is generally not found in the eastern Garib¬ 
bean, pairs such as hair and air are homophonous (both are sometimes [ler]). 
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In many Caribbean Englishes, word-initial [h-] does not appear where it would 
commonly be found in other English varieties, e.g., whole [uol], half [aaf], 
but this feature is common in many non-Standard English dialects in Great 
Britain. On the other hand, words that begin with vowels in many dialects 
of English offen are spoken wifh a word-inifial [h], e.g., egg [heg], or even 
[w-], e.g., ugly [wogli] in Caribbean varieties. 

8.2.4 Nasals 

Syllable- or word-final alveolar nasals following /a/ are offen velarized or 
become /p/, e.g., /dAp/ down, which offen creafes new homonyms (e.g., in 
fhis case wifh dung). A varianf of fhis type of pronunciafion, alfhough likely 
archaic, is where fhe preceding vowel becomes nasalized insfead of displaying 
a consonanfal segmenf, e.g., [do]. 

8.2.5 Th-stopping 

The neufralizafion of /5/ and /0/ as /d/ and /f/, e.g., /fip/ thing and 
/fada/ father, is a common feafure of many dialecfs of Caribbean English 
as well as in regional, efhnic, and social dialecfs spoken in Norfh America 
and Greaf Brifain (which offen display reflexes differenf from fhose in fhe 
Caribbean). This process creafes new homonyms in fhe specific dialecfs 
in quesfion. Some of fhe many examples are: thin-tin [fm], faith-fate [fef], 
though-dough [do], breathe-breed [brid]. 

Neufralizafion appears fo operafe parficularly readily in fhe environmenf 
preceding an /r/ in an onsef consonanf clusfer: three-tree [tri:], through-tru 
[frui], fhough offen fhese segmenfs are realized as palafalized allophones 
[^ru:] or [^ro:]. Somefimes inferdenfal fricatives in mefropolifan variefies 
do nof correspond fo a sfop consonanf in Caribbean Englishes. In Kokoy, 
a variefy of creole English spoken in Dominica, where /0/ occurs in onsef 
consonanf clusfers in mefropolifan variefies wifh /r/, fhe oufpuf offen 
becomes [f], e.g., three [fri], through [fru] (Acefo, forfhcoming a). 

Many speakers of Caribbean Englishes realize inferdenfal fricatives as sim¬ 
ilarly arficulafed in mefropolifan variefies. In Sf Eusfafius, many speakers, af 
all levels of sociefy, display inferdenfal segmenfs, while fhe sfop correspond¬ 
ences are sfill fhe preference for mosf speakers (Acefo, forfhcoming b). Cufler 
(2003) makes a similar observation abouf fhis feafure in fhe English of Gran 
Turk Island as does Williams (2003) abouf some variefies of English spoken in 
Anguilla. 

8.2.6 Consonant duster redudion 

As is fypical in many dialecfs of English around fhe world, fhe word-final /f/ 
segmenf in consonanf clusfers preceded by an obsfruenf is offen nof realized, 
e.g., /-ff, -sf, -kf/. Eor example, words such as left, nest, and act are realized 
as /lef/, /nes/, and /ak/. Consonanf clusfers in codas in which /d/ is in fhe 
final position are also offen nof realized in many resfrucfured Wesf Indian 
Englishes, e.g., /sen/ send or /bil/ build. 
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The reduction of consonant clusters in codas also affects the realization of 
past tense allomorphs as heard in metropolitan varieties of English, as in pushed 
/pujt/, stopped /stapt/, and staged /stec^d/. The past tense allomorphs [-d], 
[-t], and [-id] are generally absent in creole varieties of English, but it is diffi¬ 
cult to be certain if they always were. However, they are part of the metro¬ 
politan speech varieties spoken by many Anglophone Caribbeans today. 

Word-final clusters of a nasal and a voiceless consonant are heard in West 
Indian varieties of English, e.g., [lamp] lamp, [tent] tent, tenth (see description 
above regarding t/i-stopping), and [bapk] bank. Clusters in codas are also found 
in combination with liquids (in combination with [1] and [r], if it is a rhotic 
dialect such as Bajan), e.g., ]milk] milk, [/elf] shelf, [part] part, and [hard] hard. 
Other consonant cluster combinations occur freely such as /ks/, e.g., [aks] ask, 
[baks] box, [siks] six. In some creole Englishes, consonant clusters in onsets or 
word-initially are dispreferred, e.g., [ta:t] start, [tan] stand, [tap] stop. 


9 Conclusion 

Many of the locations in the Anglophone Caribbean have never even been 
documented by linguists. Readers may consult Aceto (2001) for a list of 
underdocumented or undocumented Englishes. This descriptive observation 
should entice scholars, new and old, into the field to describe these interesting 
language varieties. Today's synchronic descriptions can help to inform future 
generations of linguists to accurately compare how, when, where, and per¬ 
haps why these languages have changed. 

See also Chapters 18, Pidgins and Creoles; 23, Literary Creativity in World 
Englishes; 28, World Englishes and Descriptive Grammars. 
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14 Euro-Englishes 

MARKO MODIANO 


1 Introduction 

The spread of English across European cultures is a complex process, one 
which is having a profound impact on social, cultural, and political life, as 
well as on education at all levels. In the words of David Graddol, "No other 
region has been more affected by the rise of English than Europe" (2001: 47). 
English is gaining ground at the expense of all other European languages, 
continues to lay claim to an increasing number of domains, and is considered 
by many to be a threat to minority languages and cultures (for discussion, see 
Grin, 1993; Phillipson, 1992; and Skutnabb-Kangas and Phillipson, 1994). This 
chapter discusses three specific issues which have relevance to the European 
context. 

The first issue involves the inequalities between mainland Europe and the 
UK when it comes to setting standards for English language teaching (ELT). 
Mainland European ELT is dependent on the British rendition of the English 
language because the vast majority of educational materials used in main¬ 
land Europe are imported from England. Eurthermore, throughout Europe, 
the British Gouncil operates language-learning services within the framework 
of Standard British English and the cultural contexts of Britain and the Gom- 
monwealth. Thus, how British scholars conceptualize English strongly influ¬ 
ences ELT practitioners across Europe. Secondly, there is a focus on the manner 
in which English is used in mainland Europe as a lingua franca among non¬ 
native speakers, giving rise to the concept of "Euro-English." Lastly, there is 
an examination of the role that English is playing in the European Union (EU). 
Because English is intimately linked to the future of the Union, the official 
functions of English within the EU will have considerable impact on the forms 
and functions of the English language in this part of the world. 

English has been studied as a foreign language throughout mainland 
Europe since the nineteenth century. However, prior to World War II, German 
- especially in Eastern and Northern Europe - and Erench were more commonly 
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targeted in foreign language teaching and learning. In the post-war period, 
English surpassed all other foreign languages in numbers of learners. Official 
sfafisfics indicafe fhaf, prior fo fhe enlargemenf of 2004, more fhan 90 percenf 
of all secondary-school pupils were learning English (Eurydice, 2000: 159; see 
also Berns, 1995 and van Els and Exfra, 1987). 

Ten counfries, fhe majorify of fhem in Easfem Europe, joined fhe Union in 
2004. Russian had been a required subjecf in formal education in all Easf¬ 
em European counfries. Wifh fhe fall of fhe Sovief Union in fhe early 1990s, 
inferesf in Russian declined, and English became fhe firsf foreign language 
among sfudenfs in Easfem Europe. There are, moreover, over 55 million 
nafive speakers of English in fhe Brifish Isles. The EU is fhus unique in fhaf 
wifhin ifs borders fhere is a subsfanfial communify of Irmer-Circle firsf- 
language speakers producing fhe lion's share of ELT maferials for worldwide 
disfribufion, as well as a massive populafion of non-nafive speakers receiving 
compulsory foreign-language education in English. 


2 English for Europe 

In Brifain, many books have been produced which charf fhe developmenf 
of English from ifs origins in England fo ifs currenf global sfafus (see, for 
example, Sidney Greenbaum, The English Language Today, 1985; Randolph 
Quirk and Henry Widdowson, English in the World: Teaching and Learning the 
Language and Literatures, 1985; David Crysfal, English as a Global Language, 
1997; and Refer Trudgill and Jean Harmah, International English, 2002; (see also 
Crysfal, 2001; and Quirk, 1981)). 

Many sfudies have also been conducfed in Brifain on fhe diversify of fhe 
language in fhe confexf of second-language, pidgin, and creole varieties. Tom 
McArfhur, editor of English Today (Cambridge Universify Press) and of The 
Oxford Companion to the English Language (1992), has for many years been eager 
fo inifiafe debafe on fhe various ways in which we are coming fo ferms wifh 
fhe global functions of English. Arficles published in English Today by wrifers 
from all over fhe world have been insfrumenfal in forming our undersfanding 
of English as a language of wider communicafion. McArfhur (1996), in facf, is 
one of fhe few edifors in Brifain eager fo publish papers which address devel- 
opmenfs faking place in mainland Europe. Discussion of English in mainland 
Europe can also be found in fhe pages of World Englishes (see, for example, 
Deneire and Goefhals, 1997) and English World-Wide, an imporfanf forum for 
discussion of world Englishes. 

Publishers from Brifain, such as Blackwell, Cambridge Universify Press, 
Longman, Macmillan, Qxford Universify Press, and Roufledge, wifh an army 
of Sfandard Brifish English grammars, dictionaries, and supplemenfal mafer¬ 
ials, provide mainland Europeans wifh English-language learning supplies. 
In Germany, Manfred Gorlach and Konrad Schroder, who were early edifors 
of English World-Wide, promofed a conservative pro-Brifish view of English 
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(for an example of fheir prescripfivism, see Gorlach and Schroder, 1985). How¬ 
ever, Sfandard British English has been seriously challenged by American 
English for fhe pasf 20-30 years (see Decke-Comill, 2002; and Erling, 2002, for 
discussion of Germany, and van Essen, 1997 for Holland). Through various 
forms of media, fhe American variefy of English is impacting fhe lives of 
millions of Europeans (see Hilgendorf, 1996, 2001; Martin, 1998, 2002; Modiano, 
1996). Wifhin ELT, however, fhere has been a relucfance fo abandon Sfandard 
Brifish English in favor of Sfandard American English as fhe fargef variefy. 
The resulf is fhaf while Sfandard Brifish English is sfill fhe mosf common 
plafform for ELT in mainland Europe, fhe affenfion given fo American English 
and accepfance of American English pronunciafion, lexis, and grammar in 
fhe school examination processes is increasing, as are efforfs fo acquire com- 
pefence in cross-culfural communicafion (offen referred fo as intercultural 
competence). 

Goinciding wifh fhese developmenfs in Europe, fradifional ELT platforms 
have come under affack in Asia and Africa as a resulf of Braj Kachru's 
and ofhers' quesfioning of long-esfablished precepfs and pracfices as fhey are 
ufilized in fhe Oufer Circle. Kachru's liberation-linguistics perspective on 
ELT has influenced European ELT, alfhough if has nof had fhe same impacf 
here as if has in many posfcolonial communities. Ofher scholars, including 
David Crysfal, David Graddol, Jermifer Jenkins, Tom McArfhur, and Barbara 
Seidlhofer, have played pivofal roles in liberalizafion processes for ELT in 
mainland Europe. Their challenging of fradifional perspecfives in ELT has 
opened fhe door fo invesfigafions info how English can operafe in a culfurally 
and linguisfically complex Europe. 

David Crysfal has affempfed fo develop a fheorefical basis for coming fo 
ferms wifh new Englishes in fhe confexf of diversify and hybridizafion, some- 
fhing he feels does nof necessarily challenge fhe imporfance of upholding a 
fradifional sfandard. Crysfal claims fhaf "fhe need fo mainfain infemafional 
infelligibilify demands fhe recognifion of a sfandard variefy of English, af 
fhe same fime as fhe need fo mainfain local idenfify demands fhe recognifion 
of local variefies of English" (2001: 57). Pedagogy, Crysfal insisfs, musf "allow 
for fhe complemenfarify of fhese two functions of language" (2001: 57). This 
line of reasoning leads fo fhe notion of bidialectalism or even multidialectalism, 
fhe view fhaf many English language users will have af leasf two varieties 
of English af fheir disposal, one for infemafional forums and one for local 
purposes. 

As fo usage in general, Crysfal suggesfs fhaf we abandon fhe prescripfivisf 
and "absolufisf concepf" of "correcf English" wifh more liberal "relativistic 
models" which allow for greafer flexibilify. Indeed, fhe sfandard ifself in fhe 
Brifish form can now be normalized, or in Crysfal's words, undergo dynamic 
pragmatism: 


If people in a country increasingly observe their own high-ranking, highly edu¬ 
cated people using hybrid forms, if they increasingly hear linguistic diversity 
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on the World Service of the BBC and other channels, if they find themselves 
being taught by mother-tongue speakers who themselves reflect current trends 
in their regionally tinged speech, then who can blame them if they begin to 
be critical of teaching perspectives which reflect nothing but a parochial past? 
(Crystal, 2001: 60) 

Keeping linguistic diversity at the center of his discussion. Crystal makes 
it clear that the British dialect will in the years to come have less influence 
in ELT. Insfead, accommodation will dominafe ELT ideologies. Crysfal pro¬ 
poses fhaf "fhe chief fask facing ELT is how fo devise pedagogical policies and 
practices in which fhe need fo mainfain an infernafional sfandard of infelli- 
gibilify ... can be made fo comforfably exisf alongside fhe need fo recognize 
fhe imporfance of infernafional diversify, as a reflecfion of identify" (2001: 63). 
This "dynamic linguisfic relativism, recognizing as axiomafic fhe nofions 
of variafion and change," Crysfal argues, "is fhe chief challenge facing ELT 
specialisfs" (2001: 63). This recognifion of fhe imporfance of "idenfify" is 
direcfly relevanf fo fhe mainland European experience, where emergence of 
an infernafionally viable second-language variefy of English requires supporf 
from fhe kinds of affifudes fhaf Crysfal espouses. 

In The Future of English? (1997) David Graddol discusses "significanf global 
frends" which he suggesfs will have an impacf on fhe spread of English in fhe 
years fo come. Commissioned by fhe Brifish Council as a componenf of fheir 
English 2000 inifiafive, fhis publication exemplifies fhe dedication of fhe Brif¬ 
ish, and especially fhe Brifish feaching and publishing indusfries, fo supporf- 
ing English language-learning programs worldwide. (Eor crifiques of Brifish 
Council policy and inifiafives, see Phillipson, 1992.) GraddoTs book, which 
confains relevanf informafion and sfafisfics on fhe global spread of English, 
also offers provocative observations. One is made for European youfh: 

Non-native forms of English also may acquire identity fimctions for young 
people. In Europe, for example, MTV has promoted the use of foreign-language 
varieties of English as identity markers - a behaviour more usually associated 
with second-language usage - by employing young presenters with distinctive 
French, German and Italian English accents, alongside British presenters with 
regional accents. Such cultural exploitation may indicate that standard, native 
varieties will be the least influential for the global teenage culture. (1997: 49) 

GraddoTs reference fo "culfural exploifafion" suggesfs a premedifafed sfraf- 
egy. If is possible, as well, fhaf MTV's lineup nof only indicafes fhe currenf 
relucfance fo demonsfrafe near-nafive proficiency in Sfandard English, buf is 
more imporfanfly indicative of fhe movemenf among mainland Europeans fo 
claim an idenfify as non-nafive speakers of fhe European lingua franca. 

Brifain, which is fhe mosf prolific counfry in Europe when if comes fo fhe 
producfion of scholarly publications which charf and analyze world Englishes, 
is believed fo be fhe source, af leasf from a mainland European perspective, 
of fhe belief fhaf fhe Brifish brand of Sfandard English is fhe given norm for 
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foreign-language acquisition. Throughout Europe, there are many "non¬ 
native" teachers in English studies who are emulating this Anglocentric posi¬ 
tion. This is one important reason why Europeans have until recently been 
little concerned with focusing their attention on the actual English of mainland 
Europeans. Now, with Europe rapidly consolidating into what may one day 
be defined as a supranational state, it is evident that a Euro-English vision of 
English for mainland Europe may join the ranks of world Englishes (see Jenkins, 
Modiano, and Seidlhofer, 2001). Thus, when discussing a world Englishes 
conceptualization of English for Europe, it must be taken into account that 
those who adhere to prescriptivism based on the virtues of a Standard English 
are at odds with those who now believe that English is coming into being on 
its own terms in mainland Europe, much as English has evolved into new 
varieties in other parts of the world. 


3 Critical Stances 

Robert Phillipson, the most ardent critic in Europe of English as a global 
and European lingua franca, published Linguistic Imperialism in 1992. In his 
work there is a great deal of concern for the survival of minority and lesser- 
used languages, an issue of global relevance, given that so many minority 
languages are struggling for survival. Linguistic diversity, according to 
Phillipson and others, is threatened by English, as well as by wide-scale Anglo- 
Americanization. Western values and practices in a plethora of manifesta¬ 
tions, it is argued, are disseminated worldwide in and through the English 
language. In English-Only Europe? (2003), Phillipson has superimposed his 
theories of linguistic imperialism onto a mainland-European scenario. He 
argues that measures should be taken to impede the spread of English in the 
EU at the pan-European as well as at the member-state level (for discussion, 
see Berns, 1993, 1995; Boyd and Huss, 2001; Coulmas, 1991a, 1991b; Graddol, 
2001; and Pool, 1996). Phillipson is supportive of translation and interpreta¬ 
tion services, and feels that it is prudent to continue working to ensure that 
official EU languages are functionally operational at all levels of the Union, 
both internally as well as locally for EU citizens. 

Phillipson's work has strong anti-American undertones. He seems unwill¬ 
ing to reconcile himself to the fact that, for mainland Europeans, British cul¬ 
ture and British English can also be experienced as intrusive (apprehension 
about Anglo-Americanization is a more rational description of the phenom¬ 
enon). This is demonstrated by Phillipson's lament, "we may be heading for 
an American English-only Europe" followed by the rhetorical question: "Is 
this what the citizens and leaders of Europe want?" (2003: 192). Phillipson's 
aim here is to incite readers to work toward minimizing US influence in 
Europe. Linguistic Americanization, however, is gaining momentum, and 
Europeans in general are demonstrating an increasing interest in things Amer¬ 
ican, as well as British. Phillipson's remedy, a call for Esperanto as a solution 
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to the "language problem" in the EU, has not received any noticeable support. 
Nevertheless, while Phillipson has few followers in Europe who are willing fo 
publicly supporf his efforfs fo reduce fhe role of English in European affairs, 
his plea fhaf we confinue fo pay homage fo fhe virfue of fhe original "official 
language" policy, delineafed in English-Only Europe?, is in line wifh senfi- 
menfs across Europe. In guaranfeeing fhe righfs of each member sfafe fo 
use ifs language in EU confexfs, Europeans seek fo profecf lesser-used official 
languages from fhe encroachmenf, primarily of English, buf also of ofher 
major European languages. (Official EU languages such as Danish, Esfonian, 
Einnish, Lafvian, and Lifhuanian are spoken by less fhan 1 percenf of fhe 
population of fhe EU.) 


4 A Postcolonial Perspective for Mainland 
Europe 

In Asian and African communities fhaf have a posfcolonial legacy, fhe criferia 
for new Englishes are fhaf fhey are used in education, are nof fhe majorify 
language, have a range of functions, and confain "localized"' or "nafivized" 
feafures (for discussion, see, e.g., Baumgardner, 1996; Baufisfa, 1997; Kachru, 
1992, 2005; Plaff, Weber, and Ho, 1984; Schneider, 1997, among ofhers). A 
furfher requiremenf is fhaf English is used widely wifhin fhe members of 
fhe Oufer Circle in addifion fo ifs use between them. The production of infel- 
lecfual properfies in fhese Englishes is seen as furfher evidence fhaf fhey have 
achieved functional second-language-variefy sfafus. While fhere is mounfing 
evidence fhaf fhese decisive requiremenfs are in fhe process of being fulfilled 
for a mainland-European second-language variefy of English, fhe granting of 
sociolinguisfic legifimacy has nof yef faken place. Moreover, for speakers of 
Englishes in developing regions, a posfcolonial fheorefical position evoked fo 
oppose fhe hegemony of fhe Wesf empowers members of such communifies in 
fheir efforfs fo form fheir own socioculfural identifies. Mainland Europeans, in 
fhe process of creafing a pan-European culfure in and fhrough English, can 
also be seen fo be on fhe periphery (fo use Phillipson's ferm). If fhe sfandards 
for fhe use of fhe European lingua franca are produced primarily in Brifain buf 
also in fhe Unifed Sfafes, whaf righfs and privileges will mainland Europeans 
have in defermining fhe forms and funcfions of fheir lingua franca? English, 
for fhem, can acf as a form of empowermenf. 

The linguistic human righfs of mainland European non-nafive speakers of 
English will require greafer attention in fhe years fo come. Up fo now, in fhe 
liferafure on fhe global spread of English, mainland Europeans are defined 
as foreign-language speakers, and as such are believed fo be committed fo fhe 
acquisition of near-native proficiency in Sfandard English - mosf offen Sfand- 
ard Brifish English - a feaching and learning regime which leaves little oppor- 
funify for mainland Europeans fo parficipafe in fhe developmenf of fhe language 
on fheir own forms. 
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ELT practitioners across Europe have traditionally been committed to "stand¬ 
ard language ideologies," with ideas of prescriptivism and the maintenance of 
"mufual infelligibilify" underpirming foreign-language educafion (for discus¬ 
sion, see Milroy, 2001). If is widely believed fhaf fhis is besf accomplished 
by enforcing consisfency in Sfandard English. The sfanding of British English 
as fhe sole fargef for mainland European ELT (and fhus fhe dominanf spoken 
norm across fhe confinenf in formal educafion), however, is becoming 
desfabilized. Because of fhis decline in fhe sfafus and aufhorify of Brifish 
English, fhere is now a need fo find alfemafive sfrafegies, nof only for ELT, 
buf also for fhe use of English in ofher capacifies. While if may appear fo 
be fhe case fhaf fhe time is now ripe for fhe accepfance of a local variefy of 
English for mainland Europe, ifs legitimization, codification, and sfandardiza- 
fion is proving fo be a challenging endeavor. 


5 A European Endonormative Model 

Barbara Seidlhofer, wifh her VOICE projecf based af Vienna Universify, where 
a corpus of learners' spoken English, fhe Vienna-Oxford ELF Corpus (The 
Vierma-Oxford English as Lingua Eranca Corpus) is under compilation, is on 
fhe fronf line in fhe efforf fo sfudy fhe way in which mainland non-nafive 
speakers are using English in ifs own righf. The ICLE, International Corpus of 
Learner English, a corpus of non-nafive English, is also available (see Granger, 
Dagneaux, and Meunier, 2002; Mauranen, 2003). The Cambridge Learner 
Corpus and fhe Longman Learners' Corpus, which have been produced fo 
facilifafe fhe acquisition of Sfandard English, musf be differenfiafed from fhe 
work Seidlhofer is conducfing in Vienna because Seidlhofer is invesfigafing 
fhe successful use of English as a lingua franca wifhouf fhe underlying 
undersfanding fhaf language which deviafes from nafive-speaker speech is 
subsfandard. Seidlhofer asks whefher "fhere are commonly used consfruc- 
fions, lexical ifems and sound patterns which are ungrammafical in Sfandard 
LI English buf generally unproblematic in ELE [English as a lingua franca] 
communicafion?" (2001: 147). In preliminary invesfigafions of fhe dafa, 
Seidlhofer has found fhaf "communicafive success comes abouf despife fhe 
facf fhaf fhere is hardly a fum which is 'correcf' or idiomatic by ENL [English 
as a native language] sfandards" (2001: 148). 

As Seidlhofer nofes, "we are wifnessing fhe emergence of an endonormative 
model of lingua franca English which will increasingly derive ifs norms of 
correcfness and appropriacy from ifs own usage rafher fhan fhaf of fhe UK 
or fhe US, or any ofher 'native speaker' counfry" (in Jenkins ef al., 2001: 15). 
This line of reasoning can also be fraced in fhe work based on fhe growing 
awareness fhaf non-nafive English-speaking mainland Europeans are prim¬ 
arily using English fo communicafe wifh ofher non-nafive speakers (see Eirfh, 
1996; House, 1999; James, 2000). A lingua franca perspecfive is also evidenf in 
research on fhe acquisifion of English as a fhird language (see Cenoz and 
Jessner, 2000; Knapp and Meierkord, 2002). 
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While the acceptance of the t 5 ^e of language Seidlhofer is defining as com¬ 
municatively expedienf will nof be forfhcoming from fhose who adhere fo 
prescripfivism, fhe nofion fhaf non-nafive speakers, fhrough fheir use of fhe 
language, are participating in fhe definifion of fhe language ifself is revolu- 
fionary. If sefs fhe sfage for fhe kind of paradigm shiff which is required for 
a mainland European second-language variefy fo come info being. The belief 
in fhe wisdom of accommodafing non-nafive speakers in fheir endeavors fo 
learn English can also be observed in fhe work of Jenkins; for example, in The 
Phonology of English as an International Language (2000), she presenfs a case 
for pronunciation sfandards and practices for ELT which are nof exclusively 
native-speaker based. In sfudying fhe acfual communicative confexfs of 
non-nafive speech where no nafive speakers are presenf, Jenkins was able fo 
identify phonological feafures which proved fo be infelligible in lingua franca 
settings fhaf are nof componenfs of Sfandard English (referred fo as fhe Lingua 
Eranca Core). Here, phonemes which are difficulf fo masfer (and indicafive 
of nafive-speaker speech) can be subsfifufed for by ofhers which, for speakers 
of various languages, are easier fo masfer. No breakdown in infelligibilify 
was experienced. Eor example, if was found fhaf fhe phonemes /0/and /5/ - 
which are difficulf for speakers of many languages - could be subsfifufed for 
by /f/ and /v/ (Jenkins, 2000: 137-8). Jenkins found, furfhermore, fhaf "close 
approximations fo core consonanf sounds [are] generally permissible" (2000: 
159). Jenkins's fhesis is fhaf fhe feaching and learning of a reduced or simpli¬ 
fied core of phonological feafures fhaf are nof disrupfive fo fhe communicafive 
acf wifhin non-nafive speaker fo non-nafive speaker confexfs aid learners in 
fhaf fhey are presenfed wifh more easily obfainable goals in fhe language- 
learning process. Jenkins explains fhis in fhe following marmer: 

Once we have identified ... a phonological core, we will be able to advocate and 
implement a far more realistic approach to phonology within ELT pedagogy. 

It will be possible to establish a clearer distinction between learners' productive 
and receptive phonology, with pronunciation syllabuses no longer being required 
to embrace large numbers of fine details in an attempt to guide learners to 
approximate the speech of "native speakers." (2000: 2) 

It is possible, moreover, that various aspects of fhe speech of non-nafive 
English users in Europe consfifufe shared sefs of pronunciafion challenges 
which could, fhrough fhe programs developed by Jenkins, be simplified in 
ELT. Insfead of invesfing fime and resources in an affempf fo mimic an ideal¬ 
ized nafive speaker of Sfandard English, learners can fargef pronunciafion 
which is easier fo learn because if is more affuned fo fhe phonology of fheir 
mofher fongues, wifhouf forfeifing infelligibilify. The position fhaf non-nafive 
speakers of English no longer need fo imifafe an idealized Sfandard English 
can be seen fo be a landmark even! in fhe evolution of European ELT pedagogies 
and practices. 

Modiano (e.g., 2002a) has called for fhe legifimafizafion of a mainland Euro¬ 
pean variefy of English under fhe rubric "Euro-English" (see Jenkins ef al.. 
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2001). This work has its basis in the observation that mainland Europeans, to a 
greater and greater degree, mix features of American and Brifish English 
(referred fo as Mid-Atlantic English; see Modiano, 2002a, 2002b), as well as in 
fhe fendency for mainland Europeans fo inferjecf fransferred feafures info 
fheir English usage (for Sweden, for example, see Modiano, 2003). Eor 
insfance, wifh fhe accepfance in many confexfs across Europe of fhe consfruc- 
fion 1 am coming from Spain (in response fo fhe question Where are you from?), 
as opposed fo Irmer-Circle I come from Spain, if is suggesfed fhaf such feafures 
be redefined as grammafically correcf forms of Euro-English. Moreover, many 
expressions, proverbs, and idioms prevalenf in European languages are cross¬ 
ing over info English in Europe. Insfead of sfigmafizing such linguistic phe¬ 
nomena, if is suggesfed fhaf communicafively expedienf fransference be seen 
as a resource fhaf enriches fhe language. While in fhe work of Seidlhofer 
and Jenkins if has been possible fo envision grammar and pronunciation norms 
for ELT which oppose fradifional nofions of English language learning, lexical 
ifems, mulfi-word unifs, as well as idioms peculiar fo mainland European 
lingua franca English are also relevanf fo fhe nafivizafion process. Graddol 
commenfs on fhis developmenf when he suggesfs fhaf "a new kind of Euro- 
English may be arising - a variefy disfincf from fhe major native-speaker 
variefies wifh ifs own insfifufionalised forms and norms of usage" (2001: 54). 


6 The European Union Context 

There is a lack of clear directives on English in fhe language policies formu- 
lafed and promofed by fhe EU. This is perhaps because sensifivify is required 
when official sfafemenfs are issued which sfipulafe how linguisfic equalify is 
fo be achieved af all levels of fhe Union. This has nof fo any noticeable exfenf 
hindered English from becoming fhe de facto European lingua franca (see 
Loonen, 1996; Pool, 1996; and Smifh, 1996). In 1958, fhe Council of Minisfers 
ruled fhaf fhe official language of all member sfafes should also be deemed fo 
be an official and fhus a working language of fhe Union, and fhaf fhis righf 
exfended fo all new members.^ As a resulf, franslafion and inferprefafion 
services face a formidable challenge. This difficulfy is, neverfheless, alleviafed 
fo some exfenf by fhe facf fhaf English and Erench serve as fhe two main 
vehicular languages, with English gaining ground in this respect at the 
expense of Erench (for discussion of Erench, see Eosfy, 1985; Gehnen, 1991; 
and Schlossmacher, 1994). This "special sfafus" for English and Erench is 
nof in line wifh fhe basic fenefs of fhe EU, and is an indicafion of fhe need fo 
implemenf pracfical solufions fo whaf may appear fo be nearly insurmounf- 
able obsfacles. 

If would seem fo be fhe case fhaf fhe rise of English and fhe ensuing imporf- 
ance of English for fhe work being conducfed in fhe EU are coming from fhe 
cifizens of Europe fhemselves, who are becoming increasingly proficienf in fhe 
language. Thus, because English is by far fhe mosf common foreign language 
faughf in fhe school sysfems across Europe, and because fhose who sfudy 
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English are succeeding at acquiring impressive levels of proficiency, if is 
reasonable fo assume fhaf fhis frend, wifh English gaining on Erench as fhe 
mosf viable working language of fhe EU, will confinue and even accelerafe 
in fhe years fo come. This order of evenfs challenges fhe infenfions of fhe 
Maasfrichf Treafy and fhe sfafufes of fhe European Charfer of Eundamenfal 
Righfs of fhe European Union (Arficle 22) which sfipulafe fhe imporfance 
of linguisfic diversify. Graddol succincfly sums up fhe EU sfance on English 
in fhe following ferms: 

The Council of Europe's framework has had a significant influence on language 
curriculum developments in many European countries, but it is more than a 
mechanism for standardizing the teaching of modern languages. It represents a 
wider ideological movement to improve citizens' awareness of the multicultural 
nature of Europe, to encourage a positive attitude towards linguistic diversity, 
and to promote the learning of several languages. In fact, the Council of 
Europe's language policy is explicitly to foster large-scale multilingualism (or 
plurilingualism as it prefers to call it) in Europe. European citizens should ideally 
learn two languages in addition to their mother tongue. The perceived benefits 
of such a programme include a better imderstanding between neighbouring 
nations, improved mobility of people in work, learning and leisure across lan¬ 
guage boundaries, and an enhanced sense of shared European identity. (2001: 52) 

The official EU direcfives on language policy exemplify fhe very dilemma 
which Europe is now experiencing. On fhe one hand, fhere is fhe clearly sfafed 
goal of linguisfic mulfiplicify; on fhe ofher hand, we see counfless examples of 
increased English spread. The EU could, by faking a sfand on fhe evolufion of 
English wifhin fhe European framework, bring some sfrucfure fo fhe role which 
English is fo play in fhe developmenf of Europe. However, wifhouf official 
direcfives on English and fhe enforcemenf which insfifufional supporf can 
provide, fhe marmer in which English is appropriafed and ufilized in main¬ 
land Europe will confinue fo be defined by privafe inferesfs, governmenf 
agencies, educafional aufhorifies, and pracfifioners, wifh fhe ensuing diversi¬ 
fication of policy and pracfice which is fhe case af fhe currenf time. Here, if 
is nof unreasonable fo claim fhaf fhe very ideal of imagined sameness for 
Europe, fhe goals of unification and integration, are infimafely enfwined wifh 
Europe's handling of fhe issue of English, since English is fhe language in 
which Europeanizafion is faking place. 

The drive fo creafe a unified Europe, a borderless Eurozone wherein fhe 
free exchange of goods, money, people, and services can be conducfed 
wifhouf urmecessary bureaucratic inferference, is bringing Europeans fogefher. 
Economic, social, and culfural unification is af fhe very hearf of fhe Euro¬ 
pean movemenf. Such infenfions suggesf fhaf Europeanizafion, and fhus 
monoculfuralizafion processes, are already sef in mofion (see Modiano, 2004). 
Af fhe same fime, fhere is a concerfed efforf fo preserve Europe's culfural and 
linguisfic diversify. The Bureau for Lesser Used Languages is one example, 
where work is carried ouf fo supporf moribund and endangered languages. 
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Within education, the Erasmus, Lingua, and Socrates programs, which pro¬ 
mote third-language acquisition through student and teacher exchanges, can 
also be seen to be tools utilized to ensure the cultural and linguistic pluralism 
which defines Europe. Yet English continues to spread. 

These two forces, fhe monoculfuralizafion fhaf coincides wifh fhe growfh of 
English as fhe mosf common supranafional language wifhin fhe EU apparafus 
as well as in fhe population af large and efforfs based on fhe belief fhaf fhe 
Union will succeed in preserving linguistic diversify, are fundamenfally in 
opposition fo one anofher. Eurfhermore, nof only is fhe spread of English 
neufralizing efforfs fo preserve Europe's rich linguistic mulfiplicify, fhe lan¬ 
guage is af fhe same time evolving on ifs own info a culfure-specific variefy. 

One indication of fhis developmenf info a separafe variefy is fhe use of 
Eurospeak or Eurojargon wifhin EU insfifufions. Eirsf recognized as a lexical 
regisfer utilized by Eurocrafs, fhe concepfualizafion Eurospeak is now becom¬ 
ing much more commonly noticed and died. Lexical ifems and mulfi-word 
unifs peculiar fo Europe, such as Brussels fo refer collectively fo EU insfifu¬ 
fions, Maastricht fo refer fo fhe agreemenf signed fhere, Schengen land as a ferm 
fo encompass fhose counfries fhaf have free borders wifhin fhe EU, Euro land, 
Euro area, and Euro zone for fhose counfries where fhe euro has been adopfed 
as fhe currency. Eurosceptic for someone skepfical of European infegrafion, 
internal market, a designafion for fhe EU as a free-frade zone, and Berlaymont, a 
S 5 monym for "red fape," as well as designations such as fhe "four freedoms" 
fo designafe fhe free movemenf of goods, money, people, and services across 
European borders, are regularly used in fhe EU, buf are nof commonly under- 
sfood by users of English unfamiliar wifh fhe European confexf. Indeed, 
fhe ferm member state ifself, a European invention, says much abouf how 
Europeans are molding language fo accommodafe a new polifical realify. 

These fhree aspecfs of language use wifhin fhe Union - grammar, pro- 
nunciafion, and lexis - need fo be sfudied more rigorously so fhaf if can be 
ascerfained whefher or nof if will be possible fo codify a second-language 
variefy of English for mainland Europeans. As Seidlhofer nofes: 

If "Euro-English" is indeed an emerging variety as a European lingua franca, 
then it should be possible to describe it systematically, and eventually also to 
provide a codification which would allow it to be captured in dictionaries and 
grammars and to be taught, with appropriate teaching materials to support this 
teaching. (Jenkins et al., 2001: 14) 

Eurocrats and elected representatives working in Brussels and elsewhere 
throughout the Union are not in agreement about the acknowledgment of a 
specific European variefy of English. Wifhin fhe EU apparafus fhere is much 
discussion as fo fhe "qualify" of fhe written and spoken English of non-nafive 
speakers working wifhin EU insfifufions. Manifesfafions of fhis concern 
are fhe booklef Hoiv to Write Clearly (published infernally by fhe EU),^ which 
encourages clarify in written documenfafion, and fhe "Eighf fhe Eog" campaign. 
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which is an attempt to motivate people to accommodate their interlocutors 
by providing them with easy-to-understand language. These efforts can be 
seen as responses to the radical language contact taking place in Brussels 
and Strasbourg, where transference, or whaf some consider interference, is 
resulfing in fhe accepfance (buf offen abhorrence) of hybrid forms of language. 
English is cenfral fo fhese discussions. 


7 Conclusion 

In fhe years ahead, conventional accounfs of fhe English language, primarily 
drawing on fhe findings of corpus-based empirical research info native-speaker 
usage, buf also by ofher means, will acf as fhe guidelines promofed in much of 
fhe ELT maferial deployed in settings where Sfandard English is fhe educa- 
fional norm. The movemenf fo downplay fhe role of English in Europe, and in 
fhis process fo fake measures fo safeguard majorify, minorify, and endangered 
languages, as well as increased supporf of fhe learning of fhird languages, will 
continue fo counferacf fhe increased spread of English. Af fhe same fime, fhe 
role fhaf English plays as a medium of cross-culfural communication among 
Europeans, fhe ideological and culfural implications of English-language 
usage, and fhe processes of idenfify-building fhaf follow in fhe wake of 
unificafion and infegrafion will resulf in a growing movemenf fo esfablish a 
European second-language variefy of English. 

Wifh enlargemenf, official EU work has now become much more linguistic¬ 
ally complex. The franslafion and inferprefafion services will soon become so 
bogged down fhaf fhe call for simplificafion will almosf cerfainly be heeded. A 
general belief is fhaf Europe will accepf a fhree-language solution wifh Eng¬ 
lish, Erench, and German serving as fhe working languages of fhe EU. Even 
here, if is envisioned by many fhaf English will mainfain a dominanf position.^ 
Young people, because of fheir inferesf in English, will accelerafe fhis process. 
Eor fhe feaching of English in schools across fhe EU, continuing research 
will supporf fhe developmenf of pedagogies which fargef skill in fhe use of fhe 
language as a medium of communication in culfurally and linguistically 
diverse confexfs, as opposed fo Anglo-American perspectives which underpin 
fradifional views of fhe use of fhe language. Eufure research will reflecf fhe 
world Englishes dimension, wifh increasing numbers of researchers parfaking 
in fhe efforf fo sfudy how English is being used by non-nafive speakers living 
in mainland Europe. Novel fheorefical models and faxonomies need fo be 
consfrucfed for fhis enferprise. This is because fhe complexifies of European 
sociefy, which differ radically from posfcolonial speech communities, chal¬ 
lenge esfablished sociolinguisfic precepfs utilized in variefy-building pro¬ 
cesses. Empirical sfudies need fo be carried ouf fo documenf fhe lexical 
regisfers, grammar, and pronunciation of mainland European English, as well 
as fhe discourse sfrafegies which disfinguish Europeans from ofhers. Such 
codifying acfivifies can fhen inform fhe work which needs fo be carried ouf 
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within the EU to come to terms with the use and status of English as the 
European lingua franca. 

See also Chapfers 15, World Englishes Today; 17, Varieties of World 
Englishes; 28, World Englishes and Descriptive Grammars; 40, World 
Englishes and Communicative Competence. 


NOTES 


1 Until recently, there were 11 official 
languages: Danish, Dutch, English, 
French, Finnish, German, Greek, 
Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, and 
Swedish. Ten new countries joined 
the Union in May 2004, raising the 
number of official languages to 20: 
Czech, Danish, Dutch, English, 
Estonian, Finnish, French, German, 
Greek, Hungarian, Italian, Latvian, 
Lithuanian, Maltese, Polish, 
Portuguese, Slovak, Slovenian, 
Spanish, and Swedish. 

2 The booklet, available online at http:// 
europa.eu.int/comm/translation/en/ 
ftfog/booklet/index.htm (the site of 


the Fight the Fog campaign), has 
been compiled by Emma Wagner. 
It is adapted from The Plain English 
Guide by Martin Cutts, Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1996 
and Style: Toward Clarity and Grace 
by Joseph M. Williams, Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 
1995. 

3 For discussion, see Ammon, 2001; 
Berns, 1993, 1995; Coulmas, 1991a, 
1991b; Deneire and Goethals, 1997; 
Fettes, 1991; Graddol, 2001; James, 
2000; Labrie and Quell, 1997; 
Modiano, 1998, 1999; Phillipson, 
2003; Pool, 1996; and Smith, 1996. 
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1 Introduction 

The expression "world Englishes" is capable of a range of meanings and infer- 
prefafions. In fhe firsf sense, perhaps, fhe ferm funcfions as an umbrella label 
referring fo a wide range of differing approaches fo fhe description and anal¬ 
ysis of English(es) worldwide. Some scholars, for example, favor a discussion 
of "world English" in fhe singular, and also employ ferms such as "global 
English" and "infemafional English," while ofhers adopf fhe same ferms in 
fheir plural forms. Indeed, in recenf years, a plefhora of ferminology has come 
info use, including: English as an infemafional (auxiliary) language, global 
English(es), infemafional English(es), localized varieties of English, new vari- 
efies of English, non-nafive variefies of English, second-language varieties of 
English, world English(es), new Englishes, alongside such more fradifional 
ferms as ESL (English as a Second Language) and EEL (English as a Eoreign 
Language). 

In a second, narrower sense, fhe ferm is used fo specifically refer fo fhe 
"new Englishes" found in fhe Caribbean and in Wesf African and Easf African 
sociefies such as Nigeria and Kenya, and fo such Asian Englishes as Hong 
Kong English, Indian English, Malaysian English, Singaporean English, and 
Philippine English. Typically sfudies of fhis kind focus on fhe areal characfer- 
isfics of nafional or regional Englishes, wifh an emphasis on fhe linguisfic 
descripfion of autonomous variefies of Englishes. In a fhird sense, world 
Englishes refers fo fhe wide-ranging approach fo fhe sfudy of fhe English 
language worldwide particularly associafed wifh Braj B. Kachru and ofher 
scholars working in a "world Englishes paradigm." The Kachruvian approach 
has been characferized by an underlying philosophy fhaf has argued for fhe 
imporfance of inclusivify and pluricenfricify in approaches fo fhe linguistics 
of English worldwide, and involves nof merely fhe descripfion of nafional 
and regional variefies, buf many ofher related topics as well, including con- 
facf linguistics, creative writing, crifical linguistics, discourse analysis, corpus 
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linguistics, lexicography, pedagogy, pidgin and creole studies, and the socio¬ 
logy of language (Bolton, 2002a). 

Underlying each of fhese fhree broad approaches is an evidenf concern wifh 
monocenfrism versus pluricenfrism, i.e., one English (wifh all ifs geographical 
and social varieties), or multifarious Englishes (deserving consideration and 
recognition as aufonomous or semi-aufonomous variefies of fhe language). 
This fension between fhe cenfrifugal and cenfripefal dynamics of infemafional 
English(es) also finds expression in discussions of "world English" versus 
"world Englishes." Bufler (1997), for example, writing as lexicographer, claims 
fhaf in mosf confexfs where English is esfablishing ifself as a "localized" or 
"new" English "[f]here are two major forces operating af fhe momenf... The 
firsf is an oufside pressure - fhe sweep of American English fhrough fhe 
English-speaking world," which Bufler regards as S 5 monymous wifh world 
English, because "[fjhis force provides fhe words which are presenf globally in 
infemafional English and which are usually conveyed around fhe world by 
fhe media" (Bufler, 1997:107). The ofher d 5 mamic, af fhe level of world Englishes, 
is "fhe purely local - fhe wellspring of local culfure and a sense of idenfify" 
(p. 109). Thus af fhe level of lexis, ifems like cable TV, cyberpunk, high five, and 
political correctness mighf be idenfified wifh "world English," whereas ifems 
like bamboo snake, outstation, adobo, and sari-sari store would be ifems found in 
"world Englishes," more specifically "Asian Englishes." 

When Kachru and Smifh took over fhe editorship of fhe journal World 
Language English in 1985, if was refifled as World Englishes, and Kachru and 
Smifh's explanation for fhis was fhaf World Englishes embodies "a new idea, 
a new credo," for which fhe plural "Englishes" was significanf: 

"Englishes" symbolizes the functional and formal variation in the language, and 
its international acculturation, for example, in West Africa, in Southern Africa, in 
East Africa, in South Asia, in Southeast Asia, in the West Indies, in the Philip¬ 
pines, and in the traditional English-using countries: the USA, the UK, Australia, 
Canada, and New Zealand. The language now belongs to those who use it as 
their first language, and to those who use it as an additional language, whether 
in its standard form or in its localized forms. (Kachru and Smith, 1985: 210) 

In an early article on this topic, McArthur (1987) postulates a core variety 
of "World Sfandard English," which he fhen confrasfs wifh fhe wide range 
of geographical Englishes used worldwide. This confrasf between a common 
core of infemafional "English" and geographically distinctive "Englishes" is 
currenfly mainfained by a number of ofher commenfafors (nofably Crysfal, 
1997). 

In fhe lasf fwo decades, fhere has been a subsfanfial change in approaches 
fo English sfudies; a paradigm shiff fhaf began in fhe early 1980s. Af fhaf time, 
various branches of linguistics, including English sfudies, sociolinguistics, and 
applied linguistics, began fo recognize and describe fhe remarkable spread of 
English worldwide which was fhen in progress. Early scholarship in fhis area 
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included Kachru's The Other Tongue (1982) and The Alchemy of English (1986), 
Pride's New Englishes (1982), Noss's Varieties of English in Southeast Asia (1983), 
and Platt, Weber, and Ho's The New Englishes (1984). The volume edited by 
Noss included a number of position papers, including one by Llamzon on 
the "Essential features of new variefies of English." According fo Llamzon, 
new variefies of English are identifiable wifh reference fo four essential sefs of 
feafures: ecological, hisforical, sociolinguisfic, and culfural (Llamzon, 1983:100- 
4). In fhe lasf confexf, Llamzon discusses cultural features wifh reference fo 
creative writing and a local liferafure in English, arguing fhaf "works by nov- 
elisfs, poefs and pla 5 rwrighfs have demonsfrafed fhaf fhe English language 
can... be used as a vehicle for fhe fransmission of fhe culfural herifage of 
Third World counfries. The appearance of fhis body of liferary works signals 
fhaf fhe fransplanfed free has finally reached mafurify, and is now beginning 
fo blossom and fructify" (p. 104). The horficulfural mefaphor also finds ex¬ 
pression in his conclusion, where he argues fhaf a "new variefy of English 
may likened ... fo a fransplanfed free," which, if properly nurfured "will grow 
info a healfhy and vigorous planf and confribufe fo fhe beaufy of fhe infema- 
fional landscape nof only by virfue of ifs lush verdanf branches and leaves, 
buf more imporfanfly by ifs fruifs - fhe liferary masferpieces of novels, shorf 
stories, poems, dramas and songs of ifs speakers and wrifers" (pp. 105-6). 

Llamzon's reference fo fhe imporfance of creafive writing and liferafures in 
fhis confexf is significanf. In many Asian sociefies, including India, Singapore, 
and fhe Philippines, fhere is a body of creafive wrifing in English fhaf 
reaches back fo fhe colonial era, and since fhe early 1980s Commonwealfh 
and posfcolonial wrifers from a range of developing sociefies have increasingly 
won acclaim from fhe infemafional liferary world. The emergence of "new 
Englishes" in fhe early 1980s fhus overlapped wifh and was influenced by fhe 
"new liferafures" fhaf were fhen gaining recognition (see, for example, Hosillos, 
1982; King, 1980; Lim, 1984). In fhe 1980s, such posfcolonial creafive wrifing 
began fo affracf fhe inferesf of bofh fhe reading public and academics, and fhe 
end of fhe decade saw fhe publication of The Empire Writes Back (Ashcroff, 
Griffifhs, and Tiffin, 1989). By 1993, fhe fifle of fheir book had been appropri¬ 
ated for a Time magazine cover sfory and feafure article, which defailed fhe 
successes of fhe Booker nominees and prize-wirmers, such as Salman Rushdie 
and Vikram Sefh (bofh of Indian parenfage), as well as Kazuo Ishiguro (of 
Japanese descenf), Timofhy Mo (Anglo-Chinese), Michael Ondaafje (Sri Lankan), 
Ben Okri (Nigerian), and Nobel Prize-wirmer Derek Walcoff (Caribbean). 
In fhis article Pico Iyer describes such wrifers as "fransculfural," because "fhey 
are addressing an audience as mixed up and eclectic and uproofed as fhem- 
selves." Iyer argues for "a new posfimperial order in which English is fhe 
lingua franca," and quotes Roberf McCrum fo fhe effecf fhaf "There is nof one 
English language anymore, buf fhere are many English languages ... each 
of fhese Englishes is creafing ifs own very special liferafure, which, because 
if doesn'f feel oppressed by fhe immensely influential liferary fradifion in 
English, is somehow freer" (Iyer, 1993: 53). 
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The last three decades have seen a rapid growth of interest in the study of 
fhe "world Englishes" as well as a number of relafed fields, however fhese are 
glossed: English as an infemafional language, global English(es), infemafional 
English(es), localized varieties of English, new variefies of English, non-nafive 
English, and world English(es), efc. Af presenf fhere are af leasf fhree infer- 
nafional academic journals devofed primarily fo fhis branch of linguistics 
{English Today, English World-Wide, and World Englishes), which have been sup- 
plemenfed by a subsfanfial number of books on fhe subjecf. Currenfly, a number 
of disfincf, albeif overlapping, approaches fo research (and publicafions) in fhe 
field of "world English(es)," "new Englishes," and "new variefies of English" 
may be idenfified. These include fhe following (1) fhe English Sfudies ap¬ 
proach, (2) sociolinguisfic approaches (sociology of language, feafure-based, 
Kachruvian, pidgin and creole sfudies), (3) applied linguisfics approaches, (4) 
lexicographical approaches, (5) fhe popularizers' approach, (6) crifical ap¬ 
proaches, and (7) fhe fufurology approach. These are discussed in some defail 
in fhe following secfions of fhis chapfer. 

2 The English Studies Approach 

The "English Sfudies" approach fo world Englishes has developed hisforically 
from fhe description of English fradifion, which dales back af leasf fo fhe 
lafe ninefeenfh cenfury and fhe work of scholars such as Henry Bradley (1845- 
1923), Offo Jespersen (1860-1943), Daniel Jones (1881-1967), Charles Talbuf 
Onions (1873-1965), Henry Sweef (1845-1912), and Henry Wyld (1870-1945). 
More recenfly, fhis approach may be exemplified by fhe work of confem- 
porary Brifish linguisfs, such as Roberf Burchfield, David Crysfal, Sidney 
Greenbaum, Tom McArfhur, Randolph Quirk, and John Wells. 

Randolph Quirk was one of fhe firsf in fhe confemporary period fo discuss 
variefies of English and fhe nofion of "sfandards" of world English in his 
1962 book. The Use of English. His Grammar of Contemporary English (Quirk 
ef al., 1972) also surveyed variefies of English, alfhough here fhe aim was fo 
differenfiafe fhe "common core" of fhe language from such classes of variefy as 
"regional," "educational," "social," as well as variefies according fo "subjecf 
maffer," "medium," "affifude," and "inferference" (pp. 13-32). Quirk lafer 
(1990) assumed fhe role of a guardian of infemafional "sfandards" of English 
and was drawn info a celebrafed debafe wifh Braj Kachru on "liberation lin¬ 
guisfics," buf one obvious irony here is fhaf Quirk seems fo have begun his 
academic life as a "linguisfic liberal," wifh his 1962 essay arguing for folerance 
and nofing fhaf: 

English is not the prerogative or "possession" of the English ... Acknowledging 
this must - as a corollary - involve our questioning the propriety of claiming that 
the English of one area is more "correct" than the English of another. Certainly, 
we must realize that there is no single "correct" English, and no single standard 
of correctness. (Quirk, 1962: 17-18) 
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Some 20 years on, his 1990 paper was to see him arguing a rather differ¬ 
ent case, urging overseas teachers of English fo keep in consfanf touch wifh 
"native-speaker" norms, and praising fhe merifs of a world "Sfandard 
English." 

In fhe mid-1980s, a number of books on world English(es) in fhe "English 
sfudies" fradifion were published, including Burchfield's influential The Eng¬ 
lish Language (1985), Greenbaum's The English Language Today (1985), and Quirk 
and Widdowson's English in the World: Teaching and Learning the Language and 
Literatures (1985). Each of fhese affempfed fo address issues relafed fo fhe 
learning and use of English from a global perspective. Burchfield (1985) 
attracted much attention when he discusses fhe possible fragmenfafion of 
English along fhe lines earlier seen wifh Latin: 

The most powerful model of all is the dispersal of speakers of popular forms 
of Latin in various parts of western Europe and the emergence in the early 
Middle Ages of languages now known as French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and of subdivision (like Catalan) within these languages, none easily compre¬ 
hensible to the others . . . English, when first recorded in the eighth century, was 
already a fissiparous language. It will continue to divide and subdivide, and to 
exhibit a thousand different faces in the centuries ahead . .. The multifarious 
forms of English spoken within the British Isles and by native speakers abroad 
will continue to reshape and restyle themselves in the future. And they will 
become more and more at variance with the emerging Englishes of Europe and 
of the rest of the world. (Burchfield, 1985: 160, 173) 

Burchfield's comparison of fhe dispersal of Lafin in fhe Middle Ages 
wifh English in fhe 1980s provides fhe sfarfing-poinf for Quirk's (1985) discus¬ 
sion of "The English language in a global confexf," in which Quirk argues fhe 
case for normafivify, declaiming af one poinf fhaf "fhe fashion of undermining 
belief in sfandard English had wroughf educafional damage in fhe ENL 
(English as a nafive language) counfries" and fhaf fhere is no jusfificafion for 
such an affifude fo be "exporfed" fo sociefies where English has fhe sfafus of a 
second or foreign language: "The relatively narrow range of purposes for 
which fhe non-nafive needs fo use English (even in ESL counfries) is arguably 
well cafered for by a single monochrome sfandard form fhaf looks as good 
on paper as if sounds in speech" (Quirk, 1985: 6). By fhe mid-1980s, if seems 
fhaf Quirk had franscended fhe linguisfic radicalism of his youfh, and fhaf he 
was anxious fo join baffle on behalf of bofh "Sfandard English" and "sfandards" 
of English. His 1985 paper also represenfs a rehearsal for a lafer engagemenf 
againsf fhe forces of "liberafion linguistics," an engagemenf fhaf would pif 
Quirk in debafe againsf Kachru some five years lafer in fhe pages of English 
Today. 

Anofher significanf figure in fhis field since fhe 1980s has been Tom 
McArfhur, fhe founding and currenf edifor of English Today (from 1985), and 
fhe edifor of The Oxford Companion to the English Language (1992). McArfhur's 
(1987) paper on "The English languages?" sefs ouf parf of his fheorefical agenda 
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for the study of world Englishes. As the title of the article suggests, the notion 
of plural Englishes is foregrounded in the discussion, and McArthur asks 
"If there are by now 'English literatures' can the 'English languages' be far 
behind?" (McArthur, 1987: 9). Over the two decades, English Today has had a 
substantial impact on the discussion and debate about "English languages" 
around the world with many articles having a geographical focus (Africa, 
the Americas, Asia, Europe, etc.), while others have dealt with such issues 
as corpus linguistics, grammar and usage, history of English, language and 
gender, and English lexicography worldwide, etc. McArthur has also influ¬ 
enced scholarship on world English(es) greatly with his editorship of The 
Oxford Companion to the English Language (1992), a volume entitled The 
English Languages (1998), and the recently-published Oxford Guide to World 
English (2002). 

A third influential figure in the 1980s and 1990s was Manfred Gorlach, 
whose orientation has been described as "the study of varieties of English in 
a world-wide context" (Schneider, 1997a: 3). Gorlach's intellectual lineage 
was derived of "Anglistik" in the German academic tradition, and he rose to 
prominence in the field as the founding editor of English World-Wide, which 
began publication in 1980 and publishes a wide range of articles on dialecto¬ 
logy, pidgins and creoles, and the sociolinguistics of English throughout 
the world. Gorlach himself has identified his approach as part of "English 
studies," commenting that: "As a sub-discipline of English Studies, a con¬ 
sideration of English as a world language would provide an ideal opportunity 
to expand the social, historical and geographical aspects of English Studies 
and ... might well serve to enhance the appeal of a traditional and somewhat 
ageing discipline" (Gorlach, 1988: 37-8). Since Gorlach's retirement as general 
editor of English World-Wide in 1998, he has been succeeded by Edgar W. 
Schneider, who has also published widely in this field (e.g., Schneider, 1997a, 
1997b). 

Others following similar approaches include Quirk's former colleagues on 
the Survey of English Usage, David Grystal and Sidney Greenbaum. Grystal's 
early work centered on academically-oriented English studies (e.g., Grystal and 
Quirk, 1964; Grystal, 1969, 1975), but by the mid-1980s Grystal was moving 
away from detailed empirical research and embarking on his present career 
of academic entrepreneur, encyclopedist, broadcaster, and "popularizer" 
(see section 6 below). Greenbaum's (1985) volume on The English Language 
Today was an important work at the time, and from 1990 until his death in 
1996, Greenbaum also directed the International Gorpus of English (IGE) 
research project, which is being run in around 15 countries worldwide 
(Greenbaum, 1996; Nelson, Wallis, and Aarts, 2002). Qther British-based 
scholars include Wells (1982), Burchfield (1985, 1994), Graddol, Leith, and 
Swarm (1996), and Goodman (Goodman and Graddol, 1996). Erom the United 
States, further contributions to the study of varieties of English worldwide 
have also come from John Algeo (1991), Richard W. Bailey (1991), and Erederic 
Gassidy (1985). 
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3 Sociolinguistic Approaches to World 
Englishes 

Sociolinguistic approaches to world English(es) may be regarded as subsum¬ 
ing four types of sfudies: (1) fhe sociology of language (Fishman, Cooper, and 
Conrad, 1977; Fishman, Conrad, and Rubal-Lopez, 1996); (2) "feafure-based" 
approaches fo world English(es) (Cheshire, 1991a; Trudgill and Harmah, 2002, 
efc.); (3) Kachruvian sfudies (Kachru, 1992, efc.); and (4) pidgin and creole 
sfudies (Todd, 1984, efc.). 

3.1 The sociology of language 

Two books by Joshua A. Fishman and his associafes (Fishman, Cooper, and 
Conrad, 1977 and Fishman, Conrad, and Rubal-Lopez, 1996) have provided 
sociologically-defailed freafmenfs of "fhe spread of English" and "posf- 
imperial English" respecfively. These sfudies were published 20 years aparf, 
and fhe dafa cifed and commenfaries given charf a number of developmenfs 
in fhe spread of English in fhe world. The 1977 volume addressed a number 
of topics, and also attempted fo idenfify fhe relevanf sociopolifical predicfors 
of fhe use of English in posfcolonial societies (former Anglophone colonial 
sfafus, linguistic diversify, religious composifion, and educational and eco¬ 
nomic developmenf). Fishman also nofed fhaf fhe "infemafional sociolingu- 
isfic balance" af fhaf fime resfed on fhree facfors: (1) fhe spread of English; (2) 
fhe confrol of English; and (3) fhe fosfering of vernacular languages (Fishman, 
1977: 335). 

Twenfy years later in Post-Imperial English Fishman and his colleagues 
(Fishman ef al., 1996) refumed fo a consideration of some of fhe same issues. 
In fhe firsf chapfer ("Infroducfion: Some empirical and fheorefical issues"), 
Fishman (1996a) poses fhree quesfions: is English "sfill spreading in fhe non- 
English mofher tongue world?" (yes); is fhaf continued spread in any way 
direcfly orchesfrafed by, fosfered by, or exploifafively beneficial fo fhe English 
mofher fongue world? (fo be judged); and, fhird, are fhere forces or processes 
fhaf franscend fhe English mofher fongue world ifself and which also con- 
fribufe fo fhe confinued spread and enfrenchmenf of English in non-English 
mofher fongue counfries (ditto). Fishman suggesfs fhaf English is now less 
"an imperialisf fool" and more "a mulfinafional fool": 

Multinationals are pro-multinational rather than pro one or another imperial 
or national metropolitan center, and English may well be the lingua franca 
of capitalist exploitation without being the vehicle of imperialism or even neo¬ 
imperialism per se. Perhaps, just as neo-colonialism has become merely a form of 
the world capitalist system rather than a form of imperialism itself, so English 
may need to be re-examined precisely from the point of view of being post¬ 
imperial . . . not directly serving purely Anglo-American territorial, economic, or 
cultural expansion without being post-capitalist in any way? (Fishman, 1996a: 8) 
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Fishman then goes on to claim that there is evidence to support the view 
that the world economy has entered a new capitalist phase, which has led to 
increased living standards globally; that in this new order the growth 
of English may be not necessarily at the expense of local languages; and fhaf 
one effecf of Anglophone imperialism has been "fhe rise of local elifes and 
counfer-elifes who became inferesfed in bofh English and fheir local vernacu¬ 
lars in order fo communicafe wifh differenf consfifuencies." Wifh fhe end 
of fhe cold war, Eishman suggesfs, our fhinking on English should also be 
"de-ideologized," as if is possible fhaf "fhe impacf of English on culfures and 
sociefies fhroughouf fhe world has been a variable one," nof one fhaf can be 
summarized in "simple moralistic ferms" (pp. 9-10). 

Parfly in response fo Phillipson's Linguistic Imperialism (1992) (see sec¬ 
tion 6 below), Fishman also discusses English in fhe confexf of economic 
globalizafion: 

Economically unifying and homogenizing corporate and multinational forces 
are increasingly creating a single market into which all societies - former colonial 
and non-colonial states alike - can be and, indeed, for their own self-interests' 
sake, usually seek to be integrated. The language of these forces is now most 
frequently English . . . On the other hand, a similarly powerful trend is occurring 
in the opposite direction, in the direction of asserting, recognizing, and protect¬ 
ing more local languages, traditions, and identities - even at the state level - than 
ever before in world history. (Eishman, 1996b: 639) 

The former Brifish and American colonies fhaf Eishman surveys are, he 
asserfs, "parficipafing in bofh frends, in various degrees and wifh differing 
priorifies"; fo characferize fhe former frend as "fhe imperialism of English" is 
bofh "anfiquafed" and "erroneous" (p. 639). 

3.2 "Feature-based" approaches 

In confrasf fo fhe sociology of language approach fo world Englishes, a 
"feafure-based" approach has fypically involved fhe linguisf in idenfifying 
and marking sfafemenfs abouf fhe disfincfive feafures of variefies in ferms 
of pronunciation or "accenf" (phonology), vocabulary (lexis), or grammar 
(morphology and synfax). One leading example of fhis approach is Trudgill 
and Flannah's International English (2002, firsf edifion published 1982) which 
describes "sfandard variefies" of English in ferms of "differences af fhe level 
of phonefics, phonology, grammar and vocabulary" (p. 3). International English 
uses fape-recordings of English speech from Ausfralia, India, Ireland, New 
Zealand, Norfh America, Scofland, Soufh Africa, Wales, Wesf Africa, and fhe 
Wesf Indies. The fhird edifion added an expanded secfion on creoles, as well 
as descriptions of Singapore and Philippine English. 

Plowever, fhe merifs of an approach based on a notional "sfandard" have 
been queried by linguisfs such as Cheshire, who asserfs fhaf: 
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Current descriptions, whether of a non-standard dialect, a "new" variety or even 
of a hypothetical international standard variety, are all too often given as lists of 
assorted departures from southern British standard English or from American 
sfandard English, with no attempt at determining the extent to which the local 
linguistic features function as part of an autonomous system. (Cheshire, 1991b: 7) 

In the introduction to her own book on world Englishes, English Around 
the World (1991a), Cheshire advocates an approach based on empirical socio- 
linguistic research. The case studies included in this volume usually focus on 
the analysis of sociolinguisfic variation and many mighf be more accurafely 
described as "variafion sfudies" (in fhe Labovian paradigm) rafher fhan 
sfudies of linguistic feafures per se. Cheshire argues fhaf in fhe case of 
"second-language" varieties of English, sociolinguisfic analysis can answer 
fhe quesfion of where errors stop and where "legifimafe feafures of a local 
variefy" sfarf (p. 11). 

3.3 The Kachruvian approach 

The work of Braj B. Kachru in fhis field is of cenfral and enduring imporfance, 
and fhe influence of fhe Kachruvian approach fo world Englishes (WE) 
exfends across a range of subdisciplines including applied linguistics, crifical 
linguistics, descriptive linguisfics, discourse analysis, and educational lin¬ 
guistics. Indeed, fhe coining and promotion of fhe ferm "world Englishes" is 
chiefly associated wifh Braj Kachru, Yamuna Kachru, Larry Smifh, and a 
sizable number of ofher academics who have adopted a world Englishes 
approach fo research and feaching in fhis field. Kachru himself has had an 
enormous influence on such work. In addition fo his many books and arficles 
and his ediforship of World Englishes, Kachru is also responsible for anchor¬ 
ing fhe annual conferences on world Englishes held by fhe International 
Association for World Englishes (lAWE), which provide a forum for research, 
discussion, and debate. 

Hisforically, fhere is general agreemenf fhaf fhe sfudy of world Englishes 
can be dafed from fhe fwo conferences on English as a world language fhaf 
fook place in 1978, one in April af fhe Easf-Wesf Cenfer in Hawai'i, and fhe 
second in June-July af fhe Universify of Illinois af Urbana-Champaign, and 
Braj Kachru played a major role in bofh conferences (Kachru, 1982; see Smifh, 
1981). These conferences discussed fhe sociopolitical confexfs of English in 
fhe world; fhe use of English in former Anglophone colonies; fhe processes 
of "nafivizafion" and "acculfurafion" in such sociefies; and fhe descripfion of 
varieties of English (Kachru, 1992: 1). Throughouf fhe 1980s, ofher conferences 
were organized fhrough fhe auspices of such organizafions as lATEEL (Infer- 
nafional Association for fhe Teaching of English as a Eoreign Language), TESOL 
(Teachers of English fo Speakers of Ofher Languages), fhe Georgetown Uni¬ 
versify Round Table, and fhe Easf-Wesf Cenfer, and by fhe mid-1980s fhe 
ferm "world Englishes" was gaining currency (Kachru, 1992: 2; Kachru, 1985; 
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Kachru and Smith, 1988). The justification for fhe adoption of fhis ferm, Kachru 
argues, is fhaf: 

The term symbolizes the fimctional and formal variations, divergent sociolin- 
guistic contexts, ranges and varieties of English in creativity, and various types 
of acculturation in parts of the Western and non-Western world. This concept 
emphasizes "WE-ness," and not the dichotomy between us and them (the native 
and non-native users). (Kachru, 1992: 2) 

In Kachru's (1992) survey of "World Englishes: Approaches, issues and 
resources," he summarizes fhe sfudy of world Englishes in ferms of 11 relafed 
and overlapping issues, idenfified as: fhe spread and sfrafificafion of English; 
characferisfics of fhe sfrafificafion; inferacfional confexfs of world Englishes; 
implications of fhe spread; descriptive and prescripfive concerns; fhe bilin¬ 
gual's creafivify and fhe liferary canon; mulfi-canons of English; fhe two faces 
of English: nafivizafion and Englishizafion; fallacies concerning users and uses; 
fhe power and polifics of English; and leaching world Englishes (Kachru, 
1992: 2). In his discussion of fhe firsf issue, "fhe spread and sfrafificafion of 
English," Kachru argues in favor of fhe sfrengfh of his model of fhe spread of 
English in ferms of "fhree concenfric circles," fhe Irmer Circle (ENL societies), 
fhe Oufer Circle (ESL societies), and fhe Expanding Circle (EEL societies). 
In fhe second section on fhe "characferisfics of sfrafificafion," Kachru critic¬ 
ally examines such sociolinguisfic mefalanguage as "led" and "dine," before 
proceeding fo a discussion of fhe "inferacfional confexfs of world Englishes" 
and fhe "implications of fhe spread" of world Englishes for fhe Oufer and 
Expanding Circles in linguisfic, culfural ferms. 

The notion of "descriptive and prescripfive concerns" for Kachru involves a 
critical evaluation of such "sacred cows" of fheorefical and applied linguisfics 
as "inferference," "inferlanguage," "error," "speech communify," fhe "native 
speaker," and fhe "ideal speaker-hearer" of English. In addition fhere are 
issues linked fo quesfions of fhe models, norms, and sfandards for English in 
fhe Oufer and Expanding Circles. In fhis confexf, Kachru distinguishes fhree 
fypes of varieties: Eirsf, fhe norm-providing variefies of fhe Irmer Circle, includ¬ 
ing American English, British English, and fhe less-preferred variefies of 
Ausfralian and New Zealand English. Second, fhe norm-developing variefies 
of fhe Oufer Circle, where fhe localized (or "endocenfric") norm has a well- 
esfablished linguisfic and culfural identify, as in, e.g., Singapore English, Nige¬ 
rian English, and Indian English. And fhird, fhe norm-dependent variefies of fhe 
Expanding Circle, e.g., as in Korea, Iran, Saudi Arabia, where fhe norms are 
exfernal (or "exocenfric," i.e., American or Brifish). Two ofher concerns relafe 
fo fhe idenfificafion of "errors" (as opposed fo "innovafions"), as well as fhe 
"variables of infelligibilify" in world Englishes. 

The issue of "fhe bilingual's creafivify and fhe liferary canon" refers fo 
fhe exisfence and developmenf of fhe "new liferafures in English" of Africa, 
Asia, and fhe Caribbean, and fhe exfenf fo which fhese "confacf liferafures 
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in English" have undergone nativization and acculturation. Kachru argues that 
in South Asia, West Africa, and Southeast Asia, these literatures are thus "both 
nativised and acculturated" as instanced by the work of fhe 1986 Nobel Prize 
winner Wole Soyinka from Nigeria, and Raja Rao of India, and fhaf fhe issue 
of fhe bilingual's creafivify is an imporfanf area for linguistic, liferary, and 
pedagogical research. The notion of "mulfi-canon" affempfs fo accommodafe 
fhe currenf sociolinguisfic realify in world English where speakers of a wide 
range of firsf languages communicafe wifh one anofher fhrough English, so 
fhaf, "a speaker of a Banfu language may inferacf wifh a speaker of Japanese, 
a Taiwanese, an Indian, and so on" (Kachru, 1992: 7). As a resulf English 
has become acculfurafed in many "un-English" sociolinguisfic confexfs, in 
many African and Asian societies where fhere is no shared Judeo-Chrisfian or 
European culfural herifage, or shared liferary canon. English fhen becomes 
mulfi-canonical English. 

The issue concerning "fhe fwo faces of English: nafivizafion and English- 
izafion" focuses on fhe reciprocal effecfs of language confexf: i.e., fhe effecf on 
English in a localized confexf (nafivizafion), and fhe effecf on local languages 
in fhe same sifuafion (Englishizafion). Insfances of fhe borrowing of English 
vocabulary info local languages include Hong Kong, Japan, fhe Philippines, 
and many ofher sociefies around fhe world, buf Englishizafion also exfends 
fo fhe level of grammar, as in fhe adopfion of impersonal consfrucfions in 
Indian languages; or fhe use of fhe passive consfrucfions wifh a "by" equi- 
valenf in Korean, bofh of which have been fraced fo English. Einally, in fhe 
1992 arficle, Kachru nofes fhe pedagogical imporfance of world Englishes fo 
fhe feaching of language, liferafure, and feaching mefhodology, emphasizing 
fhe need for a fwo-fold paradigm shiff: 

First, a paradigm shift in research, teaching, and application of sociolinguistic 
realities to the fimctions of English. Second, a shift from frameworks and theories 
which are essentially appropriate only to monolingual coimtries. It is indeed 
essential to recognize that World Englishes represent certain linguistic, cultural 
and pragmatic realities and pluralism, and that pluralism is now an integral part 
of World Englishes and literatures written in Englishes. The pluralism of English 
must be reflected in the approaches, both theoretical and applied, we adopt 
for imderstanding this unprecedented linguistic phenomenon. (Kachru, 1992: 11) 

Kachru's enthusiasm for fhe feaching of world Englishes was nof shared 
by everyone in fhe early 1990s. In a landmark paper, Randolph Quirk, by 
fhen Vice-Chancellor of London Universify, was becoming increasingly 
worried by whaf he fermed fhe "half-baked quackery" of English feachers 
preaching fhe gospel of "varieties of English," and published a polemical 
paper faking issue wifh fhose he fhoughf fo be undermining fhe imporfance 
of Sfandard English (Quirk, 1990). This involved an attack on fhe growing 
sfudy and feaching of "variefies," and was fo lead him info a celebrafed debafe 
againsf Kachru. 
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Central to Quirk's (1990) paper, "Language varieties and standard language" 
was the distinction between non-institutionalized varieties and those varieties 
that are institutionalized (i.e., being fully described and with defined sfand- 
ards). Here he claims fhaf: "Of fhe laffer, fhere are two: American English 
and British English; and there are one or two others with standards rather 
informally esfablished, notably Australian English" (Quirk, 1990: 6). Quirk fhen 
argues sfrongly fhaf fhe disfincfion between a "native" variety and a "non¬ 
native" variety is crucial, or in his own words "the one that seems to be of fhe 
greafesf imporfance educationally and linguistically" (p. 6). He also excludes 
fhe possibilify fhaf any non-nafive variefy can be insfifufionalized, asserting 
fhaf: "I exclude fhe possibilify only because I am nof aware of fhere being any 
insfifufionalized non-nafive varieties." Quirk asserfs fhaf "[t]he implicafions 
for foreign language feaching are clear: fhe need for nafive feacher supporf 
and fhe need for non-nafive feachers fo be in consfanf fouch wifh fhe nafive 
language," commenting fhaf fhe research suggesfed fhaf fhe "infernalizafions" 
of nafives were radically differenf from fhose of non-nafives. He lafer con¬ 
cludes fhaf "fhe mass of ordinary nafive-English speakers have never losf fheir 
respecf for Sfandard English, and if needs fo be undersfood abroad foo ... fhaf 
Sfandard English is alive and well, ifs exisfence and ifs value alike clearly 
recognized" (p. 10). 

Kachru's (1991) riposfe fo Quirk, "Liberafion linguistics and fhe Quirk con¬ 
cern," sefs ouf fo challenge a number of Quirk's "concerns," arguing (1) "fhaf 
fhe recognifion of a range of variafion for English is a linguisfic manifesfafion 
of underlying ideological positions"; (2) "fhaf fhere is confusion of fypes of 
linguisfic variefy"; (3) "fhaf fhe use of fhe ferm 'insfifufionalized variefy' wifh 
fhe non-nafive varieties of English is inappropriafe"; (4) "fhaf fhere is a recog¬ 
nifion of variafion wifhin a non-nafive variefy"; (5) "fhaf fhere is a widely 
recognized and jusfified sociolinguisfic and pedagogical disfincfion befween 
ESL and EEL"; (6) "fhaf fhere is recognifion of fhe 'desirabilify of non-nafive 
norms'" (p. 5). Kachru also questions a number of Quirk's ofher argumenfs 
which are seen as grounded in a rejecfion of "sociolinguisfic realifies," and fhe 
adopfion of a perspecfive based on monolingual confexfs. The acfual realifies 
of multilingual societies, Kachru argues, are linguistic realities, sociolinguistic 
realities, and educational realities fhaf are quife disfincf from fhose in Brifain or 
Norfh America, and here fhe core of his argumenfs is fhaf Quirk ignores fhe 
cenfral issue of "sociolinguisfic realifies" in Qufer-Circle sociefies and fails 
fo specify how he mighf produce a "pragmatically viable proposal" for fhe 
"infernafional codificafion" of English (pp. 11-12). 

3.4 Pidgin and creole studies 

There have been periodic discussions in fhe lasf 20 years in fhe field of world 
Englishes abouf fhe relafionship befween such new Englishes and fhe sfudy of 
English-based pidgins and creoles. As fhe sfudy of world English(es) look off 
in fhe 1980s, fhe specialisf journals in fhe field had fo decide on how fo deal 
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with pidgin and creole varieties. Gorlach (1980: 6) argues that because of the 
continua that exist in many societies linking pidgins and creoles with standard 
languages, their study "can therefore wifh some jusfificafion be regarded as 
being parf of English or French or Porfuguese sfudies, as is fhe sfudy of fhe 
respective dialecfs," citing Krio, Tok Pisin, and Sranan as cases in poinf. Over 
fhe years, Gorlach published many such papers on English-based pidgins and 
creoles, and McArfhur's English Today has opfed for a similar ediforial policy, 
as has fhe journal World Englishes, wifh af leasf one special issue devofed fo fhe 
fopic (Mufwene, 1997). Ofher work in fhis field includes Todd (1984, 1995) 
who has commenfed on fhe indeferminacy of variefies in pidgin and creole 
confexf, noting, for example, in fhe case of Nigeria fhaf: 

The unidealised truth seems to be . .. that for many speakers in Nigeria it is now 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to separate Nigerian English Pidgin from 
pidginised Nigerian English or anglicized Nigerian Pidgin. Today, in the spoken 
medium and in the writings of Aik-Imoukhuede, Oyekunle and Saro-Wiwa, we 
find not compartmentalized English and Pidgin, not even a continuum from 
basilectal through mesolectal to acrolectal, but a linguistic amalgam where the 
interinfluencing is so complete that even articulate linguists are not always 
certain which varieties they are using or why. (Todd, 1995: 37) 

It seems clear that "creolistics" overlaps to an extent with the study of world 
Englishes, alfhough even commenfafors such as Gorlach remain ambivalenf 
on fhe issue. In a 1996 paper enfifled "And is if English?" Gorlach discusses 
fhe exisfence of variefies such as code swifching, pidgins, creoles, canfs, and 
mixed languages. In fhe case of pidgins and creoles, Gorlach asserfs fhaf 
fhese are "independenf languages on all counfs," noting fhaf variefies which 
are "marginally English" may persisf as "one of fhe more messy facfs of life" 
(p. 171). 


4 Applied Linguistics Approaches 

One of fhe firsf "applied linguistic approaches" fo variefies of world Englishes 
began in fhe 1960s wifh fhe work of Halliday, McIntosh, and Sfrevens (1964), 
who soughf fo apply insighfs derived from "fhe linguistic sciences" fo fhe 
newly-emergenf field of applied linguistics, which in Brifain and fhe USA was 
broadly concerned wifh fheories of language learning, language teaching, and 
language pedagogy. In section 6 of fhe book fhe aufhors discussed fhe use 
of variefies of English around fhe world, noting fhaf "during fhe period of 
colonial rule if seemed fofally obvious and immufable fhaf fhe form of English 
used by professional people in England was fhe only conceivable model for 
use in education overseas" (1964: 292). By fhe 1960s, fhey argued, fhings were 
very differenf, and now fhere was choice available between American, Brifish, 
Ausfralian, and ofher regional varianfs. Thus, fhey argue (and fhis has a very 
confemporary ring) fhaf: 
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English is no longer the possession of the British, or even the British and the 
Americans, but an international language which increasing numbers of people 
adopt for at least some of their purposes ... In West Africa, in the West Indies, 
and in Pakistan and India ... it is no longer accepted by the majority that the 
English of England, with RP as its accent, are [sic] the only possible models of 
English to be set before the young, (p. 293) 

The publication of the Halliday, McIntosh, and Strevens' book, and the ex¬ 
pression of similar viewpoints in other academic papers, prompted Clifford 
Prator to publish a spirited yet historically misplaced attack on what he called 
"The British heresy in TEST" (Prator, 1968). This paper is of interest because it 
pre-dates the Kachru-Quirk debate (see above) by some 20 years; and also 
because of the fact that some of the issues it raises are still discussed today (see 
Romaine, 1997). Prator's central argument is that "in a country where English 
is not spoken natively but is widely used as the medium of instruction, to set 
up the local variety of English as the ultimate model to be imitated by those 
learning the language" is "unjustifiable intellectually and not conducive to the 
best possible results" (Prator, 1968: 459). He identifies seven fallacies associ¬ 
ated with the British heresy: (1) that second-language varieties of English can 
legitimately be equated with mother-tongue varieties; (2) that second-language 
varieties of English really exist as coherent, homogeneous linguistic systems, 
describable in the usual way as the speech of an identifiable social group; 
(3) that a few minor concessions in the type of English taught in schools would 
tend to or suffice to stabilize the language; (4) that one level of a language, its 
phonology, can be allowed to change without entailing corresponding changes 
at other levels; (5) that it would be a simple matter to establish a second- 
language variety of English as an effective instructional model once it had 
been clearly identified and described; (6) that students would long be content 
to study English in a situation in which, as a matter of policy, they were 
denied access to a native-speaker model; and that (7) granting a second lan¬ 
guage variety of English official status in a country's schools would lead to its 
widespread adoption as a mother tongue. 

Peter Strevens was one of those singled out for opprobrium by Prator; and 
it is evidently true that Strevens consistently argued for a varieties-based ap¬ 
proach to TESL and TEEL during his academic career (see Strevens, 1977,1980, 
1985). Both his 1977 book New Orientations in the Teaching of English and his 
1980 volume Teaching English as an International Language gave substantial cov¬ 
erage to what he glossed as "localized forms of English" (LEEs), arguing that: 

In ESL areas where local L2 forms have developed and where they command 
public approval it is these forms which constitute the most suitable models for 
use in schools, certainly more suitable than a British or American LI model... the 
native speaker of English must accept that English is no longer his possession 
alone: it belongs to the world, and new forms of English, born of new countries 
with new commimicative needs, should be accepted into the marvelously flexible 
and adaptable galaxy of "Englishes" which constitute the English language. 
(Strevens, 1980: 90) 
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High heresy indeed, but over the next two decades the influence of such 
heresy was to change the way that many applied linguists would approach 
their subject, particularly at the level of fheory. Thus, fhroughouf fhe 1980s 
and 1990s, issues relafed fo world Englishes began fo be communicafed 
regularly fo an applied linguisfics audience fhrough such publications as 
The Annual Review of Applied Linguistics, Applied Linguistics, English Language 
Teaching Journal, TESOL Quarterly, and ofher journals in fhe field. 


5 The Lexicographical Approach 

The domestic English dicfionary fradifions as exemplified by Samuel Johnson's 
(1755) A Dictionary of the English Language and J. A. H. Murray's Oxford English 
Dictionary (1884-1928) embodied fwo principles: (1) fhe pofenfial of diction¬ 
aries for "fixing" and sfandardizing fhe language (however unrealistic fhis 
mighf furn ouf fo be); and (2) fhe idenfificafion of a "nucleus" or core of fhe 
language, defined according fo "Anglicify." 

Arguably, fhe firsf dictionaries of world Englishes were glossaries produced 
in fhe Unifed Sfafes af fhe begirming of fhe ninefeenfh cenfury. These included 
Pickering (1816), Barfleff (1848), efc. Noah Websfer, by confrasf, was concerned 
fo produce a national dicfionary, for reasons parfly if nof wholly political, 
because "As an independenf nation, our honor requires us fo have a sysfem 
of our own, in language as well as govemmenf." Websfer furfher predicfed 
fhaf: "These causes will produce, in a course of fime, a language in Norfh 
America, as differenf from fhe fufure language of England, as fhe modem 
Dufch, Danish and Swedish are from fhe German, or from one anofher" (1789: 
220-3). 

His firsf dicfionary appeared early in fhe ninefeenfh cenfury (1806), buf if 
was nof until 1828 fhaf his major work. An American Dictionary of the English 
Language, was published. In fhe fwenfiefh cenfury, Websfer's was comple- 
menfed by a number of ofher works on American English including Craigie 
and Hulberf (1938-44), Mafhews (1951), and a number of dialecf dictionaries 
including Cassidy (1985). Earlier dictionaries of Canadian English include Avis 
(1967), which has recenfly been superseded by The Canadian Oxford Dictionary 
(Barber, 1999). Ausfralian lexicography can be fraced back fo Morris (1898), 
which was infended as a supplemenf fo fhe OED, and fo fhe lisf fhaf Lake 
compiled as a supplemenf fo Websfer's (Lake, 1898, died in Gorlach, 1995). If 
is only in recenf years fhaf Ausfralia has had ifs own "inclusive" national 
dicfionary. The Macquarie Dictionary, which was firsf published in 1981. In 
1988, Oxford Universify Press published The Australian National Dictionary 
(Ramson, 1988), subfifled A Dictionary of Australianisms on Historical Principles. 
In 1997, fhe Dictionary of New Zealand English appeared, edifed by Orsman 
(1997). Soufh Africa has ifs own dicfionary fradifion, sfarfing wifh Peffman 
(1913), and continuing fo fhe presenf wifh Branford (1978), and Silva's A 
Dictionary of South African English on Historical Principles (1998). 
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India developed its own tradition of glossaries and wordlists, including 
Whitworth's An Anglo-Indian Dictionary (1885) and Yule and Burnell's Hobson- 
fobson: A Glossary of Anglo-Indian Words and Phrases ([1886] 1969). Later works 
have included Rao (1954) and Hawkins (1984), but as yet no fully aufonomous 
nafional dicfionary for India or ofher Soufh Asian sociefies has appeared. 
In Wesf Africa, fhere have been plans for a number of years fo complefe a 
Dictionary of West African English, buf so far fhis projecf remains incomplefe 
(Banjo and Young, 1982). For fhe Caribbean, fhere is Cassidy and Le Page's 
Dictionary of Jamaican English (1967), and Holm and Shilling's Dictionary of 
Bahamian English (1982), as well as fhe recenf Dictionary of Caribbean English 
Usage (Allsopp, 1996). 

Dicfionaries are profoimdly imporfanf for fhe recognition of world Englishes. 
As Quirk (1990) has poinfed ouf, if is only when a world variefy of English is 
supporfed by codificafion (chiefly expressed fhrough nafional dicfionaries) fhaf 
one can make a sfrong claim fhaf such a variefy is "insfifufionalized." Perhaps 
fhe besf example of fhis in recenf fimes has been fhe case of Ausfralia where 
fhe Macquarie Dictionary has been largely accepfed as a "nafional dicfionary" 
or, in fheir own words, as "Ausfralia's own." By fhe 1990s fhe edifors of 
Macquarie had also become acfivisfs for fhe promofion of world Englishes in 
Asia, and are now plarming a dicfionary focusing on English in fhe Asian 
region wifh exfensive coverage of fhe vocabularies of fhe new Englishes of 
Soufheasf Asia, parficularly fhose of Hong Kong, Malaysia, Singapore, and fhe 
Philippines. Susan Bufler, Macquarie's edifor, argues fhaf: 

this dictionary will shift attitudes in the region to English. Rather than being 
seen as an alien language, and a conduit of Western culture, it will be evident 
that English can also express Asian culture. The flexibility of English, its ability to 
serve as a vehicle for the expression of local culture, has been one of its great 
characteristics since it left English shores. (Butler, 1997: 123) 


6 The Popularizers 

During the 1980s, at the same time as interest in the study of infernafional 
variefies of English was quickly growing wifhin universifies in fhe Wesf, a 
number of popular accounfs of fhe spread of English were being published in 
Brifain and Norfh America. The besf-known of fhese was perhaps McCrum, 
Cran, and MacNeil's The Story of English (1986), which was accompanied 
by fhe worldwide broadcasf of a nine-parf BBC documenfary on fhe history 
of fhe English language. Alfhough fhe series and fhe book were a popular 
success in bofh Europe and Norfh America, fhey provoked a sfrong reacfion 
from bofh linguisfs infoleranf of descriptive inaccuracies, and from culfural 
crifics resenfful of fhe perceived friumphalism. 

Thaf fhe charges of friumphalism were somewhaf jusfified seems hard fo 
deny. The firsf parf of fhe felevision series, "An English-speaking world," 
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contained such cliches in Robert MacNeil's commentary as "World War II was 
the finest hour for Brifish English"; "The sun sef on fhe Union Jack, buf nof 
on fhe English language"; and "English, fhe language of fhe skies, is now 
becoming fhe language of fhe seven seas"; wifh fhe American newspaper 
pundif William Safire declaiming: "I fhink if's a glorious language... if's 
growing, if's geffing more expressive, if's geffing more global, getting more 
accepfed around fhe world." The book, largely aufhored by McCrum, fiction 
editor af Eaber and Eaber and a novelisf in his own righf, was somewhaf more 
resfrained, and McCrum, Cran, and McNeil do af times temper fheir celebra- 
fion of English wifh menfion of "[f]he darker, aggressive side of fhe spread 
of global English," which includes fhe elimination of linguistic diversify and 
"fhe affack on deep culfural roofs" (p. 44), as in Quebec. Later fhey are moved 
fo explain fhe "peculiar genius" of English which, if emerges, is essenfially 
democratic and freedom-loving: 

Its genius was, and still is, essentially democratic. It has given expression to 
the voice of freedom from Wat Tyler, to Tom Paine, to Thomas Jefferson, 
to Edmund Burke, to the Chartists, to Abraham Lincoln, to the Suffragettes, to 
Winston Churchill, to Martin Luther King. It is well equipped to be a world 
language, to give voice to the aspirations of the Third World as much as the 
inter-communication of the First World, (pp. 47-8) 

Another eminent popularizer from fhe late 1980s fo fhe presenf, has been 
David Crysfal, whose firsf work in a popular vein was fhe 1988 Penguin 
paperback. The English Language. This was followed by The Cambridge Encyclo¬ 
pedia of the English Language (1995), and English as a Global Language (1997), and 
if was fhis lasf work which probably affracfed fhe mosf criticism. As Crysfal 
himself explains in his infroducfion, fhe book was originally prompfed by fhe 
suggestion of Mauro Mujica, one of fhe leaders of fhe US English campaign 
in fhe Unifed Sfafes. Ifs aim was fo "explain fo members of his organization 
[US English], in a succincf and facfual way, and wifhouf polifical bias, why 
English has achieved such a worldwide sfafus" (1997: ix). Crysfal also explains 
fhaf fhe reporf was intended originally for privafe circulation, buf he lafer 
decided fo rework and expand if info a book for wider circulation. In spife of 
fhe facf fhaf fhe suggesfion for fhe sfudy came from Mujica, Crysfal claims 
fhaf "fhis book has nof been written according fo any polifical agenda," and 
fhaf he was chiefly concerned fo presenf an accounf of "fhe relevanf facfs and 
facfors" relating fo fhe description of a "world language," fhe place of English, 
and fhe fufure of English as a global language (1997: x). This slim book is 
disfinguished by a number of argumenfs, including his asserfion fhaf fhe 
"remarkable growfh" of English is, simply sfafed, explicable largely in ferms 
of fhe facf fhaf "if is a language which has repeafedly found ifself in fhe 
righf place af fhe righf time" (1997: 110). In a similar vein, mosf argumenfs in 
CrysfaTs analysis of fhe fufure of "global English" are reducible fo fhe evoc¬ 
ative slogan of "having your cake and eating if," a phrase for which Crysfal 
qua popularizer appears fo have a parficular fondness (1997: 138). 
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The book drew particular flak from Robert Phillipson, who took Crystal to 
task in a lengthy review in the journal Applied Linguistics, charging that the 
work was "Eurocentric" and "triumphalist," accusations that Crystal coun¬ 
tered in a response in the same journal (Phillipson, 1999; Crystal, 2000). By this 
time, Phillipson had already established himself as one of the leading critical 
linguists in this field. 


7 Critical Linguists 

In fact, the discourse on world English(es) changed gear dramatically in 1992 
with the publication of Phillipson's book Linguistic Imperialism. Whereas the 
1980s saw relatively restrained arguments from Kachru and other enthusiasts 
in the world English(es) "movement" on the need for a paradigm shift in the 
study of English as an international language, this discourse was formulated 
according to the game-rules of an essentially Western liberal perspective. 
Phillipson's arguments, however, represent a harder-edged Marxian, if not 
Marxist, response to the subject. 

At the core of Phillipson's theoretical approach to "linguistic imperialism" 
are a series of arguments about the political relations between what Phillipson 
characterizes as the "core English-speaking countries" (Britain, the USA, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand) and the "periphery-English countries" 
where English either has the status of a second language (e.g., Nigeria, India, 
Singapore) or is a foreign and "international link language" (e.g., Scandinavia, 
Japan) (1992: 17). The nature of this relationship, Phillipson argues, is one 
of structural and systemic inequality, in which the political and economic 
hegemony of Western Anglophone powers is established or maintained over 
scores of developing nations, particularly those formerly colonies of European 
powers. The political and economic power of such nations in the Third World 
is, moreover, accompanied by "English linguistic imperialism," defined by 
Phillipson in the following terms: 


A working definition of English linguistic imperialism is that the dominance of 
English is asserted and maintained by the establishment and continuous reconstitution 
of structural and cultural inequalities between English and other languages . . . English 
linguistic imperialism is seen as a sub-type of linguicism. (1992: 47, original 
emphasis) 


Pinally, Phillipson asks whether ELT can help create "greater linguistic and 
social equality," and whether "a critical ELT" can help fight linguicism 
(p. 319). In the final chapter on "Linguistic imperialism and ELT," Phillipson 
asks who has been responsible for the global spread of English in recent 
decades, and for the "monolingual and anglocentric" professionalism that 
has accompanied its teaching worldwide. The "allies in the international 
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promotion of English" were Britain and the USA, but they, or their political 
leaders and cultural agencies (such as the British Council and United States 
Information Service (USIS)), have only been partly responsible, as the main force, 
Phillipson claims, has been structural and he charges that: "The ELT policy¬ 
makers themselves, in Center and Periphery, in Ministries of Education, uni¬ 
versities, curriculum development centers and the like are part of a hegemonic 
structure" and that "The structure of academic imperialism has ensured 
that Center training and expertise have been disseminated worldwide, with 
change and irmovative professionalism tending to be generated by the Center" 
(p. 305). 

Phillipson's book attracted an immense response from applied linguists 
and sociolinguists. Eishman and Spolsky, two heavyweights active in both 
disciplines, gave favorable reviews, and World Englishes even devoted a spe¬ 
cial issue to a symposium on the book (Kachru, 1993). Less favorable reviews 
varied from the "mixed" (McArthur, 1993: 50, "painstaking, fascinating, 
informative, frustrating but patently well-meant book") to the dismissive 
(Conrad, 1996: 27, "a kind of toothless Marxism"). 

Another important theorist and commentator from a critical perspective 
has been Alastair Pennycook. Pennycook's (1994) The Cultural Politics of 
English as an International Language endorses Phillipson's critique of the role 
of applied linguistics and ELT in "helping to legitimate the contemporary 
capitalist order" (1994: 24), and seconds his view that Anglophone countries 
(Britain and America) have promoted English throughout the world "for eco¬ 
nomic and political purposes" and "to protect and promote capitalist inter¬ 
ests" (p. 22). The final chapter calls for a radical pedagogy, concerned with the 
creation of "counter-discourses," "insurgent knowledges," "common counter¬ 
articulations" so that "critical English language educators" (formerly known 
as English teachers) join the struggle for "a critical, transformative and listen¬ 
ing critical pedagogy through English" (p. 326). Throughout his other writ¬ 
ings, Permycook has sought to advance and refine a critical perspective on 
both world Englishes and applied linguistics. In his latest book. Critical Applied 
Linguistics (2001), he explains that: 

Critical applied linguistics ... is more than just a critical dimension added on 
top of applied linguistics: It involves a constant skepticism, a constant ques¬ 
tioning of the normative assumptions of applied linguistics and presents a 
way of doing applied linguistics that seeks to connect it to questions of gender, 
class, sexuality, race, ethnicity, culture, identity, politics, ideology and discourse. 
(Pennycook, 2001: 10) 

Both Phillipson and Permycook have been influential in establishing 
the agenda for the critical discussion of world English(es) in the last ten 
years or so. Related work by other authors includes Tollefson (1995, 2002), 
Eggington and Wren (1997), Holborow (1999), Ricento (2000), and Skutnabb- 
Kangas (2000). 
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8 Futurology 

Two fairly recent works that have attempted to discuss the future prospects 
for English in the world are Crystal (1997) and Graddol (1997). Crystal, in the 
final chapter of English as a Global Language, highlights a number of issues 
related to the "future of global English." The issues he discusses include the 
anxiety about the mother tongue in societies such as India, the debate about 
the official English movement in the USA, and the existence and growth of 
the new Englishes. The first issue he addresses is that of "ownership," noting 
that "when even the largest English speaking nation, the USA, turns out to 
have only about 20 percent of the world's English speakers ... it is plain that 
no one can now claim sole ownership" of English, and that "[t]his is probably 
the best way of defining a genuinely global language" (Crystal, 1997: 130). 
There are those, he continues, especially in Britain, who are "uncomfortable" 
about this, but they have no alternative: 

Within ten years, there will certainly be more L2 speakers than LI speakers. 
Within fifty years, there could be up to 50 percent more. By that time, the only 
possible concept of ownership will be a global one . .. An inevitable consequence 
of this development is that the language will become open to the winds of 
linguistic change in totally unpredictable ways. The spread of English around 
the world has already demonstrated this, in the emergence of new varieties of 
English in the different territories where the language has taken root. The change 
has become a major talking point only since the 1960s, hence the term by which 
these varieties are often known: "new Englishes." (pp. 130-1) 

Instead of fragmented, unintelligible varieties, however. Crystal identifies a 
new, unifying dialect, that of "World Standard Spoken English" (WSSE), which 
he now sees developing worldwide: 

People would still have dialects for use within their own country, but when 
the need came to communicate with people from other countries they would 
slip into WSSE .. . People who attend international conferences, or who write 
scripts for an international audience, or who are "talking" on the Internet have 
probably already felt the pull of this new variety. It takes the form, for example, 
of consciously avoiding a word or phrase which you know is not going to 
be imderstood outside your own country, and of finding an alternative form 
of expression... it is too early to be definite about the way this variety will 
develop. WSSE is still in its infancy. Indeed, it has hardly yet been born, 
(pp. 137-8) 

GraddoTs (1997) The Future of English? was commissioned and published by 
the British Council's English 2000 project, the final section of which is devoted 
to "English in the future." Graddol identifies two major issues linked to the 
notion of "world standard English": (1) whether English will fragment into 
many different languages (the Quirk-Kachru debate); and (2) whether US and 
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British English will continue to serve as models of correctness, or whether a 
"new world standard" will emerge. In contrast to Crystal, Graddol rejects 
world standard English and predicts a "polycentric" future for English sfand- 
ards in fhe fufure, presenting a number of analyses of economic and socio- 
polifical effecfs of fhe spread of English. Graddol's "sfafe-of-fhe-arf" reporf 
on English also illusfrafes fhe rapid shiff in fhe lasf 30 years from a focus on 
"fhe linguisfic" (as in early sfudies of varieties of English) fo an increasing 
preoccupafion wifh "fhe exfra-linguisfic," e.g., fhe socio-economics of glob¬ 
alization in Graddol, and fhe Marxism, dependency fheory, and posfcolonial 
fheorizing of Phillipson and Pennycook. 


9 Conclusion 

The review of fhe liferafure in fhe preceding secfion demonsfrafes jusf how far 
fhe debafes and discourses on world English(es) and new Englishes have come 
since fhe idenfificafion of fhis topic in sociolinguistics and applied linguistics 
in fhe lafe 1970s and early 1980s. As is indicated above, fhere are currenfly a 
number of overlapping and infersecfing approaches fo fhis field of inquiry. 
Whaf also emerges from fhis survey, however, is a changing disciplinary and 
discoursal map, marked by a series of paradigm shiffs in fhe lasf 20 years. 
In fhis final secfion, we mighf now pause fo consider fhe implicafions of such 
approaches for applied linguisfics. The kinds of responses fhaf are possible 
in fhis confexf will depend on a range of factors, including differenf under- 
sfandings of fhe field of "applied linguisfics." 

Eor some, applied linguisfics has fhe sfafus of an independenf discipline 
associafed wifh ifs own body of fheory and mefhodologies, while, for ofhers, 
if is seen as "mediating" befween such parenf disciplines as educafion, lin¬ 
guisfics, psychology, sociology, efc. and various forms of problem-solving 
acfivifies, especially fhose associafed wifh language learning and language 
feaching. In fhis latter confexf, for example, Widdowson has commenfed 
fhaf applied linguisfics is "an acfivify which seeks fo identify, wifhin fhe 
disciplines concerned wifh language and learning, fhose insighfs and pro¬ 
cedures and fheir effecfive acfualizafion in practice" (1990: 6, cited in Gook and 
Seidlhofer, 1995: 8). Eor fhe purposes of fhis shorf conclusion, 1 will assume 
fhaf fhe ferm is capable of fwo broad definifions: in fhe firsf sense, as a wide- 
ranging area of interdisciplinary fheory and acfivify of relevance fo such fields 
as linguisfics, psycholinguisfics, and sociolinguisfics; and in a second sense, as 
a rafher narrower field of acfivify mainly concerned, following Widdowson, 
wifh pedagogic principles and practices. 

The significance of world Englishes for applied linguisfics in fhe firsf and 
wider sense is profound, challenging fhe discipline fo come fo ferms wifh a 
wide range of issues, descripfive and fheorefical, linked fo fhe unprecedenfed 
impacf of English fhroughouf fhe world. Gurrenf sfudies suggesf fhaf fhere 
are now an esfimafed 375 million users of English in Inner-Gircle societies. 
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375 million in Outer-Circle (ESL) societies, and around 750-1,000 million in 
the Expanding (EEL) Circle (McArthur, 2001). Other statistics suggest that in 
Asia alone the number of English users now totals over 600 million people, 
including over 300 million in India, and over 200 million in China. Virtually 
every Asian city has an English language newspaper, and many societies in 
the region also provide English language programs on radio and television. 
English is also an important pan-Asian lingua franca in fhe business world, 
so fhaf, for example, when a facfory manager from Viefnam sells garmenfs fo 
a Singaporean merchandiser, fhe language of choice is usually English. The 
dominanf frend over recenf decades is fhaf more and more Asian people are 
speaking more and more English, and fhey are speaking if mainly fo ofher 
Asians (Kachru, 1997b). 

The vasf majorify of feachers of English as a second and foreign language in 
fhe world foday are "non-nafive" feachers working in a wide range of seffings 
in Oufer-Circle and Expanding-Circle societies. The number of secondary school 
feachers of English in China alone now fofals around 500,000 (Bolfon, 2003). 
In Oufer-Circle Asian societies such as Hong Kong, India, Malaysia, Singapore, 
and fhe Philippines (as well as a hosf of African sociefies), such feachers 
operafe in sociolinguisfic confexfs where English has esfablished de facfo 
infernafional norms, offen af variance wifh fhe exonormafive fargefs of 
fradifional feaching maferials. In sifuafions such as fhese, fhe mainfenance of 
fradifional fargef norms of English proficiency may nof only lack realism buf 
may also confribufe fo fhe sfigmafizafion of fhe norms of local users (including 
feachers and learners), confribufing fo a "culfure of complainf" rafher fhan "a 
culfure of confidence" (Bolfon, 2002b). 

In addition, fhe "nafivizafion" of English in many such sociefies has been 
accompanied by fhe "Englishizafion" of many indigenous languages, leading 
fo complex patterns of confacf linguistics, including lexical fransfer, code swifch- 
ing and code mixing, and discoursal and synfacfic change and accommoda- 
fion. The inferface of English wifh bofh local languages and national vernaculars 
fhroughouf many parfs of fhe world presenfs applied linguistics (in "sense 1") 
wifh a series of challenges: linguistic (fhe descripfion and analysis of language 
sysfems), sociolinguistic (providing adequafe accounfs of confexf and language 
use), and psycholinguistic (in assessing or reformulating exfanf models of firsf 
and second-language acquisition). In fhis latter confexf, fhe nof ion of "native 
speaker" has come under increasing scrufiny (Davies, 1991; Singh, 1998). 

Af fhe same fime, despife fhe greafer recognifion accorded fo fhe Englishes 
of Africa and Asia in fhe area in recenf years, considerable problems for 
applied linguisfics still exisf in fhe area of pedagogic principles and practices 
(applied linguisfics in "sense 2" ferms). In many Oufer-Circle sociefies, ques- 
fions linked fo norms and codification are f 5 q)ically unresolved. Eor example, 
even fhough some educafionalisfs in sociefies such as Hong Kong and fhe 
Philippines have sfarfed fo recognize local norms of educafed speech, official 
affifudes frequenfly remain ambivalenf af besf. Affifudes vary considerably 
from one sociefy fo fhe nexf, wifh Pilipino feachers offen rejecfing fhe imposition 
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of American norms, while Hong Kong teachers continue to express deference 
to the norms of the "native speaker." Nor is it clear that the official endorse¬ 
ment of "local standards" would necessarily further the world Englishes cause, 
especially when one considers that varieties are typically caught not taught, 
and questions of norms and standards are invariably embedded in the par¬ 
ticular language cultures and traditions of such societies. One possible irmova- 
tion that might be considered here, however, is a much-increased provision 
of courses on "language awareness" (dealing with issues related to world 
Englishes) for teachers, teacher trainers, and other educators not only in 
Outer- or Expanding-Circle societies, but also for comparable groups in such 
Inner-Circle societies as the USA, UK, Australia, Canada, etc. The expanded 
accessibility of programs of this kind many help to clear the space for new and 
creative approaches to language education and the teaching of English, in a 
range of contexts worldwide. 

Kachru himself discusses these and related issues in a 1990 paper entitled 
"World Englishes and applied linguistics," where he notes the limitations of 
traditional applied linguistics perspectives on world Englishes, suggesting that 
these had been skewed by the ethnocentrisms of Inner-Circle practitioners, 
reliance on interlanguage and error analysis frameworks, and misconceptions 
concerning the sociolinguistic realities of multilingual Outer-Circle societies 
(Kachru, 1990). A later paper by Kachru and Nelson (1996) goes on to explore 
the ways in which the world Englishes approach might be adopted within the 
language classroom, suggesting a number of imaginative strategies that might 
be employed in teaching Englishes across a variety of educational settings, 
including multicultural education, the teaching of discourse pragmatics, and 
the teaching of new literatures in English (see also Kachru, 1997a). 

Brown (2000) surveys the resources for research and teaching in the field, 
and suggests a range of research and applied agendas for world Englishes. At 
the level of applied linguistics research, these include longitudinal studies of 
values and attitudes, textual studies in multicultural communities, empirical 
studies of attitude development and change, and world Englishes-based re¬ 
search on second-language acquisition. Related educational research might 
then involve comparative classroom-based studies across the three circles (what 
have elsewhere been dubbed ENL, ESL, and EEL contexts), and the evaluation 
of learning/teaching materials. Brown also suggests an activist role for world 
Englishes scholars in organizing conferences, publishing, designing texts and 
curricular, and playing a leadership role in professional communities world¬ 
wide (see also Kachru, 1997a; and Matsuda, 2002). 

In the last ten years or so, there has been a growing awareness of the 
world Englishes paradigm among applied linguists and others in Outer-Circle 
English-using African and Asian societies. There has also been an evident 
response to the world Englishes paradigm in many academic circles in the 
USA, partly in resonance, one speculates, to the relatively high levels of immi¬ 
gration to the United States from Asian societies in recent years, and a nascent 
awareness of world Englishes in an immigrant context (Lippi-Green, 1997). In 
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other educational settings, such as Europe, with its own crowded ecology of 
former colonial languages such as French, German, and Spanish, fhe academic 
response fo fhe world Englishes paradigm has been mixed. 

One particularly acufe problem af presenf remains fhe cenfer-periphery dom¬ 
ination in whaf has been called "English language indusfry" (McArfhur, 2001) 
fhroughouf fhe world. Academic publishing and fexfbook publishing in bofh 
applied linguistics and English language feaching is largely confrolled by a 
small number of publishing houses based in fhe UK and USA, who rely on a 
relatively small number of experfs for fheir experfise and professionalism. 
Historically, however, applied linguistics in bofh fhese sociefies did nof arise 
in a sociopolitical vacuum, buf came ouf of two rather different sets of experi¬ 
ences. In fhe case of Brifain, applied linguisfics emerged as a discipline during 
fhe 1960s and 1970s when significanf numbers of English language specialisfs 
were recruited fo assisf in various educafional projecfs in decolonizing Com- 
monwealfh sociefies. In fhe USA, in recenf decades, fhe greafesf impefus fo 
applied linguisfics and TESOL has come from immigranf educafion and ESL 
programs in fhe college and universify confexf. Bofh approaches seem now fo 
have coalesced around a body of shared practices, professionalism, and fheory 
(see, for example, Candlin and Mercer, 2001; Carter and Nunan, 2001; Kaplan, 
2002). Despite whaf may be fhe besf infenfions of Western pracfifioners 
fo develop an unbiased or af leasf politically neufral applied linguisfics af fhe 
level of fheory as well as pedagogic principles, if is difficulf fo ignore fhe 
imbalance befween fhe developed and developing world in many of fhe con- 
fexfs of English language feaching today. English language feachers in many 
of fhe Oufer-Circle and Expanding-Circle confexfs face difficulfies in ferms 
of condifions, facilities, and resources undreamed of in comparable Western 
insfifufions. Academics from fhese sociefies have parallel difficulfies in finding 
a voice in major journals in fhe field (alfhough nofable exceptions include 
English Today and World Englishes), as well as in book producfion. 

In fhis confexf, fhe Kachruvian approach offers a politics fhaf is balanced 
befween fhe pragmatic recognition of fhe spread of English(es) and fhe critical 
scrutiny of nafive-speaker ideologies from fhe Inner Circle. If also affirms 
fhe pluricenfricify and inclusivify signposted by Kachru and Smifh in fheir 
firsf ediforial sfafemenf for fhe World Englishes journal: "The editorial board 
considers fhe native and non-nafive users of English as equal parfners in de¬ 
liberations on uses of English and ifs feaching internationally ... The acronym 
WE fherefore apfly symbolizes fhe underlying philosophy of fhe journal and 
fhe aspirafions of fhe Ediforial Board" (Kachru and Smifh, 1985: 210). Whefher 
fhaf vision is realizable depends parfly on fhe flow of ideas and insighfs in 
af leasf two directions. A consideration of world Englishes is imporfanf fo 
applied linguisfics for a range of reasons. Nof leasf because researchers and 
feachers from Europe and Norfh America may have much fo learn from fhe 
experiences of fhe Oufer and Expanding Circles, bofh af levels of fheory and 
description, and in fhe considerafion of pedagogic "principles" and "practice." 
Af an individual level, fhe English language now plays an imporfanf role in 
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the lives of a rapidly increasing proportion of the world's population. From 
a global perspective, the sociolinguistically complex sites of English-using 
African and Asian societies are no mere exotic sideshow, but important sites 
of contact, negotiation, and linguistic and literary creativity. From the perspec¬ 
tive of applied linguistics, perhaps the major challenge from world Englishes 
is how the center-periphery balance might be best redressed, or "re-centered" 
and "pluricentered." This, however, is likely to be no easy task, given the 
continuing tendency at present, within both academia and publishing, toward 
the apparent commodification and homogenization of much of the work in 
this field, both theoretical and pedagogical. 
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16 Contact Linguistics and 
World Englishes 

RAJEND MESTHRIE 


1 Introduction 

The world Englishes paradigm is most closely associated with the foundational 
work of Braj Kachru in esfablishing fhe field of nafivized second-language 
variefies as a legifimafe area of academic sfudy. Af fhe same fime, Kachru has 
faken a proacfive applied linguistic sfand in fighting for fhe recognifion of 
fhese variefies as legifimafe in fheir confexfs of use. For Kachru, English in 
counfries such as India or Nigeria has developed ifs own norms which make if 
appropriafe fo ifs culfural and educational confexfs. As a fool of communica- 
fion wifhin fhese counfries, English has fo play a complemenfary role fo fhaf 
of fhe local languages in a finely balanced linguistic ecology. The sfrengfhs of 
fhe Kachruvian approach can be seen in ifs applicabilify beyond fhe realms 
of fhe former Brifish empire. If has furnished us wifh models, schemafa, and 
debafes fhaf would appear fo apply as well, fo varying degrees, fo French in 
Africa, Spanish in fhe New World, and fhe rise and fall of Russian in fhe 
former Sovief republics. 

The successes of fhe paradigm are clear: world Englishes sfudy is an essential 
parf of fhe branches of linguistics/sociolinguistics fhaf are characferized by labels 
like "language spread" and "confacf linguistics." In addition, fhe argumenf for 
fhe legifimafion of fhe variefies and for recognifion of fheir culfural value has 
made ifs mark in applied linguisfics. The perspecfive I wish fo highlighf is fhaf 
of confacf linguisfics, wifh variafionisf leanings, and a dose of social hisfory. 
This chapfer argues for a greafer degree of rapprochemenf between the fields 
of world Englishes (or New Englishes) and Confacf Linguisfics, building on 
fhe work of, infer alia, Kachru (1982,1983), Ho and Plaff (1993), and Mufwene 
(2001). Af fhe same fime, if pays attention fo cerfain aspecfs wifhin fhe 
variafionisf enferprise in sociolinguisfics (Labov, 1972 and subsequenfly). 

Four aspecfs of world Englishes sfudies awaif fuller attention: 

1 fhe foundafion of New Englishes vis-a-vis fhe inpuf; 

2 esfablishing a fruly comparative dafa base for linguisfic analysis; 
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3 refining our tools for describing and accounting for variation; 

4 describing language shift where it is taking place. 

1 shall provide brief motivations for (2) to (4), leaving fuller exploration to 
future research, before focusing in detail on phase (1). Regarding (2), "estab¬ 
lishing a truly comparative data base," the foundations have been clearly laid 
by a number of descriptions of individual varieties in the three journals in the 
field {World Englishes, English World-Wide, and English Today) and in pioneering 
dissertations at the University of Illinois (Urbana, Illinois, USA) and elsewhere. 
These have helped track down recurring similarities as well as idiosyncratic 
forms in world Englishes, and certain processes such as lectal shifting 
(the retention of earlier developmental forms for use along stylistic lines, in 
informal speech or interactions with basilectal speakers). The fact of lectal 
shifting (see, e.g.. Chew, 1995; Platt, 1975) makes it imperative to gather data 
within similar situations, so that a speaker's baseline can be ascertained and 
any ensuing stylistic shifts up or down can be tracked. Other sociolinguistic 
aspects pertaining to "register" are also methodologically important. Com¬ 
parative work should ideally not mix spoken and written data. Unfortunately, 
individual case studies do not always adhere to this desideratum. In some 
cases, analysts are correct in suggesting that certain features from written 
sources (newspaper articles, students' essays, conversations in a novel) are 
regular features of the variety concerned. However, writing often has its own 
conventions, some of which have little connection with features of speech. 
Newspaper headlines, for example, have their own conventions, such as the 
deletion of articles, use of present tense or passive without be, none of which 
draws on speech norms. No one says to a friend: I've got some hot news to tell 
you - Man bites dog in Illinois. We rarely have information on the editing pro¬ 
cess accompanying the written efforts cited in some world Englishes studies. 
The work of creative writers, particularly, needs to be cited with care, as they 
are concerned with creating a general effect via language, rather than using 
constructions with sociolinguistic veracity. Even the best-intentioned authors 
may be susceptible to linguistic stereotyping or might not be as knowledgable 
about linguistic norms as they and others believe. 

In other instances, even though a piece of creative writing may be written in 
English, its syntax and discourse patterns may be intended to reflect not the 
local variety of English, but the first language of the community concerned. 
Eamous examples are Raja Rao's novel Kanthapura (1938), and Gabriel Okara's 
The Voice (1970), reflecting, via very creative English, the idioms of Kannada 
and Ijaw, respectively. But these efforts tell us very little about the spoken 
English of those communities. 

This is not to suggest that written data is unimportant: for earlier periods 
concerning the genesis of world Englishes, written data may be all that 
analysts have to go on, and can provide valuable snippets of information for 
the linguist. Thus, non-literary written sources like ships' logs, court records, 
missionary diaries, boarding school documents, and the like can be as 
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valuable to the linguist as to the historian. And, obviously, for educational and 
literacy studies of New Englishes, sfudenf writing and revisions are fhe core 
maferial of analysis. 

For confemporary sfudies, fhough, spoken dafa is a sine qua non, which 
should ideally be gafhered along uniform lines. I suggesf fhaf principles well 
esfablished in variafionisf sociolinguistics be followed, wifh modifications as 
warranfed. Thai is, fieldwork should be underfaken wifh a reliable judgmenf 
sample of fhe communify concerned, culminating in informal fape-recorded 
inferviews. These should sfress fopics fhaf elicif exfended conversafion, fyp- 
ically fopics cenfered around local practices and experiences, including pos¬ 
sibly Labov's well-known "danger-of-deafh" module (1972: 92-5). Topics could 
be of a confroversial buf nof faboo nafure. The advanfage of fhe "Labovian" 
mefhodology is fhaf if provides comparable dafa gafhered under roughly fhe 
same condifions. Some sfudies of world Englishes have successfully utilized 
fhis mefhodology, af leasf af fhe level of dafa-gafhering (Ho and Plaff, 1993; 
Mesfhrie, 1992; Sharma, 2002). There is, however, an imporfanf caveaf, since 
fhe aim of urban dialectology is fo sfudy fhe vernacular, i.e. fhe leasf formal LI 
variefy fhaf speakers of a dialecf use. The obvious question is whefher fhe 
same techniques should apply fo world Englishes which are nof Lis and which 
are seldom appropriafe in fhe mosf informal local confexf. A related question 
is whefher speakers should only use English in a world Englishes inferview. If 
mighf be sociolinguisfically artificial fo expecf English fo be fhe only language 
used if fhe inferviewer and inferviewee share fhe same background. Bilingual 
behavior including mixing and swifching should be encouraged where nafural 
and expecfed. On fhe ofher hand, an inferviewer who is an oufsider may well 
elicif only English conversafion. Overall, fhere seems fo be no reason why fhe 
approach by "variafionisf" inferviewers would be inappropriafe for world 
Englishes research, excepf, perhaps, for "learner" varieties in fhe Outer Circle. 
If may well torn ouf fhaf discussions around school, education, and more 
"serious fopics" like local politics will be more prominenf in world Englishes 
confexfs fhan in urban dialecfology. 

The dafa provided in many accounfs of world Englishes do nof always meef 
fhe ideal requiremenfs we would like for formal sociolinguistics. Where a local 
feafure occurs, if is nof always clear from fhe descriptions how frequenf if is, 
which subgroups use if, and whaf ifs relafions fo more sfandard or colloquial 
"LI" consfrucfions are. An example of synfacfic analysis fhaf I believe lends 
ifself fo comparafive work is fhaf of Ho and Plaff (1993: 30-73) on fhe Singa¬ 
pore English copula. The work is explicif abouf ifs dafa base (inferviews wifh 
150 speakers of Chinese background, of which 100 were selecfed for sfudy on 
fhe grounds of clarify of recording and amounf of speech). Several consfruc¬ 
fions were fhen isolafed for sfudy along descriptive and developmenfal lines - 
fhe copula will serve as an example. Bofh presence and absence of fhe copula 
were charted ouf in a variefy of linguistic confexfs per speaker. A Huffman (or 
implicafional) scale was used fo show a reliable patterning of dafa according 
fo fhe linguisfic confexfs (_ Adj; _ V + -ing; _ Nom; _ hoc, efc.) and fhe 
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social variables (chiefly educational level). A VARBRUL analysis was per¬ 
formed to ascertain which factors favored deletion above others and which 
educational groups did so. The implicational scale gives a clear picture of a 
panchronic developmental path. I adapt Saussure's (1966: 95) term here to refer 
to the way that S 5 mchronic variation can be used to make deductions (despite 
Saussure's disavowal) about diachronic development, in this case the path¬ 
ways of L2 development. Under certain societal conditions, the (s 5 mchronic) 
pattern outlined by Ho and Platt might prove stable, with fossilization at one 
end of the continuum. Similar data from other world Englishes (and indeed 
from a non-Chinese group within Singapore) will verify whether the pathways 
of copula insertion are the same, whether substrate influence plays a role, or 
whether variation is random in different world Englishes. The implicational 
scale model and VARBRUL analysis might also be used to demonstrate (or 
test) whether there are qualitative differences between Irmer- and Outer-Circle 
varieties in respect of copula variation or other syntactic constructions. 

The desideratum of 150 speakers with 100 of them providing extensive, 
clear data is not likely to be met in EEL settings. But that may change in the 
globalizing world. Eurthermore, since adequate resources may not always be 
available to support large-scale study in many universities outside the Irmer 
Circle, smaller-scale studies adhering to the same principles could be under¬ 
taken, eventually leading to the desideratum of an in-depth, comparable data 
base. This call does not ignore the existence of corpora, such as ICE (Interna¬ 
tional Corpus of English). Corpora give the researcher the benefit of a wide 
range of texts (spoken and written) over long periods of time, and can profit¬ 
ably be used to answer specific issues raised in modem dialect description. 
But for comparative work leading to insights like those provided by an 
implicational scale, a controlled data base is preferable. A major problem with 
corpora is that information about speakers is not always forthcoming; nor are 
details of style, context, etc. 

Turning to point (4), it appears that language shift is on the increase world¬ 
wide: we are all aware of the alarming statistics on language endangerment. 
At the moment, some world Englishes that I term "language-shift varieties" 
are uncommon - South African Indian English (henceforth SAIE), Irish and 
other Celtic Englishes; possibly Singapore English; Native American (Indian) 
varieties; Aboriginal Australian varieties; and perhaps Yiddish English in parts 
of the US (see Mesthrie, 1992: 2-3 for references). There are reports of elites in 
some Outer-Circle communities shifting to English as sole home language. To 
some extent this is happening in South Africa; and de Klerk's (2000) research 
in the eastern Cape shows that it is not just the elites who are voluntarily 
shifting to English. Is it the case that language shift throws up more variation 
than does balanced bilingualism? Certainly the greatest variation in world 
Englishes seems to be reported in Singapore English, Irish English, SAIE, 
and some varieties of American Indian English. And SAIE certainly shows 
immensely more variation than its antecedent L2 variety in India. Is it the case 
that adults involved in the early stages of language shift are the ones who are 
responsible for the greatest number of irmovations, and that children involved 
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in the late stages of language shift (and/or the first post-shift generation) are 
the ones who act as selectors and stabilizers from fhis pool of varianfs? We 
musf leave fhis fopic for fufure research. 


2 Early Contact History 

The field of creolisfics (or pidgin and creole linguistics) has shown how de- 
failed archival research can illuminafe earlier forms of confacf languages and 
offer a firmer foundafion againsf which fo fesf characferizafions of creoles and 
fheories of creolizafion (e.g.. Baker, 1995). In particular, fhe relative confribu- 
fions of fhe supersfrafe, subsfrafe, and universals of one sorf or anofher is an 
area of infense research and debafe in creolisfics. Much of fhe research in 
world Englishes has been on fhe fransfer from subsfrafes fo New Englishes, 
one of fheir imporfanf characferisfics. Yef fransfer is nof unconsfrained. Here, 
Mufwene's (2001: 18) notion of a "pool of varianfs" and of subsequenf selec- 
fion from if are useful: "While inferacfing wifh each ofher, speakers confribufe 
feafures fo a pool from which fhey make fheir selections fhaf can affecf fhe 
evolutionary frajecfory of a language." I suggesf fhaf in a confacf sifuafion 
fhere is a difference between transfer af fhe early "adding fo pool of varianfs" 
sfage, which is relatively unconsfrained, as againsf fhe selecfion sfage, which 
is consfrained by principles such as Andersen's (1983) "fransfer fo somewhere." 
Andersen proposed fhaf a feafure is fransferred from LI fo L2 if and only if 
fhere is fhe capacify for such a misgeneralizafion in fhe fargef language ifself. 
Af fhe same fime, we have seen fhaf fhere appear fo be universal sfrafegies of 
simplification and complexificafion in confacf varieties (buf fhis is nof fhe 
concern of fhis paper). 

As a main focus, I fum fo fhe issue of "inpuf" in world Englishes: fhe 
"shape" of fhe supersfrafe should nof be faken for granfed. Many New Englishes 
are compared fo Sfandard British or US English for reasons of convenience, as 
we have all done in our research. Buf such use of modem Sfandard Brifish 
English (or somefimes US English) as a sorf of mefalanguage should nof be 
faken fo imply fhaf fhis is fhe relevanf supersfrafe for New English sfudy. Eor 
hisforical veracify, we need fo keep in mind (1) fhaf sfandard English of fhe 
period of explorafion, frade, and colonizafion was slighfly differenf from Eng¬ 
lish in fhe fwenfiefh and fwenfy-firsf cenfuries; and (2) fhaf such sfandard 
English was nof fhe only inpuf in fhe formation of New Englishes. 

The supersfrafe was also shaped by sailors, soldiers, advenfurers, hunfers, 
divers, fradespeople, indenfured workers, planfafion owners, overseers, sef- 
flers, and schoolfeachers. This was, fo say fhe leasf, a rafher varied inpuf, 
which cautions fhaf fhe nofion of a fargef language (TL) is an idealization; 
more offen, and cerfainly oufside fhe classroom, fhe TL was a varied and 
"moving" fargef. If is safe fo assume fhaf very few of fhese infroducers of 
English held MA cerfificafes in TESOL. 

A discussion of poinf (1) above - fhaf sfandard English of fhe sevenfeenfh 
and eighfeenfh cenfuries differed from modem Sfandard Brifish English - 
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is clearly too great a task to do justice to in this chapter. Instead, by way 
of exemplification, a few of fhe main feafures fhaf were once sfandard are 
lisfed here: 

1 unsfressed do: 

(1) ... Thee 11. day of lune, fhe King did anoinf fhe Generali wifh rifch 
oinfmenf, and called him his son. (Governors and Assisfanfs of fhe 
Easf India Merchanfs, 1603) 

2 fhe use of for to wifh infinifives: 

(2) A Billef is a piece of Gleff Wood for fo Bum (R. Holme, 1688, died in 
fhe OED) 

3 fhe dafive of advanfage: 

(3) I got me a servant at Harwich (Defoe, 1724, cifed in Visser, 1963: 630) 

4 use of you was for singular and you were for plural (in fhe eighfeenfh cen- 
fury af leasf). 

Some of fhese may have sfabilized in one or anofher variefy of world Englishes, 
as I suggesf in sections 4 and 5.1 now fum fo less sfandard supersfrafal inpuf 
in fhe periods of explorafion and colonization. 


3 Sailors 

Bailey and Maynor (1988) carried ouf a survey of "Ship English," as recorded 
in fhe logs of fhe Brifish Navy between 1631 and 1730, with a view to ascer¬ 
taining which features of New World Creoles may be affribufable fo fhis 
sociolecf. As many of fhe sailors, including many capfains and masfers, were 
nof well educafed, fheir written norms do nof disguise fheir speech norms fo a 
very greaf exfenf. A fair picfure of fhis sociolecf fhus emerges. Ship English 
may nof have been an enfirely aufonomous, monolifhic, or sfable variefy: if 
musf have drawn on non-sfandard English, regional dialecfs, and slang. Bailey 
and Ma 5 mor demonsfrafe how Ship English differed from fhe sfandard Eng¬ 
lish of fhe times in respecf of presenf-fense marking; forms of fhe verb be; pasf 
fenses of weak verbs and sfrong verbs; a-prefixing wifh parficiples; and so 
forfh. The presenf fense for verbs used 0, -s and -th, buf fhe disfribufion of 
fhese was differenf from fhaf in fhe confemporary sfandard. Bailey and Ma 5 mor 
(1988: 199) found fhaf fhird-person singular forms are sometimes unmarked: 

(4) fhe Comondore [sic] who arrived here fhis Day and seem fo be very well 
pleased. 


More common is fhe occurrence of -s on ofher fhan fhird-person singular verbs: 
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(5) ... gross corail Racks [sic] which makes you ride with a short scope. 

Such examples give pause for thought even for New English sfudies, as 
absence of -s is a frequenfly remarked-upon characferisfic of some variefies. 
Cape Flafs English (spoken by people formerly classified "coloured" in and 
around Cape Town) has a rule fhaf allows -0 for fhird-person singular verbs 
and -s for fhird-person plural. Was fhe inherenf variabilify in fhe inpuf a 
confribufing facfor? Clearly fhe shape of fhe supersfrafe needs fo be sfudied 
carefully for specific New English variefies. Amongsf Bailey and Maynor's 
examples is an infriguing use of use to in a combinafion wifh presenf fense 
do fhaf is reminiscenf of a consfrucfion in Singapore English: 

(6) in fhis bay vessels do use fo sfop for wanf of a wind. 

The use of fhe presenf fense (habifual, according fo Bailey and Ma 5 mor, 
1988: 206) do use in (6) here implies They used fo sfop and still do'). In 
Singapore and Malaysia fhe form use(d) to also signifies pasf habifual fense 
exfending info fhe presenf (i.e., non-complefive): 

(7) My mofher, she use fo go fo Pulau Tikus markef [implying 'she still does 
so']. (Plaff, Weber, and Ho, 1984: 71) 

While I do nof advocafe fhaf all such consfrucfions are necessarily super- 
sfrafal, I am suggesting caution for a less subsfrafophile inferprefafion of New 
English variabilify. 


4 Settlers and Traders 

One researcher who does fake a conservative view of fhe New Englishes is Jim 
Davy (2000). Davy argues fhaf in New English sfudies if has become common 
fo deduce, falsely, fhaf deviafion from modern Sfandard English is prima facie 
evidence of linguisfic and/or "normic newness." In fhe field of lexis, he shows 
from careful use of fhe Oxford English Dictionary (OED) fhaf feafures fhoughf 
fo be unique fo parfs of Africa have a long history in fhe UK. Alleged Wesf 
Africanisms like how now?, not so?, trinket (for 'a precious fhing, a jewel'), 
and to move with a group are recorded in fhe OED wifh Brifish sources, from, 
respectively, c.1838-78, 1606-1978, 1533-1774, and 1697. Anofher apparenf 
innovation in Wesf African English, including Pidgin, is beef for 'caffle, head 
of caffle'. According fo fhe OED, however, fhis usage was a parf of Brifish 
English up until fhe ninefeenfh cenfury (sg. beef, pi. beeves, for 'any animal of 
fhe ox-kind'). 

Davy conjecfures fhaf some S 5 mfacfic consfrucfions reported as disfincfively 
New English such as single comparatives (e.g., than for 'more fhan' as in He 
values his car than his wife) and use of be + ing wifh sfafives (I am having a cold) 
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may turn out to have LI trajectories, too. To this I would add the form wide¬ 
spread in sub-Saharan Africa can be able, which was once used by sixfeenfh- 
and sevenfeenfh-cenfury aufhors, including Thomas More, Shakespeare, 
Congreve, and Dryden (see Visser, 1969: 1738): 

(8) ... nor al fhe good words in fhe world ... can be able fo profyfe fhe man. 
(Sir Thomas More, 1534) 

In order fo esfablish such supersfrafal confinuify convincingly, feafures 
musf be shown fo emanafe from fhe righf speakers af fhe righf fime. In fhis 
vein, Mesfhrie and Wesf (1995) underfook a survey of seffler English of Soufh 
Africa of fhe 1820s, focusing on unpublished archival letters written by new 
settlers fo fhe governors. As was common, people leaving Brifain for fhe 
colonies were largely of working-class origins. Their handwriting ifself some- 
fimes gives a clear indication of fheir unfamiliarify wifh fhe pracfice of 
wrifing; buf since problems in fhe new colony were pressing, fhey fell fhe 
urgency of committing fheir fhoughfs in wrifing fo fhe governor. One such 
less-fhan-fully-liferafe seffler (Jeremiah Goldswain, a sawyer from Bucking¬ 
hamshire) oufdid everyone in keeping a defailed diary, which was evenfually 
published in fwo volumes (Long, 1946/49). The archival maferials give a fasci- 
nafing view of language variation, including fhe exisfence of many feafures 
which did nof survive fhe process of koineizafion in Soufh Africa. Buf several 
did, including a few fhaf have been misfakenly impufed fo subsequenf 
Afrikaans influence, e.g. fhe adjecfive wifh infinifive as in (9): 

(9) The leaves ... quife capable fo wifhsfand even fhe severesf frosf. 

Mesfhrie and Wesf found an unexpecfedly large amounf of variafion in 
seffler speech in Soufh Africa, in which a number of forms usually associafed 
wifh L2 English were presenf. 

1 Omissions. These included fhe following: deferminers in cerfain confexfs 
(10-13); prepositions affer cerfain verbs (14-17); possessive's (18-20); and -s 
on fhird-person singular verbs (21-2): 

(10) in order fo procure [0] living for my wife and family. 

(11) mosf probably [0] greaf parf of fhose pofafoes are by fhis fime unfif for 
use. 

(12) fhis was [0] maffer of facf. 

(13) could I be permitted here fo receive fhe fhird of my deposif which [0] 
govemmenf proposed fo be repaid me on landing. 

(14) He promised him leave fo go fo Cape Town fo complain [0] me [0] his 
Excellency. 
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(15) relative to our colonial passes which were sent from your office [0] 
Cape Town fo Grahamsfown. [in] 

(16) and fhaf fhe finding [0] personal securify may nof be required, [of] 

(17) Buf on attending af fhe office fhis morning I learn wifh much regref [0] 
your indisposifion. [of] 

(18) af fhe Governmenf expence ... 

(19) on hearing of your Lordship design fo visif fhe fronfier ... 

(20) which has fofally exhausfed your Memorialisf finances. 

(21) your Memorialisf humbly hope your Excelency will be so kind ... 

(22) fhe fofal impossibilify of procuring flour or bread ... induce your 
Memorialisfs ... 

2 Non-standard morphosyntactic forms. Those fhaf recur (variably) in fhe 
seffler corpus are: 

(a) double negafion; 

(b) variation in fhe use of complementizers, especially zero after verbs like 
request, expect, state, conceive, which require an over! complemenfizer in 
fhe sfandard foday; 

(c) use of is and was wifh plural subjecfs; singular form you was', 

(d) have wifh fhird-person singular subjecfs and has wifh fhird-person plural 
subjecfs; 

(e) use of -s endings wifh verbs following a plural subjecf; 

(f) plural endings for non-counf nouns like progresses, evidences, sujferings, hopes. 

For furfher examples, see Mesfhrie and Wesf (1995: 127-9). 

3 The dative of advantage. Amongsf synfacfic consfrucfions fhaf were once 
sfandard is fhe dafive of advanfage. This consfrucfion survives in Gape Flafs 
English, where if is frequenfly misdiagnosed by purisfs as an incorrecf use of 
fhe reflexive: 

(23) I'm gorma buy me a car. 

This consfrucfion (also known as fhe efhical dafive in Middle English sfudies) 
implies fhaf fhe action expressed by fhe verb accrues some advanfage fo fhe 
subjecf (which was hisforically in fhe dafive case). Alfhough many of fhe 
senfences appear fo admif a reinforcive reflexive nuance, fhis is nof always 
fhe case, as (24) suggesfs in anofher confexf (LI Appalachian English): 
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(24) I'm gonna write me a letter to my cousin Tom. (Christian, 1991: 16) 

Here the writing of the letter accrues some advantage (like personal satisfac¬ 
tion) to the subject: the reflexive inferprefafion *rm gonna write myself a letter to 
my cousin Tom is inadmissible. Though fhe dafive of advanfage is sfigmafized 
foday, if was once sfandard. If was broughf fo Soufh Africa by a large number 
of sefflers (Mesfhrie and Wesf, 1995), who frequenfly wrofe lines like fhe one 
in (25) in fheir reporfs fo fhe Governor in Cape Town: 

(25) ... your memorialisf fhen builf him a house on a spof of Ground. 

(Mesfhrie and Wesf, 1995: 124) 

Inferesfingly, fhis consfrucfion was soon losf in settler speech as people rose 
in fhe social world in Soufh Africa, especially after fhe capifal accumulation 
consequenf on fhe precious mefals boom of fhe 1860s onwards. Buf before if 
did so, if sfabilized in one L2 variefy of fhe counfry. A challenge fo world 
Englishes sfudies is fo ascerfain why cerfain supersfrafal feafures sfabilized in 
some ferrifories buf nof ofhers. Is fhere a reversal of Andersen's 'fransfer fo 
somewhere' principle? In reversing fhis principle fo accounf for refenfions like 
fhaf of fhe dafive of advanfage, one mighf conjecfure whefher a supersfrafal 
feafure being jettisoned in fhe sfandard will survive better if fhere is some 
reinforcemenf in a prominenf subsfrafe language. 

In facforing regional dialecfs info fhe supersfrafe, especial attention oughf fo 
be paid fo varieties like Scofs and Irish English. The Scofs were influenfial as 
schoolfeachers in many colonies, whilsf fhe Irish often occupied a lower sfafus 
as indenfured laborers working side-by-side wifh locals or imporfed slaves, 
especially (buf nof exclusively) in New World confexfs - see Rickford (1986: 
251). The diffusion of feafures like youse (plural of 'you') in Cape Elafs and 
ofher Englishes (in fhe US and Ausfralia) occurred from Irish English. Scoffish 
English is a possible source for ifems like to fright for ('fo be afraid of') and 
mines ('mine') in SAIE. 


5 Missionaries 

Missionaries were a significanf presence in mosf colonies and formed an 
imporfanf linguistic link as infroducers of Wesfem education and as early 
recorders of indigenous languages. As fhere have been few sfudies of fheir 
own variefies, fhe defaulf assumpfion is fhaf fhey were speakers or propon- 
enfs of sfandard English. Mesfhrie (1996) shows fhaf, for af leasf one colony, 
fhis assumpfion is unwarranfed for fhe period when English was firsf infro- 
duced. In fhe Cape Colony, Soufh Africa, Brifish rule was esfablished firsf in 
1795 and fhen again in 1806. Missionary and army acfivify preceded fhe arrival 
of a Brifish civilian elemenf by a good 20 years. The firsf missionaries from fhe 
London Missionary Sociefy (LMS) were senf over in 1799 wifh fhe aim of 
converfing fhe local people and infroducing Christian and Wesfem concepfs 
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via education. What the missionaries lacked in numbers they made up in 
amount of contact with, influence over, and inferesf in fhe local populace 
("Hoffenfofs" in fhe wesfem Cape, Xhosa in fhe easfern Cape). A survey of fhe 
unpublished letters and journals of fhe firsf generafion of missionaries reveals 
a surprising number of fhem fo be confinenfal Europeans wifh liffle know¬ 
ledge of English or working-class LI English speakers wifh liffle familiarify 
wifh fhe convenfions of liferacy and sfandard English. As an example of fhe 
firsf group, (26) is fhe opening senfence in fhe journal of Revd Kayser (bom in 
Saxony, 1800), addressed fo his employers af fhe LMS: 

(26) I hope fhaf you my universal letter, dafed fhe 22nd of June, which our 
safe arrival in Capetown menfioned, wifh fhe exfracf of my diary, which 
I fhe 6fh of Augusf foo Mr. Beck who embarked wifh fhe Eerrie for 
London delivered have, in safely have recieved. (October 12, 1827) 

Clearly Kayser himself was an inferlanguage English user who, af fhe fime 
of his arrival, was so unsure of his English as fo resorf fo a liferal franslafion 
from his mofher fongue (German) in his written English. Alfhough his jour¬ 
nals give an indicafion of improvemenf in English, he carmof really be said fo 
have mastered if. Yef he sfarfed a school for Xhosa children and was ifs Eng¬ 
lish teacher. (This, from fhe pupils' perspecfive, gives a new fwisf fo fhe ferm 
"comprehensible inpuf"!)^ Kayser was only a slighf excepfion; fhere were ofher 
Dufch and German missionaries laboring in fhe Gape af fhis fime, whose 
English varied from mid-inferlanguage fo close fo fhe TL. Surprisingly, some 
English missionaries also fell uncomforfable in wrifing English. Missionary 
work was nof always dicfafed by ofher-worldly concerns alone. Eor some, if 
was a source of employmenf and an avenue for a beffer life overseas fhan as a 
craftsman wifh liffle educafion in England (Warren, 1967: 11-12). Revd Ayliff, 
for example, who originally came over as a seffler, kepf a diary which has 
been described by ifs editors, Hewson and van der Rief (1963: 9), as confaining 
"errors in grammar, spelling and puncfuafion on almosf every page, and fhe 
use of cliches ..." Whilsf fhis characferizafion describes his lack of liferacy and 
literary skills, his diary reveals a greaf deal of variation befween sfandard 
and non-sfandard forms of concord {was versus were), prepositions, relafive 
pronouns and fhe like: 

(27) Whaf have I done fhis lasf year whaf have I done doesn'f amounf fo 
nofhing. Gan only speak a few words of Dufch instead of being a sufficienf 
masfer fo speak if wifh Ereedom? (Ayliff, 1823, died in Mesfhrie, 1996: 
150) 

The average English missionary's skill in his native language was superior 
fo fhaf of Ayliff, yef he was nof alone in being uncomforfable in fhe grammaf- 
ical and discourse convenfions of fhe sfandard form of fhe language. If is nof 
yef known whefher Soufh Africa's mission field was exceptional in fhis regard, 
and if so, why fhaf should be. Preliminary investigation of fhe repertoires of 
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missionaries elsewhere suggests that in India, whilst some English missionar¬ 
ies were of the working class, this was not widespread (Piggin, c.1984: 34). Of 
550 missionaries based in India in fhe period 1789-1859, Piggin lisfs 114 as 
being of fhe working class (c.l984: 37); on fhe ofher hand, he menfions 88 as 
skilled arfisans, mechanics, shop assisfanfs, laborers, efc.: 

The teachers who became missionaries in India then, were drawn from the better 
educated, professionally conscious, ranks of teachers. Only a few were like Joseph 
Fletcher who had yet to discover punctuation. 

For West Africa, Moorhouse (1973: 324) draws an engaging picfure of lin- 
guisfic diversify in fhe supersfrafe, citing a letter from Bishop Towzer: 

"There was Kelleway," he [= Bishop Towzer] wrote home to his sister, "teaching 
Devonshire of the broadest kind, Sivill the most undoubted Lincolnshire, and 
Adams indulging in low cockney slang where 'grub' stands habitually for 'food' 
and 'kid' for 'child.' The effect was that the boys who heard all this jargon were 
naturally puzzled and, with the exception of a few such sentences like 'O, my 
Eye' and the like made but a small advance in speaking English." 

Such dialect phonology is sometimes claimed to have passed on to the emer¬ 
gent local dialects of English, fhough if is nof clear fhaf fhey could have been 
widespread or long-lasfing wifhin fhe "pool of varianfs." Similar suggestions 
of dialecf inpuf are given by Kirk-Greene (1971) concerning Wesf Africa, and 
Alexander Kerr (1968), fhe firsf principal of Forf Hare College for Black people 
in Soufh Africa: 

There is .. . scope for research into how enduring is the effect of the regional 
accent of the English teacher on the West African student. Can the trained 
listener perceive traces of the long line of German and Swiss teachers of English 
in Ghana and Nigeria? For how long will so many of the Northern Nigerian 
secretarial grade speak with a Glaswegian intonation acquired from their sole 
instructor for eleven years? Now comes a new influence. This is the steady flow 
of American Peace Corps teachers to West African schools, over a thousand in 
the past few years. (Kirk-Greene, 1971: 129) 

Even the English was variegated according to the school or missionary institu¬ 
tion the students had attended. Eor one could easily distinguish those who had 
been educated in Presbyterian from those in Anglican or Methodist schools and 
also from those who had been trained in a French or German environment. The 
broad vowels and the trilled "r"s of the Scottish missionaries raised no difficul¬ 
ties for me, and when I overheard one of the students reciting "Frriends, Rromans, 
Countrrymen, lend me your earrs" I was uncertain whether he was "taking me 
off" or was attempting to speak that brand of English most recently introduced! 
(Kerr, 1968: 51; cited by Magura, 1984: 56) 

Schmied (1991: 11) is more cautious in suggesting that "both the missionar¬ 
ies in the West and the settlers in the South still looked upon England as their 
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model in matters pertaining to the language standard (although most of them 
did not speak Standard English themselves)." Despite the extreme variability, 
the missionaries' influence musf have been considerable, as fhey were fhe ones 
who converfed fhe locals fo Chrisfianify and infroduced fhe use of English. In 
Mesfhrie (1999) I argue fhaf fhe survival of unsfressed do in Cape Elafs English 
is mosf likely fo be due fo fhe influence of fhe confinenfal European mission¬ 
aries, who used if nof only in fheir preaching sfyles based on fhe King James 
Bible (as in (30)), buf in fheir letters and journals, too: 

(28) We did go fo fhe beach yesferday. (contemporary Cape Elafs English) 

(29) Buf some did waif fill I had finished. (Revd Kayser, 1833) 

(30) And fhey did beaf fhe gold info fhin plafes. (Exodus 39: 14; King James 
Bible) 

Alfhough unsfressed do was once sfandard, if waned in fhe sfandard variefy 
from fhe eighfeenfh cenfury onwards. If does nof occur in fhe seffler corpus of 
fhe 1820s, fhough a more formal perlocufionary legal or affective do is used as 
parf of fhe wriffen sfyle as in I do declare in the most solemn manner that... The 
semantics of unsfressed do in fhe missionaries' correspondence, on fhe ofher 
hand (highlighting a salienf or new VP acfivify), fifs very well wifh presenf- 
day New English norms on fhe Cape Elafs. A reinforcing effecf may well be 
from Afrikaans subsfrafe (McCormick, 1995; Mesfhrie, 1999). 


6 Soldiers 

Among fhe earliesf teachers and propagafors of English in fhe colonies were 
soldiers. Shivachi (1999) discusses fhe significance of fhe King's African Rifles 
in disseminafing a knowledge of English in Easf Africa in fhe early fwenfiefh 
cenfury. In an early affempf fo provide educafion fo Indians on some sugar 
esfafes in ninefeenfh-cenfury Nafal, discharged soldiers from fhe Indian army 
were recruifed, since fhey had acquired some knowledge of an Indian lan¬ 
guage. This projecf was soon abandoned, for, as fhe Superinfendenf's reporf 
of 1880 puf if, "fheir conducf was nof such as fo command fhe respecf of 
fhose among whom fheir work lay" (Brain, 1983: 205). The role of soldiers as 
feachers and fhe sfafus of colonial soldiers' English as a sociolecf have sfill fo 
be invesfigafed. The Indian Army, composed largely of baffalions drawing on 
Hindus, Sikhs, and Muslims from various regions, was involved in fhe inifial 
conquesfs fhaf led fo fhe colonization of many Soufh Asian ferrifories such as 
Malaysia, Burma, efc. Whaf was fheir role in spreading a local Soufh Asian 
variefy of Brifish English? Whaf was fhe role of fhe famous Gurkha baffalions 
in esfablishing English in fheir own counfry (Nepal) and adjacenf ferrifories 
where fhey foughf? And finally, alfhough fhe officers spoke Sfandard English 
(RP af fhe highesf levels), whaf was fhe English of fhe Brifish rank and file like? 
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7 Teachers 

Finally, in characterizing the superstrate via its intermediaries, the teachers 
(British as well as local) should not be forgotten. An important intermediary of 
fhe supersfrafe was Indian English ifself. As one of fhe earliesf colonies and 
fhe jewel in fhe imperial crown, India offen supplied English feachers when 
new Asian colonies were esfablished. This applies af leasf fo Sri Lanka (Kachru, 
1983a), Malaysia, and Singapore (Plaff and Weber, 1980). Perhaps some New 
English feafures were diffused or af leasf reinforced in fhis way, nofably 
fhe following: by-heart as a verb (31-2); alphabets as a ferm for Teffers of fhe 
alphabef'; further studies for 'higher educafion'; and tuition(s) for 'paid fuifion 
oufside school hours': 

(31) Pie by-hearfed his work. 

(32) By-hearfing should be avoided. 

Again, we awaif more careful sociohisforical work in fhis area. 


8 Conclusion 

In fhis chapfer, I have argued fhaf fhe historical inpuf fo individual variefies 
of world Englishes should nof be ignored. This is nof intended fo diminish 
fhe imporfance of fhe classroom as fhe main provider of "inpuf" and as fhe 
main sife af which world Englishes were forged. There musf have been some 
inferplay between pupils' original interlanguages born in the classroom, the 
informal dialed used by LI speakers, and fhe pidgin Englishes (or ofher 
"performance variefies") which appeared in many colonized ferrifories. Un¬ 
covering information abouf fhese early sfages and assessing fheir relafive 
imporfance is one of fhe excifing challenges facing world Englishes sfudies. 


NOTE 


1 Kayser was assisted in his teaching and later by his daughter, Charlotte 

by his wife, Christina Maria Boehre, Margaret (born 1829). 
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17 Varieties of World 
Englishes 

KINGSLEY BOLTON 


1 Introduction 

The concepts of language variety and variation lie at the heart of the world 
Englishes enterprise, not least because many researchers in this field have 
identified their interests as the study of "varieties of English," "localized vari¬ 
eties of English," "non-native varieties of English," "second-language varieties 
of English," and "new varieties of English." The issue of linguistic variety is 
also central to both traditional dialectology and contemporary linguistics, where 
it is often subsumed into the study of language variation and change. 

The notion of world Englishes, in its turn, may be seen as having both a 
wider and narrower application. The wider application of the concept sub¬ 
sumes very many different approaches to the study of English worldwide 
(including varieties-based studies) ranging from the Celtic Englishes of Brit¬ 
ain, through diverse varieties in the USA, Australia, New Zealand, and Africa 
to English in Europe and Asia, and also involves the study of discourse and 
genre in those contexts where English is regarded as a second or foreign 
language. The narrower application of the term, however, refers to schools of 
thought closely associated with the Kachruvian approach, many of which are 
discussed in the other chapters to this volume. Elsewhere (see Chapter 15), I 
note that research on world Englishes in the wider sense includes at least a 
dozen distinct approaches, including those of English studies, corpus lin¬ 
guistics, the sociology of language, features-based and dialectological studies, 
pidgin and creole research, Kachruvian linguistics, lexicographical approaches, 
popularizer accounts, critical linguistics, and futurological approaches. 

In this context, the use of the term "Englishes" consciously emphasizes the 
autonomy and plurality of English languages worldwide, whereas the phrase 
"varieties of English" suggests the heteronomy of such varieties to the 
common core of "English." The "double-voicedness" of such nomenclature 
(English vs. Englishes) resonates with the much-cited Bahktinian distinction 
between "centrifugal" and "centripetal" forces in language change. Leaving 
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such tensions aside to begin with, I start by discussing the notion of "variety" 
within the context of world Englishes, and fhen affempf fo unravel discussions 
of fhe wider fheorefical confexf in fhe lafer secfions of fhe chapfer. 


2 Language Varieties and Varieties of English 

Af firsf glance, fhe concepf of "variefies" in fhis confexf seems useful and 
unproblemafic, as "variefy" in fhe singular is fypically defined as a neufral 
label applicable fo many differenf fypes of language use, as may be seen in a 
number of definifions of fhe ferm: 

A term used in sociolinguistics and stylistics to refer to any system of lin¬ 
guistic EXPRESSION whose use is governed by situational variables. In some 
cases, the situational distinctiveness of the language may be easily stated, 
as in many regional and occupational varieties (e.g., London English, religious 
English); in other cases, as in studies of social class, the varieties are more 
difficult to define, involving the intersection of several variables (e.g., sex, age, 
occupation). Several classifications of language varieties have been proposed, 
involving such terms as dialect, register, medium and field. (Crystal, 1997: 
408) 

A neutral term used to refer to any kind of language - a dialect, accent, sociolect, 
style or register - that a linguist happens to want to discuss as a separate entity for 
some particular purpose. Such a variety can be very general, such as "American 
English," or very specific, such as "the lower working-class dialect of the Lower 
East Side of New York City." (Trudgill, 2003: 139-40) 

We can use "variety" to mean a language, a dialect, an idiolect or an accent; it is 
a term which encompasses all of these. The term "variety" is an academic term 
used for any kind of language production, whether we are viewing it as being 
determined by region, by gender, by social class, by age or by our own inimitable 
individual characteristics. (Bauer, 2003: 4) 

Randolph Quirk in The Use of English (1962), was one of fhe firsf in fhe 
confemporary period fo discuss "variefies" of English wifh reference fo fhe 
descripfion of English "sfandards" worldwide. In fhis early work. Quirk made 
a plea for linguisfic tolerance, arguing fhaf: 

English is not the prerogative or "possession" of the English .. . Acknowledging 
this must - as a corollary - involve our questioning the propriety of claiming that 
the English of one area is more "correct" than the English of another. Certainly, 
we must realise that there is no single "correct" English, and no single standard of 
correctness. (Quirk, 1962: 17-18)* 

Similar arguments were put forward in fhe same era by Halliday, McIntosh, 
and Sfrevens (1964), who discussed variefies of English in a range of 
decolonizing confexfs. During fhe colonial era, fhey nofed, "if seemed fofally 
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obvious and immutable that the form of English used by professional people 
in England was fhe only conceivable model for use in educafion overseas" 
(1964: 292). Buf fhey argued fhaf by fhe 1960s an imporfanf shift had occurred 
and fhaf: 

English is no longer the possession of the British, or even the British and 
the Americans, but. .. exists in an increasingly large number of different 
varieties .. . But the most important development of all is seen in the emergence 
of varieties that are identified with and are specific to particular countries from 
among the former British colonies. In West Africa, in the West Indies, and in 
Pakistan and India ... it is no longer accepted by the majority that the English of 
England, with RP as its accent, are the only possible models of English to be set 
before the young, (pp. 293-4) 

They then went on to discuss the criteria for judging fhe use of a parficular 
variefy as a feaching model, suggesfing fhaf fhere are two major considera¬ 
tions: first, that it is used by a reasonably large number of educafed people; 
and, second, fhaf if is mufually infelligible wifh ofher varieties used by 
educafed speakers from ofher societies. Here fhey nofe fhaf "fo speak like an 
Englishman" is by no means fhe only or obvious fargef for fhe foreign learner" 
(p. 296). Halliday subsequenfly adopfed a varieties framework in a number 
of his lafer writings, including Halliday and Hasan (1989) which explores 
fhe dichofomy between "dialectal varieties" (dialects) and "diat 5 q)ic varieties" 
(registers). Strevens also maintained a strong interest in varieties of English 
worldwide, arguing for a recognition of "fhe 'Englishes' which consfifufe fhe 
English language" (Sfrevens, 1980: 90). 

Anofher imporfanf sfrand fhaf confribufed fo fhe sfudies of "varieties" came 
ouf of domestic sociolinguisfics. In 1979, Hughes and Trudgill published a 
volume enfifled English Accents and Dialects fhaf described variefies of English 
in fhe Unifed Kingdom. This was fhen followed by Trudgill and Harmah's 
International English, which focused on variefies of "sfandard English" world¬ 
wide. In fhe firsf edifion (1982), fhese included Ausfralian, New Zealand, Soufh 
African, Welsh, Norfh American, Scoffish, Irish, Wesf Indian, Wesf African, 
and Indian English. The fhird edifion (1994) added an expanded section 
on creoles, as well as descriptions of Singapore and Philippine English. The 
secfions dealing wifh "Inner-Circle" variefies predominafe, wifh some one 
hundred pages in fhe lafesf edifion allocafed fo "nafive-speaker" variefies, 
and fhirfy devofed fo creoles and second-language variefies. Cheshire's (1991) 
English around the World exfended fhis feafures-based approach fo include 
variafionisf perspectives of fhe Labovian approach. 


3 The Three Circles of Kachru 

One parficular consfrucf in fhe Kachruvian paradigm fhaf has been bofh influ¬ 
ential and confroversial has been fhe modeling of English worldwide in ferms 
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of the "Three Circles of English" (the "Inner," "Outer," and "Expanding" Cir¬ 
cles). The Three Circles model was first published in a 1985 book chapter that 
came out of a conference held to mark the fiftieth armiversary of the British 
Council (Kachru, 1985). In this paper, Kachru was concerned to elucidate the 
sociolinguistics of English "in its international context" with particular refer¬ 
ence to postcolonial societies. Here, the model was presented as a "digression" 
to preface the discussion of issues related to standardization, codification, and 
linguistic creativity. 

The Circles model was intended to represent (1) the types of spread of English 
worldwide, (2) the patterns of acquisition, and (3) the functional domains in which 
English is used internationally. The Inner Circle of the model referred to those 
societies where English is the "primary language," i.e., the USA, the UK, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. The Outer Circle was conceived as rep¬ 
resenting postcolonial Anglophonic contexts, a numerically large and diverse 
speech community, including such African and Asian societies as Nigeria, 
Zambia, India, and Singapore. Despite such diversity, the Outer-Circle com¬ 
munities share a number of characteristics, so that t 5 ^ically English is only 
one of the community languages in what are clearly multilingual societies; 
and English in such societies usually achieves some degree of official recogni¬ 
tion as an official, co-official, legal, or educational language. At the functional 
level, English is utilized in "un-English cultural contexts," and is used in a 
very wide range of domains both as an intranational and an international 
language, and as a language of literary creativity and expression: 

In other words, English has an extended functional range in a variety of social, 
educational, administrative, and literary domains. It also has acquired great depth 
in terms of users at different levels of society. As a result, there is significant 
variation within such institutionalized varieties. (Kachru, 1985:13; see also Kachru, 
2005: 211-20) 

The Expanding Circle is defined as comprising those areas where English is 
an "international language" and traditionally regarded as societies learning 
English as a Eoreign Language (EEL). Nations in the Expanding Circle at this 
time thus include China, Greece, Indonesia, Israel, Japan, Korea, Saudi Arabia, 
Taiwan, and the USSR (i.e., the former Soviet Union). 

Kachru then went on to note that English was spreading rapidly in non- 
Westem countries, as an "additional language" and "alternative language" 
in multilingual societies, in response to the demands of modernization and 
technology, as well as by other sociopolitical and sociolinguistic dynamics. 
In addition, whereas Irmer-Circle societies largely shared common cultural 
assumptions and similar political systems, the cultural contexts of the other 
two Circles included such diverse ideologies as Hinduism, Islam, Marxism, 
and Communism, giving English the potential for "a unique cultural plural¬ 
ism, and a linguistic heterogeneity and diversity which are unrecorded to this 
extent in human history" (p. 14). 
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In a number of other writings, Kachru has expanded on the notions of the 
"range" and "depth" of English in the Outer and Expanding Circles, establish¬ 
ing a dichotomy between "genetic nativeness" versus "functional nativeness" 
(Kachru, 1998). Here range refers to the functional repertoire of the language in 
such domains as government, law, business, family, friends, etc.; depth, on the 
other hand, refers to the uses of English available to people at different levels 
of society, ranging from the elites of business and the professions to lower- 
level workers, shopkeepers, taxi drivers, etc. Such issues of depth also influ¬ 
ence the lectal range of speakers, from basilectal varieties through to the acrolect. 
A second distinction is that between the norm-providing mechanisms of the 
Inner Circle (including grammars, textbooks, etc.) and the norm-dependent (or 
"norm-accepting") responses of the Expanding-Circle societies, such as China, 
Japan, etc. The situation in Outer-Circle societies is typically more complex, 
with a range of possible responses, including efforts to establish local norms. 
A number of Outer-Circle societies are thus "norm-developing," as in India 
and the Philippines. 

Kachru's conception of the Three Circles has only been one part of his the¬ 
orization of this field, but it has proved immensely influential. Nevertheless, 
despite its obvious robustness and utility, some critics have attempted to 
critique this model on the grounds that it favors standard and "national" 
varieties, ignores "grey areas," and simplifies discussion of linguistic diversity 
(Jenkins, 2003: 17-18). Others have argued in favor of the recognition of 
supranational varieties, including Modiano (1999, and this volume) who has 
proposed the model of English as an International Language (EIL), which 
features "centripetal" Circles and bases its description on proficient use of the 
language rather than the geographical provenance of speakers. A number of 
these critiques seem misdirected, however, given that Kachru himself anticip¬ 
ated a number of such points 20 years ago, when at the outset he noted that: 

The Outer Circle and the Expanding Circle cannot be viewed as clearly demar¬ 
cated from each other; they have several shared characteristics, and the status of 
English in the language policies of such countries changes from time to time. 
What is an ESL region at one time may become an EEL region at another time or 
vice versa. (Kachru, 1985: 13-14) 

More importantly, such critiques tend to miss the fact that the Circles 
concept is essentially intended as a historical model that conceptualizes the 
chronology of the diasporic origins of world Englishes. These diasporas were 
basically of two t 5 qtes: the first diaspora occurred with transportation of 
English to settler colonies in Australia, North America, and New Zealand; and 
the second occurred in British (and occasionally American) administrative 
colonies in around the globe, and especially in Africa and Asia. These two 
diasporas created very distinct colonial histories, not least because of the very 
different demographics of race involved (if, for example, we compare the 
USA with India). Nevertheless, a number of issues traverse the two diasporic 
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experiences, including questions relating to codification, standardization, and 
educational norms (Y. Kachru and Nelson, 2006). 

It might also be noted that the exponential spread of English since 1985 
has confinued over fhe lasf two decades in ways not entirely anticipated at 
that earlier date. Today, a list of fhe major fen English-knowing sociefies in 
fhe world would include nof only India buf also China (bofh wifh esfimafed 
populations of English speakers af around 200-300 million). Ofher Asian 
sociefies such as fhe Philippines (around 52 million speakers) and Japan (around 
40 million) are also more visible fhan in fhe pasf; alfhough fhe spread of 
English in such sociefies fhrough educafion also raises many issues concerning 
acquisition and "knowing-ness" fhaf are redefining fradifional notions of 
acquisition and proficiency. 


4 The Inner-Circle Diaspora 

Hisforically, fhe fransporfafion of fhe fwo exfemal diasporas of English men- 
fioned above were preceded by fhe spread of English fhroughouf fhe British 
Isles fo Wales, Scofland, and Ireland, which each have fheir own particular 
hisfories of language confacf. In fhe case of Wales, fhe polifical dominance 
of England was esfablished by fwo Acfs of Union in 1536 and 1542, when 
Welsh laws and cusfoms were abolished and fhe English language gained pre¬ 
eminence in law and adminisfrafion. English was also spread by fhe esfablish- 
menf of English-speaking townships, and fhe promotion of English in educafion. 
In fhe lafe eighfeenfh cenfury, mosf of fhe counfry was monolingual Welsh, 
buf widespread indusfrializafion and urbanizafion in fhe ninefeenfh cenfury 
hastened fhe spread of English. By 1921, 63 percenf of Welsh people were 
monolingual in English, and by 1981 fhaf had risen fo around 80 percenf of fhe 
population (Thomas, 1994: 103). Today, despife ifs somewhaf tow academic 
presfige in Wales (and fhe ongoing revival of fhe Welsh language), Welsh 
English as a disfincf variefy of fhe language is being sfudied by a number of 
linguisfs (Coupland and Thomas, 1990; Penhallurick, 1993). 

The history of Scottish English is inexfricably linked fo fhaf of "Scofs," whose 
hisfory as an autonomous Germanic language dates from 1100. While ifs 
confemporary usage is resfricfed fo a minorify of fhe rural population, Scofs is 
still seen as forming "fhe subsfrafum of general English in Scofland" (Aifken, 
1992: 899). Scofs achieved ifs greafesf prominence in fhe fiffeenfh and early 
sixfeenfh cenfuries, buf affer fhe Acf of Union in 1603, a decline in ifs presfige 
and use followed. Throughouf fhe ninefeenfh cenfury English rapidly gained 
ground fhrough fhe expansion of educafion. Scofs gradually losf fhe sfafus 
of an aufonomous language, and ifs posifion as a regional sfandard was even- 
fually supplanted by fhaf of "Scottish Sfandard English," "a compromise 
befween London sfandard English and Scofs" (McClure, 1994: 79). 

The earliesf record of fhe use of English in Ireland dales from 1250, buf 
English only began fo spread significanfly affer fhe esfablishmenf of Ulsfer 
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plantation in 1607, which introduced Scots English onto the island. By the 
early nineteenth century, language shift in Ireland toward English was well 
underway, a process that has continued to the present with only 3 percent of 
fhe population in 1983 claiming a "native-speaker" abilify in Irish Gaelic (Kallen, 
1994). McArfhur currenfly identifies a range of Irish varieties, including Hiberno- 
English, Irish English, and Ulster English (2002: 117; see Chapfers 2 and 3 in fhis 
volume). 

The firsf major variefy of English fo esfablish ifself oufside fhe British Isles 
was American English. The earliesf American colonies included Jamesfown, 
Virginia (1607) and Plymoufh, Massachusetts (1620). Over fhe following 150 
years, 13 colonies emerged along fhe easfern seaboard, where fhe majorify of 
sefflers were English speakers from various parfs of Brifain and Ulsfer. After 
fhe Unifed Sfafes achieved independence, Noah Websfer (1754-1843) gave 
voice fo a brand of linguistic pafriofism in his freafise. Dissertations on the 
English Language in 1789, which was followed by his dicfionary in 1828. By fhe 
ninefeenfh cenfury, debafes on fhe autonomy of American English had begun. 
In fhis era, subsfanfial discussion focused on fhe merifs of "Americanisms" 
versus sfandard Brifish usage, while ofher fopics included questions of dialec- 
fology, language sfandardizafion, immigration, and linguisfic borrowings from 
such sources as Dufch, German, Ifalian, Yiddish (Davis, 2003). Shorfly after 
World War I, H. L. Mencken published The American Language ([1919] 1921), 
which marked an imporfanf sfage in fhe codification of fhe US variefy of English. 
The sfudy of Ganadian English as a disfincf sysfem occurred somewhaf later 
(Glarke, 1993). 

The ofher major diasporic varieties of fhe Inner Gircle include Ausfralian 
English, New Zealand English, and Soufh African English. The firsf Ausfralian 
sefflers were largely convicfs who began fo arrive from 1788. By 1840, around 
130,000 prisoners had been fransporfed fo prisons in Ausfralia from Brifain. 
Mosf of fhese early sefflers came from London, fhe Midlands, and Ireland. 
Erom fhe 1840s, fhey were supplemenfed by large numbers of "free sefflers" 
who came as farmers and miners. Until 1947, fhe vasf majorify of fhe popula- 
fion were white and of Brifish origin. Today, around 75 percenf of Ausfralians 
are "Anglo-Gelfic," 19 percenf "ofher European," and 5 percenf Asian, wifh 
fhe aboriginal population accounting for only 1 percenf of fhe fofal (McArfhur, 
1992). The Brifish sefflemenf of New Zealand began in 1792 wifh fishing 
sfafions. Af firsf, such sefflemenfs were administered from New Soufh Wales. 
New Zealand became an independenf colony in 1840, and after fhaf date many 
farming sefflers esfablished fhemselves in fhe counfry. Brifish sefflemenfs in 
Soufh Africa dafe from around 1820 in Porf Elizabefh. Today, English is fhe 
firsf language of around 10 percenf of fhe populafion, which includes while 
people, Soufh Asians, and colored or mixed-race populafions (McArfhur, 2002: 
287-8). 

According fo Trudgill (2004), fhe core linguisfic characferisfics of such 
Inner-Gircle colonial varieties arose ouf of processes of dialed confacf, dialed 
mixfure, and new-dialed formation: 
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The Southern Hemisphere Englishes, like colonial varieties of the English lan¬ 
guage just mentioned, are new and distinctive varieties of fhe English language 
which arose as a result of dialect contact, dialect mixture and new-dialect forma¬ 
tion. The most important ingredients in the mixture that was to lead the develop¬ 
ment of these new forms of English were the dialects and accents of the language 
brought with them by native speakers of English. In Ausfralia, South Africa, 
New Zealand, and the Falklands, the contact was almost entirely between vari¬ 
eties of English from the British Isles. (Trudgill, 2004: 13) 

In the case of Australian English, his argument is that the origins of this variety 
can be found in the dialects of London, and those of such counties as Essex, 
Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, etc., to the northeast of the capital. It is 
likely that Australian English was formed in the speech of those bom between 
1790 and 1840, and emerged as a "fully-fledged" variety in the speech of 
children by around 1854. Trudgill estimates that in New Zealand approxi¬ 
mately 50 percent of early immigrants were from England, 27 percent from 
Scotland, and 23 percent from Ireland, that a distinct variety of New Zealand 
English first developed in the period after 1840, and that by 1905 one finds 
the first adolescent speakers of New Zealand English. Early South African 
immigrants came from London, Ireland, Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Scotland. 
Similarly, South African English was formed by those bom between 1820 and 
1870, emerging as a "focused variety" by 1885 (2004: 23-4). 


5 The Outer-Circle Diaspora 

Chronologically, the Englishes and English-based creoles of the Caribbean 
date from the mid-seventeenth century, in for example Barbados (1627), 
Jamaica (1655), and Belize (1683; see Chapter 13 in this volume). At around the 
same time, a British presence also began to be felt in Asia, when British trad¬ 
ing posts were established in India from the seventeenth century onwards. 
Somewhat later, British Malaya developed as a federation of protectorates, 
from 1786-1896; Singapore became established as a trading port from 1819; 
and Hong Kong became a crown colony from 1842 onwards. Elsewhere in 
Asia, the Philippines became a colony of the USA, when Spanish power 
was overthrown in 1898. Anglophone British colonies in East and West 
Africa were mainly established somewhat later, from the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury onwards. These included Gambia (1843), Nigeria (1861), Uganda (1893), 
Kenya (1920), and present-day Tanzania (1890), Malawi (1907), and Zimbabwe 
(1923)." 

Historically, the Outer-Circle diaspora of English has raised a range of 
issues rather distinct from those of the Inner-Circle societies such as North 
America and the Southern Hemisphere Englishes of Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa. In the not-so-distant colonial past, such settler colonies 
were tied to the mother country through close and explicit notions of racial, 
linguistic, and cultural kinship. As early as 1880, the President of the Statistical 
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Society of Great Britain was hailing the triumph of the "English speaking 
race" in North America and elsewhere: 

Of all Western peoples ours is already the most numerous; and when we con¬ 
template the further spread of the English language over North America 
and Australia, and the habits of order, instincts of self-government, and love 
of liberty which are the inborn characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon race . . . we 
may feel confidence in the future. (Caird, 1880: 571) 

In similar vein, at what was arguably close to the height of empire, Charles 
Wenfworfh Dilke (1843-1911) published fhe eighfh edition of Greater Britain 
(1885), a personalized accounf of fravels fhrough America, Ausfralia, New 
Zealand, and a number of Brifain's Asian colonies. In Dilke's writing, nofions 
of racial competition and kinship overlap wifh linguistic commenfary, and he 
draws a basic disfincfion befween fhe successfully "extirpating" Anglo-Saxon 
populations of fhe settler colonies, and fhose elsewhere in fhe empire. In his 
vision of "Greafer Brifain," fhe Brifish and Americans are brofhers, because 
(despife fhe superficial "Lafinizafion" of fhe English in fhe USA), "fhe frue 
moral of America is fhe vigour of fhe English race," as "fhe English in America 
are absorbing fhe Germans and fhe Celfs, desfroying fhe Red Indians and 
checking fhe advance of fhe Chinese" (Dilke, 1885: 217). In spife of fhe immi¬ 
gration of fhe Germans and Irish and ofhers, Dilke also sees English virfues 
and fhe English language af fhe core of American achievemenf: 

America is becoming, not English merely, but world-embracing in the variety of 
its type; and, as the English element has given the language and the history to 
that land, America offers the English race the moral dictatorship of the globe, by 
ruling mankind through Saxon institutions and the English tongue. Through 
America England is speaking to the world. (Dilke, 1885: 224) 

Elsewhere, Dilke goes on to mention the "thriving" Australian colonies, 
where "[a] literature is springing up," and a "national character is being grafted 
upon the good English stock" (p. 381). Although he expresses doubts about 
"the shape of fhe Ausfralian mind," Dilke gives his approval fo fhe "burly, 
bearded, sfrapping fellows" of New Zealand, who are "physically fhe perfec- 
fion of fhe English race" (p. 289). 

The non-seffler colonies of Asia and Africa presenfed a very differenf sef of 
circumsfances. In India, for example, Dilke saw a civilization in decline, blighfed 
by fhe casfe sysfem, poverfy, and slavery. In reforming India, he advocafed 
fhe feaching of English fo fhe general population, arguing fhaf fhe reform of 
fhe "servile condition of fhe nafive women" as well as fhe legal sysfem neces- 
sifafed such action, and fhaf ulfimafely fhe spread of English was necessary 
for evenfual self-rule, asserting fhaf: 

So long as the natives remain ignorant of the English tongue, they remain ignor¬ 
ant of all the civilization of our time - ignorant alike of political and physical 
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science, of philosophy and true learning ... English, as the tongue of the ruling 
race, has the vast advantage that its acquisition by the Hindoos will soon place 
the government of India in native hands, and thus, gradually relieving us of an 
almost intolerable burthen will civilize and set free the people of Hindostan. 
(Dilke, 1885: 224) 

But for many imperial theorists, the spread of empire (or English) to non- 
Anglo-Saxon populations had obvious dangers, not least in the case of India. 
For example, Edward A. Freeman (1892), then Regius Professor of Modem 
History at Oxford, made it dear that his notion of the "English-speaking 
people" was essentially racially determined, and that not all subjects of "the 
Queen's dominions" qualified for membership: 

The English-speaking people and the Queen's dominions are very far from being 
the same thing. The majority of fhe Queen's subjects are not English-speaking, 
and I fancy fhat the majority of the English-speaking people are not the Queen's 
subjects. A Confederation of the Queen's dominions, especially if it be called 
"Imperial," cannot shut out the "Empire" of India; and if that be let in, the 
European, white, Christian - however we choose to distinguish them - part of 
Her Majesfy's subjecfs will be a small minority in the confederation. (Freeman, 
1892: 46-7) 

According to Freeman, then, a true federation of the English-speaking people 
"must leave out India" and "must take in the United States," although he 
seems to concede that it would also include "the Negroes" who "are certainly 
not English, but they are English-speaking" (1892: 46-7). 

Brutt-Griffler, in her impressively researched (2002) study of British colo¬ 
nial language plarming, argues tellingly that the development of policies 
for much of the time was a piecemeal and ad hoc affair, guided less by the 
desire to promote English through linguistic imperialism and more by the 
desire to run an empire "on the cheap" (Brutt-Griffler, 2002: 86). English- 
medium instruction was generally favored in Africa and Asia only to the 
extent that it fostered a locally recruited civil service, or, in some instances, 
locally trained clerks for commerce. The funding of mass education systems 
through English, on the American model in the Philippines, was never con¬ 
sidered viable or desirable. In fact, Brutt-Griffler argues, the first attempt at 
establishing a unified policy did not take place until the Advisory Gommittee 
on Education in the Golonies met in 1923. The committee's commitment to 
vernacular education at this time was in essence "a policy of limiting the 
spread of English to what was minimally necessary to rurming a colonial 
empire" (2002: 105). 

In many British colonies, too much education and too much English was 
seen as destabilizing and dangerous, and in many instances the colonial 
authorities actively sought to restrict access to English-medium schooling, so 
that the demand for English typically outstripped provision. In the later stages 
of empire, ideas of "liberty," "social justice," and "socialism" acquired through 
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Western education also served to gain support for the anti-colonial movement 
in India and elsewhere (McCully, 1935), leading Brutt-Griffler to claim that: 

Language thereby played a role in the anticolonial struggle that British colonial 
officials had never envisioned. It became integrally connected to resistance. Eng¬ 
lish in both Asia and Africa began to develop into the common language of the 
anticolonial struggle, in effect turning the guns of colonial rule against it.. . More 
than individual acts of resistance, in total this anticolonial language policy con¬ 
stituted a concerted drive for the societal acquisition of English. (Brutt-Griffler, 
2002: 65) 

If seems obvious fhen fhaf fhere were basic and subsfanfial differences be- 
fween fhe two diasporas of English discussed above. The firsf exfernal diaspora 
began in fhe early sevenfeenfh cenfury, and exfended until fhe mid-ninefeenfh 
cenfury, wifh fhe developmenf of seffler colonies in fhe Unifed Sfafes, Canada, 
Ausfralia, and New Zealand. This involved fhe "demographic" spread of 
English (Quirk, 1988), accompanied by fhe migrafion of subsfanfial numbers 
of colonialisfs from Brifain fo such societies. In fhese new climes, fhe sefflers 
esfablished fhemselves as dominanf populafions (af fimes fhrough genocide), 
and English as fhe "mofher tongue" of fhe majorify of fhe populafion. A 
somewhaf differenf paffern developed in fhe adminisfrafive and commercial 
colonies of fhe Outer Circle in Asia and Africa, where indigenous languages 
survived, and bilingual English-using populafions came info being. As Bruff- 
Griffler nofes, "[f]he English language spread fo Africa and Asia by political 
and economic means, nof demographic ... English never became fhe language 
of indusfry and of fhe major agriculfural disfricfs; instead, if was fhe language 
primarily of fhe colonial adminisfrafion" (Bruff-Griffler, 2002: 117). While fhis 
may have been frue in many insfances, if was, however, also fhe case fhaf 
fhere were ofher seffings (aside from formal education) for fhe spread of 
English, including, in fhe cases of pidgin and creole varieties, face-fo-face 
inferacfion wifh sailors, fraders, and planfafion owners (Mufwene, 1994). 

Whatever fhe dynamics of colonial Englishes, if seems clear fhaf fhe mosf 
rapid spread of fhe language has occurred in fhe posfcolonial era, as a consid¬ 
eration of recenf demographics shows. In 1962, Quirk esfimafed fhe number 
of "nafive" speakers of English af around 250 million, compared wifh 100 mil¬ 
lion using English as a "second language"; by 1977, Eishman, Cooper, and 
Rosenbaum give fhe figure of 300 million for each group; buf by 1995, Crysfal 
is arguing fhaf one could fhen idenfify 350 million nafive speakers, around 225 
million second-language users, and around 550 million users of English as a 
foreign language. The overwhelming reason why English spread rapidly from 
fhe 1960s until fhe end of fhe cenfury is fhaf so many former Anglophone 
colonies adopted English for use in expanding educafional sysfems during 
fhe posfcolonial period. In addition, parfly as fhe resulf of fhe economic and 
polifical power of fhe USA in fhe same period, English has also become fhe 
mosf widely faughf foreign language in fhe school sysfems of Expanding- 
Circle regions and counfries such as Europe, China, and Japan. 
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Significantly, it is also in the postcolonial period that recognition begins to 
be accorded to the "new Englishes" of Africa and Asia, so that discussions of 
varieties of African, Asian, and Caribbean Englishes develop from the 1960s 
onward, eventually contributing to the discourse of world Englishes and world 
literatures in English that emerge in the 1980s (Schneider, 2003). Nevertheless, 
as late as 1990 Quirk is still arguing against what he termed the "half-baked 
quackery" of the teaching of "varieties of English." Quirk distinguishes 
between "non-native varieties" (e.g., Indian English, Nigerian English, East 
African English, etc.) and "native varieties" (including American English, 
Australian English, British English, etc., as well as such dialects as New 
England English, Yorkshire English, etc.). In this context, he argues for a 
distinction between "non-institutionalized" varieties and those that are 
"institutionalized," in the sense of being fully defined and described, 
commenting that "[of] the latter, there are two: American English and British 
English; and there are one or two others with standards rather informally 
established, notably Australian English" (Quirk, 1990: 6). 

The notion of "variety" here serves to bring us back to a consideration of the 
application of the term itself, and the ways in which linguists have attempted 
to deal with the concept of variation itself. 


6 Varieties and Language Variation 

Despite the widely-held acceptance of the term "variety" in sociolinguistics as 
a neutral, technical term for language description, in fact the label is somewhat 
indeterminately applied in practice. Hudson, for example, notes that, from a 
linguistic perspective, non-technical labels such as "languages," "dialects," or 
"styles" have little consistency, asserting that this leaves us only with the label 
of variety to refer to "a set of linguistic items with similar social distribution" 
(Hudson, 1996: 20-1). 

After critically reviewing variety-based approaches to language, and the use 
of such terms as "dialects," "registers," "pidgins and creoles," Hudson regis¬ 
ters "essentially negative conclusions" about the use of the term "variety" in 
sociolinguistics, noting that (1) the borders between varieties of the same 
type (e.g., one dialect from another) are often blurred; (2) similar problems 
exist concerning different t 5 q)es of varieties (e.g., languages vs. dialects). Eor 
Hudson, the solution thus is to avoid variety "as an analytical or theoretical 
concept and to focus instead on the individual linguistic item": 

For each item some kind of "social description" is needed, saying roughly who 
uses it and when: in some cases an item's social description will be unique, 
whereas in others it may be possible to generalize across a more or less large 
number of items. The nearest this approach comes to the concept of "variety" is 
in these sets of items with similar social descriptions, but their characteristics are 
rather different from those of varieties like languages and dialects. On the other 
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hand, it is still possible to use terms like "variety" and "language" in an informal 

way ... without intending them to be taken seriously as theoretical constructs. 

(Hudson, 1996: 25-6) 

Indeed, today it is noticeable that in many branches of variation study (and 
sociolinguistics in its most "linguistic" orientation), the inherent problems of 
such ferms are of fen side-sfepped. This is fypically done fhrough fhe adopfion 
of mefhodologies fhaf focus largely on an ifem-based approach fo linguistic 
variafion, whereby phonological and synfacfic (and possibly lexical) variafions 
are correlafed againsf such social variables as age, sex, social class, social nef- 
work, efc. Wifhin modern urban dialectology, fhis offen obviafes fhe need fo 
make generalized and extensive sfafemenfs abouf fhe dialecfs of parficular 
regions or localifies, as fhe objecf of sfudy is defined as a parficular linguistic 
ifem, or sef of ifems, af fhe levels of phonology and S 5 mfax (Chambers, Trudgill, 
and Schilling-Esfes, 2002). 

From a hisforical perspecfive. Chambers (1995) reviews fhe nofion of lan¬ 
guage variafion wifhin linguisfics, wifh reference fo such sources as fhe Bible, 
Locke, Herder, and Jespersen. He fhen seeks fo explain variafion nof only by 
reference fo such socially embedded variables as social class and identify and 
such "nafural" processes as pafferns of regularizafion, buf also by an appeal fo 
language acquisition fheory. His argumenf here is fhaf fhe acquisition of sfand- 
ard languages requires fhe suppression of bioprogrammafic "primifive tend¬ 
encies" foward innovafion and variafion, so fhaf "we should expecf feafures 
of fhe 'irmafe sysfem' or fhe 'primifive tendencies' fo be richly represenfed in 
vernaculars everywhere" (p. 247). Finally, he argues fhaf fhe "underlying cause" 
of sociolinguisfic variafion is "fhe human insfincf fo esfablish and mainfain 
social idenfify" (p. 250), fhus, in sum. Chambers' posifion seems fo appeal fo 
bofh nafuralisfic and socially-consfrucfed explanafions. 

Harris (1998) fakes a crifical view of fhe ferm "dialecf," nofing fhaf fhe 
word, which is derived from fhe Greek dialektos, has a complicated hisfory. 
Dialektos was defined by fhe Stoics "as an expression (lexis)" which is 
sfamped on one people "efhnically and Hellenically" or as "an expression 
peculiar fo some parficular region" (Harris, 1998: 84). In examining a number 
of definitions of fhe ferm (as in Bloch, 1948; Crysfal, 1985, efc.), Harris suggesfs 
fhaf fhese are broadly of fhree f 5 q)es. Firsf, fhere is fhe "continuum" concepf, 
which involves fhe recognition of linguistic differences from one region fo 
anofher. Second, fhere is fhe "relational dialecf" concepf, where "a dialecf 
is conceived of as a parficular subvariefy of a language" and "a dialecf 
is ... defined in relafion fo whaf a language is." And fhird, fhere is fhe "aggre- 
gafe dialecf" concepf which "envisages a dialecf as consfifufed ouf of fhe 
sum fofal of fhe linguistic pracfice of a cerfain group of individuals" so fhaf 
"you sfarf off wifh individuals, and aggregafe fheir linguistic behaviour info 
dialecfs" (pp. 86-7). Wifhin modern linguisfics, Harris explains, Saussurean 
fheory accords an imporfanf role fo dialecfs and subdialecfs as a unif of 
analysis: 
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Any system of signs, in Saussure's view, had to be the property of a collectivity 
or community, not of an individual. So there had to be some level of social 
grouping at which the linguistic system existed; and this level must be, if 
not national, then regional, or even local. That is how and why the dialect 
concept comes to occupy such a crucial role in Saussurean theory. A dialect, 
whether it be of a region, or a locality, or a single village, represents, as it 
were, the basic level at which, in practice, linguistic diversity is reduced to zero. 
(Harris, 1998: 92) 


He then argues that the "dialect myth" found in modem linguistics is based 
on the supposition that "dialects," however identified, display fhe high degree of 
"linguisfic homogeneify" necessary fo consfifufe a Saussurean sysfem of signs, 
a supposition easily falsifiable given fhe fluid nafure of language variafion. 

In confrasf, few if any affempfs appear fo have been made fo locafe fhe 
adopfion of fhe ferm "variefy" wifhin fhe discourses of linguisfics, alfhough a 
cursory survey of fhe liferafure shows fhaf fhe ferm was in use wifh reference 
fo language by fhe 1880s. For example, Whitney (1880) uses the term in its 
modem sense when discussing the diversity of human language, noting fhaf 
"[f]he varieties of human speech are wifhouf number, and fheir differences 
endless, bofh in kind and in degree" (pp. 327-8). Anofher reference fo lin¬ 
guisfic variefies af around fhis time is found in H. A. Sfrong's (1890) fransla- 
fion of Hermarm Paul's Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte, which, in one secfion, 
discusses fhe borderlines between "dialectic varieties" (pp. 27-8), and later 
even proceeds to mention the "centrifugal" and "cenfripefal" d 5 mamics of 
language (p. 34). 

A much earlier provenance for fhe use of fhe ferm in an academic or sci- 
enfific sense, however, was fhe discourse of evolution and nafural science. 
Darwin, in On the Origin of Species, discusses fhe use of fhe ferm "species," 
which he defines as "a sef of individuals closely resembling each ofher," similar 
in meaning fo "fhe ferm variefy," which "is given fo less disfincf and more 
flucfuafing forms," adding fhaf "[t]he ferm variefy, again, in comparison wifh 
mere individual differences, is also applied arbifrarily, for convenience sake" 
(Darwin, 1859: 52). However, furfher examination suggesfs fhaf Darwin's use 
of bofh fhese ferms was influenced by fhe Lirmaean faxonomy for biology. 
This was esfablished in fhe Systema Naturae (1758) of Carl Lirmaeus (1707-78), 
where Varietas (or "variefy") was an individual subspecies wifhin fhe sysfem 
of biological classification known as "fhe Lirmean hierarchy," which in time 
also adopfed "family" as a unif of analysis (Maggenfi, 1989). Around fhe same 
fime, Lirmaeus also sef ouf one of fhe earliesf classifications of geographical 
subspecies of humans {Americanus Europaeus, Asiaticus, and Afer), while his 
confemporary, fhe Counf de Bouffon published an essay enfifled "Variefies of 
fhe Human Species" (Marks, 1995). 

By fhe fime of Darwin, German comparafive linguisfs such as Franz Bopp, 
Jacob Grimm, and Augusf Schleicher were seeking fo esfablish genefic kinship 
relafionships befween languages, and were mainfaining fhaf "[t]he kinship of 
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the different languages may consequently serve, so to speak, as a paradigmatic 
illustration of fhe origin of species, for fhose fields of inquiry which lack, for 
fhe presenf af leasf, any similar opporfunifies of observafion" (Schleicher, [1869] 
1983: 45). Schleicher's views were lafer challenged by Schuchardf ("fhe fafher 
of creole sfudies" - Holm, 1988) who advocafed a view of language nof "as 
a nafural organism, buf as social producf" (Schuchardf, 1885: 33-5, died in 
Seuren, 1998: 97). Whafever fhe episfemological problems in undersfanding 
fhe origin of fhe ferm "variefy" in linguisfics, fhe h 5 q)ofhesis fhaf ifs proven¬ 
ance can be fraced fhrough Darwin fo Lirmaeus seems enfirely plausible, given 
much ofher linguistic ferminology was derived from fhe developing nafural 
sciences and associafed race fheories of fhe ninefeenfh cenfury (Bolfon, 2000). 


7 Varieties by Any Other Name 

Languages like pidgins and creoles presenfed a number of problems for com¬ 
parative linguisfs, including fhe nofable challenge fhaf such confacf languages 
posed fo fhe "family free" model of languages associafed wifh Schleicher. In 
particular, fhis raised fhe problem of placing "mixed languages" in such a 
scheme (Sebba, 1997). Historically, pidgins and creoles were regularly described 
as "vile jargon," "grotesque gibberish," "baby falk," and, more poinfedly, 
"basfardized jargons" (Bolfon, 2000). While modem linguisfs dismiss such 
lay opinions as biased and inaccurafe, if is also fhe case fhaf even fhe language 
of linguisfics relies heavily on fhe vocabulary of evolution and race, as 
wifnessed by fhe confinuing use of such terms as monogenesis, polygenesis, and 
hybridization in confemporary creolisfics. 

Similar discourses have also permeated discussions of fhe Englishes of Outer- 
Circle societies in Africa and Asia. The firsf-diaspora variefies of America, 
Ausfralia, and New Zealand have often been regarded (explicifly or implicifly) 
as branches of a "Greafer Brifish" family of English dialecfs organically and 
nafuralisfically related fo each ofher and fhe wider Germanic family. The "new" 
Englishes of Asia and Africa have been less comforfably placed af fhe family 
fable; nof leasf because such variefies are used by speakers of non-Germanic 
efhnicifies in complex multilingual settings and have often had contentious 
colonial histories. Tellingly, Mufwene (2001) argues fhaf a subfle prejudice still 
expresses ifself in fhe nomenclafure of world Englishes and fhe use of such 
ferms as "pidgins," "creoles," "non-nafive," and "indigenized" Englishes. He 
goes on fo asserf fhaf, in realify: 

the naming practice of new Englishes has to do more with the racial identity of 
those who speak them than with how these varieties developed and the extent of 
their structural deviations ... The legitimate offspring are roughly those varieties 
spoken typically by descendants of Europeans around the world, whereas the 
illegitimate ones are those spoken primarily by populations that have not fully 
descended from Europeans. (Mufwene, 2001: 107-8) 
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Throughout the twentieth century, the notion that there was only one vari¬ 
ety of "Standard English" (or arguably two) was supported by a standard 
language ideology associated with traditional approaches to the history of 
English and an undeconsfrucfed view of English sfudies in fhe academy as 
scholarship on a nafional language and liferary fradifion. 

One major achievemenf of world Englishes in fhe lasf 30 years or so has 
been fo challenge fhe previously inviolafe aufhorify of Inner-Circle sociefies in 
setting or judging fhe norms of usage in ofher English-using sociefies world¬ 
wide. In fhis confexf, fhe Circles model of Kachru has had a significanf impacf: 

Introduced at a time when the duopoly of American and British English 
was unquestioned and metropolitan attitudes to postcolonial variants often 
ranged from amused condescension to racist stereotyping . .. the model broke 
new ground in raising the awareness of dynamic varieties of English with grow¬ 
ing populations of speakers and increasingly vibrant media, literatures and popular 
cultures . .. [T]he very act of pluralizing "English" and encouraging serious 
debate regarding the nature and role of "New Englishes" denoted both imagina¬ 
tion and courage. (Bruthiaux, 2003: 160) 

At another level, Algeo (1991) has argued that all language varieties are best 
regarded as "fictions" in the sense that they are "ordered abstractions" from 
"unsuppressible" linguistic change; and fhaf such idealizafions are complefely 
necessary, "[fjicfions all, buf useful ones," as "[f]o describe, fo explain, and fo 
predicf requires fhaf we suppose fhere are sfable fhings behind our discourse" 
(Algeo, 1991: 4). 

Thus, in fhe same way fhaf sfandard language ideologies are socially 
and politically consfrucfed, one mighf also argue fhaf fhe labels of "Nigerian 
English," "Kenyan English," "Indian English," and "Hong Kong English" are 
also fictions, buf again exfremely useful fictions for fhe ways in which such 
labels have confribufed fo fhe reconcepfualizafion of English sfudies in recenf 
decades. Such labels are fictional in fhe sense fhaf fhe linguisfic description 
of "national" and "regional" varieties of English around fhe world fypically 
relies on synoptic and simplified descripfions of linguisfic feafures, lexical, 
phonological, S 5 mfacfic, efc. The wider confexf here, however, is fhaf fhe 
recognifion of "new varieties" of English has nof resfed on linguisfic criferia 
alone. Bufler (1997), for example, suggesfs fhaf in addition fo a disfincfive 
vocabulary and accenf, imporfanf defining feafures of new varieties also 
include a historical fradifion, creative writing, and fhe existence of reference 
works of various kinds. Kachru (2005) furfher explores fhe culfural fum from 
posfcolonial and literary perspecfives in a range of settings in Asia and ofher 
parfs of fhe world, discussing fhe mulfiple ways in which fhe world Englishes 
paradigm has enabled fhe users of English fo increasingly appropriate agency 
over fhe language and ifs linguisfic and literary uses. In addition, however, if 
seems evidenf fhaf fhe scope of world Englishes does nof and should nof limif 
ifself fo fhe areal sfudy of varieties of English worldwide, buf encompasses 
a wide range of ofher issues as well, including confacf linguisfics, crifical 
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linguistics, discourse analysis, lexicography, literatures in English, pidgin and 
creole studies, etc. (Bolton, 2005). The indigenization of Englishes in the Outer 
Circle has also been accompanied by the "Englishization" of languages as a 
manifesfafion of linguisfic confacf, af such levels as vocabulary, grammar, and 
discourse (Kachru, 2005). 


8 The Empire Calls Back 

The world Englishes paradigm is nof sfafic, and neifher are fhe rapidly- 
changing realifies of language use worldwide. The use of English in Oufer- 
and Expanding-Circle sociefies confinues ifs rapid spread, while af fhe same 
fime new paffems of language confacf and variefy differenfiafion emerge. 

One aspecf of fhis has been fhe way in which world Englishes have been 
fransporfed back info irmer-Circle confexfs such as Brifain and fhe USA. in fhe 
case of fhe UK, one newspaper reporf recenfly claimed fhaf "London is fhe 
mosf linguisfically diverse cify on earfh" {The Times, January 22, 2000, p. 8). 
The same arficle cifed evidence fhaf some 307 languages were spoken by 
London schoolchildren, and furfher nofed fhaf one fhird of children came 
from homes where ofher languages such as Bengali, Panjabi, Gujarafi, Hindi/ 
Urdu, Turkish, Arabic, and creoles were spoken. The racial and social mix fhaf 
occurs in such schools fhroughouf London and ofher British cifies is now 
creating new efhnicifies and new paffems of language use, including fhe "cross¬ 
ing" info creoles and immigranf languages by while Brifish children (Rampfon, 
1999). Similarly, in fhe USA, following changes in fhe immigrafion laws in fhe 
1960s, fhere has been subsfanfial immigrafion fo America from fhe Africa, fhe 
Middle Easf, India, China, and fhe Philippines, as well as from fhe Caribbean, 
and Cenfral and Soufh America. As a resulf, fhere has been unease abouf 
home languages as well as fhe various Englishes spoken by immigranf and 
minorify groups (Lippi-Green, 1997). 

In ofher parfs of fhe world, fhe effecfs of globalization are being fell in a 
range of ways. In sociefies such as India, Singapore, and Hong Kong, increas¬ 
ing numbers of young people may grow up wifh parf of fheir education in 
fheir parenfs' sociefy, and parf, for example, high school and universify, in fhe 
UK or Norfh America. Such young people are invariably multilingual, and 
move routinely befween Wesfern and Asian sociefies, f 5 ^ically sampling and 
mixing bofh worlds and bofh culfures as fhey go. The mosf visible represenf- 
afives of such groups include fhe middle- and upper middle-class sons and 
daughfers of "overseas" desi Indian or hua qiao Chinese families who acquire 
an elife education in fhe besf European and US schools. Meanwhile, in fhe 
largely publicly funded school sysfems of Europe, young people are acquiring 
English af an unprecedenfed rafe as an addifional language in educafion, as 
well as in less formal domains, such as pop music and compufer games. 

Wifhin liferary sfudies, fhe new liferafures in English have been fhe focus of 
serious liferary crificism for some fime. Recenfly, Evelyn Ch'ien's (2004) sfudy 
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of the Weird English of such writers as Vladimir Nabokov, Maxine Hong King¬ 
ston, Arundhati Roy, Junot Diaz, and Salman Rushdie highlights the ways 
in which their writing accommodates "multiple loyalties, multiple linguistic 
commitments, and the multiple anxieties of several histories: the modem 
and the postmodern self." In this work, Ch'ien notes that the hybridity of 
such literature finds expression in the "weirding" of the language by these 
"polycultural" and "polylingual" writers (2004: 249). 

Historically, one might argue that one early marker of the "paradigm shift" 
in world Englishes was when Mencken first presented his rationale for the 
"American language," and the recognition of an American "variety." In the 
preface to his classic inquiry, Mencken explained that he had encountered 
strong resistance, and the consensus of established thought was largely de¬ 
voted to proving that "no such thing as an American variety of English existed 
- that the differences I constantly encountered in English and that my English 
friends encountered in American were chiefly imaginary" (Mencken, [1919] 
1921). In Asia, the recognition of new Englishes has been relatively recent, and 
was largely unanticipated during the colonial period. Eor example, in 1853, the 
Revd David O. Allen argued that the prospects for English in India were poor, 
and that of those then studying the language, "many do not acquire sufficient 
knowledge for any practical purpose, and only a small part of them learn it 
thoroughly" (Allen, 1854: 275). Exactly 160 years later, David Crystal is citing 
statistics to suggest that around 350 million people speak English in India, and 
that the country is now home to "the largest English-speaking population 
in the world," whose English is marked by a range of different accents and 
dialects (Crystal, 2004). 

Over the last three decades, work in world Englishes has been able to chart 
the de-centering and re-centering of English language studies across a variety 
of fields, including the linguistic, literary, and cultural. At the same time, the 
double-voicedness of centripetal and centrifugal forces (recalling Bakhtin and 
Paul) can also be seen in the tension between world Englishes and notions 
of "international English," "global English," and "world standard English." 
While the plurality of Englishes highlights the diverse features, functions, and 
contexts of English worldwide, world "English" in the singular suggests the 
existence of a transnational standard linked to the power of the USA and UK 
in particular areas of communication, including computers and international 
publishing. 

McArthur (1997) argues that the notion of a global standard has most reality 
with reference to print and broadcast media. He thus identifies an "interna¬ 
tional print standard," an "international media standard," an "international 
governmental, administrative, and legal standard," an "international commer¬ 
cial and technological standard," and an "international educational standard." 
Today, no doubt, McArthur would also wish to mention the Microsoft stand¬ 
ards that are now programmed into English word-processing software every¬ 
where. He also claims that English "with its print base, is at the end of the 20th 
century a marked success, serving all humankind as the first high-level global 
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lingua franca" (McArthur, 1997: 16). An alternative view, however, might 
conceptualize such standards in terms of shared registers or genres of use 
rather than invariant standardized "varieties." 

Another example of "centripetal" tendencies might be identified in the 
"linguistic outsourcing" currently taking place in India and the Philippines. 
Currently, the two most important locations for international call centers 
are located in India and the Philippines. The United States alone lost 250,000 
call-center jobs to Asia in the two years from 2001 to 2003 (CBS News, 2003), 
and such centers have become a major new source of employment for edu¬ 
cated young people in both those Asian societies. In a recent and controversial 
article by Susan Sormtag (2003) entitled "The world as India," Sormtag, some¬ 
what naively, eulogizes the industry, the "munificent" salaries, and the work 
of young Indians in this sector: 

The young people... had first to be trained for months, by instructors and by 
tapes, to acquire a pleasant middle American (not an educated American) accent, 
and to learn basic American slang ... so that if the exchange with the client in the 
United States becomes prolonged, they will not falter with the small talk, and 
have the means to continue to pass for Americans. (Sonntag, 2003) 

Notwithstanding Trivedi's (2003) scathing critique of Sormtag, the issue of 
linguistic outsourcing and call centers in India does serve to illustrate the 
changing map of Englishes worldwide.® Indeed, one descriptive question raised 
here is whether we should regard the linguistic behavior of such call-center 
agents as the adoption of a "native-speaker" or "standard" variety of English. 
Is this simply an example of "world standard English" asserting its power, or 
is there an alternative explanation? One possible clue here might be the use 
of the word "pass" in the quotation from Sormtag where she talks about call- 
center employees having "the means to continue to pass for Americans." What¬ 
ever the linguistic demands or expectations required in such work, the mere 
(conscious or unwitting) choice of the word pass in this context is interesting in 
itself, resonating as it does with acts of "passing" across the boundaries of 
gender and race. 

The young Asians in call centers in New Delhi or Manila may not have 
simply acquired a "native-speaker" variety of English in some psycholinguistic 
sense, but may instead have developed the skill of doing or performing a 
"native-like variety." The use of such a variety in this context may involve less 
the use of a particular dialect of language, but more the conscious creation of 
a linguistic "voice" called forth by context and facilitated by the Asian bilin¬ 
gual's linguistic creativity. Whatever the economic and social realities of such 
linguistic outsourcing, new contexts such as these will continue to challenge 
traditional concepts of "dialects" and "varieties." Only 50 years ago, a sociolo¬ 
gist like Pieris (1951), based at least for a time in South Asia, was moved to 
discuss the English-knowing bilingual as a "racial or cultural hybrid, situated 
on the fringe of two culture as a Marginal Man" (Pieris, 1951: 329). Today, 
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by contrast, multilingualism and what Ch'ien dubs "polyculturalism" seems 
to speak to the center rather than the margins of contemporary intellectual 
experience, wherever one is located. 


9 Conclusion 

In this chapter, I have set out to examine notions of language variefy and 
variation in fhe confexf of world Englishes. The early secfions of fhis chapfer 
have discussed fhe hisforical diasporas of English, confrasfing fhe hisfories of 
such Inner-Circle societies as fhe USA, Ausfralia, and New Zealand wifh fhose 
of fhe Oufer-Circle posfcolonial societies of Africa and Asia. Lafer secfions of 
fhe chapfer have affempfed fo unravel fhe notion of "variefy" and "variefies" 
in fhe confexf of language sfudies. One argumenf fhaf emerges here is fhaf fhe 
likely provenance of "variefy" as a fechnical (or quasi-fechnical) linguisfic 
ferm was eighfeenfh- and ninefeenfh-cenfury nafural science and biology, 
which, in furn, overlapped wifh early notions of racial hierarchies. As Mufwene 
(2001) has poinfed ouf, fhe naming pracfices fhaf have been applied fo variefies 
of English have also been affecfed by fhe enfanglemenf of racial and linguisfic 
classificafion. Underlying many of fhe discussions concerning variefies and 
variation is a fension between what are seen as the organic qualities of dialecfs 
and variefies as fhe "nafural" expression of vifal linguisfic sysfems, and fhe 
view of languages and language variefies as social and polifical consfrucfs. 

The world Englishes inifiafive in recognizing and describing fhe new 
Englishes of fhe Caribbean, Africa, and Asia has been parfly mofivafed by 
a considerafion of fhe local linguisfic "facfs," and parfly by a consideration 
of fhe wider culfural and polifical confexfs of language acquisifion and use, 
and fhe desire fo creatively remodel and reconsfrucf discursive pracfices. This, 
in fum, has involved fhe creafive rewriting of discourses toward a recognition 
of pluralism and multiple possibilifies for scholarship. The nofion of "vari¬ 
efies" in fhis confexf is similarly dynamic, as new confexfs, new realifies, new 
discourses, and new variefies continue fo emerge. Simulfaneously, an aware¬ 
ness of fhe origins and fradifions of fhe mefalanguage, naming pracfices, and 
discourses of "variefies of English" has fhe pofenfial fo assisf our own 
concepfualizafions and fheorizafions of fhis branch of linguisfics. 


NOTES 


1 Quirk's linguistic liberalism is 2 These dates are largely taken from 

perhaps somewhat ironic here. Crystal (1995). Given the complexity 

considering his later stance on such of individual colonial histories, they 

issues (see Quirk, 1990; Kachru, 1991; are probably best taken as an 
Davis in this volume). approximate guide to events. 
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3 Trivedi (2003) takes Sonntag to task 
for her enthusiasm for such call 
centers, claiming that in this industry 
"the turnover is rapid, the burn-out 
is high, and the scars of emotional 
frustration are deep" and that these 
"poor yoimg men and women are 


indeed the cyber-coolies of our 
global age, working not on sugar 
plantations but on flickering screens, 
and lashed into submission through 
vigilant and punitive monitoring, 
each slip in accent or lapse in 
pretence meaning a cut in wages." 
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18 Pidgins and Creoles 


SALIKOKO S. MUFWENE 


1 Introduction 

The title of this chapter, which must be read as a frozen phrase or an idiom of 
some sorf, is misleading. If suggesfs fhaf creoles evolved from pidgins, buf fhis 
genetic scenario is quesfioned by fhe colonial hisfory of fhe ferrifories where 
fhese varieties emerged, independenf of each ofher, as I show below. Recenfly, 
some creolisfs have addressed fhe question of whefher, as a group, creoles can 
be singled ouf as a sfrucfural fype of languages. The answer is negative, even 
if one focused on creoles only, or on pidgins. Space limifafions prevenf me 
from developing fhis position, confra McWhorfer (1998), which is discussed in 
Mufwene (2000) and DeGraff (2001). Creoles vary as much among fhemselves 
as indigenized Englishes do, faken as a group, and cerfainly more fhan fhe 
"nafive Englishes" of fhe Unifed Kingdom, Norfh America, and Ausfralia. 
They are nof genetically relafed eifher, because fhe languages fhey have evolved 
from, misnamed lexifiers in creolisfics, do nof descend from fhe same parenf 
language, alfhough fhese are Indo-European. If is plausible fo argue fhaf creoles, 
fhose fhaf have evolved from European languages and fhaf I discuss below, 
are new Indo-European language varieties, buf fhis posifion challenges fhe 
received docfrine in creolisfics, which I show fo be inconsisfenf below. In 
order for fhis essay fo be bofh informafive and manageable wifhin ifs space 
limifs, I focus on whaf kinds of language varieties creoles and pidgins are, 
how fhey evolved, and some of whaf is enfailed by fhe posifion I defend. 


2 What Are Pidgins and Creoles? 

Sfricfly speaking, creoles and pidgins are new language varieties which de¬ 
veloped ouf of confacfs between colonial non-sfandard varieties of a European 
language and several non-European languages around fhe Aflanfic and in fhe 
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Indian and Pacific Oceans in the sixteenth-nineteenth centuries. Pidgins typic¬ 
ally emerged in trade colonies which developed around trade forts or along 
trade routes, such as on the coast of West Africa. They are reduced in struc¬ 
tures and specialized in functions (typically trade), and initially they served 
as non-native lingua francas to users who preserved their native vernaculars 
for their day-to-day interactions. Some pidgins have expanded into regular 
vernaculars, especially in urban settings, and are called expanded pidgins. 
Examples include Bislama and Tok Pisin (in Melanesia) and Nigerian and 
Cameroon Pidgin Englishes, which are structurally as complex as creoles (based 
on, for instance, Eeral, 1989; Jourdan, 1991). One can certainly argue that 
the structural complexity of a language variety is ethnographically a function 
of the communicative functions to which it is put, even as a lingua franca, 
although from a typological perspective it is difficult to say whether one 
language is structurally more complex than another, especially whether a 
language that has complex morphos 5 mtax is also more complex semantically 
or phonologically. 

Creoles are vernaculars that developed in settlement colonies whose pri¬ 
mary industry consisted of sugar cane plantations or rice fields and whose 
majority populations were non-European slaves, in the case of the Atlantic 
and Indian Ocean, or indentured laborers, in the case of Hawai'i. The latter 
was colonized by Americans in the nineteenth century, when slavery was 
being abolished, and did not experience extensive ethnolrnguistic mixing, which 
raises questions about using Hawai'ian Creole English as an exemplar of how 
creoles developed everywhere. Examples of other creoles include Cape Verdian 
Criolou (from Portuguese) and Papiamentu in the Netherlands Antilles (appar¬ 
ently Portuguese-based but influenced by Spanish); Haitian, Mauritian, and 
Seychellois (from Prench); Gullah in the United States, Jamaican, and Guyanese 
(all from English); as well as Saramaccan and Sranan in Suriname (both from 
English, with the former heavily influenced by Portuguese and the latter by 
Dutch). Note that although Melanesian pidgins are associated with sugar cane 
plantations, they apparently originated in trade settings and were adopted on 
the plantations (Keesing, 1988). 

The terms creole and pidgin have also been extended to some other varieties 
that developed during the same period out of contacts among primarily non- 
European languages. Examples include Delaware Pidgin, Ghinook Jargon, and 
Mobilian in North America; Sango, (Kikongo-)Kituba, and Lingala in Gentral 
Africa, Kinubi in Southern Sudan and in Uganda; and Hiri Motu in Papua 
New Guinea (Holm, 1989; Smith, 1995). Many of these varieties have histor¬ 
ically been designated with the name jargon, which is much older in Prench 
and English and simply means "a variety unintelligible to the speaker or writer." 
The term pidgin did not arise until the early nineteenth century (Baker and 
Miihlhausler, 1990) or perhaps the late eighteenth century (Bolton, 2002). 
Although it has usually been traced etymologically to the word business (as in 
business English), the Gantonese phrase bei chin (literally 'pay' or 'give money') 
seems to be its more probable etymon (Gomrie, Matthews, and Polinsky, 1996: 
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146), partly because of the ecology of its emergence and partly also because 
it is phonologically more plausible to derive the word from the proposed 
Cantonese etymon than from the English alternative. Convergence need not be 
excluded here as an explanation. In the original lay people's naming practice, 
the term jargon was an alternate for pidgin. 

Although the term must have been taken from China to Melanesia (hence 
Tok Pisin) by sailors and traders in that part of the world, linguists are the ones 
who have generalized usage of the term, without unfortunately providing 
operational criteria for the extension to other colonial trade lingua francas. 
Hall (1966) and Miihlhausler (1986/1997) argue that pidgins are more stable 
and jargons are an earlier stage in the "life-cycle" that putatively goes from 
Jargon, to Pidgin, to Creole, to Post-Creole by progressive structural expan¬ 
sion, stabilization, and closer approximations of the base language from which 
the variety evolved. The fact that the term pidgin emerged in Canton, thou¬ 
sands of miles away from the American Iberian colonies where the term creole 
originated in the sixteenth century, should have cast doubt on the scenario 
that derives creoles from pidgins by a putative process of nativization inter¬ 
preted as (structural expansion through the) acquisition of native speakers. So 
should the fact that expanded pidgins have equally complex structures devel¬ 
oped largely through the agency of adult L2 speakers using it increasingly as 
a vernacular. The socio-economic histories of the territories where creoles de¬ 
veloped speak against the Hall-Miihlhausler position, to which I return below. 

Chaudenson (1992) and Mufwene (1997) argue that creoles developed by 
basilectalizing away from the base language, i.e. by developing a basiled - the 
variety the most different from the acrolect, the variety of the upper class. 
Mufwene (2001) emphasizes that creoles and pidgins developed in separate 
places, in which Europeans and non-Europeans interacted differently - 
sporadically in trade colonies but regularly in the initial stages of settlement 
colonies. The main justification for this position is that plantation settlement 
colonies t 5 q)ically developed from homestead societies, in which the non- 
Europeans were minorities and well-integrated and their children spoke the 
same colonial koines as the children of European descent. It is only during the 
later stage of the plantation phase that the basilects, typically identified as 
creoles, developed by the regular process of gradual divergence from earlier 
forms of the colonial language. 

The term creole was originally coined in Iberian colonies, apparently in the 
sixteenth century, in reference to non-indigenous people born in the American 
colonies. (See Mufwene, 1997 for references.) It was adopted in metropolitan 
Spanish, then in Erench, and later in English by the early seventeenth century. 
By the second half of the same century, it was generalized to descendants of 
Africans or Europeans born in Romance colonies. Usage varied from one colony 
to another. The term was also used as an adjective to characterize plants, 
animals, and customs t 5 q)ical of the same colonies (Valkhoff, 1966). 

Creole may not have applied widely to language varieties until the late eigh¬ 
teenth century, though Arveiller (1963) cites La Courbe's Premier voyage (1913: 
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192), in which it is used for "corrupted Portuguese spoken in Senegal." Such 
usage may have been initiated by metropolitan Europeans to disfranchise par¬ 
ticular colonial varieties of their languages. It is not clear how the term became 
associated only with vernaculars spoken primarily by descendants of non- 
Europeans. Nonetheless, speakers of several creoles (or pidgins) actually believe 
they speak dialects of their lexifiers (Miihlhausler, 1985; Mufwene, 1988). 

Among the earliest claims that creoles developed from pidgins is the follow¬ 
ing statement in Bloomfield (1933: 474): "when the jargon [i.e., pidgin] has 
become the only language of the subject group, it is a creolized language." Hall 
(1962, 1966) reinterpreted this, associating the vernacular function of creoles 
with nativization. Since then, creoles have been defined inaccurately as 
"nativized pidgins," i.e., pidgins that have acquired native speakers and have 
therefore expanded both their structures and functions and have stabilized. 
Hall then also introduced the pidgin-creole "life-cycle" to which DeCamp 
(1971) added a "post-creole" stage (see below). 

Among the creolists who dispute the above cormection is Alle 5 me (1971), 
who argues that fossilized inflectional morphology in Haitian Creole (HC) and 
the like proves that Europeans did not communicate with the Africans in for¬ 
eigner or baby talk (see below). As noted above, Chaudenson (1979,1992, 2001, 
2003) argues that plantation communities were preceded by homesteads, on 
which mesolectal approximations of European koines, rather than pidgins, 
were spoken by earlier slaves. Like some economic historians, Berlin (1998) 
observes that in North American colonies creole Blacks spoke the European 
language fluently. In ads on runaway slaves in British North American 
colonies, bad English is t 5 q)ically associated with slaves imported as adults 
from Africa. Diachronic textual evidence also suggests that the basilects 
developed during the peak growth of plantations (in the eighteenth century 
for most colonies), when infant mortality was high, life expectancy short, the 
plantation populations increased primarily by massive importation of labor, 
and the proportion of fluent speakers of the earlier colonial varieties kept 
decreasing (Baker and Come, 1986; Chaudenson, 1992, 2001; Mufwene, 2001). 

According to the life-cycle model, as a creole continues to co-exist with its 
base language, the latter exerts pressure on it to shed some of its "creole 
features." This developmental h 5 q)othesis may be traced back to Schuchardt's 
(1914) explanation of why African American English (AAE) is structurally 
closer to North American English than Saramaccan is to English (in the Carib¬ 
bean?); namely, coexistence with the base language in North America and 
absence of such continued contact in Suriname. Jespersen (1921) and Bloomfield 
(1933) anticipated DeCamp (1971), Bickerton (1973), and Rickford (1987) 
in invoking decreolization as "loss of 'creole' features" to account for speech 
continua in creole communities. 

It is in the above context that DeCamp (1971) coined the term post-creole 
continuum, which must be interpreted charitably. If a variety is creole because 
of the particular sociohistorical ecology of its development (see below), rather 
than because of its structural peculiarities, it carmot stop being a creole even 
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after some of the features have changed. Besides, basilectal and mesolectal 
features continue to co-exist in these communities, suggesting that Creole 
has not died yet. Lalla and D'Costa (1990) present copious data against 
decreolization in Caribbean English creoles, just as Mufwene (1994) adduces 
linguistic and non-linguistic arguments against the same process in Gullah. 
On the other hand, Rickford and Handler (1994) show that in the late eigh¬ 
teenth century, Barbados had a basilect similar to those of other Caribbean 
islands. It now seems to have vanished. How and why it was lost here but not 
elsewhere in the Caribbean calls for an explanation. 

Closely related to the above issue is the common assumption that creoles 
are separate languages from their base languages whereas related non-creole 
colonial offspring of the same European languages are considered as their 
dialects. Such is the case for the non-standard Erench varieties spoken in 
Quebec and Louisiana, as well as on the Caribbean islands of St Barths and 
St Thomas. Likewise New World non-standard varieties of Spanish and Por¬ 
tuguese are not considered creoles, despite structural similarities which they 
display with Portuguese creoles. Has the fact that similar varieties are spoken 
by descendants of both Europeans and Africans in territories where there has 
been more race hybridization influenced the naming practice? Although not 
officially acknowledged by creolists, the one obvious criterion behind the 
naming practice has been to identify as creoles those varieties of European 
languages which have been appropriated as vernaculars by non-European 
majorities. There is otherwise no yardstick for measuring structural diver¬ 
gence from the base language, especially since feature composition of the 
latter was not the same in every relevant contact setting. Besides, contact was 
a factor in all colonial settings, including those not associated with creoles. 

It has also been claimed that creoles have more or less the same structural 
design (Bickerton, 1981, 1984; Markey, 1982). This position is as disputable 
as the other, more recent claim that there are creole protot 5 ^es from which 
others deviate in various ways (Thomason, 1997; McWhorter, 1998). The very 
fact of resorting to a handful of prototypes for the would-be essentialist creole 
structural category suggests that the vast majority of them do not share the 
putative set of defining features, hence that the combination of features 
proposed by McWhorter (1998) carmot be used to single them out as a unique 
type of language. On the other hand, structural variation among creoles that 
have evolved from the same base language can be correlated with variation 
sociohistorical ecologies of their developments (Mufwene, 1997, 2001). The 
notion of "ecology" includes, among other things, the structural features of the 
base and substrate languages, the ethnolinguistic makeups of the populations 
that came in contact, how regularly they interacted across class and ethnic 
boundaries, and the rates and modes of population growth. 

To date the best-known creoles have evolved from English and Erench. 
Those of the Atlantic and Indian Ocean are, along with Hawai'ian Creole, 
those that have informed most theorizing on the development of creoles. While 
the terms creole and creolization have been applied often uncritically to various 
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contact-induced language varieties, several distinctions, which are not clearly 
articulated, have also been proposed in addition to those discussed above, 
for instance, koine, semi-creole, intertwined varieties, foreign workers' varieties of 
European languages (e.g., Gasfarbeifer Deufsch), and indigenized varieties of 
European languages (e.g., Nigerian and Singaporean Englishes). The denofa- 
fions and imporfance of fhese ferms deserve re-examinafion (Arends, Muysken, 
and Smifh, 1995; Mufwene, 1997, 2001). 


3 The Development of Creoles 

The cenfral quesfion here is: how did creoles develop? The following h 5 q)o- 
fheses are fhe major ones compefing foday: fhe subsfrafe, fhe supersfrafe, 
and fhe universalisf hypofheses. 

Subsfrafisf positions are hisforically relafed fo fhe baby talk hypothesis, which 
I have fraced back fo ninefeenfh-cenfury Erench creolisfs: Berfrand-Bocande 
(1849), Baissac (1880), Vinson (1882), and Adam (1883). Pufafively, fhe languages 
previously spoken by fhe Africans enslaved on New World and Indian Ocean 
planfafions were fhe primary reason why fhe European languages which fhey 
appropriafed were resfrucfured info creoles. These Erench creolisfs assumed 
African languages fo be "primifive," "insfincfive," in "nafural" sfafe, and sim¬ 
pler fhan fhe relevanf "culfivafed" European languages. Creoles' sysfems were 
considered fo be reflections of fhose non-European languages. The baby-falk 
cormecfion is fhaf, in order fo be understood, fhe Europeans supposedly had 
fo speak fo fhe Africans as fo babies, fheir inferprefafion of "foreigner falk." 

The revival of fhe subsfrafe hypofhesis (wifhouf ifs racisf componenf) has 
been affribufed fo Sylvain (1936). Alfhough she recognizes influence from 
Erench dialecfs, she argues fhaf African linguisfic influence, especially from 
fhe Ewe group of languages, is very significanf in Haifian Creole. Unforfu- 
nafely, she sfafes in fhe lasf senfence of her conclusions fhaf fhis creole is 
Ewe spoken wifh a Erench vocabulary. Over two decades later. Turner (1949) 
disputed American dialectologists' claim that there was virtually no trace of 
African languages in AAE and showed phonological and morphos 5 mfacfic 
similarities between Gullah and some West African (especially Kwa) languages. 
He concluded fhaf "Gullah is indebfed fo African sources" (p. 254). 

Mufwene (1990) idenfifies fhree main schools of fhe subsfrafe h 5 q)ofhesis 
foday. The firsf, led by Alle 5 me (1980, 1996) and Holm (1988) is closer fo 
Turner's approach and is marked by whaf is also ifs main weakness: invoca- 
fion of influence from diverse African languages wifhouf explaining whaf 
kinds of selection principles accounf for fhis seemingly random invocation of 
sources. This criticism is nof ipso facto an invalidation of subsfrafe influence; if 
is bofh a call for a more principled accounf and a reminder fhaf fhe nafure of 
such influence musf be reassessed (Mufwene, 2001). 

The second school has been identified as fhe relexification hypothesis. The 
proponenfs of ifs lafesf version, Lefebvre (1998) and Lumsden (1999), argue 
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that Haitian is a French relexification of languages of fhe Ewe-Fon (or Fongbe) 
group. This accounf of fhe developmenf of creoles has been crificized for 
several basic shorfcomings, including fhe following: (1) ifs "comparative" 
approach has nof faken info accounf several feafures fhaf Haitian (also) shares 
wifh non-sfandard varieties of French; (2) if downplays feafures which Haifian 
shares also wifh several ofher African languages which were represenfed in 
Haifi during fhe crifical sfages of ifs developmenf; (3) if has nof shown fhaf fhe 
language appropriation sfrafegies associafed wifh relexification are fypically 
used in nafuralisfic second-language acquisition; and (4) if does nof accounf 
for fhose cases where sfrucfural options nof consisfenf wifh fhose of Ewe-Fon 
have been selecfed info Haifian. Moreover, relexificafionisfs assume, dispuf- 
ably, fhaf languages of fhe Ewe-Fon group are sfrucfurally idenfical and fhaf 
no compefifion of influence among fhem was involved. 

The leasf dispufed version of fhe subsfrafe h 5 q)ofhesis is Keesing's (1988), 
which shows fhaf subsfrafe languages may impose fheir sfrucfural feafures on 
fhe new, confacf-induced varieties if fhey are fypologically homogeneous, wifh 
mosf of fhem sharing fhe relevanf feafures. Thus Melanesian pidgins are like 
(mosf of) fheir subsfrafes in having DUAL/PLURAL and INCLUSIVE/EX¬ 
CLUSIVE disfincfions and in having a fransifive marker on fhe verb. Sankoff 
and Brown (1976) had shown similar influence wifh fhe bracketing of relative 
clauses wifh ia. However, fhe pidgins have nof inherifed all fhe peculiarifies 
of Melanesian languages. Eor insfance, fhey do nof have fheir VSO major 
consfifuenf order, nor do fhey have much of a numeral classifying sysfem in 
fhe combination of pela wifh quantifiers. Eor an exfensive discussion of subsfrafe 
influence in Aflanfic and Indian Ocean creoles, see Muysken and Smifh (1986) 
and Mufwene (1993). 

Competing wifh fhe above genetic views has been fhe dialectologist, or 
supersfrafe, h 5 q)ofhesis, according fo which fhe primary, if nof fhe exclusive, 
sources of creoles' sfrucfural feafures are fhe non-sfandard variefies of fheir 
base languages. Speaking of AAE, Krapp (1924) and Kurafh (1928), for ex¬ 
ample, claimed fhaf fhis variefy was an archaic refenfion of fhe non-sfandard 
speech of low-class whiles wifh whom fhe African slaves had been in confacf. 
According fo fhem, African subsfrafe influence was limifed fo some isolafed 
lexical ifems such as goober 'peanuf', gumbo, and okra. If would fake until 
McDavid (1950) and McDavid and McDavid (1951) before allowance was made 
for limifed African grammafical confribufions fo AAE. D'Eloia (1973) and 
Schneider (1989) invoke several dialecfal English models fo rebuf Dillard's 
(1972) fhesis fhaf AAVE developed from an ersfwhile Wesf African Pidgin 
English broughf over by slaves. Since fhe lafe 1980s, Shana Poplack and her 
associafes have shown fhaf AAE shares many feafures wifh while non-sfandard 
vernaculars in Norfh America and England, fhus if has nof developed from 
an ersfwhile creole. (See Poplack and Tagliamonfe, 2001; Poplack, 1999 for a 
S 5 mfhesis.) Because some of fhe same feafures are also affesfed in creoles 
(Rickford, 1998), we come back fo fhe question of whefher mosf feafures of 
creoles did nof after all originafe in fheir base languages. 
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Regarding French creoles, the dialectologist position was first defended by 
Paine (1937), according fo whom Haitian Creole was essentially Norman French. 
This posifion was espoused lafer by Hall (1958: 372), who argues fhaf "fhe 
'basic' relafionship of Creole is wifh sevenfeenfh-cenfury French, wifh heavy 
carry-overs or survivals of African linguisfic sfrucfure (on a more superficial 
sfrucfural level) from fhe previous language(s) of fhe earliesf speakers of 
Negro Pidgin French; ifs 'lexical' relafionship is wifh ninefeenfh- and 
fwenfiefh-cenfury French." Chaudenson (1989, 1992) is more accommodaf- 
ing fo subsfrafe influence as a facfor fhaf accounfs for fhe more exfensive 
sfrucfural divergence of creoles from fheir base languages compared fo fheir 
non-creole colonial kin. 

The universalist hypotheses, which sfood as sfrong confenders in fhe 1980s 
and 1990s, have forerunners in fhe ninefeenfh cenfury. For insfance, Adolfo 
Coelho (1880-6) parfly anficipafed Bickerfon's (1981) language bioprogram 
hypothesis in slating fhaf creoles "owe fheir origin fo fhe operafion of psycholo¬ 
gical or physiological laws fhaf are everywhere fhe same, and nof fo fhe influ¬ 
ence of fhe former languages of fhe people among whom fhese dialecfs are 
found." Bickerfon pushed fhings furfher in claiming fhaf children made creoles 
by fixing fhe paramefers of fhese new language varieties in fheir unmarked, or 
defaulf, settings as specified in Universal Grammar. To accounf for cross¬ 
creole sfrucfural differences, Bickerfon (1984: 176-7) invokes a "Pidginizafion 
Index" (PI) fhaf includes fhe following facfors: fhe proportion of fhe native fo 
non-nafive speakers during fhe initial sfages of colonization, fhe durafion of 
fhe early sfage, fhe rafe of increase of fhe slave population after fhaf initial 
sfage, fhe kind of social confacfs befween fhe nafive speakers of fhe base 
language and fhe learners, and whefher or nof fhe confacf befween fhe fwo 
groups confinued after fhe formation of fhe new language variefy. 

Some nagging questions wifh Bickerfon's posifion include fhe following: Is 
his infuifively sound PI consisfenf wifh his creolizafion qua abrupf pidgin- 
nafivizafion hypofhesis? Is fhe abrupf creolizafion hypofhesis consisfenf wifh 
fhe social hisfories of fhe ferrifories where classic creoles developed (Mufwene, 
1999, 2001)? How can we explain similarifies of sfrucfures and in complexify 
befween abrupf creoles and expanded pidgins when fhe sfabilizafion and sfruc¬ 
fural expansion of fhe laffer is nof necessarily associafed wifh resfrucfuring by 
children? Is fhere convincing evidence for assuming fhaf adulf speech is less 
confrolled by Universal Grammar fhan child language is? How can we accounf 
for similarifies befween abrupf creolizafion and nafuralisfic second-language 
acquisition? Nof all creolisfs who have invoked universalis! explanafions have 
made children critical fo fhe emergence of creoles. For insfance, Sankoff (1979) 
and Miihlhausler (1981) make allowance for Universal Grammar fo operafe in 
adulfs, too. 

Few creolisfs subscribe nowadays fo one exclusive genetic accounf, as evid¬ 
enced by fhe confribufions fo Mufwene (1993). The complementary hypothesis 
(Baker and Gome, 1986; Hancock, 1986; and Mufwene, 1986, 2001) seems fo be 
an adequafe alfernafive, provided we can arficulafe fhe ecological conditions 
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under which the competing influences (between the substrate and superstrate 
languages, and within each group) may converge or prevail upon each other. 
This position was well anticipated by Schuchardt (1909, 1914) in his accounts 
of the geneses of Lingua Franca and of Saramaccan. More and more research is 
now underway uncovering fhe sociohisforical conditions under which differenf 
creoles have developed, for insfance, Chaudenson (1979), Baker (1982), Arends 
(1989, 1995), Come (1999), and Mufwene (2001). 

Still, fhe fufure of research on fhe developmenf of creoles has some problems 
fo overcome. So far knowledge of fhe colonial non-sfandard varieties of fhe 
European languages remains limifed. There are few comprehensive descrip- 
fions of creoles' sfrucfures - which makes if difficulf fo defermine globally 
how fhe competing influences inferacfed among fhem and how fhe feafures 
selecfed from diverse sources became infegrafed info new sysfems. Few sfruc- 
fural facfs have been correlafed wifh fhe conclusions suggesfed by fhe socio¬ 
hisforical backgrounds of individual creoles. Ofher issues remain up in fhe 
air; for insfance, whaf are fhe mosf adequafe principles fhaf should help us 
accounf for fhe selection of feafures info creoles' sysfems? For developmenfal 
issues on creoles and pidgins, fhe following edifed collections are good sfarf- 
ing poinfs: Hymes (1971), Valdman (1977), Hill (1979), Muysken and Smifh 
(1986), Mufwene (1993), and Arends ef al. (1995). More specific issues may be 
checked in volumes of fhe Creole Language Library (John Benjamins) and of 
Amsferdam Creole Sfudies, in fhe Journal of Pidgin and Creole Languages, and in 
Etudes Creoles. Several issues of Pacific Linguistics also include publications on 
Melanesian creoles. 

4 Creolistics and General Linguistics 

There is much more liferafure on fhe genesis, sociology, and morphosynfax of 
PCs fhan on fheir phonologies, semantics, and pragmafics. Wifh fhe excepfion 
of time reference (e.g., Michaelis, 1993; Singler, 1990; Schlupp, 1997) and nom¬ 
inal number (see Tagliamonfe and Poplack, 1993 for references), sfudies in 
semantics and pragmafics are scanf. On fhe ofher hand, fhe developmenf of 
quanfifafive sociolinguisfics owes a lof fo research on AAE since fhe mid- 
1960s (see, e.g., Labov, 1972) and Caribbean English creoles (e.g., Rickford, 
1987). Numerous publications in American Speech, Language in Society, and 
Language Variation and Change reflecf fhis. There are also several surveys of 
creolistics today, including fhe following: Romaine (1988), Holm (1988), Manessy 
(1994), Arends ef al. (1995), and Miihlhausler (1986/1997). They vary in geo¬ 
graphical areas of focus and adequacy. Kouwenberg and Singler (2006) is 
likely fo become a sfandard reference for several years, wifh which Chaudenson 
(2003) and (Mufwene, 2005) will have fo compefe in regard fo fheir divergence 
from fhe received docfrine. DeGraff (2003) will be a forceful deferrenf from 
freafing creoles as having excepfional evolutions and a good wakeup call for 
uniformifarianism. Efforfs fo bridge research on fhe developmenf of creoles 
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with that on other contact-based varieties and phenomena (e.g., Mufwene, 
2001; Myers-Scotton, 2002; Thomason, 2001; Thomason and Kaufman, 1988; 
Winford, 2003) are nofeworfhy. 


5 Conclusion 

Sfudies of sfrucfural aspecfs of creoles have yef fo inform general linguistics 
beyond fhe subjecf matters of fime reference and serial verb consfructions. For 
insfance, sfudies of lecfal confinua (e.g., Escure, 1997) have had fhis pofenfial, 
buf little has been done by creolisfs fo show how fheir findings may apply fo 
ofher languages. The mixed nafure of mesolects, fhose infermediafe variefies 
combining feafures associafed bofh wifh fhe acrolect and fhe basiled should 
have informed general linguistics againsf fhe fallacy of assuming monolifhic 
grammatical sysfems (Labov, 1998; Mufwene, 1992). The notion of "acrolecf" 
deserves refhinking (Irvine, 2004). Creolisfics has been bridging wifh research 
on grammaficalizafion, an area fhaf promises fo be productive, as evidenced 
by Kriegel (2003). Andersen (1983) was an imporfanf sfep fo consolidafe com¬ 
mon inferesfs between second-language acquisition and fhe developmenf 
of creoles. DeGraff (1999) bridges research on fhe latter topic wifh research 
on (child) language developmenf and on fhe emergence of sign language. 
Creolisfics can also confribufe fruiffully fo research on language vifalify, 
including language loss (Mufwene, 2002, 2004). 
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19 African American 
English 

WALT WOLFRAM 


1 Introduction 

In the study of ethnic dialect in the history of English, no dialed has received 
more attention fhan African American English. If is by far fhe mosf scrufinized 
dialecf of American English (Schneider, 1996), and has now become widely 
recognized fhroughouf fhe English-speaking world. Wifhin fhe lasf several 
decades, if has gone fhrough a number of name changes, which include 
Negro Dialect, Nonstandard Negro English, Black English, Black English Vernacular, 
Afro-American English, African American (Vernacular) English, African American 
Language, and Ebonics. To some exfenf, fhese name changes simply have been 
aligned wifh changes in naming pracfices relafed fo fhe classification of black 
Americans, buf fheir significance goes deeper fhan fhaf; in facf, fhey offen 
relafe fo underlying issues of racial politics and efhnic ideologies in American 
sociefy. Though mosf popularly referred fo now as Ebonics, fhanks fo a widely 
publicized and highly confroversial School Board resolution adopfed in 
Oakland, California, in fhe lafe 1990s, mosf linguisfs prefer ferms such as 
African American English (AAE) or African American Language because of 
fhe sfrong emofional reacfions and racisf parodies somefimes engendered by 
fhe use of fhe ferm Ebonics. 

The liferafure on AAE is vasf, and covers a full range of issues - from AAE's 
origin and early developmenf fo ifs currenf social capifal and educational vulner- 
abilify. Ifs confroversial nafure is roofed in fhe facf fhaf fhe language of black 
Americans has served as a proxy for wider social and political issues relafed fo 
fhe negofiafion of racial cafegories and efhnic identifies. This chapfer, however, 
is limifed fo fhe linguisfic issues relafed fo AAE, including ifs descripfive base, 
ifs genesis and early developmenf, and ifs currenf pafh of change. 
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2 The Descriptive Base of AAE 

The distinctiveness of AAE among the vernacular dialects of American 
English is an ongoing confroversy, fhough fhere is little dispufe fhaf AAE 
differs significanfly from benchmark European American vernacular variefies 
in mosf non-Soufhem, urban confexfs. Given a randomly selecfed sef of audio¬ 
recordings whose confenf confains no culfurally identifying maferial, lisfeners 
can accurafely identify African American speakers approximafely 80 percenf 
of fhe time (Graff, Labov, and Harris, 1986; Shuy, Barafz, and Wolfram, 1969; 
Thomas, 2002; Thomas and Reaser, forfhcoming). Defermining fhe percepfual 
basis of fhis idenfificafion, however, is nof nearly as sfraighfforward as mak¬ 
ing fhe efhnic classificafion. Linguistically, differenf levels of language organ¬ 
ization may be involved, ranging from minufe segmenfal and suprasegmenfal 
phonetic defails (Thomas, 2002) fo generalized discourse sfrafegies and con¬ 
versational routines (Smifherman, 1977). Socially, demographic factors such 
as sfafus, region, and level of education affecf lisfeners' perceptions of efhnic 
idenfify, as do inferacfional factors such as inferlocufors and speech setting. 
Given fhe array of linguisfic, social, and personal variables in idenfificafion 
experimenfs, differenf sfudies may, in facf, show a wide range of reliable 
efhnic idenfificafion. Thus, fhe efhnicify of some African American speakers in 
cerfain confexfs may be idenfified correcfly less fhan 5 percenf of fhe fime 
while ofher speakers are correcfly idenfified more fhan 95 percenf of fhe fime 
(Thomas and Reaser, forfhcoming). 

Region, sfafus, and ofher socioculfural attributes are also imporfanf in defer¬ 
mining fhe sfrucfural relafionship of AAE fo comparable European American 
vernacular variefies. AAE is roofed historically in Soufhem-based, rural varie¬ 
fies, so if is sfrucfurally more similar fo fhese variefies fhan if is fo ifs Norfhern 
vernacular counferparfs, buf fhe developmenf of AAE info a recognized socio¬ 
culfural variefy in fhe fwenfiefh cenfury has become sfrongly associated wifh 
ifs use in non-Soufhern, urban areas. 

Though fhe relafionship of African American and European American speech 
is sfill nof fofally resolved after several decades of heafed debate, some agree- 
menf is emerging, hollowing is a partial lisf of prominenf phonological and 
grammatical feafures of AAE from Wolfram and Schilling-Esfes (2006) fhaf are 
mosf likely fo differenfiafe AAE from comparable European American ver¬ 
nacular variefies. More extensive lisfs of fhe phonological and morphosynfacfic 
frails of AAE (Bailey, 2001; Bailey and Thomas, 1998; Gukor-Avila, 2001; Easold 
and Wolfram, 1970; Green, 2002; Labov, 1972; Labov ef al., 1968; Rickford, 
1999; Thomas, 2001; Wolfram, 1994) may include dozens of phonological and 
grammatical sfrucfures. In addition, fhere are feafures on ofher linguisfic 
levels, including prosodic and pragmafic feafures, buf fhese have nof yef been 
described in nearly fhe same defail as phonology and morphos 5 mfax. 
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Some Distinguishing Features of African American English 

(from Wolfram and Schilling-Estes, 2006) 

habitual be for intermittent activity: 
e.g. Sometimes my ears be itching. 

She don't be usually be there. 
absence of copula for contracted forms of is and are: 
e.g. She nice. 

They acting all strange. 
present tense, third-person -s absence: 
e.g. she walk for she walks 
she raise for she raises 
possessive -s absence: 

e.g. man_ hat for man's hat 
}ack_ car for Jack's car 
general plural -s absence: 
e.g. a lot of time for a lot of times 
some dog for some dogs 

remote time stressed been to mark a state or action that began a long time 
ago and is still relevant: 

e.g. You been paid your dues a long time ago. 

1 been known him a long time. 
simple past tense had + Verb: 

e.g. They had went outside and then they had messed up the yard. 

Yesterday, she had fixed the bike and had rode it to school, 
ain't for didn't: 

e.g. He ain't go there yesterday. 

He ain't do it. 

reduction of final consonant clusters when followed by a word beginning 
with a vowel: 

e.g. lif up for lift up 
bus' up for bust up 
skr for str initial clusters: 
e.g. skreet for street 
skraight for straight 
use of [f] and [v] for final th: 
e.g. too/for tooth 
smoov for smooth 

Even with this restricted list, there are important qualifications. In some cases, 
it is a particular aspect of the phonological or grammatical pattern rather than 
the general rule that is unique to AAE. Thus, consonant cluster reduction is 
widespread in English, but in most varieties it only applies when the cluster is 
followed by a consonant (e.g., bes' kind) rather than when followed by a vowel 
{bes' en'). Similarly, we also find plural -s absence in some Southern European 
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American varieties (Montgomery and Hall, 2004; Wolfram, 2003a), but only 
on quantified measure nouns (e.g., four mile, five pound). In ofher cases, fhe 
difference befween fhe paffeming of a feafure in AAE and in a benchmark 
European American vernacular variefy involves a significanf quanfifafive 
difference rafher fhan a qualifafive one. Eor example, fhe absence of fhe verb 
be for confracfed forms of are (e.g., you ugly for you're ugly) is found among 
Soufhem European American vernacular speakers, buf if is nof nearly as 
frequenf as if is in AAE (Cukor-Avila, 2001; Wolfram, 1974). 

Debafe over fhe group-exclusiveness of some AAE sfrucfures confinues 
despife careful sfudy of fhe presenf sfafus of AAE in relation fo ofher variefies. 
Research by Bailey and Bassett (1986) and Monfgomery and Mishoe (1999), for 
example, shows fhaf finife be (e.g., I be there; They be doing it) is found in bofh 
European American and African American variefies, fhough ifs semanfic ref¬ 
erence is nof idenfical. Af fhe same time, ofher invesfigafors have suggesfed 
fhaf fhere are additional forms fhaf are unique. Eor example, Labov (1998) 
suggesfs fhaf among fhe consfrucfions overlooked in earlier descriptions of 
AAE is resulfafive be done, a sequence of be and done fogefher in senfences such 
as If you love your enemy, they be done eat you alive in this society; in fhese fypes 
of senfences if indicafes a pofenfial action or condifion fhaf will lead fo some 
inevifable resulf. 

There are also sfrucfures in AAE fhaf appear on fhe surface fo be very much 
like fhose in ofher dialecfs of English buf fum ouf, upon closer inspecfion, fo 
have uses or meanings fhaf are unique. These fypes of sfrucfures are called 
camouflaged forms because fhey bear surface resemblance fo consfrucfions found 
in ofher variefies of English, buf fhey are used differenfly. One of fhese cam¬ 
ouflaged consfrucfions is fhe form come in a consfrucfion wifh an -ing verb, as 
in She come acting like she was real mad. This sfrucfure looks like fhe common 
English use of fhe mofion verb come in sfrucfures like She came running, buf 
research indicafes fhaf if acfually has a special use as a kind of verb auxiliary 
indicating annoyance or indignation on fhe parf of fhe speaker (Spears, 1982). 
The specialized meaning of indignafion is apparenfly unique fo AAE. Ofher 
camouflaged forms include fhe progressive use of steady in They be steady 
running (Baugh, 1984), fhe use of call oneself wifh verb +ing consfrucfions such 
as They call themselves dancing (Wolfram, 1994), and fhe use of ain't for didn't in 
He ain't know nothing (Labov ef al., 1968). 

Though if is possible fo compare sfrucfures used by European American 
and African American speakers on an ifem-by-ifem basis, fhe picfure fhaf 
emerges from fhis approach does nof fully represenf fhe frue relafionship 
befween AAE and ofher variefies. The uniqueness of AAE lies more in fhe 
particular combinafion of sfrucfures fhaf make up fhe dialecf fhan if does in a 
resfricfed sef of pofenfially unique sfrucfures. If is fhe co-occurrence of gram- 
mafical sfrucfures such as fhe absence of various suffixes (possessive, fhird- 
person singular, plural -s), absence of copula be, use of habifual be, and so 
forfh, along wifh a sef of phonological characferisfics such as consonanf clusfer 
reduction, final [f] for th (e.g., baf for bath), posfvocalic r-lessness, and so forfh. 
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that best defines the variety, rather than the subset of unique feafures. Sfudies 
of lisfener percepfions of efhnic identify cerfainly supporf fhe confenfion 
fhaf AAE is disfincf from comparable European American vernaculars, buf 
researchers are still investigating how fo sorf ouf fhe precise poinfs of fhis 
differenfiafion. Recenf experimenfal invesfigafion by Thomas and Reaser 
(forfhcoming) suggesfs fhaf phonetic differences rafher fhan grammafical dif¬ 
ferences, including differences in vowel pronunciation and voice qualify, 
may have as much fo do wifh fhe percepfual deferminafion of efhnicify as 
differences in grammafical sfrucfures. 

Up fo fhis poinf, we have discussed AAE as if if were a unifary variefy in 
differenf regions of fhe Unifed Sfafes. We musf, however, admif regional vari¬ 
ation in AAE, jusf as we have fo admif regional variation wifhin vernacular 
European American variefies. Cerfainly, some of fhe Norfhern mefropolifan 
versions of AAE are disfinguishable from some of fhe Soufhem rural versions, 
and Soufh Aflanfic coasfal variefies are differenf from fhose found in fhe Gulf 
region. While admitting fhese regional variations, if is also imporfanf fo poinf 
ouf fhaf one of fhe mosf nofeworfhy aspecfs of AAE is fhe common sef of 
feafures shared across differenf regions. Eeafures such as habifual be, copula 
absence, inflectional -s absence, among a number of ofher grammafical and 
phonological sfrucfures, are found in locafions as disfanf as Los Angeles, Cali¬ 
fornia; New Haven, Connecficuf; Ausfin, Texas; and Meadville, Mississippi, 
cuffing across bofh urban and rural settings. The foundafion of a core sef of 
AAE feafures, regardless of where if has been sfudied in fhe Unifed Sfafes, 
affesfs fo fhe sfrong efhnic association and frans-regional dimension of fhis 
language variefy. 


3 The Origin and Early Development of AAE 

Hypofheses abouf fhe origin and early developmenf of AAE have now gone 
fhrough several paradigmatic shifts. Eour primary h 5 q)ofheses, in fhe follow¬ 
ing chronological sequence, have emerged over fhe pasf half cenfury: fhe 
Anglicisf Hypofhesis, fhe Creolisf Hypofhesis, fhe Neo-Anglicisf H 5 q)ofhesis, 
and fhe Subsfrafe H 5 q)ofhesis. Confroversy abouf fhese positions has nof 
subsided, fhough mosf of fhe confroversy now seems fo be cenfered on fhe lasf 
fwo opfions. 

The Anglicisf Hypofhesis was inifially proposed by prominenf American 
dialecfologisfs such as Hans Kurafh (1949) and Raven McDavid (McDavid and 
McDavid, 1951) in fhe mid-fwenfiefh cenfury, based on exfensive surveys of 
regional English under fhe aegis of fhe Linguistic Aflas of fhe Unifed Sfafes 
and Canada. Though fhere were relafively few African Americans included in 
fhese surveys, if appeared fhaf older black and while speakers inferviewed in 
fhe 1930s and 1940s shared many of fhe same regional feafures. On fhis basis, 
American dialecfologisfs concluded fhaf AAE could be fraced fo fhe same 
sources as earlier European American dialecfs, fhe dialecfs of English spoken 
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in the British Isles. According to this historical scenario, slaves brought a number 
of different African languages wifh fhem when fhey were fransporfed, buf 
over fhe course of a couple of generations fhese were replaced by fhe English 
variefies spoken by fheir regional cohorfs, wifh only a few minor fraces of fhe 
ancesfral languages remaining. As Kurafh (1949: 6) puf if, "By and large fhe 
Soufhem Negro speaks fhe language of fhe whife man of his localify or area 
and of his educafion." 

Under fhis viewpoinf, differences befween African American and European 
American variefies fhaf could nof be explained on fhe basis of regional and 
social factors were affribufed to fhe preservafion of earlier Brifish dialed 
feafures. The pursuif of hisforical evidence to supporf fhis posifion involved 
fhe scrutiny of earlier English variefies in fhe Brifish Isles for feafures similar 
fo fhose found in AAE, along wifh a search for sociohisforical facfs fhaf would 
link speakers of fhese donor dialecfs wifh people of African descenf in Norfh 
America. 

The Anglicisf Hypofhesis was fhe prevailing posifion on fhe origin of AAE 
until fhe mid-1960s and 1970s, when fhe Creolisf H 5 ^ofhesis emerged. 
According fo fhis hypofhesis, AAE developed from a creole language fhaf was 
fairly widespread in fhe anfebellum Soufh (Bailey, 1965; Sfewarf, 1967, 1968; 
Dillard, 1972). This creole was nof unique fo fhe mainland Soufh; if showed a 
number of similarifies fo well-known English-based creoles in fhe African 
diaspora, such as Krio, spoken today in Sierra Leone along fhe coasf of Wesf 
Africa, as well as English-based creoles of fhe Caribbean, such as fhose spoken 
in Barbados and Jamaica. Creolisfs mainfain fhaf fhe vestiges of fhe profo- 
creole fhaf gave rise fo AAE can be found in Gullah, fhe creole still spoken by 
some African Americans in fhe Sea Islands off fhe coasf of Soufh Carolina and 
Georgia. If is mainfained fhaf fhis creole was fairly widespread among people 
of African descenf on Soufhern planfafions buf was nof spoken fo any exfenf 
by whifes. As Sfewarf (1968: 3) puf if, "Negro slaves who consfifufed fhe field 
labor force on Norfh American planfafions up fo fhe mid-ninefeenfh cenfury, 
even many who were bom in fhe New World spoke a variefy of English which 
was in facf a frue creole language - differing markedly in grammatical sfruc- 
fure from fhose English dialecfs which were broughf direcfly from Greaf 
Brifain." Alfhough nof all AAE researchers accepted such a sfrong inferpre- 
fafion of fhe Greolisf H 5 q)ofhesis during fhe 1970s and 1980s, many accepted 
some version of if. As Easold (1981: 164) noted, "fhe creole h 5 q)ofhesis seems 
mosf likely fo be correcf, buf if is cerfainly nof so well esfablished as Dillard 
(1972), for example, would have us fo believe." 

Gonfacf wifh ofher dialecfs in fhe US evenfually led fhis creole language fo 
be modified, according fo fhe h 5 q)ofhesis, so fhaf if became more closely aligned 
wifh ofher variefies of English in fhe process of decreolizafion, whereby creole 
feafures are gradually replaced by non-creole feafures. However, fhis process 
was neifher insfanfaneous nor complete (Easold, 1976), so fhaf fhe vesfiges of 
ifs creole predecessor may still be presenf in modern AAE. Eor example, copula 
absence (e.g.. You ugly) is a well-known fraif of creole languages, so one mighf 
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maintain that the present-day existence of copula absence in AAE is a vestige 
of ifs creole origin. Similar argumenfs have been made for various fypes of 
inflecfional -s absence (e.g., Mary go_; Mary_ hat) (Winford, 1997,1998), as well 
as phonological characferisfics such as consonanf clusfer reduction (Wolfram, 
Childs, and Torberf, 2000). Bofh fhe linguistic and social history of blacks in 
fhe anfebellum Soufh have been cifed in supporf for fhe creole origin of AAE. 
J. L. Dillard's book Black English: Its History and Usage in the United States (1972) 
was quife influential in promoting fhe Creolisf H 5 q)ofhesis, alfhough currenf 
creolisfs (Rickford, 1999; Winford, 1997, 1998) have now engaged in much 
more rigorous and defailed quanfifafive analysis in supporf for fhis h 5 q)o- 
fhesis fhan fhaf originally offered by Dillard. 

Several new fypes of dafa surfaced in fhe 1980s fhaf called fhe Creolisf 
Hypofhesis info question. New written dafasefs included fhe wriffen records 
of ex-slaves, such as fhe exfensive sef of ex-slave narratives collecfed under fhe 
Works Projecf Adminisfrafion (WPA) (Bailey, Maynor, and Cukor-Avila, 1991; 
Schneider, 1989, 1996) in fhe 1930s; letters wriffen by semiliferafe ex-slaves in 
fhe mid-1800s (Monfgomery and Puller, 1996; Monfgomery, Puller, and 
DeMarse, 1993); and ofher specialized collections of fexfs, such as fhe Hyaff 
fexfs - an exfensive sef of interviews conducfed wifh black practitioners of 
voodoo in fhe 1930s (Ewers, 1996; Hyaff, 1970-8). All of fhese records poinfed 
foward fhe conclusion fhaf earlier AAE was nof nearly as disfincf from 
posfcolonial European American English varieties as would have been predicted 
under fhe Creolisf Hypofhesis. A limifed sef of audio recordings of ex-slaves 
conducfed as a parf of fhe WPA in fhe 1930s (Bailey ef al., 1991) also seemed fo 
supporf fhis contention. 

A differenf f 5 q)e of dafa offered in opposifion fo fhe Creolisf H 5 q)ofhesis 
comes from fhe examinafion of fhe varieties of English spoken by black 
expafriafes. Por example, in fhe 1820s a group of blacks migrated from 
Philadelphia, Permsylvania, fo fhe peninsula of Samana in fhe Dominican 
Republic, where fheir descendanfs confinue fo live in relative isolation and 
mainfain a relic variefy of English (Poplack and Sankoff, 1987; Poplack and 
Tagliamonfe, 1989, 1991, 2001). A significanf population of African Americans 
also migrated from fhe Unifed Sfafes fo Canada in fhe early 1800s, and some 
of fheir descendanfs have preserved a life of relative isolation in Nova Scofia. 
The examinafion of fhe English varieties spoken by blacks in fhese areas by 
Poplack and Tagliamonfe (Poplack, 1999; Poplack and Tagliamonfe, 1991,1994 
2001) indicafes fhaf fhese insular varieties were quife similar fo earlier 
European American varieties rafher fhan a presumed creole predecessor, fhus 
casting doubf on fhe Creole H 5 q)ofhesis. 

Close scrutiny of fhe sociohisforical sifuafion and demographics of fhe anfe¬ 
bellum Soufh (Mufwene, 1996, 2001) has indicafed furfher fhaf fhe disfribufion 
of slaves in fhe Soufheasfem Planfafion region of fhe US was nof parficularly 
advanfageous fo fhe perpefuafion of a widespread Planfafion Creole, as had been 
posfulafed by earlier creolisfs. In facf, fhe vasf majorify of slaves lived on smaller 
farms wifh jusf a few slaves per household rafher fhan on fhe large, sprawling 
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plantations with large numbers of slaves that are sometimes pictured in popu¬ 
lar portrayals of fhe anfebellum Soufh. In facf, over 80 percenf of all slaves 
were assodafed wifh families fhaf had fewer fhan five slaves per household. 

The Neo-Anglicisf Hypofhesis is like fhe Anglicisf H 5 ^ofhesis in mainfain- 
ing fhaf earlier, posfcolonial African American speech was direcfly linked 
fo fhe early Brifish dialecfs broughf fo Norfh America. However, fhe Neo- 
Anglicisf posifion acknowledges fhaf AAE has since diverged so fhaf if is now 
quife disfincf from confemporary European American vernacular speech. 
Poplack (1999: 27) asserfs fhaf "AAVE [African American Vernacular English] 
originafed as English, buf as fhe African American communify solidified, if 
innovafed specific feafures" so fhaf "confemporary AAVE is fhe resulf of evo¬ 
lution, by ifs own unique, infernal logic." 

Dispufes abouf fhe Neo-Anglicisf Hypofhesis cenfer on fhe nafure of fhe 
earlier language confacf sifuafion befween Africans and Europeans and fhe 
general sociohisforical circumsfances fhaf framed fhe speech of earlier African 
Americans (Rickford, 1997, 1999; Singler, 1998a, 1998b; Winford, 1997, 1998). 
Research on long-ferm, hisforically isolafed enclave communities of African 
Americans in coasfal Norfh Carolina (Wolfram and Thomas, 2002) and in 
Appalachia (Mallinson and Wolfram, 2002; Childs and Mallinson, forfhcom- 
ing; Mallinson and Childs, forfhcoming), for example, suggesfs fhaf earlier 
African American speech in some regions converged fo a large exfenf wifh 
localized variefies of English spoken by fheir European American counfer- 
parfs. In fhis respecf, fhe dafa appear fo supporf fhe fradifional Anglicisf 
and Neo-Anglicisf hypofheses. Buf fhere is also evidence for a durable 
efhnolinguisfic divide fhaf is nof generally acknowledged under fhe Anglicisf 
or Neo-Anglicisf posifions, giving rise fo fhe Subsfrafe Hypofhesis (Wolfram 
and Thomas, 2002; Wolfram, 2003b). Some of fhe persisfenf differences may be 
affribufed fo subfle buf enduring influence from early confacf befween 
Africans and Europeans. Eor example, sfrucfures vulnerable fo modificafion 
and loss during language confacf sifuafions, such as inflectional -s on fhird- 
person verbs (e.g.. She go), fhe copula (e.g.. He ugly), and word-final consonanf 
clusfers (e.g., lif up for lift up), disfinguished earlier African American speech 
from fhaf of ifs regional European American counferparfs. Eurfhermore, fhese 
fraifs persisf fo fhis day, despife similarities across variefies wifh respecf fo 
ofher dialecf feafures. In brief, fhe Subsfrafe Hypofhesis mainfains fhaf even 
fhough earlier AAE may have incorporafed many regional dialecf feafures, 
enduring subsfrafe effecfs have consisfenfly disfinguished if from ofher vari¬ 
efies of American English (Wolfram and Thomas, 2002; Wolfram, 2003b). In 
fhis respecf, fhe posifion differs from fhe Neo-Anglicisf posifion, which argues 
fhaf earlier AAE was idenfical fo earlier European American English. 

Currenf evidence suggesfs more regional influence from English speakers 
fhan assumed under fhe Creolisf H 5 q)ofhesis and more durable effecfs from 
early language confacf sifuafions fhan assumed under fhe Anglicisf posifions, 
buf fhe issue of regional accommodation and subsfrafe influence continues fo 
be debafed. Given fhe limifafions of dafa, fhe differenf local circumsfances 
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under which African Americans lived in the antebellum South, and the his¬ 
torical time-depth involved, there will probably always be speculation about 
the origin and earlier development of AAE. 


4 The Development of Contemporary AAE 

Questions about the present-day development of AAE have now become as 
controversial as its earlier history. Though it might be assumed that AAE has 
gradually been converging with other dialects of English in the century and 
a half since the Civil War, this view has been strongly challenged. Based 
on research conducted by Labov and his colleagues in Philadelphia in the 
mid-1980s (Labov, 1985, 1987; Labov and Harris, 1986) and Bailey and his 
colleagues (Bailey, 1987; Bailey and Maynor, 1987, 1989), it was concluded 
that AAE is actually diverging from rather than converging with surrounding 
vernaculars. As Labov (1985: 1) put it, "their [i.e., African American residents 
of Philadelphia] speech pattern is developing in its own direction and becom¬ 
ing more different from the speech of whites in the same communities." Stud¬ 
ies of urban AAE in the last couple of decades seem to support the contention 
that some AAE structures are intensifying rather than receding and that new 
structures are developing (Bailey, 2001; Cukor-Avila, 2001; Dayton, 1996; Labov, 
1998). Eor example, the use of habitual be in sentences such as Sometimes they 
he playing games seems to be escalating, to the point of becoming a stereot 5 ^e 
of AAE. Similarly, the narrative use of the auxiliary had with a past or perfect 
form of the verb to indicate a simple past tense action, as in They had went 
outside and then they had messed up the yard, seems have arisen more recently 
and to be on the increase as well (Cukor-Avila, 2001; Rickford and Theberge- 
Rafal, 1996; Ross, Oetting, and Stapleton, 2004). 

The sociological foundation for the so-called divergence hypothesis was based 
on the social and economic plight of lower-class African Americans - racial 
isolation brought about by increasing de facto segregation and a widening 
socio-economic gap between mainstream American society and lower-class 
minority groups. Perhaps more important than population demographics, 
however, is the establishment of contemporary cultural and language norms 
related to African American youth culture that are in opposition to those 
found in mainstream white culture. The center of African American youth 
culture today is primarily urban, and many models for behavior, including 
language, seem to radiate outward from these urban cultural centers. 

During the latter half of the twentieth century, a couple of noteworthy 
sociolinguistic trends have taken place with respect to AAE. Eirst, this 
variety has taken on an ethnic significance that transcends its regional 
context. There has also been a growing sense of ethnic identity associated 
with AAE over the past half-century. This sense of identity is bolstered 
through a variety of informal and formal social mechanisms that range from 
community-based social networks to stereotypical media projections of 
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African American speech (Lippi-Green, 1997). Part of what it means to speak 
AAE is not only the use of features associated with it, but the avoidance of 
features associated with regional and standard "white speech." Fordham and 
Ogbu (1986) note that the adoption of Standard English is at the top of the 
inventory of prominent behaviors listed by high school students as "acting 
white." Ethnic identity not only concerns the relations, behaviors, practices, 
and attitudes of African Americans themselves but also so-called oppositional 
identity - in other words, how African Americans position themselves with 
respect to white society. 

The question of change in AAE has been addressed in recent years by exam¬ 
ining a range of small, rural Southern communities (Carpenter and Hilliard, 
2003; Childs and Mallinson, forthcoming; Cukor-Avila, 2001; Mallinson and 
Childs, forthcoming; Mallinson and Wolfram, 2002; Wolfram and Thomas, 
2002) to complement the earlier study of AAE focused on large, urban non- 
Southem areas (Baugh, 1983; Fasold, 1972; Labov, 1972; Labov et al., 1968; 
Legum et al., 1971; Wolfram, 1969). Comparative studies of different small 
Southern communities show several different trajectories rather than a unitary 
path of change. In the case of one community, Hyde County, a historically 
isolated community of approximately 2,000 African American residents in 
coastal North Carolina, we find the movement of African American speech 
toward a more supra-regional norm (Wolfram and Thomas, 2002; Wolfram, 
2003b). Elderly African Americans, who traveled little outside of the region, 
adopted many of the distinctive dialect traits of the European American 
dialect of the region while maintaining a core set of AAE features. Over time, 
however, core AAE features and local dialect features have shown a mirror 
image in terms of change. Older speakers show moderate levels of core AAE 
features and extensive local dialect accommodation, while younger speakers 
show a progressive increase in AAE features and a corresponding loss of local 
dialect structures. The trajectory of change with respect to the local. Outer 
Banks dialect features and the core AAE feature in the speech of African 
Americans of different generational groups in the area, based on our analysis 
of a number of representative features, is plotted in Figure 19.1 (Wolfram and 
Thomas, 2002: 200). Speakers are divided into generational groups based on 
four important sociohistorical periods: speakers who were bom and raised in 
the early twentieth century up through World War 1; speakers born and raised 
between World War 1 and school integration in the late 1960s; speakers 
who lived through the early period of school integration as adolescents; and 
speakers who were born and raised after legalized institutional integration. 

From one perspective, the path of change indicated in Figure 19.1 reveals 
the limited linguistic effects of institutionally mandated integration. From 
a different vantage point, however, it indicates the growing consciousness of 
the role of language in the construction of ethnic identity, even in the face 
of sociopolitical pressure and legal mandates to integrate. Traditional rural 
dialects like those spoken on the coast of North Carolina now carry strong 
associations of white, rural speech. In fact, younger African Americans describe 
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Figure 19.1 Trajectory of language change for African Americans in Hyde County 
(adapted from Wolfram and Thomas, 2002: 200) 

the speech of older Hyde County African Americans as "sounding country" 
and being "more white" than the speech of younger African Americans. 
Younger speakers who identify strongly with African American culture contra 
"white culture" would therefore be inclined to change their speech toward the 
more generalized version of AAE - and away from the localized dialect norm. 
An essential ingredient of the contemporary supra-regional norm for AAE is 
thus the heightened symbolic role of language as an ethnic emblem of African 
American culture. 

A quite different trajectory of change is indicated for a receding Appala¬ 
chian African American community studied by Mallinson and Wolfram (2002), 
where only a half-dozen African American residents now remain from a once- 
stable community of 120 African Americans who lived there from the 1850s 
through the mid-twentieth century. In this case, we see the recession of core 
AAE features and the maintenance of the regional features of Appalachian 
speech. The trajectory of change for the Beech Bottom community is given in 
Eigure 19.2. 

A third type of change trajectory, a curvilinear model, is documented for 
another Southern Appalachian community, Texana (Childs and Mallinson, 
forthcoming; Mallinson and Childs, forthcoming), a small, stable African Amer¬ 
ican community of approximately 150 African Americans which has existed 
in the Smoky Mountains for over 150 years. In this case, as shown in Eig¬ 
ure 19.3, we see that younger and older speakers indicate relatively low levels 
of AAE features and high levels of local Appalachian features. At the same 
time, middle-aged speakers seem to increase their levels of AAE features. 

Though middle-aged speakers show more AAE features than their younger 
and older cohorts, not all middle-aged speakers show this pattern. In fact, 
Mallinson and Childs (forthcoming) note that this pattern of intensification is 
restricted to those speakers who have spent time in metropolitan Atlanta, 
which is a couple of hours away from Texana. This pattern suggests the 
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Figure 19.2 Trajectory of language change for Beech Boftom (based on Mallinson 
and Wolfram, 2002) 



Elderly Middle Young 


Figure 19.3 Trajectory of language change for Texana (based on Childs and 
Mallinson, forthcoming) 


significance of contact with external, more urban African American populations. 
It also suggests that group affiliation and cultural orientation may be a factor 
in the determination of change in AAE, since Mallinson and Childs point to 
quite differing communities of practice and cultural orientations for middle- 
aged speakers who indicate more AAE structures. 

The comparative study of different rural Southern African American 
communities shows that there may be alternative trajectories of change with 
respect to the use of core AAE structures and regional dialect structures, rang¬ 
ing from the intensification of AAE features and the corresponding loss of 
regionalized features, to the reduction of AAE features and the maintenance 
of regionalized features. Communities may also indicate a kind of ebb and 
flow in which core AAE features are intensified or reduced at different periods 
of time, or among different subgroups and/or individuals within a community. 
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Factors that affect trajectories of change include fhe regional setting of fhe 
communify, communify size, fhe pasf and presenf exfenf of efhnic isolafion, 
significanf macro and micro sociohisforical evenfs, patterns of confacf wifh 
exfemal African American communities, infra-communify social divisions, and 
culfural values wifhin fhe communify. Change in African American speech 
communifies carmof be capfured by a unilaferal model. Insfead, a variefy of 
complex, infersecfing facfors needs fo be considered in describing fhe presenf- 
day course of change in African American speech communifies. 


5 Conclusion 

AAE is a disfincf, robusf, and sfable socio-efhnic dialecf of English fhaf is 
mainfaining ifself and, in some cases, even infensifying. Though ifs origin and 
early developmenf continue fo be dispufed, if seems apparenf fhaf AAE has 
accommodafed ifself fo hosf regional varieties of English while mainfaining a 
durable, distinctive subsfrafe fhaf has sef if aparf in fhe pasf and presenf. 
Eurfhermore, a growing sense of linguisfic solidarify and identify among Afri¬ 
can Americans unifies AAE in differenf locales, fhough nof all local sifuafions 
follow fhe pafh of change. Comparisons of differenf local sifuafions involving 
African Americans suggesf considerable variation in patterns of change. Eur¬ 
fhermore, fhese differing local sifuafions underscore fhe significance of fhe 
social dynamics and fhe geographical location of a communify in undersfand- 
ing fhe pasf and presenf developmenf of AAE. Original sefflemenf hisfory, 
communify size, local and exfra-local social nefworks, and racial ideologies in 
American sociefy musf all be considered in undersfanding fhe course of change 
in African American speech. 

Einally, we musf nofe fhaf AAE is more fhan a simple assemblage of 
linguisfic sfrucfures of fhe type that we have described here. Linguists and 
dialectologists have sometimes focused on sfrucfural feafures of grammar 
and phonology fo fhe exclusion of ofher fraifs fhaf mighf disfinguish speech 
communifies. AAE may also encompass culfurally significanf uses of voice 
qualify and ofher prosodic feafures, as well as culfurally distinctive pragmafic 
feafures such as particular fypes of conversafional routines fhaf include 
greetings and leave-fakings, back charmeling, and narrative sfyles. The soul 
of AAE does nof necessarily reside in fhe inventory of sfrucfural phonolo¬ 
gical and grammatical fraifs fhaf have become fhe obsession of sociolinguisfic 
descripfion over fhe pasf few decades, buf in ifs everyday uses of language 
fhaf encompass fhe full range of communicative funcfions and acfivifies. 

See also Chapters 11, West African Englishes; 13, Caribbean Englishes; 
15, World Englishes Today; 16, Contact Linguistics and World 
Englishes; 18, Pidgins and Creoles; 21, Speaking and Writing in World 
Englishes; 25, World Englishes and Culture Wars; 36, Teaching 
World Englishes. 
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20 Written Language, 
Standard Language, 
Global Language 

M. A. K. HALLIDAY 


1 Introduction 

English, along with a small number of other languages in the modem period, 
has expanded away from local through national to international domains, 
changing significantly along the way. But the changes are not simply those 
that take place in the normal course of the history of a language; other changes 
come about as a language takes on new cultural, economic, and political 
responsibilities. Critical moments occur when a language comes to be written 
as well as spoken, and then when it comes to function as a standard language 
for some sort of nation-state. In that sociohistorical perspective English is now 
acquiring a new identity as the global language of the late capitalist world. 
Some of the consequences of this development are beginning to show; but we 
have yet to find out what the long-term effects are that arise when a language 
finds itself globalized. 

I myself came from the Irmer Circle of Englishes, the OVEs (Old Variety of 
Englishes) as they are called in South-East Asia; so I would like to start by 
reminding you that within this circle there are and always have been many 
different Englishes around (Kachru, 1990). I'm not talking about the relatively 
recent worldwide varieties - British, North American, South African, Oceanic; 
but about the old dialects within Britain itself, Northumbrian, Mercian, Wessex, 
and Kentish at one period in the language's history. As a child I could still 
hear English rather like this: 

Nobbut t'fireless arth an t'geeable end 
Mark t'spot weear t'Carter family could mend 
An mek onny ilk o' cart, 

Wi' spooaks riven fra' yak, naffs of awm. 

Fellies of esh, grown i' different parts 
O' Swaadil. 


(Smith, n.d.)^ 
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And although my own speech was nowhere as exotic as that, I was forced at 
age 7 to make a fairly subsfanfial dialecfal shiff. And when I moved fo Scof- 
land, fhough I was less fhan 200 miles from where I grew up, I had problems 
in undersfanding fhe rural falk. 

The quofe above is Norfh Yorkshire dialed, descended from fhe speech of 
fhe old English kingdom of Norfhumbria. If wasn'f my nafive speech; buf I 
would have heard if in my greaf-uncle's dairy, where he made Wensleydale 
cheese. I grew up in Wesf Yorkshire, where fhe dialecf was Mercian nof Norfh- 
umbrian; buf in any case whaf I spoke was nof a dialecf of English buf an 
accenf - because I grew up in a cify, and fhe cify folk had given up fhe dialecf 
in favor of Sfandard English. Buf if was sfill a local, or af any rafe a regional, 
variefy: Sfandard English wifh fhe phonefics, and largely also fhe phonology, 
derived from fhe original dialecf. If was far from homogeneous, of course: 
differenf people, and fhe same person on differenf occasions, would vary 
befween more dialecfal and more sfandard forms. 

In ofher words, fhe language sifuafion was fypical of a European nafion- 
sfafe. Some cenfuries earlier, in fhe process - indeed, as parf of fhe process - of 
England becoming a nation, one English dialecf, fhaf of London (which was 
Soufh-Easf Mercian, wifh a dash of Kenfish in if), emerged as fhe bearer of 
nafionhood, fo carry fhe flag, or sfandard, of fhe emerging nafion. This was 
now Sfandard English, alfhough fhaf ferm was nof used unfil fhe lafe eighf- 
eenfh cenfury; ifs sfafus took if ouf of fhe category of a dialecf, and "fhe dialecfs" 
were now defined by opposition fo fhe sfandard form of fhe language. 


2 Standard Variety of a Language 

As we all know, fhere is no infrinsic value in fhe various expression feafures 
fhaf characterize fhe sfandard variefy of a language. If fhe diphfhongal vowels 
of Sfandard British English are preferred over fhe monophfhongs of fhe norfh- 
em fongues, fheir ascribed value is a resulf of fhe sfandardizing process; in no 
way can if be a cause of if, and elsewhere - for example in fhe neighboring 
nafion-sfafe of Erance - fhe preference mighf go exacfly fhe ofher way. So as 
linguisfs we have always insisted fhaf a sfandard language was jusf anofher 
dialecf, buf one fhaf happened fo be wearing a fancy uniform. Buf fo say fhaf 
is fo leave ouf fhe hisforical basis of language sfandardizafion, which has fo be 
understood in terms of fhe funcfions fhaf a sfandard language fakes on. 

If we fake English, and ofher languages of Western Europe, as profof 5 q)e 
(buf nofing fhaf fhis is nof fhe only possible route foward supra-national sfa¬ 
fus), fhe sfandard language evolves in fhe confexf of new demands especially 
in fhe areas of commerce, adminisfrafion, and learning. Buf fhese are nof 
simply insfifufional demands - fhaf is, having fo do wifh fhe relafion befween 
fhe language and ifs speakers, or users.^ They are also sysfemic - having fo do 
wifh fhe nafure of fhe language ifself, ifs fofal pofenfial for meaning. Of course 
all fhese forms of semiofic acfivify had been going on for a very long time, in 
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England as in politicized societies everywhere; but in medieval England they 
were generally conducted in three different languages: commerce in English, 
administration in Erench, and learned discourse in Latin; so part of fhe job of 
fhe sfandard language was fo fake over and unify all fhree domains, as well as 
providing a uniform variefy from wifhin English ifself. There is an inferesfing 
foreshadowing here of whaf happened much lafer on, in fhe colonial period. 
Buf over and above all fhis, fhere were new meanings fo be creafed; new ways 
of meaning, in facf, commensurafe wifh fhe new maferial conditions (which 
had in fum arisen from new fechnology, back fo fhe horse-drawn plough and 
fhe movable-rudder sailing boaf) and fhe new modes of producfion and social 
and political sfrucfures fhaf evolved wifh fhem. 

When we fhink of fhe new resources fhaf develop wifh fhe sfandard language 
in ifs consfrucfion of fhe modem nafion-sfafe, we usually fhink firsf of new 
vocabulary: exacfly in fhe way fhaf language plarmers, and planning agencies, 
conceived of fheir fask of developing national languages in posfcolonial nations 
- fheir job was fo invenf new words. Language plarmers soon came fo realize, 
however, fhaf fhey needed fo esfablish fhe principles on which new words 
should be broughf info being, because words do nof funcfion as individual 
elemenfs buf always in some sysfemafic paradigmafic relationship one fo 
anofher. Nobody plarmed fhe coining of new vocabulary in fhe early sfages 
of Sfandard English; buf as if happened fhere was a principle for making new 
words already af hand, namely fhaf of swifching info anofher language. This 
as 1 mentioned was already a feafure of fhe upper-class reaches of English life, 
as a resulf of England having been colonized by fhe Norman Erench in fhe 
elevenfh cenfury; an inferesfing relic of fhis multilingual mode of meaning is 
fo be found in common law, where fhere are a number of friplefs, expressions 
consisfing of fhree words, one native English (Anglo-Saxon), one Norman 
Erench, and one Latin, like stay, cease, and desist or bequeath, grant, and devise. 
Here fhe words were no doubf infended as synonyms, alfhough fhe facf fhaf 
fhose who framed fhe laws adopfed fhis practice suggesfs perhaps fhey felf each 
of fhe words meanf somefhing a liffle differenf, so fhaf fhe legal inferprefafion 
would be fhaf which was common fo all fhree. Buf fhe principle fhaf words of 
high value, words fhaf carried weighf, words of greafer force and subsfance, 
could be creafed by borrowing from anofher language, one fhaf was currenf 
among high-sfanding members of fhe communify, was already presenf in fhe 
culfure; and so fhe regisfers of fhe new Sfandard English, fhose of adminisfra- 
fion and cenfralized aufhorify on fhe one hand, and fhose of fechnology and 
science on fhe ofher, wenf fo Lafin as fhe source of new ferminology, building 
on, sfrengfhening, and expanding a repository fhaf was already fhere. 


3 Sociolinguistic Context and Language 

In my fifle I use fhe friad "written language, sfandard language, global lan¬ 
guage," because I wanf fo consider fhis relafively new phenomenon of "global 
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English" in its historical context. 1 don't mean by this its institutional history, 
the sociopolitical events which contrived to bring it about; these have been 
well documented and interpreted by others who are far more competent to do 
so than 1 am. Those processes are external to language; whereas what I am 
looking into are the systemic processes that are going on in the language itself 
as if moves info fhese new sociopolifical confexfs. So in fhaf sense fhey are 
infernal processes; buf here fhere is anofher disfincfion fo be made, because 
I don'f mean fhe infernal processes of sound change and fhe like - fhe phono¬ 
logical and morpho-synfacfic changes fhaf are fhe province of hisforical 
linguistics. These are, profof 5 ^ically af leasf, independenf of changes in fhe 
sociopolifical environmenf, being locafed on fhe plane of expression rafher 
fhan on fhe confenf plane. My concern is wifh a more functional dimension of 
a language's hisfory, fhe sorf of hisfory fhaf Kachru opened up for us when he 
falked of "fhe Indianizafion of English" (Kachru, 1983). Hisforical semantics, 
and especially semantic field fheory, was already pointing fhe way in fhis 
direcfion, wifh ifs inferesf in changes in fhe meaning of parficular words, and 
sefs of words, in response fo changing culfural confexfs. 1 wanf rafher fo 
generalize fhis nofion, focusing on changes in fhe fofal meaning pofenfial of a 
language; seeing fhis nof, however, jusf as a response fo sociopolifical and 
fechnological change buf rafher as an active agenf in fhese hisforical processes 
- faking fhe view fhaf human hisfory is fhe producf of fhese fwo fundamenfal 
realms of our exisfence, fhe maferial and fhe semiofic, inferacfing and infer- 
penefrafing af every level. 


4 Standard vs. Global Language 

The process of becoming a sfandard language or national language is some- 
fhing fhaf we can examine hisforically, looking back on acfual cases; and if 
offers cerfain analogies wifh fhe process of becoming infemafionalized, or 
globalized. A sfandard language is a tongue which has moved beyond ifs 
region, fo become "national"; if is faken over, as second fongue, by speakers of 
ofher dialecfs, who however refain some feafures of fheir regional forms of 
expression. A global language is a fongue which has moved beyond ifs nafion, 
fo become "infemafional"; if is faken over, as second fongue, by speakers of 
ofher languages, who refain some feafures of fheir national forms of expres¬ 
sion. If ifs range covers fhe whole world we may choose fo call if "global." A 
sfandard language moves info new regisfers: new spheres of acfivify, opening 
up and expanding ifs meaning pofenfial along fhe way. A global language 
does fhe same - or does if? This is an imporfanf question; and if we look af a 
"sfandardized" language from fhis poinf of view, we can ask in whaf respecfs 
a "globalized" language is, or is nof, fhe same. 

If we sfarf wifh fhe developmenf of new vocabulary as fhe mosf obvious 
outward sign of fhe expansion of fhe meaning pofenfial, we can characferize 
whaf seem fo me fo be fhe critical facfors in fhis process by confrasfing 
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them with the simple process of inventing new words. We may identify four 
of fhese: 

1 nof jusf new words, buf new word-making principles; 

2 nof jusf new words, buf new word clusfers (lexical sefs); 

3 nof jusf new words, buf new meanings; 

4 nof jusf new words, buf new regisfers (funcfional variefies). 

Lef me say a liffle abouf each of fhese in furn. 

In fhe firsf case, fhe "producf" is nof a lisf of words, which is closed, buf a 
sef of word-forming principles whose oufpuf is open-ended. In English fhis 
mean! borrowing roof forms of words from Lafin (and lafer direcfly from 
Greek); and also borrowing fhe morphological resources for franscafegorizing 
and compounding fhem. 

In fhe second case, fhe "producf" is nof words as isolafes buf sefs of words 
fhaf are paradigmafically relafed. There are various possible forms of such a 
relationship - various dimensions of paradigmafic order; fhe mosf funda- 
menfal and far-reaching is faxonomic order, whereby one member is eifher a 
kind of or a parf of anofher, and fhis was an imporfanf feafure of fhe new 
sfandardized English word sfock, especially for fechnology and science. 

Buf, in fhe fhird case, fhe "producf" is nof fhe forms as such buf fhe mean¬ 
ings fhaf fhese forms express: semiofic feafures, elemenfs, and sfrucfures which 
can be consfrued by all feafures of fhe wording, grammafical as well as lexical. 
If is fhis fhaf enables fhe consfrucfion of new forms of knowledge - and also of 
new forms of aufhorify: fhose who masfer fhe new meanings fhereby gain in 
power. 

And so, in fhe fourfh case, fhe "producf" fakes fhe form of modes of dis¬ 
course, wifh fheir own ways of reasoning and arguing, of presenting and 
marshaling lines of informafion and confrol. Sfandard English took over fhe 
regisfers of adminisfrafion and learning, and developed discourses which frans- 
formed fhese acfivifies so fhaf fhey became parf of fhe new "modem" order. 


5 Strategies for Making Meaning 

All fhese processes can be seen as ways of opening up, of expanding fhe 
semiofic pofenfial fhaf inheres in every language: opening up fhe creation of 
new ferms; opening up fhe dimensions along which fhese ferms are organ¬ 
ized; opening up fhe meaning-making resources of fhe lexicogrammar; open¬ 
ing up fhe modes of creafing and fransmiffing knowledge, mainfaining and 
sfrengfhening aufhorify. No doubf changes like fhese are going on in all lan¬ 
guages all fhe fime; buf af cerfain historical momenfs fhey gef speeded up, 
even fo fhe exfenf of fundamenfally fransforming fhe semiofic power of fhe 
language. Speeded up, of course, is a relafive term; in English fhey were able 
fo fake place, wifhouf any conscious plarming, in five fo fen generafions. If you 
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need to speed them up still further, you create a language-plarming agency to 
intervene in these processes by design. 

Taken together, then, these are strategies for making meaning, for expand¬ 
ing fhe effecfive meaning pofenfial of a language. Lef us call fhem semogenic 
sfrafegies. One way of fhinking abouf fhe evolufion of language is fhaf if is a 
process of fhe evolufion of semogenic sfrafegies. We cannof generally observe 
fhis faking place - excepf in ifs onfogenic guise: we can wafch fhe semiofic 
developmenf of children. Buf fhe evolufion of a sfandard language does offer 
fhe chance of seeing some way info fhis aspecf of linguisfic hisfory. 

One way of fhinking abouf fhe effecfs of fhese sfrafegies, if we ask in whaf 
ways fhe meaning pofenfial is in facf being opened up, is fhaf fhey bring new 
forms of sysfemic order, adding furfher dimensions fo fhe language's semanfic 
space. Lef me fry and clarify whaf I mean - again, I emphasize fhaf I am 
falking abouf whaf happened in English. Every language will develop rel- 
evanf semiofic sfrafegies when fhe momenf arises; buf how each language 
does fhis will depend on a number of circumsfances - essenfially, on fhe one 
hand fhe ecosocial environmenf, fhe maferial and semiofic processes fhaf are 
going on around, and on fhe ofher hand fhe characfer (Sapir's fhaf "cerfain 
cuf") of fhe language ifself, ifs ways of meaning and of irmovafing. Whaf 
happens will be a producf of fhe impacf of fhese two forces as fhey appear af 
fhaf historical momenf. 

To come back fo fhe mosf obvious feafure, fhe vasf quanfify of new words 
fhaf appeared in fhe course of fhe evolufion of Sfandard English. Whaf 
maffers, as 1 suggested, is nof fhe fofal number of words, buf fhe resources 
available for making fhem, so fhaf fhe process of word formation becomes 
open-ended - if has of course been going on ever since. In English, affer 
fhe Norman invasion (which broughf England back info fhe sfream of posf- 
Roman mainland European culfure), fhe source language for mosf new words 
was af firsf Norman Erench; and fhen, by an easy fransifion as fhe sfandard- 
izafion process gained momenfum, Latin. So a bug, for example, becomes an 
insecf. Why borrow a word for somefhing already named? - because if is nof, 
in facf, jusf a synonym. The popular view, among English-speaking children, 
is fhaf which is embodied in fhe expression "long words," which means words 
which are difficulf buf (fherefore) more imporfanf. (This seems plausible on 
iconic grounds: fhey are longer, so carry more weighf. On fhe ofher hand in 
Japanese, where fhe source of borrowing was Chinese, learned terms fend fo 
be shorter fhan everyday words.) Buf fhe poinf is fhaf an insecf is a more 
absfracf bug. If names a class: a class which can be defined, such fhaf fhe 
quesfion "is fhis (fhing, or kind of fhing) an insecf?" can be definitively 
answered - whereas you can'f really ask abouf somefhing "is fhaf, or is if nof, a 
bug?" So an insecf enters info a systematic faxonomy of living creafures, which 
can be elaborafed by means of derivafives and compounds as such semanfic 
sfrucfures become available: we have insectile, insectarium, insectivore, insecti¬ 
cide, and so on. Likewise wifh numerous ofher Latin terms for familiar objecfs 
and phenomena: ignis for fire, giving ignite, ignition, igneous; aqua for wafer 
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{aquatic, aqueous, aquarium, aquifer); avis for bird {avian, aviary, aviculture - and 
cf. aviation, aviator), and so on and so on. In all such cases, the Latin word 
construes some feature of our experience at a more systematic, and in fact 
systemic, level. 

But then as Standard English was evolving, another language came into 
vogue, namely Greek. Classical Greek learning had been preserved and built 
on by the Arabs; but for a long time it had been known in western Europe 
only through Latin translations of a few of its leading scholars such as Aris¬ 
totle. Greek studies were taken up just at the time when scientific knowledge 
was expanding and scientific discourse was becoming a significant component 
in the functional domains of Standard English. So Greek became another source 
of learned borrowing, made easier by the fact that many of the Latin terms in 
use had themselves been borrowed (calqued) from Greek in earlier times; 
Greek words came readily into English alongside those from Latin. Insects in 
Greek were entoma (itself the source of Latin insecta); but in English, again, 
they were not synonymous. The Greek term typically takes the abstraction up 
to an even higher level; it signifies its status as part of a theory, and therefore 
as an object of theoretical study: hence terms like entomic, entomophily, and, as 
a branch of knowledge, entomology. Likewise hydro- for water {hydrogen, 
hydrolysis, hydrology), ornitho- for bird {ornithology), and so on. Thus the infu¬ 
sion of Greek extended this dimension of semantic space still further, beyond 
systematic taxonomy into scientific theory. And while over the centuries the 
distinction has become blurred, and only those interested in language now 
recognize which elements are from Latin and which from Greek, this vector of 
the meaning potential, once having been opened up in this way, is still present 
in the language; moreover it lies behind many of our cultural beliefs and 
cultural practices (such as education). 

Of course Standard English was never the preserve of scholars; learned 
discourse was only one of its manifestations, though one that was essential to 
the development of industrial technology. But the status and prestige that 
accrues to scholarly achievement becomes attached to scholarly language; and 
since, prior to the emergence of Standard English, Latin itself had been the 
language of prestige it was no great shift when that status was transferred to a 
kind of English that sounded like, and was obviously indebted to, Latin. Even 
the hierarchic distinction between Latin and Greek was carried over into this 
measure of status: an ophthalmologist is valued as superior to an optician, 
podiatry is more expensive than pedicure, ethics is a theorized form of morals. 
Thus latinate (or graecolatinate) discourse in English carries its own loading of 
prestige; and when this is combined with the authority of Standard English as 
the discourse of centralized administration what results, not surprisingly, is a 
language of power: not just in the sense that it possesses enormous power, 
through its expanded meaning potential, but in another (related) sense, that it 
gives power to those who control it, and hence serves as a means whereby 
power structures are put into and maintained in place. We are so surrounded 
today by these dominant forms of discourse that we scarcely notice them any 
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more; it seems quite natural to be told that this certificate remains the property 
of fhe corporation and musf be presenfed on requesf (... sfill belongs fo fhe 
body and musf be shown when asked for). The infernal memoranda of any 
bureaucrafic insfifufion of fen show up how fhe power is disfribufed; while as 
clienfs, we know our place when we are fold fhaf failure fo reconfirm may 
resulf in cancelafion of your reservations (and even if our reservafions have 
nof been canceled, refusal fo submif fo screening procedures will resulf in 
prohibition on enfry fo fhe area and prohibifion on boarding fhe aircraff). This 
has now become fhe norm, and Anglo-Saxon versions are marked as having 
very low sfafus: fhey seem playful, or else merely childish.^ 

English is nof alone in fuming fo a respecfed foreign language for ifs highly 
valued regisfers of discourse; aparf from ofher European languages, we could 
dfe fhe examples of Japanese (borrowing from Chinese), Viefnamese 
(also from Chinese), Thai (from Sanskrif), Urdu (from Persian, which in fum 
borrowed from Arabic), and fhe languages of soufhem India (again from 
Sanskrif). In fhese cases, fhe borrowing was associafed nof wifh sfandardiza- 
fion buf wifh an earlier hisforical momenf, fhe infroducfion of wrifing - or 
rafher, perhaps, fhe developmenf of written discourse; comparable fherefore 
fo fhe borrowing from Greek info classical Latin rafher fhan fhaf from Lafin 
info English. Buf fhey illusfrafe fhe same principle: fhaf when a language 
exfends ifs field of operafion, as ifs speakers, say, adopf a new religion, engage 
in new f 5 q)es of commerce, or explore new dimensions of knowledge, such 
changes in fhe ecosocial funcfioning of fhe language will always enfail 
some expansion of ifs meaning pofenfial. The wrifing sysfems fhaf were 
widely borrowed (fhe Chinese, fhe Sanskrif, fhe Arabic) had fhemselves, like 
fhe Greek alphabef in Europe, been associafed wifh fairly massive semiofic 
expansions when fhey firsf evolved: in religion, philosophy, fechnology, and 
also in liferafure where written genres displaced fhe earlier highly-valued 
oral forms. 

6 Innovations in Meaning Potential 

Since human sociefies are organized hierarchically, fhe innovafions in mean¬ 
ing pofenfial fhaf are parf of fhese hisforical processes begin by being fhe 
prerogative of a favored few. They will spread, over time, because while fhe 
few may sfruggle fo refain fheir privileged sfafus, fhe layers of a social hier¬ 
archy are f 5 q)ically permeable: casfes and classes are nof insulafed one from 
anofher. Buf fhere will always be fhose who are left behind; fhey become fhe 
"marked" cafegory, labeled by some negative ferm like illiferafe or unedu- 
cafed; and whefher or nof fhey aspire fo move in fo fhe more highly favored 
majorify - fhey may or fhey may nof - fhey are very well aware of fheir own 
lack of semiofic power. If was fhe illiferafe peasanfs, in Ghina in fhe 1950s, 
who profesfed mosf vigorously againsf fhe plan fo abandon fhe characfery in 
favor of an alphabefic scripf. They knew fhaf wrifing was fhe key fo meanings 
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they did not control; and writing meant characters - letters looked rather like 
a device for keeping them out. 

What I am wanting to bring out is that, when a language becomes a written 
language, and when it becomes a standard language, the change is not merely 
institutional; it is also systemic. The semogenic power of fhe language is sig- 
nificanfly increased. We mighf fhen wonder, if a language becomes a global 
language, whefher fhe same fhing will happen. 

There are various hisforical conditions under which some dialecfal variefy 
of a language may emerge as dominanf and become "sfandardized." In 
England, and in ofher parfs of Europe, fhis happened as a concomifanf of 
fhe "birfh" of fhe nafion-sfafe. In China, Mandarin evolved as fhe language 
of a cenfralized feudal aufhorify; and ifs scope was likewise exfended, nof 
jusf in fhe cafegories of ifs users buf in fhe meaning pofenfial of ifs polifical, 
economic, and culfural confexfs of use. 

So if a language is nof jusf nafionalized buf infemafionalized (and lef me 
freaf "global" for fhe momenf as fhe limiting case of being infemafional), whaf 
happens fhen? Is fhis jusf an insfifufional change, wifh people faking if over as 
a supra-national second language and living some porfion of fheir lives in if? 
Or does if creafe new funcfions for fhe language, which fhen engender new 
meanings? Is ifs overall meaning pofenfial increased? And if if is, fhen in whaf 
ways, and who for? 

Af one level, fhe answer is obviously yes. One of fhe firsf examples of Indian 
English fhaf Braj Kachru fold me abouf was flower bed. This expression, famil¬ 
iar fo fhe Inner Circle as a porfion of a garden where flowers are grown (as 
disfincf from fhe lawns), reappeared in an Indian English confexf in fhe sense 
which fhey would represenf as marriage bed. Here "an old expression has faken 
on a new meaning" - af leasf for someone who knows Hindi, or who may nof 
know Hindi buf can derive fhe information from fhe confexf. 

Whenever one language is used fo describe seffings fhaf are primarily 
consfrued in anofher language, if is bound fo fake on new meanings, whefher 
if does fhis by reconsfruing old words or by borrowing new ones - as English 
did, for example, when if came fo Ausfralia and falked abouf bluebottles 
(jellyfish, nof insecfs) and billabongs. Likewise in confexfs of franslafion: when 
fhe Chinese franslafors of Mao Zedong's works wanfed an English equivalenf 
for zougou, fhey somefimes franslafed if as lackey and sometimes calqued if 
as running dogs. Every language enlarges ifs meaning range when if hosfs 
franslafions of foreign fexfs or is used fo falk abouf culfural confexfs fhaf are 
differenf, and disfanf, from ifs own.'^ 

Buf who are fhe meanings for? Access fo fhem is limifed: you have fo know 
fhe language - English, in fhe case of flower beds and running dogs. Buf access fo 
meanings is always limifed, by inequalities in fhe social sfrucfure. Education is 
designed fo increase people's access, and if does so by sfeering fhem fhrough 
fhese evolufionary changes in fum: firsf we feach children written language, 
fhen feach fhem sfandard language (or else bofh af fhe same fime, depending 
on fhe circumsfances); and fhen, perhaps, we may feach fhem world language. 
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This is the principle behind the three language policy that has been adopted in 
a number of countries (and sometimes even implemented, up to a point). It is 
a reasonable policy, and provided the teachers are trained and the necessary 
materials are available, children have no great problems in adapting to it. The 
reason it seldom succeeds is because the resources are not sufficient - or if 
fhey are, fhose who confrol fhem are nof willing fo devofe fhem fo educafion. 
Buf a world language could be builf info fhe educafional scheme - if if was 
needed. 

Buf, as language educators know, even wifh all fhe necessary resources 
deployed, fhe sfudenfs don'f always learn; because fhey don'f perceive a need 
for whaf fhey are learning. This can happen af all sfages: some don'f see even 
why fhey should read and wrife. The mosf problemafic, in fhis respecf, is a 
world language. Whaf makes people feel fhaf fhey need anofher language? 
Crifically, I fhink, in all fhese cases if is whaf we mighf call functional 
complemenfarify: fhings can be done wifh fhis language - fhings fhaf fhey 
wanf fo do - fhaf carmof be done, or done successfully, wifhouf if. Thaf, as we 
know, is fhe circumsfance in which a global language cafches on. 

If was also fhe circumsfance in which writing firsf caughf on, and in which 
sfandard languages evolve. As our interaction wifh each ofher, and wifh our 
material environmenf, comes fo be more and more complex, we develop a 
more and more complex semiotic. One aspecf of fhis process is fhe fechnology: 
firsf fhe materials fo wrife on, and fools fo wrife wifh; fhen paper and printing; 
and now elecfronic keyboards and monitor screens. Buf equally imporfanf 
were fhe new ways of meaning fhaf fhe funcfional confexfs demanded. 
Wrifing took fhe forms of calendar and divination, proclamations, lisfs of fhings 
and of doings, bills of lading, and so on. Sfandard languages broughf new 
semiotic sfrafegies for adminisfrafion and learning. And when we look 
info fhe grammar fhaf provided fhe mofive power for fhese sfrafegies, in fhe 
hisfory of English, one feafure sfands ouf as critical: namely grammatical 
mefaphor. Grammatical mefaphor opens up a new dimension of semanfic 
space (Halliday, 1998). 

Grammafical mefaphor is whaf furns move info motion, resist info resistance, 
fail info failure, long info length, can info possible, and so (Therefore') info cause 
(verb or noun). If is mefaphor because if involves cross-coupling between 
semanfics and lexicogrammar: an expression is being used fo mean somefhing 
fhaf has usually been mean! by somefhing else. (Better: a meaning fhaf has 
usually been realized in one way is now being realized in anofher.) If is gram¬ 
mafical because whaf is being cross-coupled is nof a word (fhaf is, nof a lexical 
ifem, or "lexeme") buf a class: a noun is doing fhe job of a verb or adjective, an 
adjecfive fhaf of a modal verb, a verb is doing fhe job fhaf has been done by a 
conjuncfion. And fhere are ofhers. 

If is fhis process, or rafher fhis sef of processes, fhaf leads fo wordings such as: 

Even though the fracture of glass can be a dramatic event, many failures are 

preceded by the slow extension of existing cracks. 
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It also gives us the kind of warnings that I quoted earlier - but also may be 
used to offer reassurances: 

Excellent safe face drying can be achieved by the same action as water was 
applied by regular wiping with warm hands during drying cycle. 

and even in the publicity for a pop sfar: 

He also credits his former big size with much of his career success. 

Buf if is in scienfific writing fhaf grammafical mefaphor is mosf consisfenfly 
exploifed, because fhere if is functional af a critical level: you cannof develop a 
scienfific fheory wifhouf if. If reaches ifs mosf concenfrafed sfafe in scienfific 
absfracfs, because if enables fhe meanings fo be densely packed: 

Endocrine testings confirmed clinical anterior hypopituitarism. Post-traumatic 
hypopituitarism may follow injury to the hypothalamus, the pituitary stalk or the 
pituitary itself. The normal thyroid stimulating hormone response to thyrotropin 
releasing hormone ... is in favour of a hypothalamic lesion. (Lim, Ang, and Ngim, 
1990) 

But such a density would be dysfunctional in other registers of science; 
fhese require a less viscous flow of meaning, which is broughf abouf by 
fhe oscillafion befween more mefaphoric and more congruenf sfafes in fhe 
wording. 

Grammafical mefaphor plays two crucial roles in scientific discourse. One is 
fo carry forward fhe argumenf by packaging whaf has gone before so fhaf if 
serves as logical foundation for whaf follows: for example as cause in a chain 
of cause and effecf. The ofher is fo raise fhe argumenf fo a fheorefical level by 
consfruing nof jusf individual fechnical ferms buf ferminologies, sefs of ferms 
relafed in faxonomic order.® Bofh of fhese principles are illusfrafed in a 
sequence such as fhe following: 

.. . from 1950 to 1980, severe contamination from acid rain resulted in a drop in 
pH - from about 5.5 to 4.5 - which represented a tenfold increase in the acidity of 
the lake water. This acidification was caused mainly by the burning of coal 
containing high levels of sulphur . . . (Stigliani and Salamons, 1993: xii) 

Consider fhe word acidification. On fhe one hand if "packages" fhe preceding 
sfory abouf acid rain lowering fhe pH value (hydrogen ion concenfrafion) in 
fhe wafer of fhe lake, which means making fhe wafer more acid; on fhe ofher 
hand if forms parf of a fheorefical consfrucf which includes ferms such as 
contamination and pH-value, as well as ofher ifems in fhe surrounding dis¬ 
course like atmospheric sulphuric acid and buffering capacity of the soil. These are 
linked by relational ferms resulted in, represented, was caused by. Somebody 
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burned coal, so the water became acid: two processes, linked by a conjunctive 
relation. But in the text, the processes have turned into things - that is the 
canonical meaning of a noun; and the conjunctive relation between them has 
become a verb - that is, has turned into a process. 

What is happening here is that the grammar is creating virtual phenomena, 
phenomena which exist purely on the semiotic plane. This is achieved by a 
process of semanfic juncfion, whereby fwo cafegory meanings combine. Acidic 
is a qualify of wafer, or of some ofher liquid; when fhis is nominalized, as 
acidity ('being acidic') or as acidification ('becoming acidic'), since fhe cafegory 
meaning of noun is a fhing, or enfify, fhe effecf is of a semanfic juncfion 
befween qualify and fhing. The qualify consfrued by fhe adjecfive acidic has 
been fransformed, or mefaphorized, info a fhing, a virfual enfify which can be 
observed, measured and reasoned abouf. Likewise "so, fherefore" is a con¬ 
junctive relafion befween processes; when if is consfrued by a verb, as causes 
or is caused by, since fhe cafegory meaning of verb is a process, fhere is again a 
semanfic juncfion: fhe (causal) relafion consfrued congruenfly by a conjunc- 
fion, like so or therefore, has been mefaphorized info a process - a virfual 
process, which can be locafed in time, negafed and so on. If is fhe creafion of 
fhese virfual phenomena, by fhe cross-coupling of grammatical cafegories wifh 
semanfic feafures, fhaf makes scienfific discourse, and in facf scienfific fheory, 
possible. 

Scienfisfs like grammatical mefaphor; fheir lives, or af leasf fheir livelihoods, 
depend on if. Poefs, and ofher creafive wrifers, prefer mefaphor in ifs fradi- 
fional guise - lexical mefaphor. Here if is one word for anofher, nof one class 
for anofher. Buf fhe same kind of semanfic juncfion fakes place, as rheforicians 
and sfylisfs have always recognized. So when Edwin Thumboo wrifes: 

. . . the Lord, whose other hand dispenses the dew 

Of sleep on Saul's army .. . 

(cited from Webster, 2001) 

we recognize fhaf dew and sleep are fused info a new fhing, a virfual dew - 
one fhaf is also medicinal, since if can be dispensed. This mefaphoric pofenfial 
is an inherenf feafure of human (posf-infancy) language, because a language 
is a sfrafified semiofic, in which meaning and wording can be decoupled, 
and recoupled in new alignmenfs. Whaf fhe scienfific imagination did was fo 
combine fhese fwo fundamenfal resources of language: franscafegorizing 
(deriving one word class from anofher, like maker from make, hairy from hair) 
and mefaphorizing (cross-coupling of semantics and grammar). This process 
began in classical times, wifh fhe written languages of fhe ancienf world (and 
fhe iron age fechnologies, which fransformed maferial subsfances in some- 
whaf analogous ways); buf if was broughf fo a higher level in fhe sfandard 
languages of fhe modern period. As far as I know, every language of science 
has followed fhe same roufe, reconsfruing fhe human experience by exploifing 
fhe pofenfial for mefaphor in ifs grammar. 
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7 Translation as a Process of Metaphor 

Translation is also, as often pointed out, a process of mefaphor: nof a profo- 
fype, since if is a second order semiofic acfivify, buf perhaps fhe limifing case. 
To refurn for a momenf fo fhe flower bed: when fhis ferm is used in Indian 
English, does if bring abouf a comparable semanfic juncfion? In ofher words, 
is flower bed jusf a new expression for an old meaning, or is if creating a new 
meaning, a marriage bed which is also a virfual bed of flowers - aided (fhough 
somewhaf subverfed) by fhe British (or Irmer-Circle) English bed of roses? 
(Subverfed because bed of roses is usually used in fhe confexf of a negative, 
such as a marriage bed is no bed of roses.) 

By ifself, one insfance is of liffle significance. Buf if a whole culfure cares fo 
be represenfed in a language ofher fhan ifs own (fhaf is, ofher fhan fhaf wifh 
which if co-evolved), has fhis now become a differenf language? Nof jusf 
differenf from whaf if was (so much is clear), buf differenf from eifher of ifs 
progenifors? Is Nigerian English jusf a rewording of fhe semanfic sysfem of 
Yoruba and ofher Nigerian languages, or is if a disfincf semiofic, a mefaphoric 
juncfion of fwo differenf semiofic sfyles? If fhe laffer, fhen if embodies a new, 
and differenf, consfrual of fhe human condifion.^ 

If is imporfanf fo ask fhis question, I fhink, in fhe lighf of our previous 
hisfory - our semohisfory, or hisfory of meaning. The fransifions fhaf I have 
been considering - info wriffen language, info sfandard language - were, in 
effecf, reconsfruals (fhaf is, semiofic reconsfrucfions) of human experience, 
concomifanf wifh fhe increasing complexify of our inferacfion wifh fhe 
eco-social environmenf. We may fhink of fhese as new funcfional demands on 
language broughf abouf by advances in fechnology - which is how I myself 
used fo fhink abouf fhem. Buf I fhink fhaf was wrong. Rafher, fhe semiofic 
and fhe maferial are fwo facefs of a single hisforical process, neifher of fhem 
driving fhe ofher, buf neifher of fhem able fo fake place independenfly. 
Writing came wifh sefflemenf, and a cerfain level of political organization and 
maferials fechnology. Whaf I have loosely called sfandardizafion came wifh a 
more cenfralized sfrucfure of aufhorify and a higher level of fechnological 
achievemenf - in Europe, wifh fhe machine age, fhe fechnology of power. (In 
each case, vernaculars persisf buf do nof share in fhe reconsfrucfion.) So is if 
fo be predicfed fhaf fhe fechnology of fhe elecfronic age, fhe fechnology of 
informafion, will be accompanied by a comparable reconsfrual of experience? 

We can see fhaf discourses are changing. Elecfronic fexf fends fo lessen fhe 
disfance between the spoken and the written mode; it develops features and 
patterns of ifs own, parf wriffen parf spoken and parf perhaps unlike eifher. 
Texf can be a mix of aural and visual charmels, fogefher wifh componenfs 
from ofher, non-verbal modalities. Buf whaf we don'f know yef - or af leasf 
whaf I don'f know - is how far fhese facfors affecf fhe meanings fhaf are being 
consfrued. One feafure we can begin fo observe seems fo be a move back 
(buf perhaps really a move forward) fo more congruenf ways of meaning, af 
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least in the discourses of technology and science (nicely symbolized by the 
reinvention of biology as life science, geology as earfh science); nofe also fhe 
Plain English movemenf in governmenf and fhe law. The sfandard language 
may be revisiting ifs origins in everyday speech. 


8 English as Global and International Language 

Af fhe same fime, fhe "globe" fhaf provides fhe confexf for global English is 
for fhe momenf af leasf a world in which fhe voices of infemafional capifalism, 
wifh fheir friumphalisf rheforic abouf fhe failure of people's firsf affempf fo 
design somefhing humane, have leamf fo exploif all fhe semogenic sfrafegies 
fhaf give language ifs enormous power. Eor corporations if comes as a bonus, 
inherifed from colonial days, fhaf fhe language of convenience in so many 
infemafional (and even infranafional) confexfs is none ofher fhan English. Buf 
if is naive fo imagine fhaf if fhe Unifed Nations had decreed, back in 1950, fhaf 
some ofher language - say Esperanfo, or even Malay or Korean - was fo be 
adopfed as a world language, fhe global sifuafion would have been any differ- 
enf: whafever language was adopfed would soon have been primed fo func¬ 
tion as a medium of corporafe power. In fhaf case English would have continued 
fo serve - as Erench does today - as a highly-valued international language in 
cerfain culfural regions and wifh cerfain clearly defined spheres of acfivify. 

The way if has fumed ouf, English has become a world language in bofh 
senses of fhe term, infemafional and global: international, as a medium of 
liferary and ofher forms of culfural life in (mainly) counfries of fhe former 
Brifish Empire; global, as fhe co-genifor of fhe new fechnological age, fhe age 
of informafion. So fhose who are able fo exploif if, whefher fo sell goods and 
services or fo sell ideas, wield a very considerable power. Many people would 
like fo resisf fhis dominance of English. The sfrafegic response would seem fo 
be: do away wifh English. Don'f teach if, or do anyfhing fo perpefuafe ifs 
sfanding in fhe communify. Buf mosf serious fhinkers believe fhaf fhaf won'f 
now work: English is foo deeply enfrenched, and if people are deprived of fhe 
chance of learning if fhey are fhe ones who suffer. Thaf was nof fhe case 50 
years ago, when English was jusf one infemafional language among many, 
and if may well nof be fhe case 50 years from now; buf for fhe momenf fhaf is 
how if is. If seems fhaf if you wanf fo resisf fhe exploifafive power of English, 
you have fo use English fo do if.^ 


9 Conclusion 

If is imporfanf, I fhink, fo distinguish fhese fwo aspecfs, fhe infemafional and 
fhe global, even fhough fhey obviously overlap. English has been expanding 
along bofh frajecfories: globally, as English; internationally, as Englishes. Bofh 
of fhese expansions involve whaf I have called semogenic sfrafegies: ways of 
creating new meanings fhaf are open-ended, like fhe various forms of mefaphor. 
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lexical and grammatical. But they differ. Infemafional English has expanded 
by becoming world Englishes, evolving so as fo adapf fo fhe meanings of ofher 
culfures. Global English has expanded - has become "global" - by faking over, 
or being faken over by, fhe new information fechnology, which means every- 
fhing from email and fhe infernef fo mass media adverfising, news reporfing, 
and all fhe ofher forms of political and commercial propaganda. And fhe two 
seem not to have really mixed. Infotechnology seems still to be dominated by 
the English of fhe Irmer Circle; under pressure, of course, buf nof seriously 
challenged, perhaps because fhe pressures have no coherenf paffern or direc- 
fion. If fhe Englishes of fhe Oufer Circle had more impacf on fhe global scene, 
fhose who monopolize fhe media would no longer aufomafically also mono¬ 
polize fhe meanings. If African and Asian varieties of English are nof simply 
vehicles for fheir regional culfures buf also fheir communities' means of 
access fo a culfure fhaf is already in effecf global, fhose who speak and wrife 
fhese varieties are nof consfrained fo be only consumers of fhe meanings of 
ofhers; fhey can be creafors of meanings, confribufors fo a global English 
which is also af fhe same fime infemafional. Meanings gef reshaped, nof by 
decree buf fhrough ongoing inferacfion in fhe semiofic confexfs of daily life; 
and fhese have now become global confexfs, even if fhose who parficipafe in 
fhem are still only a fraction of fhe fofal populafion of fhe globe. Rafher 
fhan frying fo fighf off global English, which af presenf seems fo be rafher a 
quixofic venfure, fhose who seek fo resisf ifs baleful impacf mighf do beffer 
fo concenfrafe on fransforming if, reshaping ifs meanings, and ifs meaning 
pofenfial, in fhe way fhaf fhe communities in fhe Oufer Circle have already 
shown if can be done. 

See also Chapfers 15, World Englishes Today; 17, Varieties of World 
Englishes; 23, Literary Creativity in World Englishes; 25, World 
Englishes and Culture Wars; 34, World Englishes and Global Com¬ 
merce; 38, World Englishes and Lexicography. 


NOTES 


1 nobbut 'only', ilk 'kind', yak 'oak', 
naffs 'hubs', awm 'elm', fellies, 
'felloes, rims', esh 'ash', Swaadil 
'Swaledale'. 

2 I follow here the very useful concept 
of "institutional linguistics" as 
defined many years ago by Trevor 
Hill (1958). 

3 The technological and the 
bureaucratic modes of discourse may 
of course be combined; cf. Lemke, 
1990; Thibault, 1991. 


4 For the concept of semantic distance 
see Hasan, 1984. 

5 These two motifs are brought out 
by detailed analysis of scientific 
texts; cf. Halliday and Martin, 

1993. 

6 For views on the operation of English 
in an "Outer-Circle" environment (in 
this case Singapore), see Foley et al., 
1998. 

7 See for example Kandiah, 2001; 
Pennycook, 2001. 
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21 Speaking and Writing in 
World Englishes 

YAMUNA KACHRU 


1 Introduction 

English is used in the three Circles for various purposes - as a home language 
and a medium of educafion, in professions, media, diplomacy, frade, com¬ 
merce, and liferary creafivify. For achieving success in all fhese areas of acfiv- 
ify, users of English have fo perform various acfs fhrough fhe language, such 
as imparling information, negofiafing, persuading, agreeing, disagreeing, 
demanding, apologizing, efc., in differenf confexfs. These "speech acfs" 
(Ausfin, 1962; Searle, 1969), are performed in fhe spoken mode in face-fo-face 
inferacfion; fhey are also performed in fhe written mode using sfrafegies 
and conventions differenf from fhose in speech (see, e.g., Re 5 molds, 1993). This 
chapfer examines fhe ways in which inferlocufors from differenf Circles of 
English speak and wrife English fo express fheir meanings fo each ofher using 
a shared medium wifh differenf socioculfural convenfions of language use 
and differenf culfural messages (B. Kachru, 2002); if reviews research in 
speech acfs, polifeness, conversafion analysis, and cross-culfural rheforic. The 
convenfions differ across variefies because all users of English in fhe Oufer 
and Expanding Circles are hi-/multilingual. The differenf messages come 
from culfural values of fhe communities and convenfions of language use, 
largely based on concepfs of polife and appropriafe behavior. The fopic of 
culfural values is beyond fhe scope of fhis chapfer; whaf is in focus is fhe 
convenfions of language and language use. 


2 Speech Acts 

Alfhough fhere is a large body of research available on speech acfs across 
languages, nof much has as yef been published comparing speech acfs across 
variefies. A begirming has been made in a few sfudies, e.g., Adegbija (1989), 
Bailey (2000), Y. Kachru (1998), Kang (2003), Morgan (1998), Silva (1998), and 
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Sridhar (1991). Studies in conversation analysis, business and commercial 
negotiations, and professional encounters also give insights into how acts 
are performed fhrough speech (e.g., Firfh, 1995; Sfubbe and Holmes, 1999). 
A number of sfudies have compared convenfions of conversation across 
culfures, and some have examined how such convenfions are reflecfed in 
inferacfion among parficipanfs from differenf groups wifhin fhe same or 
across differenf Circles of English (Firfh, 1995; Liao, 1997; Meyerhoff, 1999; 
Rampfon, 1998; Sfubbe and Holmes, 1999; among ofhers). There still is a 
need fo invesfigafe whefher fhere are culfure-specific speech acfs fhaf are nof 
shared across languages and culfures, e.g., fhe speech acfs of signifying and 
marking in African American English (Mifchell-Keman, 1972). 

2.1 Cross-cultural speech act research 

Research on cross-culfural speech acfs of fhe pasf fhree decades has raised seri¬ 
ous quesfions abouf fhe universal applicabilify of several fheorefical notions 
of pragmafics (Green, 1989; Levinson, 1983), including speech acfs fhem- 
selves (Searle, 1969), Gricean maxims (Grice, 1975), and polifeness principles 
(Brown and Levinson, 1987). Unlike fheorefical discussions, where an implicif 
assumpfion is made fhaf speech acfs refer fo fhe same social acfs in all cul¬ 
fures, Fraser, Rinfell, and Walfers (1980: 78) explicifly claim fhaf, alfhough 
languages may differ as fo how and when speech acfs are fo be performed, 
every language "makes available fo fhe user fhe same basic sef of speech 
acfs ... fhe same sef of sfrafegies - semanfic formulas - for performing a given 
speech acf." In confrasf, Wierzbicka (1985) claims fhaf speech genres and speech 
acfs are nof comparable across languages and culfures; Wolfson, Marmor, and 
Jones (1989) suggesf fhaf "jusf as differenf culfures divide fhe color specfrum 
info noncorresponding overlapping ferms, so fhe reperfoire of speech acfs for 
each culfure is differenfly organized" (p. 180). Mafsumofo (1988, 1989) ques¬ 
fions fhe adequacy of fhe fheorefical notions of conversational implicafure as 
proposed by Grice and "face" as posfulafed by Brown and Levinson (1987) fo 
accounf for fhe polifeness phenomena in Japanese conversafional inferacfions. 
Wefzel (1988) concludes fhaf fhe notion of "power" as discussed in Brown and 
Gilman (1960) is culfurally bound, and fherefore nof applicable fo a discussion 
of verbal inferacfion in Japanese. Y. Kachru (2003) argues fhaf fhe cooperative 
principle, fhe polifeness principle, rules of polifeness, and polifeness sfrafegies 
operafe differenfly across speech communities, and also fhaf fhey operafe quife 
differenfly in various social sifuafions among diverse social classes wifhin 
fhe same speech communify (see Blum-Kulka and Kasper, 1990; Y. Kachru, 
1998; Mafsumofo, 1988, 1989; Silva, 1998, 2000; Sridhar, 1991; among ofhers). 
Meyerhoff (1999) asserfs fhaf posifive and negafive polifeness are nof scalar 
opposifes, buf fwo sides of fhe same coin. 

The problems in fhe applicabilify of fhe speech acf fheory in fhe analysis 
of conversafion have been identified in Schegloff (1988) and Schmidf (1983), 
who poinf ouf fhe limifed applicabilify of fhe fheory because of ifs inabilify fo 
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handle the sequentiality and temporality of conversational exchanges. More¬ 
over, since speech act theory is based on speaker intentions, it neglects the 
crucial role that interactions between speakers and hearers play in conversa¬ 
tions. Furthermore, such research has utilized only a limited range of vari¬ 
ables, e.g., fhose of social disfance and dominance (Blum-Kulka, House, and 
Kasper, 1989), and even fhose are nof well defined (Rose, 1992). Addifionally, 
Y. Kachru (1998) poinfs ouf fhaf fhe nofions of Distance and Imposition are too 
simplistic fo be applicable across culfures. 

As regards fhe dafa for empirical research on speech acfs, only a limifed 
number of sfudies have employed an efhnographic mefhod of observation 
and analysis of utterances produced in real-life inferacfions. Some empirical 
sfudies fhaf do ufilize such dafa are fhose on complimenfs in American 
English by Manes and Wolfson (1981), complimenfs in American compared 
wifh Soufh African English by Herberf (1989), invifafions in American English 
by Wolfson ef al. (1983), requesfs in Hebrew by Blum-Kulka, Danef, and 
Gherson (1985), apologies in Bislama in Vanuafu by Meyerhoff (1999) and in 
New Zealand English by Holmes (1990), and polifeness sfrafegies in Korean 
and African American service encounfers in Los Angeles by Bailey (2000). The 
bulk of speech acf research, including cross-culfural invesfigafions, has been 
conducted using eifher role play or written quesfiormaires fhaf direcf fhe par- 
ficipanfs fo perform discourse-complefion fasks. Eurfhermore, only a limifed 
range of speech acfs have been researched, fhe mosf commonly sfudied ones 
being requesfs and apologies, as in Blum-Kulka ef al. (1989), Y. Kachru (1998), 
Silva (1998, 2000), and Sridhar (1991), among ofhers. 

In spife of fhe limifafions mentioned above, fhe available research on 
speech acfs, conversation analysis, and verbal encounfers in various confexfs 
has yielded valuable undersfanding of fhe inferacfions of socioculfural values, 
conventions and language use, and linguistic sfrucfure wifhin and across 
communifies. These insighfs are worfh recapifulafing and building upon for 
furfher undersfanding of how world Englishes are used across languages and 
culfures. 

2.2 Linguistic politeness 

One of fhe main reasons culfures differ in fhe convenfions of fheir language 
use in real-life sifuafions is fo be found in considerafion of polifeness. Polife¬ 
ness in using language fo do fhings in fhe Wesfem confexf has generally been 
discussed in ferm of discourse sfrafegies. A number of major Asian languages 
such as Hindi, Japanese, Korean, and Thai, however, have grammaticized 
devices af fhe phonological, morphological, lexical and S 5 mfacfic levels, in 
addition fo discourse sfrafegies, fo signal respecfful and polife verbal behavior. 

One of fhe grammafical phenomena described in defail in fhe grammars of 
languages such as Hindi and Korean, among ofhers, are fhe sefs of honorific 
pronouns, verbal endings, and lexical sefs fhaf indicafe respecf for specific 
addressees or referenfs.^ Whaf makes fhe sysfems complex is fhaf choice from 
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one set constrains the choices from other sets. For instance, honorific pronouns 
do nof co-occur wifh non-honorific endings and, similarly, non-honorific pro¬ 
nouns do nof co-occur wifh honorific endings. In addition, an honorific or 
non-honorific confexf also defermines choices from fhe lexicon, i.e., which 
nouns and verbs may or may nof be used. Examples of parallel ifems from fhe 
honorific and non-honorific sefs of grammafical and lexical ifems are given 
in (1-3) below:^ 

(1) Grammafical choices: Hindi 

Honorific Non-honorific / Infimafe 

Familiar 

Second-person pronoun ap turn tu 

Presenf imperfecf ending -E hi: -E ho -A hai 

Choices from fhe honorific and non-honorific sef are consfrained such fhaf 
fhe following arrays are ungrammafical: 

(2) *dp V-A he 
*tum V-A he 
*dp V-E ho^ 

Hu V-E ho 
*tum/tu V-E he 

(3) Lexical choices: Korean (Hwang, 1990) 


Honorific 

Plain 

Gloss 


Cinci 

pap 

'meal' 


Sengham 

Hum 

'name' 


Capswu-si-ta 

mek-ta 

'fo eaf' 

*meku-si-ta 

Cwumwu-si-ta 

ca-ta 

'fo sleep' 

*ca-si-ta 


The complexifies of such honorific versus non-honorific sysfems have 
been described in defail in works such as Martin (1964, Japanese and Korean), 
Moeran (1988, Japanese), Hwang (1990, Korean), Y. Kachru (1980, Hindi), 
Srivasfava and Pandif (1988, Hindi), and Singh (1989, Maifhili). 

In facf, if has been suggesfed for bofh Japanese and Korean fhaf fhe relevanf 
concepfs for linguistic inferacfion may be discernment (Ide, 1989) and deference 
(Hwang, 1990), respectively. Discernmenf refers fo "fhe almosf automatic 
observation of socially-agreed-upon rules" (Hill ef al., 1986) fhaf characferizes 
Japanese verbal and non-verbal behavior. Deference has been defined as "power 
as a social facf, esfablished a priori by fhe differenfial posifions of individuals 
or groups wifhin fhe social sfrucfure" (Treichler ef al., 1984: 65). Alfhough fhe 
fwo concepfs are defined differenfly, one in social behavioral ferms and fhe 
ofher in ideological ferms, fheir linguisfic manifesfafions fake fhe same form: 
grammaficizafion of honorific forms. 
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Politeness, on the other hand, is defined in terms of cognifive psychological 
nofions of self-images of speakers and addressees d This dichotomy, however, 
is problemafic. As fhe descriptions of polite verbal behavior in Mafsumofo 
(1988) and Moeran (1988), among ofhers, suggesf, bofh discernmenf/deference 
and politeness are useful concepfs in discussing Asian polite behavior. (They 
are equally applicable fo fhe African confexf.) If is, however, nofeworfhy fhaf 
whereas discernmenf/deference has been lexicalized and grammaficized in 
languages such as Hindi, Japanese, Korean, Thai, and many ofhers, sfrafegies 
of polifeness in all languages generally make use of choices from wifhin fhe 
general lexical and grammatical devices available fo speakers, even in fhe 
absence of such forms. Whaf fhis means is fhaf a number of languages have a 
complex dual system of signaling polifeness, based bofh on devices fo indicate 
discernmenf/deference and on sfrafegies fo express polifeness. 

Compared fo fhe systems of languages such as Hindi, Japanese, and Korean, 
fhe English language seems much simpler and more egalifarian, as if does nof 
have sysfemic choices based on discernmenf/deference, buf only sfrafegies 
based on polifeness considerations. 

2.2.1 Discernment/deference and politeness in speech 

The framework suggesfed in Brown and Levinson (1987) makes crucial use 
of fhe concepf of face. If posifs fwo aspecfs of polifeness in verbal inferac- 
fion, positive face (presenfafional) and negafive face (avoidance). Positive face 
indicafes a wanf or need fo be desirable fo ofhers; fherefore, if functions as 
a sfrafegy of friendliness or camaraderie. Negafive face indicafes a wanf or 
need nof fo be impeded by ofhers; fherefore, if funcfions as a disfancing 
sfrafegy of formalify. All members of a speech communify use posifive and 
negafive polifeness sfrafegies fo save, mainfain, and enhance face. Brown 
and Levinson (1987) describe a number of sfrafegies and fheir linguisfic 
realizafions fhaf mainfain and enhance posifive and negafive face of infer- 
locufors in conversafion. 

In Brown and Levinson's (1987) framework, all pofenfial verbal and non¬ 
verbal communicative acfs are characferized as face-fhreafening acfs (FTAs). 
Some acfs fhreafen fhe inferlocufors' posifive face, ofhers fheir negafive face. 
For insfance, crificism, disagreemenf, expression of violenf emofions, irrever¬ 
ence, bringing bad news, raising divisive fopics (e.g., politics, religion), non- 
cooperafion in an acfivify (such as interruptions in falk), and use of address 
ferms in inifial encounfers fhreafen fhe hearers' posifive face. Orders, requesfs, 
suggestions, advice, reminders, fhreafs, warnings, offers, promises, compli- 
menfs, and expressions of sfrong emofion foward hearers fhreafen fheir 
negafive face. Apologies, accepfance of complimenfs, breakdown of physical 
confrol (e.g., sfumbling, falling), self-humiliafion, confession, and lack of 
confrol over emofion (e.g., laughfer, fears) fhreafen speakers' posifive face. 
Expressing fhanks, accepfance of hearers' fhanks, excuses, accepfing offers, 
responses fo hearers' faux pas, and unwilling promises and offers fhreafen 
fheir negafive face (Brown and Levinson, 1987: 65-8). 
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This characterization of FTAs does not take into account the tension 
between the two systems of discernmenf/deference and polifeness in Asian 
languages, nor does if recognize fhe complexifies infroduced by speaker- 
addressee inferacfions. For insfance, in fhe scheme suggesfed above, several 
inferacfion sfrafegies will be considered face-fhreafening in Wesfern confexfs, 
whereas fhey would be perceived as face-enhancing in Asian confexfs. 

In fhe Japanese confexf (Mafsumofo, 1988), for example, fhere are con- 
venfionalized expressions for showing deference which do nof consfifufe a 
negative polifeness sfrafegy of minimizing an imposifion on an addressee's 
action, as Brown and Levinson would suggesf. One such expression - doozo 
yoroshiku - is franslafable as T ask you fo please freaf me well/fake care of 
me.' This phrase is used when fhe speaker is infroduced fo someone; if is an 
expression of fhe desire on fhe parf of fhe speaker fhaf fhe ensuing relafion- 
ship befween fhe fwo parties be a good one. A speaker may choose fo say fhis 
nof only for him-/herself, buf also on behalf of someone closely relafed fo 
fhe speaker, e.g., his/her wife/husband, son, daughfer, efc. Using an exacfly 
similar expression, nof only for oneself buf also on behalf of one's children 
or relatives or infimafe friends, is common in India, too. Such expressions 
are used fo enhance fhe addressee's face, and enhancing someone's face is a 
posifive polifeness sfrafegy, alfhough fhe direcf requesf sounds like an imposi¬ 
fion - an FTA - in a Wesfern confexf. 

These systems are now undergoing changes under fhe influence of English 
in some secfions of Asian societies. Conversely, as is nafural in any language- 
confacf sifuafion, fhe varieties of English used in Asian sociefies have assim- 
ilafed some of fhe deference sfrafegies of fhe languages of fhose culfures. 
This phenomenon of bi-direcfional accommodafion of polifeness sfrafegies is 
worfh serious invesfigafion. Examples of such convergence in conversafions 
and in written fexfs in world Englishes are discussed below. 

Valentine (1995) describes a co-exisfenf agreemenf-disagreemenf pattern 
which is unfamiliar fo ofher English speakers in inferacfions befween women 
speaking Indian English. According fo Valentine (1995), utterances in which 
bofh parfial agreemenf-disagreemenf are expressed are more accepfable if fhe 
sequence of expression is Yes, but ... If is unexpecfed in ofher varieties of 
English fo have a sequence such as No ... but yeah, which does occur in Indian 
English dafa (pp. 243-4): 

(4) fA: Do you fhink if [wife abuse] is common? 
fB: In India? In rural families fhis is common. 

fC: No, it's common. Very much common even in very literate families. 

The female addressee B responds by agreeing wifh fhe inferviewer, A's, 
quesfion. The ofher parficipanf in fhe conversation, C, firsf says no, buf fhen 
agrees by saying, it's common. 

This paffern is a familiar one fo Hindi speakers, who nof infrequenfly sfarf 
by saying na ... 'no', buf fhen go on fo express agreemenf.® 
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Young (1982: 76) points out the different rhetorical strategies of inferacfion 
befween American and Chinese inferlocufors in professional settings by cifing 
fhe following example. After a falk given by a Chinese visifing professor of 
nufrifion from Beijing, an American in fhe audience raised a quesfion. The 
following exchange look place: 

(5) Posf-lecfure discussion session 

American: How does fhe Nufrifional Insfifufe decide whaf fopics fo 
sfudy? How do you decide whaf topic fo do research on? 

Chinese: Because, now, period gef change. If's differenf from pasf fime. 

In pasf fime, we emphasize how fo solve practical problems. 
Nufrifion musf know how fo solve some deficiency diseases. 
In our counfry, we have some nufrifional diseases, such as x, 
y, z. Buf, now if is imporfanf fhaf we musf do some basic re¬ 
search. So, we must take into account fundamental problems. We 
must concentrate our research to study some fundamental research. 

Irmer-Circle lisfeners and readers of fhe franscripfion of fhis exchange would 
feel frusfrafed as fhey process a series of sfafemenfs fhaf do nof seem fo an¬ 
swer fhe quesfion. The Chinese professor is, of course, following a rheforical 
sfrafegy fhaf he is familiar wifh, in which one musf firsf provide fhe back¬ 
ground, which generally consisfs of fhe history of fhe endeavor, and fhen 
slowly unfold fhe main poinf of whaf one is frying fo convey. The linkers in 
bold face above, fhe because and fhe so, are fhe markers of fhese fransifions; fhe 
sfafemenf (given in ifalics) which consfifufes fhe answer-as-such fo fhe ques¬ 
fion comes af fhe end. Irmer-Circle speakers would, particularly in a formal 
academic confexf, be much more likely fo begin such a response wifh fhe 
"sfraighfforward" or "direcf" answer. 

Young (1982) analyzes a number of examples of fhis paffern of inferacfion in 
settings relafed fo business and finance; many of fhese confain bofh fhe linkers, 
and mosf of fhem confain so fo mark fhe fransifion fo fhe crux of fhe matter, as 
exemplified in (5) above. 

In non-academic professional confexfs, too, Englishes differ in fhe sfrafegies 
fhey follow fo convey meanings; e.g., Liao (1997: 107-8) cites fhe dafa in (6) fo 
show how bosses convey fheir dissafisfacfion fo fheir employees for subsfand- 
ard job performance in American (AmE) and Taiwanese Englishes (TE): 

(6) Boss felling employee his/her job performance is unsafisfacfory 

(pp. 105-8): 

AmE: 1 am concerned abouf your performance. 

1 have been exfremely concerned abouf your work performance 
lafely. 

1 don'f feel fhaf you're working fo your full potential. 

TE: 1 don'f like your performance. 

1 am nof pleased wifh your performance. 

1 am nof satisfied wifh your performance. 
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The author observes that 50 percent of AmE speakers give constructive 
instructions to employees to improve their job performance, while over 
50 percenf of TE speakers do nof do so. 

2 . 2.2 Silence as speech act 

While discussing speech acfs and conversafion, if is easy fo forgef fhaf silence, 
as well as speech, has an imporfanf place in inferacfion. Eor insfance, Nwoye 
(1985) describes fhe mosf appropriafe sfrafegy for conveying condolences 
in fhe Igbo communify of Nigeria. According fo him, fhe mosf appropriafe 
way of expressing sympafhy fo fhe bereaved following a loved one's deafh is 
fo leave fhem alone for af leasf four days, fhen visif fhem by going sfraighf fo 
fhem in fheir home, sfand before fhem for a shorf time, and sif down for a 
while wifh ofher mourners in silence. When fhe visitors feel fhey have sfayed 
long enough, fhey again sfand in fronf of fhe bereaved so fhaf fheir presence is 
nofed, fhen leave as silenfly as fhey came. In fhis case, nof saying anyfhing 
says everyfhing: fhaf fhe mourner shares fhe grief of fhe bereaved family and 
sympafhizes wifh fhem. In Igbo sociefy, if is felf fo be inappropriafe fo 
increase fhe bereaved people's sorrow by falking abouf fhe loss of fheir 
loved one. Obviously, silence has a differenf meaning in fhe Igbo confexf fhan 
if does in Anglo-American, European, or Asian confexfs (see Tannen and 
Saville-Troike 1985 for differenf perspectives on silence as a code). 

Thus, whaf may seem superficially fo be facifumify or unwillingness fo 
engage wifh an inferlocufor in inferculfural conversafional exchanges may 
have ofher explanafions across various Englishes, as discussed in Bailey's (2000) 
sfudy of Korean refailers' inferacfions wifh fheir African American cusfomers. 
The African Americans feel fhaf fhe Korean sfore owners' unwillingness 
fo engage in small falk reveals a lack of respecf for fhem as black people. 
The Korean refailers, for fheir parf, feel fhaf fhe exuberanf speaking sfyle of 
African American cusfomers during business encounfers shows a lack of 
"educafion," in fhe sense of conforming fo appropriafe social behavior. 
Neifher group of parficipanfs is aware of fhe socioculfural norms of inferacfion 
of fhe ofher; fhe Korean immigranfs are nof familiar wifh fhe convenfion 
of small falk (lighf-hearfed remarks abouf weafher or currenf affairs, efc., 
which signals involvemenf for fhe African Americans, and fhe African Amer¬ 
icans have no knowledge of fhe Koreans' idea of serious, facifum behavior 
being a sign of well-broughf-up, appropriafely socialized adulfs expressing 
deference foward fheir inferlocufors). 

The examples above illusfrafe fhe linguisfic and socioculfural facfors fhaf 
are responsible for acculfurafion of Englishes in differenf regions and for giv¬ 
ing conversations a differenf "flavor" in fhe Outer and Expanding Circles. One 
good source of sensitizing speakers of one variefy fo conventions of ofher 
variefies is fo encourage familiarify wifh English liferafures (see Nelson, 1991; 
Chapfers 22 and 24 in fhis volume), and performances (plays, music) and 
audio-visual media (films, TV; see Chapfers 32 and 33 in fhis volume). 

In addition fo overarching conventions, minor variafions in fhe uses of sin¬ 
gle words or particles carry greaf imporf. Eor example, fhe semantic exfensions 
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of items such as "sorry" (Meyerhoff, 1999), "OK" (Adegbija and Bello, 2001), 
and "no" (Valentine, 1995), or the introduction of discourse markers from 
indigenous sources, such as eh in New Zealand English (Meyerhoff, 1994) and 
meh, la, and know in Malaysian-Singapore English (Ler, 2001; Fakir, 1992; Wee, 
2003; Wong, 2004), are context-specific; interpretation of such items becomes 
essential for ensuring success in verbal interaction across the three Circles. 


3 Rhetorical Strategies in Writing 

Rhetorical strategies are also motivated by considerations of sociocultural 
appropriateness (Y. Kachru, 1999). A study by Kamimura and Oi (1998) illus¬ 
trates this assertion. The study investigates rhetorical appeals, diction, and 
cultural influences in the writings of Japanese college students and American 
high school seniors who wrote essays on their opinions of capital punishment. 
The findings were that: (1) American student writers generally offered thesis 
statements at the begirmings of their essays, supported them with details, and 
summarized their positions and support at the end. (2) The Japanese writers 
typically used one of two other patterns, either specific-to-general, with a 
thesis statement at the end of the essay, or with no thesis offered. The US 
writers maintained consistent positions, while the Japanese writers tended to 
present both sides of the argument. (3) Eorty-six of fifty-five "appeals" or 
bases for persuasion by US writers (83.6%) were identified as "rational," com¬ 
pared with thirty-six of fifty-five (65.5%) used by the Japanese. Only nine US 
appeals (16.4%) were "affective," compared with nineteen (34.6%) of the Japan¬ 
ese appeals. The Japanese writers showed a stronger tendency to try to evoke 
empathy in the reader's mind, in contrast to the Americans' assertive stances 
and use of reasoning. (4) The US writers tended toward expressions that 
emphasized the importance of their arguments by using modal verbs and 
other elements, e.g., should/must, totally, no doubt, the + superlative structures. 
In contrast, the Japanese writers used "softening" or "downgrading" devices, 
such as I think, perhaps, sad, sorrow. 

Thus, though the students used the same medium - the English language - 
their messages were quite different. The American students presented rational 
arguments in a linear fashion, the Japanese writers evoked empathy and tried 
to present both the perspectives with regard to capital punishment. 

Such rhetorical differences are not only a feature of student writing, they 
surface in other genres widely used by English-using communities at large as 
well, as is illustrated in the fragments of sales letters written by American, 
British, and Indian firms in (7-9) below (Erank, 1988). The letters were sent to 
the same recipient, a native speaker of American English, by companies in 
India (7), Britain (8), and the US (9) which were engaged in the publication of 
"Who's Who Directories" (Erank, 1988: 26): 

(7) We come back upon the correspondence resting with the inclusion of 
your biographical note in the forthcoming volume of our "Biography 
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International" and thank you much indeed for your esteemed coopera¬ 
tion in sending to us the same. 

(8) Your name has been put forward for biographical and pictorial inclusion 
in fhe Twelfth Edifion of Men of Achievemenf, and you are respectfully 
invifed fo complefe fhe quesfiormaire overleaf and refum if to our edifors 
so fhaf fhey can prepare your defailed biography and send you a type- 
scripf for proofing. 

(9) Enclosed is a copy of your skefch as if appears in fhe 44fh edifion. 

Please proofread if carefully. Make any necessary additions and cor¬ 
rections. Then, even if no changes are needed, sign fhe skefch where 
indicafed and refurn if fo me within the next 15 days. 

Comparisons among fhese fragmenfs are insfrucfive. The long sentence in 
(7) may seem overly complicafed fo Irmer-Circle readers, whose expecfafions 
are safisfied by a simple sfafemenf such as "Thank you for your response fo 
our invifafion." The nofion of "high sfyle" in fhe Indian confexf, however, 
would nof be fulfilled by such "bald" sfafemenfs. In fhe American sfyle of 
writing (9), if is appropriafe fo use direcf imperafives wifh fhe convenfional 
polifeness marker please; in fhe Brifish sfyle (8), however, more indirecf 
requesf sfrafegies are considered appropriafe, e.g., you are... invited, and an 
exfra marker of polifeness, respectfully, is used. In fhe Indian leffer, thank you is 
followed by fwo intensifying expressions, much and indeed, and a modifier, 
esteemed, is used before cooperation fo express an exfremely deferential affifude 
foward fhe addressee. One ofher noticeable feafure is fhe linking of fhe fwo 
clauses wifh and; fo an Irmer-Circle reader, if appears sfrange fo infroduce fhe 
fwo unrelated episodes - fhe correspondence regarding a biographical nofe 
wifh fhe addressee and expression of grafifude by fhe wrifer of fhe leffer - in 
fhis maimer. Erom fhe Indian poinf of view, fhe reference fo fhe correspond¬ 
ence implies receipf of a biographical nofe from fhe addressee, for which an 
expression of fhanks is appropriafe, and fhe two evenfs are fhus relafed. 

Research in fexfual rhetoric suggesfs fhaf Asian fradifions of wrifing have 
nof included whaf has been characferized as "essay-fexf liferacy." Essay-fexf 
literacy is a relafively recenf developmenf in fhe Anglo-American fradifion 
of rheforic also, and is characferized by a heavy emphasis on explicif, 
deconfexfualized, impersonal language (Gee, 1986). While fhe Wesfem fradi¬ 
fion of wrifing has evolved during fhe pasf half-cenfury, in parf as a resulf 
of fechnological innovations, modemizafion of non-Wesfem societies has hap¬ 
pened as a resulf of confacf wifh fhe Wesf, and English has been fhe mosf 
salienf insfrumenf of fhis confacf. There is a wealfh of material available on 
linguistic socializafion, liferacy, bilingualism, and language acquisition fhaf 
poinfs fo fhe facf fhaf bilinguals have access fo unique and specific linguistic 
configurations fhaf are differenf from fhose of monolinguals in eifher lan¬ 
guage in fheir reperfoires, in fhe same way fhaf a hurdler is neifher a sprinter 
nor a high jumper buf somefhing complefely differenf, as Grosjean (1989) pufs 
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it. Bilingual and multilingual scholars have adopted and adapted the literacy 
practices of the Anglocentric West, including those of "essay-fexf liferacy," 
wifh adapfafions fo fheir own culfural pracfices. The following (10-11) are 
examples of such adapfafion. The passages are from formal letters of requesf, 
fhe firsf (10) written by an Indian man fo a female addressee asking for some 
informafion, and fhe second (11) by a Japanese male fo a non-Japanese male 
addressee asking for permission fo use some maferial. 

(10) Letter from an Indian scholar (male) fo an Indian addressee (female) 
Madam, 

Now coming fo fhe crux of fhe maffer ... I requesf you very humbly to 
enlighten me of fhe following poinfs. 

So, with folded hands I requesf you fo help me by supplying fhe needed 
informafion and names of any devofees and fans of E. I am writing fo 
B.S. today. If you want anything from my side just let me know. Waiting very 
anxiously for your reply. 

Yours sincerely, 

(11) Letter from a direcfor of a medical insfifufe (male) fo an academic 
addressee (male) 

Dear Mr. X, 

Explanations of Kangri of Kashmir are written in some medical books 
in Japan and we know if liferary [sic], buf fhere is almosf no people 
practically booking [sic] af fhe real Kangri. I would like fo use fo demon- 
sfrafe Kangri while feaching in posfgraduafe medical sfudenfs as well as 
for researchers working on Kangri cancer. 

I wrofe fo Consulate General of India, [Cify], Japan, so Mr. Y senf me 
your wrifing [Tifle of Book] wifh figure of Kangri, [Date]. I would like fo 
have your permission fo reproduce fhe figure of Kangri fo my wrifing. 

Of course, I will explain fhe reproducfion from your fexf. 

Your kind considerafion on fhis maffer will be greafly appreciafed. 

Sincerely, 

Whereas (10) follows fhe convenfions of Indian letter wrifing, (11) is more 
like a direcf requesf wriffen in an Anglo-American confexf.® This is fo be 
expecfed, given fhe biliferafe compefence of highly educafed professionals in 
Asia. They develop differenfiafed liferacy skills and are able fo use fhem in 
confexfually sensitive ways. Since fhe firsf leffer was wriffen by an Indian fo 
anofher Indian, if follows fhe Indian politeness sfrafegies of prefacing fhe 
requesf by some general observations, and ends wifh an offer fo reciprocate 
fhe anficipafed favor. The second, however, was in English for someone in an 
English-speaking counfry and follows Anglo-American norms of letters of 
requesf, including sfafing fhe requesf in direcf terms and nof using fhe kinds 
of affecfive elemenfs fhaf (10) exhibifs. 
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Such adaptations and accommodations, however, do not mean that all Outer- 
and Expanding-Circle academics are happy to conform to the expectations 
of ELT professionals and follow "fhe sfraighf-edged geomefry of Wesfem 
rheforic" (Lisle and Mano, 1997: 16). The Wesfern classical rhetorical friangle 
which isolates speaker, message, and audience does nof make as much sense 
fo people from culfures in which oral fradifions remains sfrong (Lisle and 
Mano, 1997: 18). The digressions fhaf fhe ELT professionals find so disfressing 
in non-Anglocenfric wrifing have fheir sources in fhe oral-liferafe confinua 
of ofher fradifions. This, however, is a fopic fhaf deserves a more defailed 
discussion fhan is possible here. 

If is reasonable fo suggesf fhaf considerations of politeness also figure in fhe 
generic sfrucfure of academic wrifing in non-Irmer-Circle confexfs. In creative 
liferafure, fhe synfhesis of oral and literate fradifions and sfrafegies of drawing 
in fhe audience have produced specfacular resulfs in, for example, African, 
Indian, and Soufheasf Asian English wrifing (B. Kachru, 1992, 2005), and wrif¬ 
ing in English by recenf immigranfs in fhe Inner Circle. Such breakfhroughs in 
academic publishing are possible only if fhe gatekeepers of fhe indusfry shed 
some of fheir prejudices. The relafionship of scientific or academic discourse 
fo fhe generic sfrucfure of fhaf discourse is nof organic; if is based on conven- 
fions. As Y. Kachru (1997) has shown, mafhemafical problems can be posed in 
verse and so can philosophical argumenfs, as fhey were in fhe Indian fradifion 
of scholarship (see Dhillon, 1998). 

Y. Kachru (1997: 61-2) identifies four feafures of non-Inner-Circle wrifing. 
The firsf is indirecfness, as illusfrafed by Kamimura and Oi's (1998) sfudy 
discussed above. The Japanese sfudenfs preferred fo presenf bofh sides of fhe 
argumenf. The Indian fradifion of deliberative essay (Y. Kachru, 1997) also 
advises writers fo presenf all sides of an argumenf so fhaf readers may be led 
fo arriving af a well-reasoned conclusion fhemselves. Secondly, non-Wesfern 
writers are said fo fend foward a "high sfyle," employing "sfylisfic embellish- 
menfs, quofafions, idioms and mefaphors." Thirdly, exfensive quofafion from 
previous work is highly valued, whereas mere "appeal fo aufhorify" is nof 
considered sfrong argumenfafion in fhe Wesf. Such cifafions are used nof only 
for fhe purposes of fhe argumenf direcfly, buf because "[i]f is considered good 
marmers fo acknowledge one's grafifude and display one's respecf for pre¬ 
decessors." Einally, while a sfereofypical Wesfern evaluafion of non-Wesfern 
work is fo label if derivafive and un-original, Y. Kachru observes (1997: 62) 
fhaf "if is a misconception fo fhink fhaf originalify necessarily lies in novelfy." 
She cifes fhe Indian fradifion of wriffen commenfaries on previous philosoph¬ 
ical and literary works, which form fradifions in fheir own righf and are 
valued as "original" works. In facf, fhe besf of fhe commenfaries use fhe ear¬ 
lier works as poinfs of deparfure and propose fheir own ideas and argumenfs 
fo augmenf, elucidate or crifique aspecfs of fhe originals. As Moore (1967: 8) 
observes abouf fhe rich commenfary liferafure of ancienf India: 


It produces, in the guise of mere commentaries, a wide variety of points of view 
- at times virtually new systems - that reveal the originality and creativity of 
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mind and thought possessed by these commentators, many of whom are com¬ 
mentators only in what might be called the polite sense of the word. 

Consideration of politeness in writing is illustrated by a study (Taylor 
and Chen, 1991) that compared introductions to scientific papers written 
by three groups of physical scientists: Anglo-Americans writing in English, 
Chinese writing in English, and Chinese writing in Chinese. The study re¬ 
vealed several significant differences between the Anglo-American and Chi¬ 
nese texts. One is the Chinese preference for a simple instead of elaborated 
structure for introductions, and another is lack of critical reviews of literature, 
irrespective of whether the Chinese-produced texts were written in Chinese 
or in English. The Anglo-American introductions were 1.7 times longer 
than the Chinese introductions on average, almost 50 percent of the Chinese 
introductions opted out of any critical review of literature, and the Chinese 
texts had almost 57 percent fewer references than the American texts. The 
authors rule out a developmental explanation of shorter introductions and 
the missing reviews of literature and paucity of references. That is to say, 
it was not the case that the Chinese scientists had less competence in the 
English language. Instead, Taylor and Chen suggest that "the Chinese scholars 
find it less acceptable to identify by name and to summarize the works of 
others whom they will then proceed to 'expose,' as it were" (p. 331). Such a 
treatment of their predecessors is contrary to the Chinese notions of politeness 
in writing. 

It is not the case that the characteristics noted above are attested only 
in Asian regions. In Arabic rhetoric, verbal artistry and emotional impact are 
the primary measures of persuasive power: rhythm, sound, repetition, and 
emphatic assertion carry more weight than factual evidence, and organization 
may depend more on metaphor and association than on linear logic (Lisle and 
Mano, 1997: 17). This analysis is supported by Sa'adeddin (1989), who makes 
a distinction between two different modes of text development: aural and 
visual (pp. 38-9). The former is characterized by recurrent and plain lexis, 
exaggeration, repetition of S 5 mtactic structures, loose packaging of informa¬ 
tion, a lack of apparent coherence, etc. - that is, a style that signals informality 
and solidarity, highly valued in the Arabic tradition. The visual mode, on the 
other hand, has the features of linearization, progressive development of a 
thesis, logical coherence, and syntactic cohesiveness, all of which are highly 
valued in the Western tradition. 

Similarly, indirection and circumlocutory rhetoric are a part of African dis¬ 
course strategies, as well. "By 'stalking' the issues, a speaker demonstrates 
skill and arouses hearers' interest. The person who gets directly to the issues is 
said to have little imagination and even less flair for rhetorical style" (Asante, 
1987: 51). 

In addition to the sorts of cultural preferences mentioned above, research 
has shown that not all languages and cultures share the text types described or 
posited in English (Y. Kachru, 2001). Eor instance, recipes and instruction 
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manuals for manufacturing, weaving, sewing, knitting, etc., are not familiar 
text t 5 ^es in many cultures, even those with long traditions of literacy (e.g.. 
South Asia). 


4 Conclusion 

The concepts of speech acts, rhetorical strategies, conversational organiza¬ 
tion, politeness, and the strategies that manifest politeness are not the same 
in pluralistic societies as they are in the kind of idealized monolingual, 
monocultural society assumed in theoretical discussions on these topics. In the 
contexts of the Outer and Expanding Circles, contact between English and 
local languages has, on the one hand, resulted in nativization of English, and 
on the other, in Englishization of indigenous languages. As a result of linguis¬ 
tic and cultural contacts, traditional ways of expressing respect and intimacy 
are changing, even though they are not resulting in complete Anglicization 
of Asian or African societies. The kinds of data from these plural societies 
discussed in this chapter point to a greater need for fresh thinking on the 
theoretical concepts of speech acts, rhetoric, and politeness, and more empir¬ 
ical research on how Englishes are used across nations for various purposes, 
including literary creativity. 

See also Chapters 15, World Englishes Today; 17, Varieties of World 
Englishes; 22, Genres and Styles in World Englishes; 23, Literary Crea¬ 
tivity IN World Englishes; 24, World Englishes and Issues of Intelligi¬ 
bility; 31, World Englishes and Gender Identities. 


NOTES 


1 The Japanese system is different 
from those of other languages in that 
pronouns are usually left out and the 
verb forms differ along the axis of 
address and the axis of reference. 

For a concise description of details 
of Japanese honorific language use, 
see Moeran (1988). 

2 In consideration of space constraints, 
I am citing only the second-person 
pronominal forms and endings; 
parallel systematic choices are made 
in the other persons as well. I have 
followed the following transcription 
convention: A/E denote stem endings 


that change for gender and number 
agreement between a/e/l/i. The choice 
of the honorific or non-honorific 
forms depends on the Indian notions 
of maryada 'limit or constraint, i.e., 
the bounds within which one acts' 
and lihaj 'consideration, deference' 

(Y. Kachru, 1992). 

3 The form ap V-e ho is possible 
in some colloquial varieties of 
Western Hindi, e.g., as spoken 
in Delhi and the Panjab. It is, 
however, not acceptable in 
Eastern Hindi, formal style, and 
in written Hindi. 
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4 There is by no means agreement on 
how to define politeness. Researchers 
are still struggling with the primitives 
that are necessary and sufficient to 
theorize about polite linguistic 
behavior. For detailed discussions, 
see Watts, Ide, and Ehlich (1992). 

5 The genesis of this pattern, which 
needs further investigation, may be 
in the use of na as the preferred tag- 
element in Hindi, as in the following 
(fhe superscripted h represents 
aspiration, i.e., is an aspirated 
dental plosive): 

ap ne kaha t''a na ki ap usse mile t''e? 

You had said you saw him, didn't 
you? 

In South Asian English, the use of 
no? and isn’t it? as tags has been 


noted in existing literature, e.g., in 
B. Kachru (1986: 40). 

6 The notable features are the follow¬ 
ing; the term "Dear" is not used in 
addressing the recipient, as the male 
writer does not feel comfortable in 
using that word, which is also a term 
of endearment, for the unfamiliar and 
higher-status female addressee; fhe 
phrases very humbly and with folded 
hands signal humility, a very import¬ 
ant consideration in polite behavior; 
the phrases enlighten me and needed 
information indicate the preference for 
formal, "high" style, and the offer If 
you want anything from my side just let 
me know is to signal solidarity on the 
basis of shared nationality as well as 
politeness in suggesting reciprocity 
(see Y. Kachru, 1997, 2003 for more 
detailed discussions). 
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22 Genres and Styles in 
World Englishes 

VIJAY K. BHATIA 


1 Introduction 

Genre, register, style, text-t 5 ^e, and a number of similar concepts seem to 
have been motivated by a common concern to highlight functional variation 
in the use of language; however, in spife of fhis shared concern, fhey are con- 
cepfualized, discussed, and used in applied and sociolinguisfic liferafure 
somewhaf differenfly. Each one of fhese concepfs represenfs a parficular way 
of idenfifying functional discourse on fhe basis of fypically shared characferis- 
fics wifhin fhaf cafegory; however, af fhe same fime, each cafegory is also used 
fo identify variafion across ofher members of fhe same cafegory. News reporf 
as a genre, for insfance, is idenfified on fhe basis of "generic infegrify" (Bhafia, 
1993, 1994) which mosf news reporfs represenf, buf af fhe same fime, news 
reporf as a genre can also be used fo distinguish variafion in language use by 
comparing if wifh ofher genres, such as ediforials, film reviews, or letters fo 
fhe edifor, even if fhey are locafed in fhe same newspaper. The same is frue of 
regisfers, fexf-fypes, and sfyles. World Englishes, in a similar marmer, indicafe 
infegrify wifhin a parficular variefy as well as variafion across variefies. Mosf 
speakers of Singaporean English, for insfance, will have a number of common 
feafures fhaf will identify and esfablish Singaporean English as a variefy in ifs 
own righf, buf fhis variefy, af fhe same fime, will be differenf in a number of 
ofher ways from ofher Englishes, such as Indian English, Nigerian English, 
or Ausfralian English. Mosf of fhese concepfs fhus are mofivafed by a shared 
undersfanding of infegrify and idenfify on fhe one hand, and variafion, or 
creafivify, on fhe ofher. In fhis chapfer I would like fo explore fhe dual com¬ 
plexify of some of fhese inferesfing concepfs by looking af a diversify of ex¬ 
amples from real-life discourse confexfs. In doing so I would also like fo devofe 
some affenfion fo fhe motivations for such variations in discourse, bofh in 
ferms of fhe use of fexf-infemal resources, such as lexico-grammafical feafures 
available and allowable in specific relevanf confexfs, and also in ferms of fexf- 
exfemal resources and consfrainfs operafing on fhese discourses, such as fhe 
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rhetorical context, the communicative purpose, the sociocultural action that 
individual discourses tend to serve. However, before undertaking such a task, 
I would like to clarify some of fhese concepfs by offering in brief my own 
percepfions of fhese ferms. 


2 Genre 

Genres are insfances of sifuafed linguisfic behavior in insfifufionalized 
academic, professional, or ofher social settings, whefher defined in ferms of 
"fypificafions of rhetorical acfion," as in Miller (1984), "regularifies of sfaged, 
goal orienfed social processes," as in Martin (1993), or "consistency of com- 
municafive purposes," as in Swales (1990) and Bhafia (1993). Genre fheory, in 
spife of fhese seemingly differenf percepfions, approaches, and orienfafions, 
covers considerable common ground. Genre is viewed as an insfance of 
language use in a conventionalized social setting requiring an appropriafe 
response fo a specific sef of communicafive goals of a disciplinary or social 
insfifufion, and fhus giving rise fo sfable sfrucfural forms by imposing 
consfrainfs on fhe use of lexico-grammafical as well as discoursal resources. 
Alfhough genres are primarily identified on fhe basis of fexf-exfemal facfors, 
such as rhetorical confexf, communicafive purpose, rhetorical sfrafegies, socio- 
culfural and ofher insfifufional consfrainfs, efc., fexf-infernal facfors, such 
as lexico-grammafical resources, discourse organizafion patterns, efc., offen 
serve as insighfful indicators, and hence are given considerable prominence. 
Besides, alfhough genres fend fo be convenfionalized communicafive evenfs, 
fhey are "d 5 mamic rheforical sfrucfures" which enjoy a cerfain degree of 
nafural propensify for irmovafion, and are offen "manipulated according fo 
condifions of use" (Berkenkoffer and Huckin, 1995). 

Emphasis on conventions and propensify for innovafion, fhese fwo feafures 
of genre fheory may appear fo be confradicfory in characfer, in fhaf one fends 
fo view genre as rheforically sfable fexfual acfivify, having ifs own "generic 
infegrify" (Bhafia, 1993), whereas fhe ofher assigns genre a nafural propensify 
for irmovafion fhaf is offen exploifed by experienced wrifers fo create new 
forms in order fo respond fo novel rheforical confexfs. However, as we know, 
sifuafions may nof always recur exacfly in fhe same way; fhaf is, a person may 
be required fo respond fo a somewhaf changing socio-cognifive need, fhus 
encouraging him fo negofiafe his response in fhe lighf of recognizable or 
esfablished conventions. If is also possible fhaf he may decide fo communicafe 
"privafe infenfions" wifhin fhe rheforical confexf of a "socially recognized 
communicafive purpose" (Bhafia, 1993), which mighf encourage esfablished 
members of a professional communify fo exploif generic resources fo negofiafe 
individual responses fo recurring and novel rheforical sifuafions. Or if is also 
possible fhaf he may consciously infroduce variations in fhe use of lexico- 
grammar, rheforical sfrafegies, or discourse pafferns (Bhafia, 1996) fo indicafe 
his creafive abilify fo esfablish his own individual identify, or fo achieve a 
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specific effect. However, such liberties, innovations, creativities, exploitations 
are often realized within rather than outside the generic boundaries. The 
nature of genre manipulation is therefore invariably realized within the broad 
limits of specific generic boundaries. Any drastic disregard for these generic 
conventions leads to opting out of the genre and is noticed by the concerned 
"discourse community" (Swales, 1990) as odd. However, one can see the 
tension between "generic integrity" and "generic creativity" (Bhatia, 2002) 
here which is highlighted in some of the following assertions: 

• Genres are associated with t 5 ^ical textualizations, yet experienced and 
established members of professional communities exploit them to create 
new forms. 

• Although genres represent more or less conventionalized use of linguistic 
resources, it is possible to bring in creativity in linguistic expressions to 
represent subtle changes in style to convey private, organizational, per¬ 
sonal identities, attitudes, intentions, and perceptions. 

• Genres serve t 5 ^ical socially recognized communicative purposes; 
however, they can be exploited or appropriated to bring "adjustments" in 
communicative objectives creating opportunities for mixing, embedding, 
and bending of genres. 

These are some of the relevant issues for us, as we reconsider typically 
identifiable and largely differentiated instances of genres, focusing on vari¬ 
ations, not only in the use of language in different contexts, but also, perhaps 
more importantly, in the way these variations might represent differences 
in the experiences, aspirations, attitudes, and belief systems of speakers of 
world Englishes. As we may expect, there are likely to be regularities of vari¬ 
ous kind, in the use of lexico-grammatical, discoursal, and generic resources; 
there will be recurrence of rhetorical situations, though not exactly in the same 
form or manner; there will also be expert and well-established users of lan¬ 
guage from specific disciplinary cultures who would like to exploit, appro¬ 
priate, and even bend generic conventions and expectations in order to be 
creatively effective or innovative in their use of language. However, before 
we discuss these issues any further, I would like to bring in the role of style 
variations in the shaping of these genres. 


3 Style 

Whereas genre as a category is often identified predominantly in terms of 
text-external factors, style is generally defined in terms of text-internal fac¬ 
tors, especially in relation to two parameters: a typically individual use of 
language, or a typically functional use of language, sometimes configured 
in terms of contextual factors of field, mode, and tenor of discourse. In the 
second sense, it is also called register, as in Halliday, McIntosh, and Strevens 
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(1964), whereas some prefer to call it style, as in Crystal and Davy (1969). 
However, it is possible to see a considerable degree of overlap in these two 
terms, in this chapter, I would like to distinguish variation in language use 
in both these senses: style to refer to an individual's use of language, as for 
instance, when one refers to E. M. Forster's or Hemingway's style; and register 
to refer to a functional use of language to suit a particular configuration 
of contextual factors of field, mode, and tenor of discourse (B. Kachru, 1992b). 
The primary motivation for considering these two together is the fact that 
both of them are primarily identified in terms of text-internal factors, such as 
the use of lexico-grammar, or sometimes discourse structures, typically used 
by a genre writer. 

However, when we compare the two concepts, especially the way they are 
identified, we find an interesting and somewhat confusing contrast. Genres, 
as we have seen in the preceding sections, are primarily defined in terms of 
text-external factors, but they also have text-internal indicators, such as the 
typical use of lexico-grammatical, discourse moves or cognitive structuring. 
Styles are primarily defined in terms of text-internal features distinguished 
either in terms of an individual's use of language (Jane Austen's style), or any 
specific register-sensitive use of language (conversational style, or legal style). 
Registers, in this respect, come close to style; although viewed in terms of 
specific configurations of contextual factors such as field, mode, and tenor 
of discourse, they are also essentially analyzed in terms of typical uses of 
lexico-grammatical features, with some attention to either discourse patterns, 
or text-external factors such as participants, communicative purposes, activity- 
type, etc. The main distinction, in my view, between genre and style, then is 
the degree of attention paid to text-external or text-internal features. This also 
underpins another crucial distinction between linguistic forms and commu¬ 
nicative values that linguistic forms take on in real life discourse. Genre focuses 
more on the communicative values, whereas style pays more attention to 
linguistic form, although both of them are crucial to our understanding of 
variation in language use. 1 think this distinction is fundamentally crucial 
to our understanding of variations in genre and style, which also explains 
why genres are recognized, shared, owned, maintained, and even policed by 
discourse or professional communities, whereas styles are often more cen¬ 
trally associated with individual writers. 


4 World Englishes 

World Englishes, in a similar manner, are viewed in terms of text-internal 
characteristics of language use by individuals, though they are also conceptu¬ 
alized in terms of text-external perceptions of the world we live in. Like styles, 
world Englishes are also reflections of individual uses of language though 
motivated by sociocultural differences in perceptions and attitudes. Since both 
styles and world Englishes share the use of text-internal resources with genre. 
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any creative change in or innovative use of allowable lexico-grammar will also 
bring in some degree of creafivify in fhe genre consfrucfion and inferprefafion. 
Differences in sfyle, or variafions due fo world Englishes, fhus have fhe pofen- 
fial fo creafe significanf differences in genres foo. However, so long as genres 
are idenfified in fexf-exfemal factors, changes in lexico-grammar are less likely 
fo bring in subsfanfive variafions in fhe percepfion of generic infegrify, 
alfhough if is frue fhaf such changes or creafive variafions in lexico-grammar 
may bring in inferesfing variafions in sfyle. Besides, fhere may be a number 
of ofher facfors fhaf influence variation in genres and sfyle in fhe confexf of 
world Englishes, one of which is fhe nafure of fhe individual genre in ques- 
fion, whefher if is liberal, and hence more versatile in accepfing creafivify, 
or conservative and rigid in allowable use of lexico-grammafical resources. 
Lef me give more subsfance fo such consfrainfs on variafion. 


5 Liberal vs. Conservative Genres 

In fhe analysis of variafion in genres and sfyles, especially in fhe confexf 
of world Englishes, an imporfanf role is played by fhe inherenf nafure of fhe 
individual genres in quesfion. Genres seem fo form a continuum, af one end of 
which we may find exfremely conservative discourse forms, e.g., legal con- 
fracfs, legislative sfafemenfs, and sfafufes (Bhafia, 1982), and af fhe ofher end, 
we may see exceptionally liberal forms of discourse, bofh ficfional, such as 
liferary genres, and non-ficfional, such as advertising. The behavior of many 
of fhese sfandardized genres in respecf of fheir propensify for variafion and 
irmovafion, including creafivify, appropriafion, and exploifafion, largely 
depends on fhe exfenf fo which individual genres may allow variafions in fhe 
use of fexf-infernal feafures of language use, such as lexico-grammar, dis¬ 
course sfrucfuring, and perhaps rheforical sfrafegies, and fhe exfenf fo which 
fhey may allow variafion in fexf-exfemal feafures wifhouf changing fhe nafure 
of linguisfic behavior. In order fo ensure fhaf fhese consfrainfs are respecfed, 
we often find social gafe-keeping procedures fhaf fend fo mainfain generic 
infegrify and sfyle, more in professional and insfifufional discourses fhan in 
liferary and social genres. In much of academic publishing in English one can 
see all forms of ediforial confrol by esfablished publishing houses fo mainfain 
generic infegrify as well as house sfyles. In some respecfs, aufhors are, whefher 
consciously or unconsciously, influenced by whaf fhey read, parficularly in 
academic confexfs, which is seen as a nafural process of inifiafion info a spe¬ 
cific discourse communify. This in ifself is an essential process of acquisition 
of genre knowledge, which is a crucial influence on genre consfrucfion and 
inferprefafion. Over and above fhaf, reviewers and edifors play a significanf 
role in curbing individual freedom of innovafion (Bhafia, 1997). Unforfunafely, 
such consfrainfs offen franslafe in terms of conformify fo largely Wesfern and 
native English norms, fhereby consfraining variafion, creafivify, and irmova¬ 
fion in language use, especially mofivafed by variafions in world Englishes. 
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These factors are important contributors to the maintenance of generic inte¬ 
grity in most conventional genres. 

In most of the literary genres, which are primarily identified in terms of 
their formal characteristics, creativity and irmovation in the use of linguistic 
form are viewed as a great virtue, whereas in most conservative genres, 
such as legislative documents, variation in linguistic resources is certainly 
detrimental to the maintenance of unambiguity, clarity, precision and all- 
inclusiveness, and hence viewed as a serious problem (Bhatia, 1993). Genres 
such as advertising and a number of other promotional documents have tradi¬ 
tionally been considered conventional, but are increasingly being seen as more 
and more liberal in their use of linguistic resources, including rhetorical strat¬ 
egies. Interesting from the point of view of variation in the use of English will 
be what Swales (1996) refers to as "occluded" genres, which invariably escape 
"the overarching dominance of anglophone nativespeakerism" (Swales, 1997: 
381). To illustrate some of these processes and their effects, let me consider 
examples from a range of discourses, some highly conventionalized, both 
professional and institutional, and others less so. I would like to begin with 
one of the most conservative forms of discourse, that is, legal texts. Here are 
four examples of arbitration clauses, constructed and recommended in four 
different countries: India, the UK, China, and Japan. All four of them represent 
the same genre, but are written and used in different countries. 

(1) Any dispute or difference whatsoever arising between the parties out 
of or relating to the construction, meaning, scope, operation or effect of 
this contract, or the validity or the breach thereof shall be settled by 
arbitration in accordance with the Rules of Arbitration of the Indian 
Council of Arbitration and the award made in pursuance thereof shall 
be binding on the parties. 

(The Indian Council of Arbitration) 

(2) Any dispute arising out of or in connection with this contract, includ¬ 
ing any question regarding its existence, validity or termination, shall be 
referred to and finally resolved by arbitration under the LCIA Rules, 
which Rules are deemed to be incorporated by reference into this clause. 

(London Court of International Arbitration) 

(3) Any dispute arising from or in cormection with this Contract shall be 
submitted to China International Economic and Trade Arbitration Com¬ 
mission for arbitration which shall be conducted in accordance with the 
Commission's arbitration rules in effect at the time of applying for 
arbitration. The arbitral award is final and binding upon both parties. 

(China International Economic and Trade Arbitration Commission) 

(4) All disputes, controversies or differences which may arise between 
the parties hereto, out of or in relation to or in connection with this 
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Agreement shall be finally settled by arbitration in (name of city) in 
accordance with the Commercial Arbitration Rules of The Japan Com¬ 
mercial Arbitration Association. 

(The Japan Commercial Arbitration Association) 

These four arbitration clauses from different countries appear to be perfect 
examples of a single genre, highly conventionalized not only in terms of their 
use of lexico-grammatical resources to bring in a relevant degree of specificity, 
unambiguity, and clarity of expression, t 5 ^ical of legal statements, but also in 
terms of their conformity to the typical use of lexico-grammatical resources. 
The only significant difference one may find in these different and yet over¬ 
lapping versions lies in the varying degrees of specificity and control, which 
are the functions of the individual legal systems, rather than any other factor. 
They represent the most conservative genre and are written in the same legal 
style, and are exceptionally similar in text-external as well as text-internal 
factors. It is possible that they may have been copied from the same source, as 
often happens in this area of language use. The gate keeping is essentially the 
function of the legal culture prevalent in these contexts, though differences in 
legal systems sometimes bring in interesting variations. 

Literary works, on the other side of the liberal/conservative divide, present 
a contrast to what I have referred to as legislative frozen genres, and literature 
in world Englishes is full of instances of creativity that one can see in different 
literary genres (see B. Kachru, 1990, 1992a; Canagarajah, 1994; Lowry, 1992; 
Osakwe, 1999; etc., to name only a few). Instead of repeating what has been 
clearly and convincingly demonstrated in published studies, I would like to 
focus on another closely related genre, which also allows sufficient scope for 
creativity, which is the film review genre. Let me take up three reviews of 
the same film. Something's Gotta Give; the first written by a native English- 
speaking film critic, the second by a Singaporean critic, and the third by an 
Indian film critic. The three writers seem to be very familiar with the genre, 
and hence in terms of text-external factors the three reviews are very similar. 
However, in terms of text-internal factors, the three appear to be very differ¬ 
ent. They talk about the same film, but in the way they describe people and 
characters, the way they talk about the plot, their descriptions of events and 
character relationships, there appears to be little in common. The styles are 
also very different. Let me illustrate this by taking two extracts from each one, 
first where the three writers introduce the main character Harry Sanborn, 
played by Jack Nicholson, and then the way they close the review. 

(5) Mr. Nicholson plays Harry Sanborn, a rich, 62-year-old bachelor who 
has devoted his life to philosophy: the Playboy Philosophy, circa 1966. 
Harry prides himself on never having dated a woman over 30, and at the 
start of the movie his babe of the moment is Erica's daughter, Marin 
(Amanda Peet).. ."Something's Gotta Give," true to form, does not really 
depart from the genial, sentimental formulas of its genre. Some of the 
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jokes are flat, and some scenes that should sparkle with screwball etter- 
vescence sputter instead. But what Ms. Meyers lacks in inventiveness she 
makes up tor in generosity, to the actors and therefore to the audience. 

(http://movies2.nytimes.com/mem/movies/review.html) 

(6) Nancy Meyers' new romantic comedy brings together gramps and his 
woman in the form ot my tavourite sleazebag Jack Nicholson and the 
gorgeous Diane Keaton, who team up tor two hours ot tun, laughter and 
romance in the movie. Harry (Nicholson) is an aged music-industry 
exec who dates younger women like Marin (Amanda) who are no older 
than 30 ... Something's Gotta Give stands out trom the run-ot-the-mill 
romantic comedy tor its story line as well as the performances by its lead 
characters. 

(http://straitstimes.asial.com.sg/showbiz/reviews) 

(7) Look at the two caretully contrasted species ot the male gender. While 
Nicholson playing a 63-year old flirt who sleeps only with women under 
30 is, in one word incorrigible. Reeves as the gentle doctor who treats 
Nicholson's heart attack, is everything that a woman WANTS a man to 
be ... The fllm is too cute to be real. But it has some truly enchanting 
moments ot yearning and longing. It also dares to laugh in the tace ot 
death. Nicholson's heart attack is handled with such rare humour, you 
tend to forgive the excess optimism ot the Aim's basic premise. 

(http: // movies .indiatimes.com) 

The three reviews, based on impressions ot the same fllm, are similar as 
generic constructs, though they are very ditterent in terms ot their use ot 
lexico-grammatical resources, so much so that they hardly appear to be talking 
the same way about the same thing. That is where one can clearly see the 
tension between "generic integrity" on the one hand, and "generic creativity" 
on the other. In other words, one can appreciate folly the distinction between 
genre and style so richly displayed in these examples, which was completely 
lost in the earlier legal examples. In the context ot world Englishes, one can see 
an interesting tension between "conformity" to native English on the one hand, 
and "non-native creativity" on the other. Example (5) makes use ot typical 
American humor in his babe of the moment, some scenes that should sparkle with 
screwball effervescence sputter instead. The Singaporean extract (6) is an attempt 
to conform to the expectations ot the native English audience by using Ameri¬ 
can slang expressions such as gramps and his woman, my favourite sleazebag Jack 
Nicholson and the gorgeous Diane Keaton, the run-of-the-mill romantic comedy, some 
even outdated in the US. There is a typical Singaporean touch as well in the 
use ot abbreviated forms, as in gramps and exec. The Indian one (7), in contrast 
to these, brings in descriptions colored by the traditions reminiscent ot the 
oriental culture, such as species of the male gender, a 63-year old flirt, in one 
word incorrigible, everything that a woman WANTS a man to be, truly enchanting 
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moments of yearning and longing, to laugh in the face of death. Instead of using 
dates as in the other two, it makes use of sleeps, which is consistent with 
expectations in Indian culture, though things seem to be changing now. Sim¬ 
ilarly, 63-year old flirt is preferred to the playboy in (5) and sleazebag in (6). One 
can see how style can be manipulated in two different directions depending 
on the background and intentions of the author, either toward conformity to 
native language and culture, as in (6), or toward one's own culture (7), which 
seems to be an attempt to translate Hollywood to almost BoIl 5 rwood style. This 
creativity in style takes an even more interesting bilingual turn in the review 
of the BoIl 5 rwood film "Masti," as the focus is on Indian audiences: 

(8) Having tasted the proverbial sourness in shaadi ka laddo, the three 
gear up to do some masti and decide that the only way to spice up their 
lives is to seek to excitement outside home. So the trio begins on their 
wacky and hilarious adventure to taste the forbidden fruit of an ad¬ 
ulterous relation. 

This one introduces another factor to our discussion, that is, the intended 
audience, which in earlier movie reviews was predominantly native English 
or upper-middle-class non-native English speaking, well versed in English 
language and culture. As compared with those, in the last one from a review 
of BoIl 5 rwood movie the audience consists primarily of Hindi movie enthu¬ 
siasts, very much familiar with Bollywood culture, who are familiar with inter¬ 
pretations of expressions such as "shadi ka laddo," "masti" (appropriated 
from the title of the movie, but used as a verb in the review), mixed with more 
modem native English colloquial expressions such as "spice up" and "wacky ... 
adventure." The interesting point here is that experienced and expert writers 
often have a choice between conformity to native English expectations, or 
creativity in the use of non-native English or bilingual expressions, and some¬ 
times the choice is made on the basis of assumed audience characteristics 
and expectations. 

Let me now take my third set of examples, which come from a discourse 
which appears to occupy a place somewhere in between these two extre¬ 
mes, that is, cooking recipes. The three examples are from Indonesia, Britain, 
and India: 

(9) Nasi Gurih (Fragrant Rice) 

Put the coconut milk with all the flavourings and spices and salt into 
a large saucepan with a well-fitting lid, and bring slowly to the boil, 
uncovered. Stir in the rice and return to the boil, then turn heat very 
low, cover and steam for 20 minutes. Uncover, fork the rice very lightly 
from around sides of pan, mixing in any coconut milk that has not been 
absorbed, and replace lid for 5 minutes. Serve hot with fried chicken 
or curries and hot sambals. 


(Solomon, 1976: 76) 
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(10) Spicy Rice 

To make Spice Bag, place peppercorns, black onion seeds, cumin seeds, 
chillies, cirmamon, cardamom pods, ginger and bay leaves in the centre 
of the piece of muslin. Draw up corners and fie securely. 

Place wafer in a large saucepan and bring if fo boil. Sfir in rice, lemon 
juice and salf fo fasfe. Add Spice Bag and bring back fo boil, fhen reduce 
heaf fo low, cover and simmer for 12-15 minufes or unfil rice is cooked. 

(Blackley, 1993: 41) 

(11) Perfect Rice 

Begin by warming fhe frying pan over a medium heaf, fhen add fhe oil 
and fhe onions and lef fhem cook for 3-4 minufes, unfil lighfly brown. 
Nexf sfir in fhe rice - fhere's no need fo wash if - and fum fhe grains 
over in fhe pan so fhey become lighfly coafed and glisfening wifh oil. 
Then add fhe boiling wafer, along wifh fhe salf, sfir once only, fhen 
cover wifh fhe lid. Turn fhe heaf fo ifs very lowesf seffing and lef fhe rice 
cook genfly for exacfly 15 minufes. Don'f remove fhe lid and don'f sfir 
fhe rice during cooking because fhis is whaf will break fhe grains and 
release fheir sfarch, which makes fhe rice sficky. 

Affer 15 minufes, filf fhe pan fo check fhaf no liquid is leff; if fhere is, 
pop if back on fhe heaf for anofher minufe. When fhere is no wafer leff 
in fhe pan, fake fhe pan off fhe heaf, remove fhe lid and cover wifh a 
clean fea clofh for 5-10 minufes before serving, fhen fransfer fhe rice fo 
a warm serving dish and fluff if lighfly wifh a fork before if goes fo 
fhe fable. 

(Smifh, 1998: 200) 

The fhree recipes are written by speakers of fhree differenf Englishes, fhe 
Indonesian, fhe Indian, and fhe Brifish. Alfhough fhe recipes in all fhree cases 
come from primarily non-nafive confexfs, fhe audience in each case appears fo 
be infemafional, which encourages wrifers foward conformify fo nafive Eng¬ 
lish expressions, such as flavourings and spices, fork the rice, mixing in any coconut 
milk that has not been absorbed. Spice Bag, the centre of the piece of muslin, draw up 
corners and tie securely. Mosf of fhese expressions will be considered alien fo 
fhose who are nafives of fhe place where fhe dish originafes. In fhe case of 
Delia Smifh, who is demonsfrafing an Indian dish fo a mainly Brifish audi¬ 
ence, you find an inferesfing variafion in fhe form of explanafions for a number 
of apparenfly unfamiliar processes, such as Don't remove the lid and don't stir 
the rice during cooking because this is what will break the grains and release their 
starch, which makes the rice sticky. In confrasf fo fhis, consider fhe following 
recipe from India for an Indian audience: 

(12) Semolina Laddu 

i. Ery semolina in ghee, in a karahi fo a pink colour on a medium fo 
slow flame. 
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ii. Mash and roast khoya lightly. 

hi. Prepare a 2 string syrup with the sugar and water. 

iv. Mix together all the ingredients. Keep covered for 15 minutes. 

V. Shape the mixture into round balls or laddus with moist hands. 

(Parmar, 1994: 57) 

Semolina Laddu is an Indian dish and the recipe is addressed to a predomin¬ 
antly Indian audience. Look at the brevity of insfrucfions, wifh fhe bilingual 
mix of ferms such as ghee, karahi, khoya, 2-string syrup, laddu, which are as¬ 
sumed fo be understood. 

Lef me move on fo a sporfs evenf, fhaf is, reporting on fhe day's play in 
crickef. The fwo fexfs 1 have chosen are bofh from fhe same websife Wisden 
Cricinfo (April 13, 2004), buf fhe firsf one is parf of a reporf by fhe Indian 
wrifer Amif Varma on an India-Pakisfan mafch, whereas fhe second one is by 
Andrew Miller on an England-Wesf Indies mafch: 

(13) in a dramatic day's play, India, after faking charge of fhe mafch, lef 
fhe advanfage slip a bif. Firsf, after fhe Indian bowlers had reduced 
Pakisfan fo 137 for 8, a gufsy 49 by Mohammad Sami helped fhem fo a 
respecfable 224. Then, Virender Sehwag was ouf off fhe firsf ball of fhe 
Indian irmings, fhough fhe Indians avoided furfher loss, ending fhe day 
on 23 for 1. 

(The Wisden Bulletin by Amif Varma) 

(14) After being roasfed in fhe Caribbean sun for fwo-and-a-half days, 
England's bafsmen suffered a prolonged dizzy spell on fhe fhird even¬ 
ing in Antigua, slumping fo 98 for 5 before Andrew Flinfoff and fhe 
debufanf Gerainf Jones applied fhe cold towels wifh a soofhing 73-run 
partnership. 

(The Wisden Bulletin by Andrew Miller) 

The two reports are t 5 ^ical of fhe genre of crickef reporfing and bofh of fhem, 
irrespecfive of fhe facf fhaf fhey are wriffen by fwo differenf aufhors who 
speak fwo differenf varieties of English, seem fo serve a similar communic¬ 
ative purpose and use similar rhetorical sfrucfuring. These are fhe opening 
paragraphs of fhe reporfs; hence, as opening moves, fhey are quite similar. 
However, fhere are elemenfs of creafivify broughf in by way of variafion in 
individual sfyles. The Indian wrifer f 5 q)ically views fhe mafch as a baffle- 
ground, which is consisfenf wifh fhe hisfory of prolonged rivalry, often lead¬ 
ing fo animosify, between the two countries. In the case of fhe second one, fhe 
use of expressions such as being roasted in the Caribbean sun, suffered a prolonged 
dizzy spell, the debutant Geraint Jones applied the cold towels with a soothing 73-run 
partnership seems fo add quife a bif of spicy explanafion fo fhe wrifer's percep- 
fions of fhe day's play. The second one is a f 5 q)ical reacfion from a wrifer for 
whom fhe suffering in fhe exfreme femperafure is as bad as doing badly in fhe 
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game. In this respect, the Indian opening paragraph seems to be relatively 
more factual in comparison. But these are differences in sfyle, mofivafed by 
differenf socioculfural experiences of fhe wrifers and expressed in fheir own 
fypical sfyles of reporting in fheir specific varieties of English. In spoken com- 
menfary, one can notice a greafer variation in individual sfyles, as we see in 
fhe following brief exfracfs from fhe program "Sfraighf Drive" on Ten Sporfs 
concerning fhe India-Pakisfan crickef series. In response fo fhe hosf Sanjay's 
quesfion on fhe performance of fhe fwo feams, fhe fwo specialisfs, one from 
India (Navjof Sidhu) and fhe ofher from Pakisfan (Ramiz Raja), respond in fhe 
same genre buf in fheir individual speech sfyles: 

(15) Sidhu: I fhink if you wanf me fo place any odds in fhis sifuafion I fhink 
if's 85 in favour of Pakisfan and 50 in favour of India... make no 
misfake ... you see when India has batted well... when fhey've had 
sfarfs when fhe fop order has clicked ... if's a differenf ball game 
alfogefher ... even your bowling comes up fo fhaf mark and suddenly 
your Indian feam looks a differenf unif alfogefher buf when fhe fop 
order hasn'f really clicked for India if's been a dismal cause ... a hope¬ 
less cause ... buf fhen hope is puffing your faifh fo work when doubting 
would be easier Sanjay... India has gof Pakisfan in a position where 
fhey've sfarfed fo believe fheir doubfs and doubf fheir belief ... now if 
you give fhe opposifion fhe impression fhaf you're on fhe defensive 
you're looking ouf for a draw ... fhen you are dead meaf... froubles 
are like babies, fhe more you nurse fhem fhe more fhey grow ... 

(16) R. Raja: I fhink Sanjay Pakisfan can end up in being in a lof of problem 
if fhey are fo chase a lead of 150 or 200 fo win fhe game and I say fhis 
because remember fheir one fwo and fhree are all newcomers ... Yousef 
Youhana has played well... fhere's every chance he'll fail... Inzaman- 
ul-haq is also due for a failure ... so if fhey can pick up fwo fhree earlier 
wickefs who knows ... I mean India can sfill come back in fhis game ... 

As one can see, fhe fwo specialisfs, in frying fo answer fhe same quesfion, 
nof only read differenfly, buf also use very differenf lexico-grammafical re¬ 
sources fo esfablish fheir individual identifies in whaf fhey say and how fhey 
say if, especially Sidhu's affempf fo generalize or summarize in ferms of mefa- 
phorical language, sometimes using cliches, buf offen very creatively, resonaf- 
ing whaf Y. Kachru (1992: 342) refers fo as "fhe culfure of sound," in fhe use of 
it's a different ball game altogether ... a dismal cause ... a hopeless cause... but then 
hope is putting your faith to work when doubting would be easier... they've started 
to believe their doubts and doubt their belief... if you give the opposition the impres¬ 
sion that you're on the defensive ... you are dead meat... troubles are like babies, the 
more you nurse them the more they grow. If is so full of Sidhu's own personal 
sfyle, creatively carved, puf fogefher in fhe form of his unique selecfion of 
lexico-grammafical resources. Yef sfill, if is considered parf of fhe genre. On 
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the other hand, Ramiz Raja answers the same question within the structure of 
the same genre, but in a very matter of facf, precise, and clear manner. Bofh 
are working wifhin fhe consfrainfs of fhe genres, buf fheir sfyle feafures presenf 
an inferesfing confrasf: one consfrucfs his discourse in fhe frue Anglophonic, 
direcf, maffer of facf rheforical sfrucfuring fradifion, whereas fhe ofher resorfs 
fo his Indian rheforical sfyle fo carve ouf a unique idenfify for himself in 
response fo fhe same quesfion (Y. Kachru, 1997). The fwo speakers make dif- 
ferenf choices, one foward conformify wifh fhe norms, fhe ofher toward crea- 
fivify in his use of language. 


6 Conclusion 

In fhe preceding sections, I have made an affempf fo clarify some of fhe con¬ 
fusion surrounding fhe percepfion and use of genre and sfyle in fhe confexf 
of world Englishes. If was poinfed ouf fhaf genre and sfyle, which have 
often been defined variously by differenf people in differenf confexfs, share a 
large area of common ground, which can be effectively used fo disfinguish 
variations of differenf kinds in language use in fhe confexf of world Englishes. 
The fwo concepfs of genre and sfyle are differenf from each ofher in ferms 
of fheir reliance on fexf-exfemal facfors fhaf determine a genre, buf are very 
similar when fhey are characferized by fexf-infernal influences. Variation in 
fhe use of English, which is also primarily perceived as a function of lexico- 
grammafical choices, socioculfurally appropriate discoursal patterns, and 
preferences in fhe effecfive use of rheforical sfrafegies, influences and, fo a 
large exfenf, defermines bofh fhe sfyle and fhe genre in differenf ways: sfyle 
more subsfanfially, especially when we consider individual sfyle, buf less so 
when we consider functional sfyle, and hence more marginally when we con¬ 
sider genres. 

We also considered genres on a liberal-conservative continuum. Mosf pro¬ 
fessional and insfifufionalized genres are relatively on fhe more conservafive 
side, and hence are more consfrained in ferms of creafivify and innovafion, 
parfly because fhere are gate-keeping mechanisms operafing in mosf of fhese 
socially consfrucfed genres (Goodrich, 1987; Bazerman, 1994). Besides, aca¬ 
demic and professional genres are also used for academic promofions and 
infemafional visibilify, and hence fwo kinds of addifional consfrainfs operate 
on fhem. Eirsfly, mosf wrifers like fo publish in infemafional journals, and 
secondly, fhey fake exfra care fo make fheir publicafions conformafive fo fhe 
expecfafions of nafive-speaking Anglophone rheforical fradifions. As compared 
wifh professional genres, literary or social genres allow greafer flexibilify fo 
experienced and esfablished wrifers, who offen exploif fhe versafilify of generic 
consfrucfs fo infroduce creafivify in fhe use of lexico-grammafical resources of 
fheir own specific nafional variefies of English, keeping in mind fheir concern 
fo creafe a unique idenfify for fhemselves in fheir work, socioculfural experi¬ 
ences, affifudes, percepfions, and sfyles. 
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Finally, we also find that this process of genre construction has two sides to 
it. One expects conformity in the construction and interpretation of genres and 
the other encourages versatility in genre construction by allowing writers to 
exploit generic conventions to be more irmovative. There is very little scope 
for variation in text-external considerations; one can find immense scope for 
variation in the use of text-internal resources, including some flexibility in the 
use of rhetorical strategies and discourse structuring but considerably more in 
the use of lexico-grammatical features. So genre writers, in principle, have two 
broad choices, either to follow the path of orthodoxy or that of creativity. 
Some conservatively follow the safe path by submitting to established generic 
conventions to fulfil their communicative objectives, and hence stay with the 
dominant discourse community, whereas others take a more irmovative atti¬ 
tude and exploit available generic resources to create an identity of their own 
through their irmovative practices in genre construction. However, all these 
creative processes and irmovations are constrained by several factors, some of 
which include the nature of the genre in question, the intended audience, the 
place of publication, the gate-keeping constraints on specific genres, and the 
"private intention" that the author may have to use his product to fulfil a very 
specific objective. 

To sum up, genre, style, and world Englishes are interesting concepts and 
all three of them give freedom to language users to construct their identities 
through various choices, which are not free-for-all kinds of choices; they are 
restricted choices, controlled by forces that operate both text-internally as well 
as text-extemally. Most importantly, they operate within the confines of a 
specific genre, rather than outside it. Genre, in this respect, is like a game with 
its own rules, conventions, and expectations. One may take a certain degree of 
freedom to bend these conventions, use them creatively within broad expecta¬ 
tions of the members of the concerned discourse community, but the moment 
one takes these irmovations too far outside the genre boundaries, it is seen as 
opting out of the genre and hence viewed as odd by language users, both 
within a particular variety or within a particular type of world English. 

See also Chapters 21, Speaking and Writing in World Englishes; 23, Liter¬ 
ary Creativity in World Englishes; 25, World Englishes and Culture 
Wars; 31, World Englishes and Gender Identities; 33, World Englishes 
IN Global Advertising; 34, World Englishes and Global Commerce. 
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23 Literary Creativity 
in World Englishes 

EDWIN THUMBOO 


1 Introduction 

Every culture has a literature, whether broadly or narrowly defined, written or 
oral or both. Each is supported by the relatively deep homogeneity provided 
by satu negeri, satu bangsa, satu ugama, satu bahasa} Within this singularity of a 
relatively firm political, culfural unify, virfually all aspecfs of social life be¬ 
come common fhrough slow evolution fhaf provides, moreover, a high degree 
of linguisfic sharing and predicfabilify. In social and ofher relafionships, cause 
and effecf lie wifhin somewhaf narrow buf familiar paramefers. Moreover, fhe 
dynamics of liferary creafivify, as in ofher major areas of culfural and ofher 
subsfanfive acfivifies, are largely generafed from wifhin. Exfernal influences 
fend fo sfimulafe rafher fhan confronf. An insfance of fhis would be fhe influ¬ 
ence of fhe Imagisf Movemenf on bofh Chinese and Indonesian liferafure. 

In fhe already complex insfance of monoculfures - as broadly defined by 
one language, one people, and one religion - sfrucfures overlap, exfend, af 
times confradicf and compefe fo creafe specific and general fensions. Buf each 
culfure refains ifs disfincfive semiofic sysfem; each occupies fhe same space- 
fime continuum; each is gripped by fhe forces of nafional developmenf; each is 
exposed fo penefrafion fhrough fhe formal and informal political, economic, 
social, and educational confexf fhaf offen pushes a policy of monolingualism. 

In fhese circumsfances, language and liferafure have a special place. As 
Halliday (1978: 2) poinfs ouf: 

There are two fundamental aspects to the social reality that is encoded in lan¬ 
guage: to paraphrase Levi-Strauss, it is both "good to think" and "good to eat." 
Language expresses and symbolizes this dual aspect in its semantic system, which 
is organized around the twin motifs of reflection and action - language as a 
means of reflecting on things, and language as a means of acting on things. The 
former is the "ideational" component of meaning; the latter is the "interpersonal" 

- one can act symbolically only on persons, not on objects. 
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A social reality (or a "culture") is itself an edifice of meanings - a semiotic 
construct. In this perspective, language is one of the semiotic systems that 
constitute a culture; one that is distinctive in that it also serves as an encoding 
system for many (though not all) of fhe others. 

This in summary terms is what is intended by the formulation "language 
as social semiotic." It means interpreting language within a sociocultural context, 
in which the culture itself is interprefed in semiotic terms - as an information 
system, if that terminology is preferred. 

That participants are able to "predict" with advantage assumes a language 
in common, extensively embedded in the personal and social realities through 
its role in "reflection and action." A sufficient history of usage is implied, one 
that does not overlap other semiotic systems and subsystems that would intro¬ 
duce new religions, philosophies, myths, and other components that form the 
cultural semiotic. The literary dimension involves satu bahasa and its literature. 
Language is therefore both instrument and repository. It has a power within 
culture, society, and environment. 

Like all centers of power, languages tend to perpetuate themselves, project¬ 
ing a practical and intellectual assertiveness, which is seen at its most potent in 
the development of colonialism/imperialism. When colonies are formed, it is 
not merely peoples confronting each other: their cultures and their languages 
are involved, with the more powerful suppressing the lesser. Those are the 
dynamics behind the emergence of Spanish, Portuguese, English, and French 
as international languages.^ 

This internationalization of languages, as illustrated by English, occurs in a 
variety of contexts generated between the impact of colonialism on the one 
hand, and the response of the colonized cultures on the other. There are two 
facets to this, far less interlinked than such terms as "postcolonial" would 
suggest. For reasons of expediency and good management, colonial powers 
sought to maintain the same policies for all colonies. There was, in this sense, 
a kind of colonial homogeneity that contributed to its hegemony and identity. 
It is remarkable to see the extent to which the same texts, songs, educational 
methods were practised in every part of the British Empire. On the other 
hand, the politics and subsequent history of former colonies tend to break 
away from that homogenized hegemony in an attempt to recover national 
shape, rhythm, and identity, the uniqueness of the pre-colonial - and in some 
cases, colonial - inheritance. While it anticipates what is to follow, this ac¬ 
counts for the various Englishes that have emerged in Asia (see Kachru, 2005 
and Bolton, 2002). Kachru has been the main driving force in the study of 
global Englishes by providing a theoretical framework and the major mapping 
that has led to the opening up and development of this very important 
field. His recent book, Asian Englishes: Beyond the Canon (2005), is a major 
contribution to that growing body of analysis which we need for the field to 
develop. Bolton's work on English in Hong Kong has done much to raise this 
interesting field of study. It is recovery of both the individual and the national 
self, whose uniqueness makes for difference that should not be elided by 
generalizations, such as "Asian English," rather than "Asian Englishes." 
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2 The Spread of English 

The English language and its literature moved toward multiplicity in three 
broad sweeps, to (1) Scotland, Wales, and Ireland; (2) North America, Aus¬ 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa; (3) Asia, Africa, fhe Wesf Indies, fhe 
Pacific, and ofher geographical pockefs. Imporfanf for my presenf purpose, 
in fhis rough chronology of some five hundred years, are fhe generalized 
factors disfinguishing each movemenf. In fhe firsf, fhe language spread 
by arms, polifics, and culfure, as parf of an assimilafive process, fhrough 
rearranged fiefdoms, principalifies, and kingdoms, of Anglo-Saxon-Norman 
hegemonies over Celfs. The Irish, for insfance, have hardly had difficulfy 
wifh fhe English language - only wifh fhe English regime. And lesf we forgef, 
af fhe seffing of fhe sun, fhe greafesf English wifs have been Irish. Moreover, 
fhe differences were parf of a symbiotic relationship arising from a large 
measure of shared culfure, if nof shared polifics. 

In fhe second movemenf, language and culfure spread as English speakers 
spread. Major insfifufions of identify were fransferred, af times replicated, and 
grew. Sfrong, consfanf confacf wifh England, af times paradoxical, mainfained 
bonds fhaf survived such varied and chronologically separafe happenings as 
fhe American War of Independence, fhe Boer War, fhe reacfion in Ausfralia 
and New Zealand when Brifain joined fhe EEC, and Soufh Africa's expulsion 
from fhe Commonwealfh. I do nof propose fhaf fhe historical and contem¬ 
porary relationships among fhese nafions are simple. John Steed, Rambo, and 
Crocodile Dundee reflecf fhree unique masculine discourses beneafh whose 
gesfure and dress lie complex psychosociolinguisfic variables and distillations; 
fhey are interesting, buf in no way fhreafening fo fhe deep sfrucfures held in 
common by fhe Anglo culfural combine. 

If is fhe fhird movemenf fhaf provides my subjecf. Brifish expansion over¬ 
seas had ifs origins chiefly in frade - new markefs for manufacfure and fresh 
sources of cheap raw maferial. Responding fo infernal political, economic, 
and indusfrial hungers and fo competition among European powers, frade 
gradually mufafed info a susfained colonialism. Brifain, wifh fhe largesf 
musfer of dominions and colonies, proved fhe mosf successful; English, infro- 
duced fo facilifafe adminisfrafion and commerce, became fransplanfed in every 
colony. Wifhouf exception, if remained fo flourish variously as national lan¬ 
guage, official language, or auxiliary language for technology, science, regional 
and infemafional finance, and educafion. English links communifies, efhnic 
groups, national regions, and nafions wifhin regions such as ASEAN (fhe 
Associafion of Soufheasf Asian Nafions), fhe Wesf Indies, and fhe Pacific 
Islands. If is af fhe hearf of programs fo modernize and performs a mixfure of 
roles supporfed by govemmenfs and ambitious parenfs. 

The complex background of fhe new liferafures is manifesf in fhe following 
divisions of fhe fhird movemenf. Eirsf, fhere are nafions fhaf claim long and ela- 
borafe written and oral liferary fradifions; e.g., India, Sri Lanka, and Malaysia. 
Second are fhose fhaf possess powerful, sophisficafed oral fradifions; e.g.. 
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Nigeria, Ghana, Kenya, Papua New Guinea, and Samoa. Third, there are areas 
created by colonial needs, such as Singapore, with a population drawn sub¬ 
stantially from the surrounding Malay sultanates. South Ghina, South India, 
Jaffna in Sri Lanka, and Hadramanf; and fhe Wesf Indies, mainly populafed by 
Africans wifh Easf Indians and a smaller number of Ghinese, wifh fhe Indians 
as bilinguals and a variefy of English as fhe sole language for fhe ofhers. There 
is also a fourfh cafegory - and perhaps a fiffh, if we were fo separafe ouf Black 
Norfh America - areas where fhe Anglo culfure and/or power dominafes 
indigenous peoples; e.g., fhe Maoris in New Zealand and fhe Zulus in Africa. 


3 Broadening Perspectives 

Despife fhe facf fhaf fhe liferafures fhaf developed from fhe spread of English 
sfarfed fo gafher momenfum only in fhe lasf 50 years, fhere is enough in ferms 
of fexf and confexf fo require fhaf we fake a more open view as regards fheir 
descripfion and assessmenf. Difference has nof always been given fhe force 
if deserves. 

More fhan for fhe wrifer who inhabifs one language, one culfure, and one 
liferary fradifion, fhe wrifer's sifuafion in fhe new liferafures is open fo 
compulsions revealed by fhe array of forces af work in a mulfilingual, mulfi- 
culfural, mulfiliferary sociefy. As implied earlier, where fhe language goes, 
fhe crificism and ifs key assumptions fend fo follow. 

Moreover, ferms are rendered unsafisfacfory by fhe rapid, exfensive, 
complicafed, and sfill continuing spread of English, which has oufsfripped fhe 
perspectives, concepfs, and ferminology fhaf soughf fo describe and assess if. 
A subsfanfive quesfion concerns orienfafion. While positions differ and fhe- 
ories/hypofheses compefe, fhe body of scholarly work on language is now 
sfeadily augmenfed by research findings abouf and from "non-nafive" varief- 
ies and bases. Similar developmenfs are occurring in fhe sfudy of fhe liferaf¬ 
ures. Grificism sfill assumes a one-language, one-liferafure equation: varieties 
of a language lead fo variefies of a liferafure. Thaf is definifely nof fhe case 
wifh English. There is obvious concession in fhe label "new liferafures in 
English," a label predicfably inferim. When did American liferafure emerge as 
such? We have Ausfralian liferafure (and a dicfionary of Ausfralian English) 
and New Zealand liferafure defined by crificism, fuelled chiefly from wifhin, 
alerf fo elemenfs - linguisfic, affifudinal - fhaf nourish an efhos. Moreover, 
"new liferafures" ifself seems a misnomer when applied fo India, where fhe 
creafivify predafes Macaulay's Minufe of 1835. Nor is "second tongue" accu- 
rafe, as a majorify of fhe wrifers wield English as fheir firsf language. Nor is 
"confacf liferafure" a firmly suifable alfernafive. The liferafure in English only 
starts as confacf liferafure because, affer if acquires body, momenfum, and 
confemporary preoccupation, ifs "confacf" character becomes historical, parf 
of origins. Given fhe facf fhaf fhere is a subsfanfial body of liferafure in mosf 
of fhe former colonies, fhere is no reason why we carmof say Indian Liferafure 
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in English, Nigerian Literature in English, Jamaican Literature in English, 
Philippine Literature in English, Sri Lankan Literature in English, Singapore 
Literature in English, etc. This will do away with both the covert assump¬ 
tions and the inaccuracies of a phrase such as "postcolonial," which is historic¬ 
ally inaccurate and open to the suspicion of encoding and perpefuafing fhaf 
link between former mefropolifan cenfers and former colonies, which is no 
longer fhere. 


4 The Response to English 

If should be pafenf even from fhese brief examples fhaf fwo of fhe many 
factors influencing liferary creafivify have special imporfance. Eirsfly, fhe 
lasf 50 years, during which fhe liferafures in Englishes emerged, have been a 
period of rapid change, cormecfed wifh fhe infernal dynamics of nafions, as 
well as rapid globalizafion. In bofh English has played an increasing role. The 
firsf has mean! rapid shiffs in fhe fhemes fhaf engage wrifers. Wifh fhe excep- 
fion of India, fhe firsf generafion of wrifers by and large wrofe abouf fhe need 
fo reconsfrucf sociefy, for a sociefy to explain ifself to ifself, focus around 
fhemes of disengagemenf from fhe colonial pasf. 

The writer - dramafisf and novelisf more fhan poef - musf creafe a suifable 
English-language semiofic sysfem in a non-English social realify. Powerful 
elemenfs of culfure and affifude come wifh fhe language. Presenf as parf of fhe 
colonial inherifance, fhey are mainfained, even sfrengfhened, by fhe formal 
sfudy of English and fhe infemafional culfure of fhe mass media, especially 
felevision. In order fo explore and carry a new social realify, English has fo be 
uncluffered, freed from cerfain habifual associafions; if musf develop a new 
verbal playfulness, new rhyfhms, addifions fo ifs mefaphorical and symbolic 
reach fo explain and amplify feelings and ideas abouf liferafure and life 
and cater fo fhe claims of fhe imaginafion. The irmovafions can be as broad, 
declared, and susfained as Gabriel Okara's The Voice (see Thumboo, 1986 for 
a discussion) or as subfle as Raja Rao's shorf story The Cow of the Barricades or 
Okof p'Bifek's Song of Lawino. The need fo irmovafe is inevifable because if is 
cormecfed fo reorienfing fhe language fo express a sef of percepfions, a vision 
faifhful fo fhe collective buf varied experience and aspirafions of a people. 

Unless we identify and cormecf fhese and ofher preoccupafions, if would be 
difficulf fo see in perspective fhe impulses behind fhe emergence of fhe new 
liferafures in English. Eirsf are fhe reasons for wrifing. These include explain¬ 
ing sociefy fo ifself, reconsfrucfing fhe pasf, exploring fhe binding of diverse 
peoples and culfures wifh fhe idea of commonalify, and giving imaginative 
expression fo fhe array of forces fashioning sociefy. Ofher affendanf fhemes 
include fhe effecf of political and moral corruption - cafasfrophes played ouf 
in fhe lives of ordinary men and women - or fhe ambiguous changes wroughf 
by modemizafion. In a very real sense, fhemes have often chosen wrifers, a 
phenomenon neafly summed up by Nadine Gordimer (1973:11): "Black wrifers 
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choose their plots, characters and literary styles; their themes choose them. By 
this I mean that themes are statements or questions arising from the nature of 
fhe sociefy in which fhe wrifer finds himself immersed, and fhe qualify of fhe 
life around him. In fhis sense fhe wrifer is fhe voice of fhe people beyond any 
glib polifical cormofafions of fhe phrase." Gordimer's remarks perfain fo Soufh 
Africa, where aparfheid perpefuafed fhe worsf feafures of a colonial regime 
hardened by fhe facf fhaf fhe colonizers are fhemselves while natives. The 
blacks fhere lived under an unremitting oppression so exfensive fhaf black 
poefs cannof help buf feel ifs fragic infensify, as revealed in Sfanley Mofjuwadi's 
White Lies (Roysfon, 1973: 12). Mofjuwadi's passion, in less infense form, can 
be found in fhe earlier phase of mosf new liferafures, in variafions of fhemes 
from fhose fouching on racism, polifical suppression, and economic exploifa- 
fion fo fhose abouf snobbery and infellecfual inequalify. 


5 Impulses behind the New English Writing 

In fhese liferafures fhere is an affempf fo resfore dignify, fo re-esfablish fhe 
self, and fo compensafe for deprivation and depersonalizafion. The Ausfralian 
aboriginal novelisf and poef Cohn Johnson (1985) says, "Creative wrifers like 
myself can re-decipher and reinferpref myfhology, legends and sfories, fo a 
cerfain exfenf modernise if or give if relevance and have fhaf fradifion going 
from fhe 'dreaming' of fhe begirming fo 1983 and onwards. Thai is where we 
will link up again wifh whaf has been losf somewhaf by relying on alien forms 
of liferafure" (Breifinger and Sander, 1985: 2). Such cormecfions between wrifer 
and sociefy, almosf compelled by a reading of confemporary evenfs, are offen 
sancfioned by fradifion. If is nof unusual for fhe arfisf fo see himself as a 
medium, a shaping conduif. Kofi Awoonor, whose poem-novel This Earth My 
Brother remains among fhe mosf profound explorafions of individual psyche 
and sociefy, describes a role fhaf Hoggarf (1982) and ofhers, bred by a differ- 
enf infellecfual, aesfhefic climafe, would possibly find sfrange. The arfisf lives 
in a sociefy where "forms and motifs already exisf in an assimilafed time and 
world consfrucf, and so he serves only as fhe insfrumenf of fransforming fhese 
info an arfisfic whole based on his own imaginative and cognitive world, a 
world which exisfs and has meaning only wifhin fhe larger world. He is nof a 
visionary arfisf, per se, like fhe European arfisf who projecfs info space and 
fime sfrucfures which simply were nof fhere before. There is no ofherness 
locked in fhe privafe psyche of his vision" (Awoonor, 1976: 166). Alfhough 
fhe arfisf, his funcfion especially, was nof always fhis fighfly circumscribed, 
firm convenfions generally governed fhe choice and freafmenf of subjecfs. 
Nonefheless, if provides for a sharp confrasf fo Hoggarf's wrifer - parfly of 
and parfly ouf of sociefy, and of a culfure nof "formally organised." In fhird 
movemenf paradigms, fhe wrifer is moved by a sense of fhe confemporary 
fhaf converfs info powerful injunctions. 

Nor is fhe dissimilarify confined fo conceptions of fhe arfisf's role. Percep¬ 
tions of fhe world as physical consfrucf likewise differ. While making if clear 
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that she is generalizing, Kamala Markandaya (1973: 22) states that for the West 
"the earth was created for man: an assumption fhaf seems fo be used, consci¬ 
ously or unconsciously, fo jusfify almosf any kind of assaulf upon fhe animal 
kingdom and upon fhe sysfems of fhe earfh ifself." I have had occasion fo 
suggesf fhaf prior fo fhe mid-ninefeenfh cenfury - lafer, if we exclude Japan - 
fhere was a broad confrasf befween European and Asian affifudes fo scienfific 
discoveries. Asia did nof fully exploif fheir practical value, while Europe did, 
mainly because Asia wenf more fully info mefaphysics while Europe delved 
predominanfly info physics. I find if infriguing fo speculafe on whefher fhe 
facf fhaf Europe was dominafed for so long by one religion which, despife 
schisms, allowed a fairly sfable view of man and his universe, of man and 
God, of fhe separafion of fhe sacred from fhe secular, encouraged a concomif- 
anf scienfific spirif and mefhod. Did such earlier cenfers of scienfific inquiry as 
Egypf and Greece lose fhe capacify because new religions and fundamenf- 
ally disrupfive new worldviews broke fheir continuities? 

Physics and mefaphysics: Markandaya's own background urges fhaf 
"everyfhing exisfs in ifs own righf" (1973: 22). She goes on fo say fhaf while 
she does nof imporf fhaf percepfion direcfly info her work, nonefheless if 
seeps in. The sacredness of fhe Earfh - in a Blakean sense, inferesfingly enough 
- and fhe conviction fhaf if is fhe source of life are fo be found in almosf all her 
novels. The conviction generafes a kind of forfifude embodied, for insfance, in 
Rukmini in Nectar in a Sieve, as well as in The Coffer Dams, where fhe Euro¬ 
peans find "fropical" nafure discomforfing alfhough fhe "nafives" are fully af 
home. Wifhouf an undersfanding of fhe vision behind nofions of fhe lumin¬ 
ous, fhe cosmic, fhe nafure of human beings and fheir place in fhe universe, 
our percepfions would be impoverished. 

Eor many wrifers fhe esfablishmenf of a refurbished, complefe self and soci- 
efy, wifh hisfory and a sense of recovered dignify, was a primary function. 
Elechi Amadi's The Concubines, Ngugi's The River Between, and Achebe's 
Things Fall Apart have for fheir fhemes fhe imaginative reconsfrucfion of life 
in fradifional sociefy eifher before or af fhe fime when fhe force of fhe whife 
man was felf. The Concubines and Things Fall Apart are essential fo a sense 
of confinuify fhrough fhe values embodied in fhe pasf and for images of 
fhe complex humanify fhaf marked fradifional life before fhe coming of fhe 
whife man. As Alberf Wendf puf if, "The imaginafion musf explore wifh 
love, honesfy, wisdom, compassion; wrifers musf wrife wifh aroha/aloha/alofa/ 
loloma, respecfing fhe people fhey are writing abouf, people who may view 
fhe void differenfly and who, like all ofher human beings, live fhrough fhe 
pores of fheir flesh and mind and bone, who suffer, laugh, cry, copulafe and 
die" (1982: 123). 

6 The Writer and the Milieu 

The wrifer has inferesfs, values, and a vision of life consfrucfed ouf of 
safisfacfions and dissafisfacfions wifh his immediafe sifuafion and ifs larger 
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milieu. The milieu - whose possible complexity is limited only by the semiotic 
systems referred to earlier as defining fhe fofal confenf of sociefy - provides an 
inherifance fhaf is simulfaneously a consfrainf and a challenge. On fhe one 
hand are fhe forces of conformify, which are powerfully conservative; on fhe 
ofher are fhe impulses of an infemafional culfure, sfrongly "Wesfem" and 
riding upon fhe global jef-sfream of American English. To mainfain fradifion 
and fo modernize are seen eifher as a dilemma or a challenge whose dialecfs 
impinge upon and revise fhe nofions of life and ifs confexfs. Reorienfafions 
and refrievals aparf, modernizafion means, among ofher fhings, fhe creation 
of new infellecfual reflexes, fhe enlargemenf of freedoms, fhe creafion of a new 
order for fhe beffermenf of bofh individual and sociefy. The emergence from 
colonizafion involves af leasf four freedoms. The political is in some ways fhe 
mosf clear-cuf, fhough fhe roufes fo if have been various. Brunei was granfed 
independence wifhouf a fuss; Kenya had fo fighf a bloody war. Nexf comes 
economic freedom, a difficulf fask, buf one fo be accomplished in some meas¬ 
ure if a nafion is fo have sfabilify. If requires plarming, susfained efforf, and 
non-corrupf govemmenfs, all of which are nof always in sufficienf evidence. 
The fhird freedom requires infernal all-round sfrengfh - political, economic, 
social, and culfural - fo mainfain independence, fo be able fo wifhsfand fhe 
more ambiguous pressures exerfed by power blocs. Finally, fhere is psycho¬ 
logical independence, which is perhaps fhe hardesf fo achieve. 

Figure 23.1 reflecfs fhe sifuafion of fhe wrifer in any one of fhe world 
Englishes. The assumption is fhaf he is biculfural, fherefore parf of a con¬ 
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tinuum that has roots in his own culture as well as what comes with English, 
which I would prefer to call his main language, as distinguished from his 
ofher languages. I have divided fhe diagram info nine ifems, excluding 
audience/reader, fo represenf fhe following: 

(a) Bofh vision and interest depend on her backgroimd, personal history, forma- 
five influences, poinf of view, agenda of inferesfs, dominanf fhemes, choice 
of genre. These, in fum, are influenced by 

(b) which consfifufes his shaping inheritance as fransmiffed fhrough fhe de- 
ferminanfs ranging from folkways fo myfhs, religion, nafional history 
polifics, social sfrucfures and values, efc. These are fransmiffed fhrough 
bofh formal and informal insfifufions fhaf shape his sociefy. Given his 
vocation, (a) and (b) are infimafely cormecfed wifh 

(c) and (d), which have bofh fhe acquired fhaf is associafed wifh English and 
ifs liferafures, and fhe ofher, which fhe writer has inherifed under (b). If 
she is an Indian of Tamil origin, for example, she may be familiar wifh 
fhe Kurunthokai and use some of ifs convenfions and fechniques, as well 
as fhe disfincfion if makes befween personal and public poefry. Those 
who are familiar wifh Bahasa Melayu may be able fo recreate, fo utilize, 
some of fhe infernal delicacies of fhe pantun in quafrains fhey write in 
English. Moreover, as parf of creafing fheir own idiolecf, and adding 
fhrough fheir work fo fhe evolving fradifion of writing in English, fhey 
could use similes and mefaphors based on fheir ofher language(s). Bofh 
should nof be seen as monumenfal, adding fo fhe surface fexfure of a 
poem. They are explorafions and resfafemenfs wifh fhe mefaphors com¬ 
manding fhe greater direcfness and complexify. Similes compare, mefa¬ 
phors fuse ideas, experiences. Those familiar wifh Okara's The Voice will 
recall how he exploifs fhe praise poem sfrucfure fo add bofh drama and 
fexfure fo his narrafive. Examples can be multiplied and if is here fhaf 
fhe wrifer's creafivify, her ingenuify, shows. And in fhis, she adds fo fhe 
reach of English, and in ways fhaf may enable fhe insfrucfion of her 
creafivify fo fravel. This leads fo 

(e) fhe wrifer's orchesfrafion of language, where fhe indigenizafion of Eng¬ 
lish, fhe genre he is using, and how his sense of fhe function of liferafure 
informs fhe way he organizes and direcfs fhe discourse. Thaf, of course, is 
linked fo 

(f) where she brings as much as possible of her experience, memory, efc. fo 
help deepen and elaborafe fhe discourse, 

(g) giving fhe besf arficulafion fo realize 

(h) fhe play, poem, or novel. 

(i) The poinf has been made fhaf fhe wrifer is af fhe same time his own critic, 
and brings all from (a) fo (f) fo bear upon fhaf acf of creafion, of invesfing 
his fexf wifh as much power and arficulafion as possible. 

The boldesf arrows suggesf fhe flow of self-insfrucfion and experience 
fhaf helps fhe wrifer acquire confidence, mafurify, new direcfions, change of 
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priorities, technique, and so on. The best illustration of this is when we com¬ 
pare the early to the later W. B. Yeats, or see the progress in Ngugi wa 
Thiong'o's novels from Weep Not, Child (1964) fo Devil on the Cross (1980). 

Including audience/reader is merely fo raise fhe quesfion of how much of fhe 
wrifer, in ferms of (a) fo (f), should we know if we are fo fry besf fo under- 
sfand her before assessing her work. The poinf of course is, how much pre- 
parafion does one need fo undersfand Shakespeare, or James Joyce, or C. J. 
Koch's The Year of Living Dangerously? 

Given fhe forces af work in his sifuafion, fhe wrifer's inferesf, expecfafions, 
and response fo fhe riddles and enigmas of fhis sociefy franslafe info essential 
notions abouf life and confacfs. As Gordimer has nofed, fhe wrifer's fhemes 
have chosen fhem. These fhemes are cormecfed wifh whaf I have elsewhere 
described (1984: 24) as a series of grammars fhe chief of which comprise "in- 
feresfs" and "motives": 

The sets of interests which accrue constitute what may be described as a gram¬ 
mar for living, one governing action, thought, the way we view events and 
experiences. 

Like anyone else, the writer is subject to the same process but with two 
notable differences. The first is that the grammar of his interests nourishes 
a deeper, more personalised grammar of motives - to borrow Kenneth Burke's 
phrase - generated by and connected to the demands of his vocation. The 
grammar links life and art and is partly inherited, partly made, augmented, 
and modified by him. When we identify cardinal influences, primal vision, 
key themes or structural, metaphorical, and imagistic traits or sources of icono¬ 
graphy and the assemblage of their elements that give singularity to a writer's 
work, we are in fact mapping this narrower, specialised grammar. These features 
have to do with technique and substance. Technique derives from and returns 
to sources in his basic or adopted literary tradition or traditions. The second 
concerns contacts between the writer as individual and the total environment 
of which he is a part. But as both individual and environment alter, so does the 
grammar whose pattern is forged, after all, by the organic interplay between self 
and society. 

I consider these grammars essential to an appropriate orientation for fhe sfudy 
of new liferafures in English, for if is precisely fhe absence of such orienfafion 
(and nof a lack of infelligence) fhaf leads fo confidenf buf misleading criticism 
and discussion. The grammars alfer, in response fo changes in sociefy and in 
fhe individual, in wrifer and reader. The wrifer's dilemma is whefher fo main- 
fain a consisfency or fo run fhe risk of apparenf confradicfions. Fainf hearfs do 
nof found liferafures or new varieties of languages. Such grammar formation 
is nof new fo English. American, Ausfralian, and New Zealand liferafure share 
a greaf deal wifh English liferafure and wifh each ofher; fhey are linked by 
deep-roofed religions and by philosophical, scientific, infellecfual, and ofher 
fradifions. The new liferafures are seldom, if ever, linked fo fhe same exfenf. 
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They share the language, the major genres, and certain creative strategies 
- such as those deriving from oral narrative - and critical practices. Their 
literary ecology, if inclusive, is shaped by fhe liferary fradifions of fheir ofher 
languages. The liferafure in English in India, in Nigeria, in Singapore, is 
parf of Indian, Nigerian, and Singaporean liferafure. The wrifer is formed 
by fwo worlds, af fimes belonging fo richly complicafed mulfiliferary eco- 
sysfems (see Thumboo, 1985). He has twin perspecfives, one esfablished 
by English, fhe language of his creafivify, fhe ofher by his mofher tongue 
and ifs associafed liferafure or liferafures. If is worfh remembering fhaf 
fhe liferary system of Europe fhaf T. S. Eliof ouflined in "Tradifion and fhe 
individual falenf" - especially fhe specific lines of descenf from Homer, fhrough 
Virgil and Danfe, down fo fhe national liferafures - has counferparfs in 
ofher liferary ecosystems. In India, for insfance, fhere are Sanskrif fexfs and 
fhe greaf epics. 

Moreover, hisforical parallels arise in fhe wrifer's reshaping of English and 
her maferial, subjecf, and fhemes. There is fhe case of Anglo-Irish liferafure, 
one of whose dominanf figures, W. B. Yeafs, I see as a Third World poef of 
a special kind. Eamiliarify wifh fhe growfh of American English and Amer¬ 
ican liferafure, or wifh specific fopics such as sociopolitical fhemes, in say, 
recenf Arabic and Israeli liferafure or fhe frame of nafionalism in Erench 
Canadian ficfion, would cerfainly creafe a fuller sense of fhe issues faken 
up in fhe new liferafures. One musf look af fhem from wifhin, on fheir own 
ferms, fhrough a paradigm fhaf is flexible yef sfrucfured enough fo power 
reorienfafions. 

Each language harbors ifs own logic, ifs own system of lafenf and manifesf 
confenf. English is no excepfion. Ifs presfige originally made if affracfive fo 
fhe indigenous ruling/upper class; fhey were fhe firsf bilinguals who knew a 
foreign language. Siblings and children benefited fhrough an earlier sfarf and 
fhe higher sfafus enjoyed by fheir families. English became a second language 
and, in some cases, a firsf language. Here is Lewis Nkosi's experience: "I was 
reading an incredible amounf, reading always badly wifhouf discipline; read¬ 
ing sometimes for fhe sheer beaufy of fhe language. I walked abouf fhe sfreefs 
of fhe busfling noisy cify wifh new English words clicking like coins in fhe 
pockefs of my mind; I fried fhem ouf on each passing scene, relishing fheir 
power fo describe and apprehend experience" (quofed in Alvarez-Pereyre, 
1984: 5-6). 

One feels fhe excifemenf in discovering fhe abilify fo name fhings and 
experiences, and fo apply words fo give some order, fhus setting up a personal 
semiotic sysfem. Thai modifying abilify engages whaf Markandaya has called 
fhe cortex - fhaf parf of fhe mind, mysterious and nof fully known, fhaf 
enables fhe person fo become a wrifer, broadly similar fo fhe capacify fhaf 
Coleridge described as fhe primary imaginafion. While Markandaya sees 
culfure, efhos, and roofs as being powerful, fundamenfal, and self-susfaining, 
whaf really matters is fhe "exfraordinary corfex fhaf exisfs in all of us, a cortex 
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that, as it were, governs morality and the sensibility of creation, and like 
anything else can be cultivated or neglected" (1973: 15-16). 

Such a cortex, revealed through the power of ifs mefaphors and images, is 
essenfial bofh fo fhe wrifer's developmenf and fo fhe reshaping of English 
in new environmenfs. If is behind fhe creafion of idiolecf. If helps fhe wrifer 
negofiafe befween fhe demands of fwo fradifions, one inherifed, fhe ofher 
broughf by English and ifs greaf liferafure. Ifs new users feel impelled fo 
adapf, fo orchesfrafe a fhrusf reflecfing everyday realifies as well as fhe 
nuances of ifs new home. Yef fhaf underfaking cannof always be embarked 
upon easily. There are fhose who, like Parfhasarafhy, feel comforfable in 
English and (in his case) less so in Tamil, a facf fhaf sef up "painful buf 
neverfheless fruifful fension wifh regard fo poefry" (1973: 27). 

This challenge confronfs almosf every hi- or multilingual wrifer. His 
bilingualism is one of fhree broad fypes - proficienf, powerful, or limifed; 
his posifion in fhis dine is nof sfafic, because quife offen one language gains 
dominance. A bilingual person has af leasf fwo language universes, and each 
language works wifh ifs own linguisfic circuifs. How fhe fwo associafe de¬ 
pends on whefher fhe languages as neighbors inhabif fhe same space and fime 
and can bend fo serve creafive purposes. 

7 Multilingual Context and Linguistic 
Innovations 

Language in a sense defermines nof only consciousness buf also one's percep¬ 
tion of realify. This suggesfs a kind of linguisfic deferminism close fo fhaf 
proposed by Whorf's Mirror of Language, from which if follows fhaf speakers 
or users of differenf languages possess differenf patterns of fhoughf. The 
Whorfian hypofhesis has faken hard or soff forms. The soff form is useful 
especially in ifs suggesfions fhaf fhere is a fendency for fhe individual fo fhink 
along avenues fhaf have been defined by fhe whole of language. Scope 
for inifiafive and variation allows fhe proficienf bilingual fo bring info his 
creafive language (in fhis case, English) some of fhe sfrafegies and ofher 
resources of his nafive language and ifs liferafure. If also provides for fhe 
possibilify fhaf fhe proficienf bilingual has a sharper perception of realify 
because she is bifocal. 

Be fhaf as if may, fhe search for idiom and idiolecf is ongoing. Whaf E. W. 
Bafeson (1934; quofed in Wellek and Warren, 1955: 177) said abouf fhe 
changing language of poefry would apply fo fhe language of liferafure as a 
whole: "fhe age's imprinf in a poem is nof fo be fraced fo fhe poef buf fo fhe 
language. The real hisfory of poefry is, 1 believe, fhe hisfory of fhe changes 
in fhe kind of language in which successive poems have been written. And if 
is fhese changes of language only fhaf are due fo fhe pressures of social and 
infellecfual fendencies." 
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There is one notable difference between these changes in a monolingual 
situation and in a bilingual or multilingual situation. When we talk about the 
spread of English, we usually have in mind ifs spread fo counfries. Whaf is 
more imporfanf af fhe micro level is ifs spread within so-called second- 
language areas. The learning of English is af a premium, bofh as a foreign 
language and as a second language. In Singapore, for insfance, if is fhe 
medium of insfrucfion fhroughouf fhe educafional sysfem. The model adopfed 
seeks fo reflecf an Infernafional Sfandard English close fo British English. 
Buf fhe wrifer's innovafions in order fo creafe an idiolecf quife offen do nof 
follow fhe general driff of fhe language as if is promofed educafionally. This 
generalization musf be modified fo fake info accounf fhe genre in which fhe 
wrifer works. As a rule, poefry is acrolecfal, alfhough fhere are insfances where 
basiled is used. In drama fhe characfers speak or ruminafe in fhe lecf appro- 
priafe fo fheir infellecfual and social backgroimd. Eicfion claims a larger number 
of regisfers. Even wifh fhe firsf-person narrative we can assume fhaf if fhe 
narrafor is an acrolecfal speaker, if would be possible for him fo narrafe across 
fhe lecfal range of fhe world depicfed. Many wrifers are concurrenfly affempf- 
ing fo evolve fheir own idiolecf. 

Whafever fheir sfance, fheir choice of genre, fheir choice of maferial, wrifers 
porfray individuals and fhe warp and woof of sociefy. Af times fheir writing 
consisfs chiefly of fheir own reactions fo and seekings abouf life, in a language 
fhaf is simulfaneously a privafe and a public possession. Language is fhe chief 
medium of consciousness, fhe insfrumenf fhrough which fhe exfemal world is 
received, analyzed, and infernalized; if is fhe insfrumenf of creafivify, of reach¬ 
ing ouf. If mediafes upon fhe flow befween fhe wrifer and her social realify. 
Creafivify pushes her beyond mere descripfion - meaning as if is - fo assem¬ 
ble new meanings fhaf capfure fhe femper, fhe quinfessenfial flavor of fhe 
fimes, linking generations and roving among decades. The wrifer fakes her 
subsfance from fhe unique, fhe perennial, and fhe femporary, fhe buoyanf and 
fhe ordinary - which may prove unexpecfedly unique fo ofhers. She examines 
fhe surface and deep sfrucfures of her maferial and fhemes, exploring in a 
single momenf fhe vocabulary of undersfanding and expression, inventing in 
order fo exfend fhe depfh and power of bofh. English for fhe wrifer is a 
language fhaf gives and a language fhaf receives. 

Yef fhe work has fo be done if we are fo increase our undersfanding of fhe 
back-, middle-, and foreground fo fhe new liferafures in English. Alfhough 
fhey may wrife in English, virfually all wrifers of fhese liferafures are bilin¬ 
gual, biculfural, and (for fhose in mulficulfural societies) fouched by more 
fhan fwo semiotic sysfems. The resulf of fhaf search for an idiolecf is a verbal 
edifice fhaf is under consfanf enlargemenf and modificafion, responding fo 
shiffs in fhe grammars of motives and inferesfs. The edifice has fwo main 
doors: one fo fhe world of English, dominafed by ifs linguisfic and liferary 
sysfems; fhe ofher fo fhe sysfems (linguisfic, liferary, social, philosophical) of 
fhe social realify or realifies fhe wrifer inhabifs. 
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8 New Contexts for English 

Questions about language dominate part of the social reality. The place of 
English, especially as a bridge befween efhnic groups, as modernizing, as a 
creative insfrumenf, forms a sef of concerns inevifably reflecfed in fhe new 
liferafures. Colonial and posfcolonial politics are involved, as are efhnic rival¬ 
ries and suspicions; fhe implications of casfe and class, of being "educafed" 
and "less educafed." Life is always firmly behind language and liferafure. 
Each characfer, whefher partially or fully developed, is a pool of conscious¬ 
ness, of undersfanding and ignorance, of darkness and lighf, of enlighfenmenf 
and prejudice. The difficulfy is nof merely one of an appropriafe lecf. If 
exfends fo forming a lecfal range fhaf can reflecf a mulfilingual or bilingual 
sifuafion. The following passage from Achebe's Arrow of God is exemplary. 
The Igbo Unachukwa uses fracfured English when speaking fo an English¬ 
man; yef when he speaks fo a fellow Igbo, fhe English musf improve, as we 
are fo assume fhaf his Igbo is af leasf good: 

"Dat man wan axe master question." 

"No questions." 

"Yassati." He turned to Nweke. "Ttie wtiite man says tie did not leave tiis 

tiouse ttiis morning to come and answer your questions." 

In order to sustain the impression of fhe shiff from English fo Igbo, queshon 
becomes questions. 

While we are concerned here wifh creafivify in English, if should be nofed 
fhaf fhe problems are equally presenf for fhose who use "indigenous" lan¬ 
guages such as Tagalog, Bengali, and Malay, or ofher migranf languages, of 
which Tamil and Mandarin in Singapore and Malaysia would be insfances. 
The human sifuafion is complicafed by hi- and frilingual, polydialecfal factors, 
nof so much for fhe individual parficipanfs as for fhose who wish fo grasp fhe 
whole. The writer is concerned fo arficulafe his inferesf, his vision, and fhe 
fhemes ensuing fherefrom. When he reads confemporaries and predecessors, 
whefher in fhe original or in franslafion, his mofives differ from fhose of a 
crific; if is parf insfrucfion, parf nourishmenf. If he essays criticism, fhe prac- 
fice is informed by wriferly insighfs. The frame of reference for fhe crific is 
significanfly broader, for while he may be engaged wifh a particular fexf 
or wrifer, his very role implies a concern wifh a liferafure or liferafures. He is 
concerned, in varying degrees, wifh periods, wifh movemenfs, wifh judging 
wrifers, preferring one fo anofher and providing grounds for his preferences. 
His view combines a sense of fhe confemporary and a sense of fhe pasf, fhe 
wrifer wifh fhe producfion of fhe liferafure. The wrifer insfalls his vision in his 
work; fhe crific considers fhis vision as well as fhaf of ofher wrifers. In fhe 
confexf of African liferafures in English, if means no less fhan finding a frame 
for discussing and evaluating fhe works of, say, Kofi Awoonor, Chrnua Achebe, 
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Gabriel Okara, Elechi Amadi, Ngugi wa Thiong'o, Okot p'Bitek. Extend the 
list to include the Anglophone writers in Heinemann's African Writers series - 
then Indian, West Indian, Southeast Asian, and South Pacific liferafures in 
English, nof fo menfion fheir links wifh "indigenous" liferary fradifions - and 
you have a fair concepfion of fhe crifical fasks. Eor each wrifer fhere is per¬ 
ception and performance, active and passive sfance ranging from a feel for 
fhe larger political and social realities fo fhe specifics of individual fhoughf 
and feeling. 

Crificism is simulfaneously a generalizing and a specifying acfivify. There is 
fhe fempfing assumption fhaf a work is fo some degree characferisfic, fhaf ifs 
disfincfiveness can be accounfed for wifhin fhe prevailing semiofic sysfems. 
Moreover, a work fhaf demonsfrably cufs againsf fhe grain, however power¬ 
fully disfurbing (Joyce's Ulysses is an obvious example), can be accommo- 
dafed; if does nof bring in fhe confexf of anofher linguisfic-liferary semiofic 
sysfem. The liferafure and ifs language continue fo change fhrough revolufion 
and evolufion. Dorme, Dryden, Eielding, Wordsworfh, Eliof, Joyce, and Yeafs 
were irmovafors, major figures who opened up new possibilities of language 
and sfrucfure fhaf influenced fheir confemporaries. Thus fhe revolufion seffles 
down fo an evolufion, esfablishing a mode, a period. If makes for a degree of 
accepfable generalization in which fhe discussion of fexf or issue has force 
beyond fhe specific occasion. Insfances are fhe mefaphysical conceif or fhe 
fheory and pracfice of Augusfan poetic diction. Confinuifies of liferary history 
encourage fhe emergence of a crifical fradifion vigilanf of fhe liferafure in 
fhe language. 

The sifuafion is radically dissimilar wifhin fhe new liferafures. They have 
variefy besf undersfood in terms of origins, anfecedenfs, and confemporane- 
ify, affempfing fo refain much fhaf is fradifional in various spheres of life and 
yef wishing fo incorporate change. Eor fhe wrifer, every affempf is a new 
begirming whose relevance is besf judged refrospecfively, as fhe means for 
judgmenf are fhemselves being formed. Irmovafions are nof calculafed fo alter 
or refurbish a creafive fradifion; rafher, fhe fradifion, in some insfances barely 
discernible, is emerging. Robusf as well as lesser falenfs are equally in search 
of creafive means, of shaping vision. The overall frame wifhin which specific 
as well as more general sfudies can profifably proceed will incorporate a number 
of foci fo sharpen our response. The firsf focus is for linguistic and liferary 
sfudies fo link up wherever possible, and so avoid whaf Quirk (1974: 65), 
referring fo fhe sfudy of Old, Middle, and confemporary English liferafure, 
described as "a dichotomy between fhe relafively modern writings fhaf can be 
'appreciated' (fhese are called 'liferafure') and fhe relafively early writings fhaf 
carmof be (and fhese are called 'language')." The danger would arise from 
fhe divergence in fhe variefies of English fhaf have resulfed from fhe formal 
and informal adoption of English wifhin a polify where wrifers have quife 
differenf mofher fongues, fo fhe greafer divergence befween fhe dines of 
English in, say, fhe Wesf Indies, fhe Philippines, and India. Liferafure draws 
upon fhe full sfrefch of language. While fhe sfandard educafed variefies are 
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mutually intelligible in a substantial way, the pidgins and creoles have a local 
habitation and a name. 

9 Models for the Spread of English 

The two most recent models for the spread of English are proposed by Kachru 
and Quirk. They raise imporfanf issues whose full implications for nafions in 
fhe fhird movemenf will emerge increasingly from fheorefical and applied 
research. Buf comprehensive, susfained language surveys require subsfanfial 
funds and specialisfs. Language is power.^ Given limifed resources and unlim- 
ifed needs, governmenfs of fhird-movemenf nafions are forced info pragmaf- 
ism, a formula of priorities. The concenfrafion on language in education sfresses 
ifs practical value, which is quife righfly paramounf. Forfunafely, scholarly 
enferprise, however modes! in isolation, has a cumulative effecf. The sfudy 
of language and fhe application of linguisfic concepfs and mefhods have con- 
fribufed fo fhe greafer definifion of our undersfanding. An increasing number 
of fexfs have affracfed sfylisfic/linguisfic analysis. Emmanuel Njara (1982), for 
insfance, has done very useful work on a selection of African novels. And 
Winfred Lehmarm's freafmenf, sensitive, discriminafing, and precise, of Raja 
Rao's shorf sfory "The Cow of fhe Barricades" bofh enriches and sfrucfures 
our undersfanding, linking fhe linguisfic and liferary inferesf. Lehmarm's 

presentation proposes within a model of commimication three strata; a phono¬ 
logical, a grammatical, and a semiological. Assuming these strata, a text linguist 
interprets the linguistic material relating the physical phenomena or articulatory 
and auditory mechanisms using sound waves with the communication situation, 
including the referential realm, the culture, the language, the social setting and 
the participation of communicator and audience. These distinctions already make 
up a rich area for analysis by the text linguist and literary critic. But the three 
strata provide grounds for added richness. In each of these linguistic strata there 
are sub-strata with their own elements; the elements are interrelated by means 
of the formulae known in linguistic study as rules. For illustration I list the 
seven sub-strata in the grammatical stratum. Beginning with the largest entity 
these sub-strata are: discourse, paragraph, sentence, clause, phrase, word and 
the smallest segment of grammatical form, the morpheme. Exploring the treat¬ 
ment of these substrata and of their characteristic elements by a poet might 
well occupy any literary critic. Phrased differently, the exploration of such well- 
identified arrays corresponds to the literary critic's task: making explicit the 
characteristics of their critical procedures in "der Kunst des Lesens - the art of 
reading." (n.d.: 20-1) 

Such analysis via sfrafa and subsfrafa will, as Lehmann suggesfs, make "explidf 
fhe characferisfics of crifical procedures." The ofher poinf apposife fo fhe gen¬ 
eral fhrusf of whaf I have been saying is fhaf while fhe procedures have been 
applied fo native-based English liferafures, fhey have yef fo be sysfemafically 
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employed in the study of new literatures. Starts have been made, but they do 
not always take into account "the referential realm, the culture, the language, 
the social setting and the participation of communicafor and audience"; i.e., 
fhe social realify and fhe consfifufing genetic/semiotic sysfems. And where fhey 
do, fhere remain problems of balance between the emphases on each realm. 

The network of issues connecfed wifh criticism of and creafion in fhe new 
liferafures is endless. If mefamorphoses as life and language move. Buf two 
further suggestions may provide a useful concluding nofe. The firsf concerns 
fhe formafion of an idiolecf; fhe second, critical approaches. Quarrying info 
English - or any language - fo secure an inwardness sufficienf fo manage 
irony, pun, paradox, specific rhyfhms, sfriking mefaphor, infricafe patterns of 
images, and shades of meaning is never easy. Moreover, fhe process of formu- 
lafion is nof always conscious. The wrifer judges as her own crific, buf whaf 
she judges is bofh consciously and unconsciously formulafed. The mind has 
ifs secref fhesaurus in which words long unused emerge apfly. The general 
process includes using language fo explore and define an idea, a feeling; fhe 
confrary sfafe is an idea, a feeling in search of words. For fhe wrifer in fhe 
fhird movemenf fhe challenge is complicafed by a bilingual, biculfural inherif- 
ance. Concepfs, fhe link befween custom, behavior, fhe cosmos, and language 
as posited by fhe mofher fongue often cannof move across info English. Achebe 
did nof see fhis as represenfing a serious problem, buf ofhers have. Perhaps if 
depends on one's experience wifh English, wifh fhe conception of creafivify's 
demands in a polydialecfal sifuafion. Wrifers as geographically dispersed as 
Edifh Tiempo (Philippines), Derek Walcott (Jamaica), and Gabriel Okara 
(Nigeria) have fhoughf if necessary fo bend English fo achieve safisfacfory 
sfafemenf (see Thumboo, 1986: 253-4). Acfs of franslafion and franscreafion 
mark fheir creafivify, fhough in fhis case critical judgmenfs do nof possess an 
original fexf as benchmark. Nonefheless, fhe mefhods of franslafion, especially 
fhose used in English and indigenous languages and covering work in bofh 
directions, are useful, if we keep in mind fhe essential spirif of freedom noted 
as far back as John Dryden's infroducfion fo Ovid's Epistles (1680): 


All translation, I suppose, may be reduced to these three heads. First, that of 
metaphrase, or turning an author word by word, and line by line, from one 
language into another. The second way is that of paraphrase, or translation with 
latitude, where the author is kept in view by the translator, so as never to be lost, 
but his words are not so strictly followed as his sense, and that too is admitted 
to be amplified, but not altered. The third way is that of imitation, where the 
translator (if now he has not lost that name) assumes the liberty not only to vary 
from the words and sense, but to forsake them both as he sees occasion; and 
taking only some general hints from the original, to nm division on the ground¬ 
work, as he pleases. 

That new literatures are at least bicultural formations - in which English and 

its literary inheritance are common - has not been sufficiently realized, except 
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by those who belong to the social reality or one that is comparable. This has 
led, among other things, to the feeling in certain quarters that criticism from 
fhe oufside, fhe mofher-fongue bases especially, remains mefropolifan cenfered 
and, af fimes, imperial. The sense of disfance, of minimal sympafhy was never 
a widespread senfimenf in fhe Anglo diaspora. The coming of age of fheir 
liferafures was nof fraumafic: fheir social realifies were offshoofs, graffs. The 
new liferafures, which belong fo ex-colonies, are a differenf case alfogefher. 

Nor have critics belonging fo fhe fhird movemenf been irmocenf of misinfer- 
prefing works fhaf resf on fheir own or ofher social realifies. Buf greafer diffi¬ 
culties are faced by fhose from oufside fhese realifies. Some have worked 
fhrough fhese; fheir work shows fhaf wifhouf fhaf grasp, inappropriafe 
assumpfions or quesfionable poinfs of deparfure may misdirecf affenfion. The 
mosf pofenf sin is fhe facif assumpfion fhaf as fhey use English, or a variefy of 
if, fhe new liferafures are an exfension of English liferafure, and fhaf ifs crifical 
practice oughf fo cope wifh fhese fledglings comforfably. This is hardly fhe 
case when puf fo fhe fesf. Where fhe criticism has been illuminafing, we find 
reorienfafions fhaf fake info accounf fhe confexfs of fhe work. 

10 Conclusion 

We oughf fo freaf fhe new liferafures as separafe in cerfain essential aspecfs 
despife fheir sharing of English. Moreover, fhey are - wifh fhe exception of 
Wesf Indian English writing - buf one of two, three, or more literatures within 
the social reality. The focus on English should be balanced by fhe realization 
fhaf fhe liferafure in if is parf of a nafional liferary sysfem upon which 
ifs survival and growfh depend. Such are fhe complexifies fo be unravelled 
so fhaf fhe mefhods of comparative liferafure may be adopfed wifh profif. 
The justification sfrengfhens as we move info each liferafure and discover ifs 
disfincfiveness, ifs unique place in a possible whole. Provided fhaf fhe com- 
parafive spirif is sensifively affenfive and explorafory, ifs mefhods will fake 
us furfher toward undersfanding and judging new liferafures, individually 
and as a group, how fhey relafe fo each ofher and fo mofher-fongue-based 
liferafures, and whefher we can ulfimafely affempf an overview of all liferaf¬ 
ures in English. 

I have soughf fo suggesf whaf hisforical and contemporary forces lie behind 
fhe emergence and shaping of fhe new liferafures in English, and possible 
ways of looking af fhem. The preoccupafion wifh fheme, wifh linguisfic and 
liferary resources wifhin and in response fo main and subordinafe social real¬ 
ifies, is by no means exhausfive. This chapter is a plea for consfrucfive under¬ 
sfanding as a prelude fo literary judgmenf. There are no conclusions, only 
beginnings. The urging of more sharply focused and informed crificism of fhe 
individual liferafures musf resisf irredenfisf impulses. Collectively, such crifi¬ 
cism should form parf of a common enterprise fhaf will, over fhe long term 
and especially if if combines liferary and linguisfic sfudies, bring abouf a clear. 
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richer sense of how English has not only spread but also brought forth new 
literatures upon which the sun will never set. 

See also Chapters 3, English in Scotland; 6, South Asian Englishes; 8, 
Southeast Asian Englishes; 15, World Englishes Today; 17, Varieties of 
World Englishes; 25, World Englishes and Culture Wars; 29, Colonial/ 
Postcolonial Critique: The Challenge from World Englishes; 30, Cul¬ 
tural Studies and Discursive Constructions of World Englishes; 31, 
World Englishes and Gender Identities. 


NOTES 


This chapter is a revised and updated 
version of a paper that first appeared 
as "The literary dimension of the spread 
of English," Chapter 14 (pp. 255-82) in 
The Other Tongue: English across Cultures, 
2nd edition, edited by Bra) B. Kachru, 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1992. 

1 When translated from the original 
Malay into English, this slogan 
becomes 'One land, one people, one 
religion, one language.' 

2 That Dutch failed to make the cut 
would make an interesting case study 
of the dynamics involved in the 


internationalization of a language. 

It is worth noting that languages can 
settle and take root in circumstances 
outside the colonial paradigm, as for 
instance, Hokkien in Malacca that led 
to the emergence of Peranakan Malay 
with interesting and instructive 
adjustments to their respective 
semiotic systems. 

3 See World Englishes, 5(2-3) (1986), 
which is devoted to papers given at 
a 1986 conference on "The Power of 
English: Cross-Cultural Dimensions 
in Literature and Media," East-West 
Center, Honolulu. 
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1 Introduction 

In recorded history, the present global spread and use of English is unpar¬ 
alleled (see discussions in Kachru, 1986; Quirk and Widdowson, 1985; Smith, 
1983; Strevens, 1982). Crystal (1985) estimated that as many as two billion 
people have some ability in English. Alatis and Straehle (1997) cited a USIA 
estimate of 700 million users of native and non-nafive English, and also refer 
fo English being "fhe mosf commonly used language af infemafional confer¬ 
ences"; fhey also dfe a British Council number of fwo billion users of English 
"wifh some awareness" of fhe language. Numbers died and calculafed by 
Kachru (2005: 14-15 and 205-7) indicafe fhaf English users in India and China 
alone number 533 million, a populafion of users "larger fhan fhe fofal [number 
of English speakers] of fhe USA, fhe UK and Canada." Whoever's figures are 
accepfed, if is cerfain fhaf fhe users of English in fhe Oufer and Expanding 
Circles oufnumber fhose in fhe Irmer Circle.' Wifh such spread of fhe lan¬ 
guage, a frequenfly voiced concern is fhe possibilify fhaf speakers of differenf 
varieties of English will soon become uninfelligible fo one anofher (see Chap- 
fer 17 in fhis volume). Bansal 1969 is an example of an early affempf fo address 
fhis question. Cifing Halliday, Mclnfosh, and Sfrevens (1964), Bansal wrofe 
fhaf "a very sensible view" was "fhaf imporfed forms of English should be 
excluded [from consideration 'for use as an educational model'] and mufual 
infelligibilify should be attained by adopting 'sfandard English grammar 
and lexis,' and keeping 'fhe number of phonological unifs ... close fo fhose of 
ofher educafed accenfs'" (Bansal, 1969: 13). Van der Waif (2000: 173) wrofe 
fhaf "The assumption fhaf Soufh Africans run fhe risk of becoming incom¬ 
prehensible infernafionally was fhe mofivafion for [her sfudy]." 

In facing fhis quesfion from a sociolinguisfically realisfic poinf of view, how¬ 
ever, if musf be kepf in mind fhaf for af leasf fhe lasf fwo hundred years fhere 
have been English-speaking people in some parfs of fhe world who have nof 
been infelligible fo ofher English-speaking people in ofher parfs of fhe world. 
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Such is a natural phenomenon when any language becomes so widespread. It 
is not something that is "going to happen" but something that has happened 
already and will continue to occur. It is urmecessary for every user of English 
fo be infelligible fo every ofher user of English. Our speech and writing in 
English needs fo be infelligible fo fhose wifh whom we wish fo communicafe 
in English. Eor example, fhere may be many people in India who use English 
frequenfly among fhemselves and who are nof infelligible fo English-speaking 
Eilipinos who also frequenfly use English among fhemselves; members of fhese 
fwo groups may nof, as yef, have felf fhe need (or had fhe opporfunify) fo 
communicafe wifh one anofher. These Indians and Eilipinos may use English 
fo communicafe only wifh fellow counfrymen and have little or no difficulfy 
in doing so. If fhaf is so, neifher group needs fo be concerned abouf ifs infer- 
nafional infelligibilify. Of course, fhere are many Indians and many Eilipinos 
who use English fo inferacf infemafionally, and fhey are fhe ones who musf be 
concerned abouf mufual infelligibilify. 


2 Defining "Intelligibility" 

Perhaps fhe concern abouf infelligibilify can be rephrased in fhe following 
way: In infemafional sifuafions where people wish fo communicafe wifh one 
anofher in English, how infelligible are speakers of differenf nafional variefies? 
Wifh fhe global spread of English, is fhe problem of undersfanding across 
culfures likely fo increase in frequency? 

Elsewhere (e.g., Smifh and Nelson, 1985), if has been argued fhaf fhose who 
have fradifionally been called "native speakers" are nof fhe sole judges of 
whaf is infelligible, nor are fhey always more infelligible fhan "non-nafive" 
speakers (see, e.g.. Nelson, 1992; Smifh and Rafiqzad, 1979). The greafer fhe 
familiarify speakers, nafive or non-nafive, have wifh a variefy of English, 
fhe more likely if is fhaf fhey will undersfand and be undersfood by members 
of fhaf speech communify. Undersfanding is nof solely speaker- or lisfener- 
cenfered, buf is inferacfional befween speaker and lisfener. 

Undersfanding, or "infelligibilify" in a broad sense, should be divided 
info fhree cafegories which make if accessible for examination and analysis 
in more specific ferms: 

1 infelligibilify: word/ufferance recognifion; 

2 comprehensibilify: word/utterance meaning (locufionary force); 

3 inferprefabilify: meaning behind word/utterance (illocutionary force). 

Smifh and Chrisfopher (2001: 92-3) presenf an inferacfional scenario 
which will serve fo explicafe fhese fhree componenfs. An Ausfralian woman 
is reporfed fo have been having a conversation in English wifh a faxi driver 
in Isfanbul. Things were going well "until she asked [fhe driver] fo fum off 
fhe inferior lighf": fhe driver refused "sharply." Since her requesf seemed 
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innocuous to the passenger, and since a mutual compatibility in English had 
been established by the preceding conversation, she thought there had been a 
simple failure of intelligibility or comprehensibility - fhaf fhe driver had mis¬ 
heard or misundersfood some parf of her ufferance - so she repeafed if, only 
fo receive a "near-hosfile" negative response and marked silence until fhe end 
of fhe frip, which ferminafed in fhe driver "almosf [snafching] fhe fare from 
her and [driving] away rapidly." 

The failure of fhe inferacfion fumed on a mismafch of interpretations of 
fhe female passenger's ufferance: she jusf wanfed fhe lighf fumed off, for 
whafever reason of comforf, or perhaps she simply fhoughf if did nof need fo 
be on; fhe driver was nof only culfurally buf legally bound nof fo allow him¬ 
self fo be in "a dark and confined space" wifh a woman. Smifh and Christopher 
speculafe fhaf he may have been "shocked" by her requesf, which may have 
led fo his responding as he did. Smifh and Chrisfopher wrife: 

The whole uncomfortable situation might have been avoided if the Australian 
had . .. [said], for example: "Do you always leave the interior light on when you 
drive?" Probably the driver would have replied: "I must leave it on, that is the 
law." Another source of information may be a mediator, an independent third 
party familiar with [both cultures involved], (p. 93) 

This example shows that successful communication in English is nof 
assured by fhe parficipanfs exhibifing good pronunciafion - fhe focus of 
so much affenfion in ESL and EEL feaching and learning - or even good lexis 
and grammar; utterances have pragmafic effecfs which cannof be inferprefed 
wifhouf sifuafional, social, and culfural awareness. These fhree cafegories - 
infelligibilify, comprehensibilify, and inferprefabilify - may be fhoughf of as 
degrees of undersfanding on a confinuum of complexify of variables, from 
phonological fo pragmafic, wifh intelligibility being lowesf and interpretability 
being highesf. 


3 A Study of the Three Components 

The remainder of fhis chapfer reporfs on a sfudy carried ouf by Smifh (1992) 
designed fo help defermine: (1) whaf differences, if any, fhere are in fhe infel¬ 
ligibilify, comprehensibilify, and inferprefabilify of selected faped material of 
nine nafional variefies; (2) how familiarify of topic and familiarify of national 
variefy influence fhe lisfener's undersfanding of fhese variefies; and (3) whefher 
fhe language proficiency of fhe speaker and/or lisfener influences fhe infel¬ 
ligibilify, comprehensibilify, and inferprefabilify of fhese variefies. Eor fhis 
sfudy, fhe nine nafional variefies, represented on fape, were spoken by edu- 
cafed speakers (af fhe graduafe level af fhe Universify of Hawaii) from China, 
India, Indonesia, Japan, Papua New Guinea, fhe Philippines, Taiwan, fhe United 
Kingdom, and fhe Unifed Sfafes. The fesfs of infelligibilify, comprehensibilify. 
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and interpretability based on these recordings were administered to three 
different groups of nafive and non-nafive educafed users of English. 

To fesf assumpfions concerning fhe effecfs of proficiency in English and 
familiarify wifh fopic and speech variefy on undersfanding (infelligibilify, 
comprehensibilify, and inferprefabilify), if was desirable fo have bofh nafive 
and non-nafive educafed English users as subjecfs. These subjecfs exhibifed 
a range in fheir degrees of proficiency in English and in fheir familiarify wifh 
fhe confenf of fhe selecfions, as well as in fheir familiarify wifh fhe nafional 
variefy of English being used by fhe speakers. The fhree groups were com¬ 
posed of: (1) non-nafive speakers, (2) nafive speakers, and (3) mixed non- 
nafive and nafive speakers. 

Group 1: Non-native Speakers This group was made up of fen non-nafive 
English speakers from Japan whose English proficiency ranged from scores 
of 375 fo 600 on fhe TOEEL fesf; four were sfudenfs in fhe Hawai'i English 
Language Program (HELP) af fhe Universify of Hawai'i and six were sfudenfs 
af fhe Japan-America Insfifufe of Managemenf Science (JAIMS) in Honolulu. 
Subjecfs in fhis group were familiar wifh fhe Japanese variefy of English, as 
well as wifh fhe confenf of fhe Japanese speaker's presenfafion of "Eorms of 
Address" (i.e., how Japanese address non-Japanese in English af infemafional 
meefings). Since fhey had sfudied English for af leasf fen years and were 
sfudenfs in fhe Unifed Sfafes, fhey were also somewhaf familiar wifh fhe 
American and Brifish variefies of English and wifh fhe confenf of fhe US and 
Brifish speakers' presenfafions on "Eorms of Address" (i.e., how Brifish and 
Americans address oufsiders in English af infemafional meefings). However, 
fhese subjecfs were nof familiar wifh any of fhe ofher speech variefies or wifh 
fhe fopic of forms of address used in fhe ofher counfries. 

Group 2: Native Speakers This group was made up of fen nafive speakers 
of American English who were undergraduafe sfudenfs af fhe Universify of 
Hawai'i. All were quife familiar wifh fhe American English used by fhe Amer¬ 
ican speaker on fhe fape, as well as wifh fhe confenf of her presenfafion. They 
were nof fofally familiar wifh any ofher of fhe speech variefies on fhe fapes 
buf had had greafer exposure fo fhe Japanese and Eilipino variefies fhan fo 
any of fhe ofhers. They knew liffle abouf forms of address in any counfry 
ofher fhan fhe Unifed Sfafes. 

Group 3: Mixed This group was composed of one nafive and eighf non- 
nafive speakers, one each from Burma, China, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, fhe 
Philippines, Thailand, and fhe Unifed Sfafes. Each of fhese people was fully 
fluenf in English (having scored above 600 on fhe TOEEL fesf). As Easf-Wesf 
Cenfer graduafe sfudenfs, fhey had all become familiar wifh several differenf 
nafional variefies of English. They were also familiar fo some exfenf wifh fhe 
forms of address used in differenf counfries because of fheir inferacfions af fhe 
Easf-Wesf Cenfer wifh people from many parfs of fhe world. 

All fhree groups were balanced for age, sex, and educafional background. 
The subjecfs wifh fhe lower TOEEL scores were highly infelligenf and well 
educafed, buf fhey had nof had much experience of inferacfing in English. 
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3.1 Test materials and procedures 

In order to have educated English speakers of the nine national varieties inter¬ 
acting with one another, graduate and postgraduate students at the University 
of Hawai'i who were fluenf in English were chosen fo produce fhe lisfening 
passages. The speakers were asked fo explain fo an inferacfor who was of 
anofher nafional variefy fhe forms of address used by people from fhe 
speaker's counfry when fhey addressed oufsiders in English. The respondenf 
was, in each case, a person whom fhe speaker did nof know and who knew 
liffle abouf, buf was inferesfed in, fhe speaker's counfry. The respondenf was 
insfrucfed, in fhe speaker's presence, fo lisfen fo fhe speaker, inferrupf wifh 
quesfions of clarificafion when necessary, and give evidence of undersfanding 
fhe speaker by paraphrasing fhe imporfanf poinfs fhe speaker made. The 
speaker was insfrucfed fo make sure fhe respondenf undersfood how people 
in his/her counfry would address an oufsider in English, for example, af 
infemafional meefings bofh inside and oufside his/her counfry. 

Bofh speakers and respondenfs were fold fhaf fhe language in fhe recording 
session was fo be informal buf real. Thai is, fhey were fo speak fo each ofher as 
peers in an informal sifuafion; fhey were nof fo prefend fhaf fhey were ofher 
people or fhaf fhe seffing was anofher place. They were fo recognize and 
accepf fhe facf fhaf fhey were two people in a recording studio at the East- 
West Center in Honolulu. They were instructed that the conversation should 
stop once the speaker was satisfied fhaf fhe respondenf undersfood whaf fhe 
speaker had said abouf fhe fopic. The inferacfors were fold fhaf fhey could 
make nofes buf fhaf neifher was fo read direcfly from fhe nofes. The sessions 
were unrehearsed, and lasfed from 20 fo 40 minufes. The fapes of fhese ses¬ 
sions were edifed down fo fen minufes of conversation which could be used as 
maferial for fhe comprehensibilify and inferprefabilify fesfs. 

Eor fhe infelligibilify fesf, fhe subjecfs heard a parf of fhe conversafion which 
was nof used as parf of fhe edifed fen-minufe presenfafion. This was done 
so fhaf fhe subjecfs would nof hear any parf of fhe conversafion fwice. 
In addition fo fhe conversafions wifh speakers of fhe nine nafional varieties 
menfioned above, one fape involving a speaker from Burma and a respond¬ 
enf from Thailand was also made fo use in a demonsfrafion of fhe fesfing 
procedure for all fhree subjecf groups. 

Alfhough no formal affempf was made fo evaluafe fhe difficulfy level of fhe 
inferacfions, all were judged fo be approximafely equal in fhaf (1) bofh speaker 
and respondenf were fully proficienf in English and believed fhemselves fo 
be educafed speakers of fheir nafional variefy of English, (2) each person spoke 
clearly, and (3) fhe number of embedded senfences and fhe speed of delivery 
were approximafely fhe same for all inferacfions. Of course, fhe seffing and 
fopic were always fhe same, and fechnical jargon was never used. In each case, 
if fhe speaker was male fhe respondenf was female, and vice versa, so fhaf on 
each fape bofh sexes were represenfed. 
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Three types of test questions were developed. A cloze procedure was used 
to test intelligibility (word/utterance recognition). Multiple-choice questions 
were written to test comprehensibility (word/utterance meaning). Subjects 
were asked to paraphrase a small portion of the conversation they had heard 
in order to test their level of interpretability (meaning behind word/utter- 
ance). The test questions and directions were recorded by the same speaker. 

3.2 The tests 

Each testing session began with the researcher saying to each of the three 
subject groups that he was doing a study on the degrees of understanding of 
different national varieties of English and that he appreciated the subjects' 
willingness to cooperate. They were assured that the results of the tests would 
have no effect on their academic work, but they were encouraged to do their 
best. The trial test was introduced, and the subjects were told that they could 
ask any question about the procedure during the sample test. 

Each subject group then listened to the tape about forms of address in 
Burma and filled out the sample test items for the cloze procedure {intelligibil¬ 
ity), multiple choice test {comprehensibility), and paraphrasing {interpretability). 
After the sample test, the subjects filled out the more subjective questiormaire 
(see Appendix), and they had the opportunity to ask questions about it. 
On that form, they were asked to state such things as (1) how easy/ difficult it 
was for them to understand the speaker and respondent; (2) how much of the 
total conversation they had understood; (3) the nationalities of the speaker 
and the respondent; and (4) the English proficiency level of the speaker and 
the respondent. 

Subjects then went on to the test proper. Eor each of the five paired record¬ 
ings, each subject group first listened to the ten-minute conversation, with the 
respondent asking questions and paraphrasing the important points. At the 
end of each conversation, the subjects were given a test which consisted of (1) 
a cloze procedure of a passage with ten blanks (one at every seventh word) to 
be filled in as they listened, phrase by phrase, to a part of the original, longer 
conversation that they had not heard before; (2) three multiple-choice ques¬ 
tions based on the ten-minute conversation that they had heard; and (3) three 
phrases taken from the ten-minute interaction they were to paraphrase accord¬ 
ing to their interpretation of the meanings of the phrases in the conversation. 
This system was followed for each of the five paired recordings. That is, (1) the 
subjects heard a tape about a country; (2) the subjects were tested on that 
country; (3) the subjects heard the next tape about another country; (4) the 
subjects were tested on that country. This continued until all five paired 
recordings had been heard and tested. The order of the five pairs of taped 
conversations was different for each subject group, to insure that any practice 
effect was balanced across varieties. 

All of the tests to the three subject groups were administered on separate 
days within a two-month period (October and November 1986). Identical 
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playback equipment was used for each group, always in quiet surroundings. 
The tests were all graded by the same individual within a few days after they 
were completed and given to the researcher for analysis. 

3.3 Results and discussion 

Tables 24.1, 24.2, and 24.3 present the tabulated results of the three parts of the 
test for each of the three groups. The speakers that the subjects heard are listed 
in alphabetical order (with respondents in parentheses) by country on the left 
side of each table. In each case, the percentage listed is the percentage of 
subjects in that group which answered 60 percent or more of the test items 
correctly. For example, from Table 24.1 we learn that, when listening to the 
speaker from the United Kingdom interacting with her respondent from Papua 
New Guinea, 70 percent of the non-native subjects got 60 percent or more of 
the intelligibility test items correct, whereas 100 percent of the native-speaker 
subjects and 100 percent of the mixed subjects got 60 percent or more of the 
intelligibility items correct. 

The results tabulated in Tables 24.1, 24.2, and 24.3 show that all three subject 
groups did best on the test of intelligibility. All of the native subjects, all of the 
mixed subjects, and 92 percent of the non-native subjects got 60 percent or 
more of the intelligibility test items correct. It appears that all of the inter¬ 
actions were highly intelligible to the three subject groups, but that the most 
intelligible were those with the speakers from Japan (respondent from China), 
India (respondent from the Philippines), and the United States (respondent 
from Indonesia). The pair with the speaker from China and respondent from 


Table 24.1 Intelligibility: subjects scoring 60 percent and above (NNS = non-native 
speaker; NS = native speaker) 


Speaker 

(respandent) 

NNS: 10, 
all fram 
Japan 

NS: 10, all 
fram US 

Mixed: 9 (1 NS 
and 8 NNS, 
each fram a 
different 
cauntry) 

Average % 

China (Taiwan) 

90 

100 

100 

97 

India (Philippines) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Japan (China) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

United Kingdom 

70 

100 

100 

90 

(Papua New 

Guinea) 

United States 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(Indonesia) 

Average 

92 

100 

100 
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Table 24.2 Comprehensibility: subjects 

scoring 60 percent and above 


Speaker 

(respondent) 

NNS (10) 

NS (10) 

Mixed (9) 

Average % 

China (Taiwan) 

40 

80 

60 

60 

India (Philippines) 

40 

90 

60 

63 

Japan (China) 

80 

80 

70 

77 

United Kingdom 

90 

100 

100 

97 

(Papua New Guinea) 

United States 

60 

60 

60 

60 

(Indonesia) 

Average 

62 

82 

70 


Table 24.3 Interpretability: subjects scoring 60 percent and above 


Speaker 

NNS (10) 

NS (10) 

Mixed (9) 

Average % 

China (Taiwan) 

40 

60 

89 

63 

India (Philippines) 

10 

40 

78 

43 

Japan (China) 

40 

60 

89 

63 

United Kingdom 

10 

50 

89 

50 

(Papua New Guinea) 

United States 

30 

40 

100 

57 

(Indonesia) 

Average 

26 

50 

89 



Taiwan and the pair with the speaker from the United Kingdom and respond¬ 
ent from Papua New Guinea were rafed as somewhaf less infelligible across 
fhe groups. Language proficiency may have made a difference in fhe resulfs 
of fhe infelligibilify fesf, buf being a nafive speaker was nof shown fo be a 
deciding facfor, since fhe mixed group - wifh eighf non-nafives and one nafive 
speaker - performed equally well on fhe fesf. 

Table 24.2, concerning comprehensibilify (word/utterance meaning), shows 
fhaf fhe averages for all fhree groups were lower; 62 percenf of fhe non-nafive 
subjecfs, 82 percenf of fhe nafive subjecfs, and 70 percenf of fhe mixed subjecfs 
gof 60 percenf or more of fhe comprehensibilify fesf ifems. The speaker from 
fhe Unifed Kingdom and her respondenf from Papua New Guinea were fhe 
mosf comprehensible, wifh 90 percenf of fhe non-nafive group getting 60 per¬ 
cenf or more of fhe fesf ifems correcf, and all of fhe nafive group and all of 
fhe mixed group doing fhe same. This is inferesfing, because fhis is fhe pair 
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that was the least intelligible. This result shows that, as demonstrated in the 
Australian-Turkish example above, the components of overall intelligibility or 
understanding are not necessarily dependent on one another in any specific 
case. If is also nofeworfhy fhaf fhe Japanese speaker wifh fhe Chinese respond- 
enf was fhe second mosf comprehensible pair, wifh fhe pairs from India- 
Philippines, US-Indonesia, and China-Taiwan being rafed abouf equally in 
difficulfy for comprehensibilify. 

A priori, all of fhe subjecf groups mighf have been expecfed fo comprehend 
fhe fapes abouf forms of address in fhe Unifed Sfafes and fhe one abouf forms 
of address in fhe Unifed Kingdom more easily fhan fhe ofhers because all fhe 
non-nafive members of each group had sfudied English for af leasf fen years 
and had learned a greaf deal of culfural informafion abouf bofh counfries. In 
ofher words, fhey knew fhe fopic and were also somewhaf familiar wifh each 
of fhese Irmer-Circle speech variefies. The Japanese group and fhe American 
group were expecfed fo comprehend fhe fapes abouf forms of address in fheir 
respective counfries more easily, since obviously fhey knew fhe informafion 
upon which fhe fesf for fheir counfry was based. A possible reason why fhe 
subjecfs failed fo do fhis is fhaf, alfhough new informafion was given on each 
fape, fhe general fopic was fhe same. This may explain why familiarify wifh 
fopic was nof a major factor in fhe subjecfs' abilify fo comprehend fhe infer- 
acfions. If fhe topics had been Noh fheafer, nuclear physics, or anyfhing 
else besides forms of address, fhe effecfs of familiarify wifh fhe fopic mighf 
have been greafer. 

Examinafion of fhe subjective quesfiormaires for each pair of inferacfors 
broughf ouf ofher informafion which offered anofher possible explanation for 
fhe surprising lack of effecf of fopic-familiarify. In bofh cases dealing wifh 
fhe American and Japanese subjecfs lisfening fo a speaker from fheir counfry 
inferacfing wifh a respondenf from anofher counfry, fhe responses of fhe 
subjecfs fo fhe respondenfs may have been a factor. All of fhe nafive-speaker 
subjecfs (i.e., fhe Americans) responded fhaf fhey could easily undersfand fhe 
American speaker, buf only 30 percenf said fhaf fhey could easily undersfand 
fhe respondenf, who was from Indonesia. Sixfy percenf of fhe non-nafive group 
(i.e., fhe Japanese) responded fhaf fhey could easily undersfand fhe Japanese 
speaker, buf 70 percenf said fhaf fhey had some difficulfy wifh fhe respondenf, 
who was from China. Their difficulfy in undersfanding fhe respondenf (e.g., 
"accenf foo heavy") may have caused fhem comprehensibilify problems wifh 
fhe overall conversation. 

Table 24.3 provides some furfher insighfful informafion. If is evidenf fhaf 
fhe mixed subjecfs (one nafive and eighf non-nafives, each from a differenf 
counfry) who had fhe greafesf familiarify wifh differenf speech variefies were 
besf able fo inferpref correcfly fhe inferacfions of fhe five pairs of infer¬ 
acfors. Twenfy-six percenf of fhe non-nafive speakers, 50 percenf of fhe nafive 
speakers, and 89 percenf of fhe mixed subjecfs were correcf on 60 percenf or 
more of fhe inferprefabilify fesf items. The mixed subjecf group was beffer on 
all five pairs fhan were fhe nafive or non-nafive subjecf groups. This is an 
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important finding, which shows that interpretability is at the core of communica- 
fion and is more imporfanf fhan mere infelligibilify or even comprehensibilify. 

This parf of fhe sfudy offers supporfing evidence fhaf familiarify wifh 
several differenf English varieties makes if easier fo inferpref cross-culfural 
communicafion in English. No doubf fhis facilify is influenced by fhe facf fhaf 
familiarify wifh differenf speech variefies also involves an awareness of cul- 
fural differences and some knowledge of various specific culfures. This is nof 
fo say fhaf proficiency in fhe language ifself is unimporfanf; fhe mixed group 
was fully fluenf in English, alfhough nof af fhe native-speaker level, excepf for 
one person. Additional evidence fhaf proficiency is imporfanf is fhe facf fhaf 
fhe native-speaker subjecf group was better af inferprefing all five inferacfions 
fhan was fhe less proficienf non-nafive subjecf group. The non-nafive and 
nafive subjecf groups found fhe China-Taiwan and fhe Japan-China pairs 
easiesf fo inferpref, and all fhree subjecf groups found fhe India-Philippines 
pair fhe mosf difficulf fo inferpref. Only fhe mixed group found fhe US- 
Indonesia pair fhe easiesf fo inferpref, perhaps because fhe mixed-group 
members were fhe only ones familiar wifh many variefies of English. The 
nafive-speaker group and fhe non-nafive-speaker group were nof familiar 
wifh fhe Indonesian speech variefy, and fhis may have been a factor in fheir 
inabilify fo inferpref fhe US-Indonesia inferacfion correcfly. 

Ofher responses from fhe subjective quesfionnaires were also of inferesf. 
Table 24.4 shows fhe percenfage of each subjecf group fhaf fhoughf fhey 
undersfood 60 percenf or more of fhe conversafions befween fhe five sefs of 
inferacfors. The mixed group of subjecfs, who were mosf familiar wifh differ¬ 
enf nafional variefies of English, had fhe mosf confidence in fheir abilify fo 
undersfand fhe conversafions. All of fhe nafive-speaker subjecf group fhoughf 
fhey undersfood fhe US-Indonesia pair, and 90 percenf of fhe non-nafive sub¬ 
jecf group (i.e., fhe Japanese) fhoughf fhaf fhey undersfood fhe Japan-China 
pair. Eamiliarify wifh fopic and familiarify wifh af leasf one of fhe speech 
variefies being used in a conversafion apparenfly cause listeners fo believe 
fhaf fhey undersfand mosf of whaf fhey hear. 


Table 24.4 Percentage of subject groups that thought they understood 60 percent or 
more of the conversations between the five sets of interactors 


Speaker (respandent) 

NNS (10) 

NS (10) 

Mixed (9) 

China (Taiwan) 

30 

100 

100 

India (Philippines) 

10 

90 

100 

Japan (China) 

90 

90 

100 

United Kingdom (Papua 

30 

90 

100 

New Guinea) 

United States (Indonesia) 

40 

100 

100 
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Table 24.5 Percentage of subjects making accurate 
the pairs in the conversations 

guesses as 

to the nationalities of 

Speaker (respandent) 

NNS (10) 

NS (10) 

Mixed (9) 

China 

50 

100 

100 

(Taiwan)* 

70 

60 

100 

India 

20 

90 

100 

(Philippines)* 

60 

100 

100 

Japan 

90 

100 

100 

(China)* 

80 

100 

100 

United Kingdom 

70 

70 

89 

(Papua New Guinea)* 

10 

20 

100 

United States 

90 

80 

100 

(Indonesia)* 

0 

0 

10 

* The country of origin was actually 

mentioned on the tape. 




Table 24.5 shows the percentages of subjects making accurate guesses as 
to the nationalities of fhe pairs of speakers in fhe conversafions. Again, fhe 
mixed subjecf group was besf, followed by fhe native-speaker group and fhe 
non-nafive speakers. 

if was surprising, however, fhaf even fhough five of fhe fen inferacfors on 
fhe fapes idenfified fhemselves as nafionals of a parficular counfry, only fhe 
mixed group idenfified fheir nationalities accurafely. (If was nof surprising 
fhaf few subjecfs recognized fhe Indonesian speaker, since fhey had been 
exposed fo so few Indonesians. If would almosf cerfainly have been fhe same 
for fhe person from Papua New Guinea if he had nof idenfified himself.) 
Anofher surprise was fhaf fhe native-speaker subjecf group was nof as able fo 
correcfly idenfify fheir fellow American as fhe non-nafive group or fhe mixed 
group was. The native-speaker subjecfs were beffer able fo idenfify fhe nafion- 
alifies of fhe inferacfors from China, Japan, India, and fhe Philippines fhan 
fhey were fhe speaker from fhe Unifed Sfafes. The non-nafive subjecf group 
idenfified fhe speakers from Japan mosf easily and idenfified speakers from 
fhe Unifed Sfafes more easily fhan fhey did speakers from fhe Unifed King¬ 
dom. Nafive speakers of English may be surprised fo learn of fhe nafive- 
speaker subjecf group's low percenfage of accuracy, and non-nafive speakers 
may be equally surprised fo see fhe non-nafive subjecf group's high degree of 
accuracy. The mixed subjecf group did well and, excepf for fhe Indonesian 
respondenf, seemed confidenf in fheir responses. Speakers from all Circles of 
English perhaps will be surprised fhaf fhe mixed group did nof guess fhe 
Brifish person's nafionalify wifh greafer accuracy. 
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Responses to two other items on the questiormaire deserve comment. The 
questions dealt with the subjects' perceptions of the interactors' level of educa- 
fion and proficiency in English. The quesfions were idenfical excepf fhaf number 
7 was abouf fhe presenfer and number 8 was abouf fhe respondenf (see 
Appendix). The question was, "Based on whaf you heard, if seems fhaf fhe 
presenfer/respondenf is (check as many as you wish): highly educafed/ 
educafed/nof well educafed/a native English speaker/a non-nafive English 
speaker/a speaker of Sfandard English/a speaker of non-Sfandard English." 

Table 24.6 gives fhe fabulafed resulfs. Eirsf, a greaf majorify of fhe subjecfs 
perceived fhe inferacfors fo be in one of fhe fop fwo cafegories, educafed or 
highly educafed. A small percenfage (10%) of fhe non-nafive-speaker subjecfs 
fhoughf fhe speaker from India was nof well educafed, and an equally small 
percenfage (10%) of fhe native-speaker subjecfs fhoughf fhe respondenfs from 
Papua New Guinea and Indonesia were nof well educafed. Subjecfs in fhe 
mixed group fhoughf all of fhe speakers and respondenfs were highly edu¬ 
cafed or educafed. 

Second, all fhree subjecf groups did well in correcfly idenfifying fhe 
inferacfors as native or non-nafive English speakers. The majorify were accur- 
afe in every case excepf one: 60 percenf of fhe nafive-speaker subjecfs guessed 
fhaf fhe respondenf from Papua New Guinea was a native speaker of English. 
In spife of fhis, fhe nafive-speaker group was able fo label correcfly more of 
fhe inferacfors as nafive or non-nafive fhan eifher of fhe ofher fwo subjecf 
groups, wifh fhe mixed group a close second. 

Whaf is mosf inferesfing abouf Table 24.6 is fhe final listing, which concerns 
fhe subjecfs' percepfions abouf whefher fhe inferacfors were using Sfandard 
or non-Sfandard English. Mosf of fhe nafive-speaker subjecf group and fhe 
non-nafive-speaker subjecf group fhoughf fhaf everyone fhey heard used 
Sfandard English. The only exceptions were fhe speakers from India and 
Japan. Eiffy percenf of fhe non-nafive subjecf group fhoughf fhe speaker from 
India used non-Sfandard English. The nafive-speaker subjecf group was equally 
divided abouf fhe speakers from India and Japan in fhaf 40 percenf fhoughf 
fhey used Sfandard English and 40 percenf fhoughf fhey used non-Sfandard. If 
is hearfening, from fhe world Englishes perspective, fo learn fhaf many nafive 
and non-nafive speakers of English would label mosf educafed speakers of 
non-nafive English as users of Sfandard English. The mixed subjecf group was 
more crifical and seemed fo have a sfricfer criferion for Sfandard English: 33 
percenf of fhis group fhoughf fhaf fhe speaker from fhe Unifed Sfafes used 
non-Sfandard English. One mighf assume fhaf many non-nafive speakers 
and cerfainly mosf nafive speakers would label people who were clearly non- 
nafive users as speakers of non-Sfandard English. If seems clear, however, 
fhaf non-nafive English speakers need nof be indisfinguishable from nafive 
speakers in order fo be judged as using Sfandard English. 

These resulfs easily supporf fhe inferprefafion fhaf if is possible for Sfandard 
English fo be spoken wifh many differenf accenfs. This is one of fhe very 
posifive resulfs of fhe vasf spread of English across fhe globe. 




Table 24.6 Subjects' perceptions of interactors' level of education and proficiency in 
English 


Countries of 
interactors 

HE/E/NWE 

% 

NS/NNS 

% 

SE/NSE 

% 

NNS (10): 

China 

50/50/0 

20/80 

50/10* 

Taiwan 

30/70/0 

10/70* 

50/20* 

India 

30/60/10 

0/100 

30/50* 

Philippines 

50/50/0 

30/70 

50/30* 

Japan 

40/60/0 

20/70* 

60/30* 

China 

40/60/0 

10/90 

80/0* 

United Kingdom 

40/60/0 

70/20* 

50/30* 

Papua New Guinea 

50/40/0* 

40/50* 

40/20* 

United States 

50/50/0 

80/20 

70/20* 

Indonesia 

10/90/0 

40/60 

50/30* 

NS (10): 

China 

70/30/0 

0/100 

70/10* 

Taiwan 

40/60/0 

30/70 

50/20* 

India 

10/90/0 

20/80 

40/40* 

Philippines 

10/90/0 

0/100 

50/30* 

Japan 

10/90/0 

0/100 

40/40* 

China 

0/100/0 

0/100 

70/10* 

United Kingdom 

50/50/0 

90/10 

70/0* 

Papua New Guinea 

20/70/10 

60/40 

60/20* 

United States 

40/40/0* 

100/0 

80/0* 

Indonesia 

20/60/10* 

20/80 

60/30* 

Mixed (9): 

China 

67/33/0 

0/100 

78/22 

Taiwan 

33/67/0 

0/100 

22/78 

India 

56/44/0 

33/67 

67/33 

Philippines 

56/44/0 

22/78 

67/33 

Japan 

11/89/0 

0/100 

11/89 

China 

22/78/0 

0/100 

50/50 

United Kingdom 

56/44/0 

89/11 

89/11 

Papua New Guinea 

22/78/0 

33/67 

33/67 

United States 

44/56/0 

78/22 

67/33 

Indonesia 

11/89/0 

11/89 

11/89 


Key: HE = Highly educated; NNS = Non-native speaker of English; E = Educated; SE = 
Standard English; NWE = Not well educated; NSE = Non-Standard English; NS = Native 
speaker of English; * = Some subjects did not reply. 
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4 Conclusion 

In order to determine whether the spread of English is creating greater prob¬ 
lems of undersfanding across culfures, fhis sfudy was done wifh fhree fypes 
of subjecf groups (non-nafive, native, and mixed) involving nine differenf 
nafional variefies. Undersfanding was divided info fhree elemenfs: infelligib- 
ilify, comprehensibilify, and inferprefabilify. Evidence supporfs fhe posifion 
fhaf fhere are major differences befween infelligibilify, comprehensibilify, 
and inferprefabilify as defined in fhe sfudy. Infelligibilify (word/utterance 
recognition) is easier fhan comprehensibilify (word/ufferance meaning) or 
inferprefabilify (meaning behind word/ufferance). Being able fo do well wifh 
one componenf does nof ensure fhaf one will do well wifh fhe ofhers. Having 
familiarify wifh fhe information presenfed did nof seem fo affecf any of fhe 
fhree groups, buf fhose subjecfs having a greafer familiarify wifh differenf 
variefies of English performed better on fhe fesfs of inferprefabilify fhan did 
fhose who lacked such familiarify. Being familiar wifh topic and speech vari- 
efy did affecf fhe subjecfs' self-percepfions of how well fhey had understood. 
Language proficiency does influence infelligibilify, comprehensibilify, and 
inferprefabilify, buf if seems fo be mosf imporfanf for comprehensibilify. If is a 
sfriking resulf of fhis investigation fhaf native speakers (from Brifain and fhe 
Unifed Sfafes) were not found fo be fhe mosf easily understood, nor were fhey, 
as subjecfs, fhe besf able fo undersfand fhe differenf variefies of English. Thus, 
being a nafive speaker does nof seem fo be as imporfanf as being fluenf in 
English and familiar wifh several differenf nafional variefies. These resulfs 
indicate fhaf fhe increasing number of variefies of English need nof increase 
fhe problems of undersfanding across culfures, if users of English develop 
some familiarify wifh fhem. 

Infelligibilify has been a paradigmatic area of argumenf for fhose con¬ 
cerned abouf fhe cross-variefy accepfabilify of variefies of English since before 
fhe days of fhe term and concepf of world Englishes. When Outer- and 
Expanding-Circle variefies (as we now fhink of fhem) are observed by some 
commenfafors in fhe Inner Circle, such as Quirk (1985), fo cife a well-known 
exemplar, concerns abouf imperfecf learning are raised, and give rise fo appeals 
fo "inferlanguage" and fhe righteousness of models. When fhose variefies are 
under scrutiny by some people, including policy-makers, teachers and lin- 
guisfs, in fheir own Circles, similar apprehensions may arise: "Is our English 
serviceable enough for inferacfion in a world markef?" (see, e.g., Bansal, 1969 
and Nihalani, Tongue, and Hosali, 1979). The work presenfed here shows fhaf 
fhe rash response of affempfing fo teach and learn an Inner-Circle variefy in 
fhe Oufer and Expanding Circles is, besides being a losing proposifion, nof a 
cogenf answer, since nof even all Inner-Circle variefies of English are mufually 
intelligible wifh one anofher. More research of fhe kind reporfed on in fhis 
chapfer and, for example, by van der Waif (2000) is needed, if fhese fheorefical 
and pedagogical questions are fo be directed usefully. Eurfher investigations 
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across varieties within the Inner Circle could help dispel the "us vs. them" 
mindset. And since all the evidence shows that most non-Inner-Circle uses of 
English across the world do not involve Irmer-Circle users, more studies of 
fhose inferacfions will continue fo reveal whaf fhe criferia of infelligibilify 
fruly are. 

See also Chapfers 15, World Englishes Today; 17, Varieties of World 
Englishes; 21, Speaking and Writing in World Englishes; 23, Literary 
Creativity in World Englishes; 25, World Englishes and Culture Wars. 


NOTES 


The core of this chapter is a revised 
version of Smith (1992), used by 
permission. 

1 Although various writers in world 
Englishes, including Ferguson (1982) 


and Paikeday (1985), have presented 
cogent arguments against employing 
the "native/non-native" division, the 
terms are convenient for the exposi¬ 
tion of this presentation, and so we will 
use that distinction in this chapter. 
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Appendix 

Directions: Answer the following questions by putting a check mark (/) in the appro¬ 
priate space provided, according to how you feel about the taped material that you 
have just heard. 

1. Could you understand what the presenter said? 

easily : with some difficulty : with great difficulty : not at all 

2. Could you understand what the respondent said? 

easily : with some difficulty : with great difficulty : not at all 

3. How much of the conversation did you understand? 

90%> : 75%-89% : l%-74% : 50%-60% : 34%-49% : <33% 

4. Did you have difficulty understanding the conversation? 

Yes_No_If Yes, check the appropriate reasons. 

(You may check as many as you wish.) 

_I could not understand the meaning of what was said. 

_One or both speakers spoke too quickly. 

_The accent of the presenter was too heavy. 

_The accent of the respondent was too heavy. 

_Other (please write)_ 

5. What is the presenter's nationality?_ 

6. What is the respondent's nationality?_ 
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7. Based on what you heard, it seems that the presenter is (check as many as you 
wish): 

highly educated_educated_not well educated_ 

a native English speaker_ a non-native English speaker_ 

a speaker of Standard English_a speaker of non-Standard English_ 

8. Based on what you heard, it seems that the respondent is (check as many as you 
wish): 

highly educated_educated_not well educated_ 

a native English speaker_ a non-native English speaker_ 

a speaker of Standard English_a speaker of non-Standard English_ 
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25 World Englishes and 
Culture Wars 


BRAJ B. KACHRU 


1 Introduction 

This chapter addresses two issues that continue to be debated internationally 
about the presence of the English language in the global context: one of cel- 
ebrafion and friumphalism, and fhe ofher of fhe use of fhe language as parf of 
fhe arsenal in whaf have been fermed civilizafional "culfure wars." 

The spread of English is characferized in subfle and sometimes nof-so-subfle 
fones as a friumphalisfic march of fhe language, fhaf has gained global 
currency over ofher major languages (see, e.g., Crysfal, 1997, and lafer, and for 
anofher perspecfive, see Kachru, 1986 and 2005). If is now generally recog¬ 
nized fhaf fhe Hydra-like language has many heads, representing diverse 
culfures and linguisfic idenfifies. English represenfs fhe legendary sfafus of 
fhe "Speaking Tree."^ This legend goes back af leasf four millermia, fo fhe 
period of Alexander fhe Greaf. If is said fhaf fhe greaf warrior king was faken 
in India "fo an oracular free which could answer questions in fhe language 
of any [one] who addressed if" (Lannoy, 1971: xxv). 

The free was unmafched, says fhe legend - ifs frunk was made of snakes 
and animal heads, and ifs branches "bore fruif like beaufiful women, who 
sang fhe praises of fhe Sun and Moon," (Larmoy, 1971: xxv). The free acquired 
a special sfafus in fhe Islamic fradifion and in Mughal miniafure paintings, 
and is called in fhaf fradifion fhe Waqwaq Tree - fhe Speaking Tree. The 
Waqwaq Tree is viewed bofh wifh feelings of awe and affracfion, and fhere 
are versions of fhis legend in ofher culfures, foo. The mefaphor of fhe Speak¬ 
ing Tree, fherefore, represenfs bofh fear and celebration, aversion and esfeem, 
and, indeed, agony and ecsfasy (see., e.g., Kachru, 1996c). 

The frunk of fhe English language free - fhe Inner Circle (e.g., fhe UK, fhe 
USA, Ausfralia) - confinues fo evoke reacfions of suspicion, of conspiracies, 
and of misfrusf.^ There confinues fo be a lingering Trojan-horse association 
wifh fhe language and ifs managers, nof only in Asia and Africa, buf even in 
fhe UK and fhe USA. 
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There is, however, another reality that has haltingly, but certainly, emerged 
since the 1950s. After a long and agonizing wait, the branches of fhe Waqwaq 
Tree are bearing delecfable fruif: accessibilify fo a variefy of mefhefic funcfions 
fhrough fhe language, in a shared medium of pluralisfic identifies. If is in fhis 
sense of mulfiplicify and pluralism fhaf English has become a global "access" 
language. Whaf Salman Rushdie says of his much-discussed The Satanic Verses 
(1991[1988]: 394) is acfually frue, by exfension, of world Englishes: fhey sfand 
for "change-by-fusion, change-by-conjoining. If is a love song fo our mongrel 
selves. If acfually is a celebration of syncrefism." 

This fakes me fo fhe firsf parf of fhe fifle - fhe concepf world Englishes? This 
concepf enfails a disfincfion between language as a medium and language as 
a message. The medium refers fo the form of language - ifs phonology, mor¬ 
phology, and synfax - and fhe message embodies fhe funcfions in which 
fhe medium is used. There are, indeed, a variefy of underlying fheorefical, 
funcfional, pragmatic, and mefhodological reasons fhaf demand fhis plural- 
izafion of fhe language - Englishes and nof English (see, e.g., Kachru, 1994b; 
see also Ch'ien, 2004; McArfhur, 1998 and 2001; and Chapfers 15, 17, and 30 
in fhis volume).'* 

The concepf world Englishes, fhen, emphasizes fhe pluricenfricify of fhe 
language and ifs cross-culfural reincamafions. This concepfualizafion abouf 
fhe funcfions and mulfi-idenfifies of English, fherefore, has become a loaded 
weapon for fhose who view fhe spread of fhe language exclusively in ferms of 
fhe celebrafion of fhe Judeo-Chrisfian mantras of fhe language - fhe view fhaf 
fhe "global," "infemafional," and "world" presence of fhe language is essentially 
a victory of whaf is perceived as a monoculfural Western medium, and fhaf 
fhe language is fhe English-using Wesf's weapon in fhe clash of civilizafions.® 
Thaf view, as I will discuss below, does nof represenf fhe currenf global sfafe 
of fhe language or fhe mulfiple idenfifies English has creafed across culfures. 

These discourses of global friumph of fhe language need serious re- 
evaluafion in ferms of funcfional pragmatism - especially fhaf of mulfiple 
canonicify in Englishes, British, Norfh American, African, and Asian, as is 
reflected and discussed in various chapfers in fhis volume. In ofher words, 
whaf we need is a concepfualizafion of world Englishes in a framework of 
pluricenfricify and disfincf culfural canon-formafion. 

The issue of canonicify is critical here, since canons, as Kermode (1979, cited 
in Alfieri, 1990: 22) percepfively reminds us, are essentially "sfrafegic 
consfrucfs by which sociefies mainfain fheir own inferesfs." And canons also 
provide two f 5 q)es of confrol: firsf, in ferms of fhe confrol over fhe fexfs fhaf 
"a culfure fakes seriously," and second, in ferms of fhe aufhorify "over fhe 
mefhods of inferprefafion fhaf esfablish fhe meaning of serious." 

The "loose canons" of English, fo use fhe term of Henry Gafes, Jr. (1992), 
have yef fo acquire fhis confrol, because fhe major paradigms in English 
sfudies - liferary or linguistic - have nof inifiafed any meaningful discussion 
of fhe global presence of English from fhis perspecfive - fhe perspecfive fhaf 
fhe culfural idenfifies and fheir interpretations have also become pluralistic.^ 
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In the discourse on English outside the Inner Circle, reference is frequently 
made to Caliban - both as a symbol and as a metaphor. So now let me bring 
Caliban into this discussion. I shall decontextualize Caliban from ifs ferriforial 
confexfs of colonized human beings in a parf of fhe Wesfern hemisphere. 
Whafever happened on fhaf island symbolizes whaf has happened in fhe 
colonized world, irrespecfive of languages and culfures. In all colonial con¬ 
fexfs, Caliban is assigned a space by confrol and submission. Caliban is fold: 

I pitied thee. 

Took pains to make thee speak, taught thee each 
hour 

One thing or other:. . . 

I endowed thy purposes 

With words that made them known. 

And Caliban answers: 

You taught me language, and my profit on't 
Is I know how to curse. The red plague rid you 
For learning me your language! (Tfee Tempest, I.ii) 

This metaphor, then, is central to these ongoing, vibrant, provocative, and 
often acrimonious debates about the canons which are at the linguistic and 
literary peripheries and continue to be associated with Caliban's curse. The 
users of such canons, as Salman Rushdie warns us, are: 

kept strictly apart, like squabbling children, or sexually incompatible pandas, or, 

perhaps, like imstable, fissile materials whose union might cause explosions. 

(1991: 61) 

The debates about these Calibans' voices, their statuses, and the locations of 
such voices wifhin fhe canonicify of Englishes has become increasingly arficu- 
lafe. The quesfions fhese voices raise in Wesf and Easf Africa, Soufh and Easf 
Asia, in fhe Philippines, and even in fhe USA and UK are nof unrelafed fo fhe 
broader debafe on "opening of fhe borders" and "loose canons." These are 
significanf linguistic, affifudinal, and ideological quesfions. 

When Levine (1996) addressed fhis question of canons, he was essenfially 
providing counfer-argumenfs fo Bloom (1987) and a siring of books by D'Souza 
(1991), Bermeff (1992), and Bernsfein (1994), fo name jusf four aufhors who 
arficulafe a need fo guard fhe borders of fhe Wesfern canon. The concerns 
of Bloom and D'Souza are nof necessarily relafed fo Caliban's unconfrollable 
fongue, nor are fhey direcfly relafed fo my discussion in fhis chapfer. Rafher, 
if is fhe underlying concepfualizafions basic fo fhese fwo approaches, fo canon 
and canonicify, fo language and language "ownership" and identifies, fhaf are 
relevanf here. 
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This, then, takes me to the second part of my title: the ongoing "culture 
wars" of our times and fhe agendas for fhe new millermium. In fhese culfure 
wars, we see fhaf language - fhe English language - is now a major issue. If 
has indeed become a vifal weapon for articulating various posifions and visions. 

The issues in fhis debafe fouch us - all of us - as members of fhe English- 
using speech communifies, irrespecfive of fhe variefy of world Englishes we 
use or fhe speech fellowship of English we identify wifh. These speech fellow¬ 
ships of English cover all fhe confinenfs, all major culfures, and almosf all 
major geographical groups. 

If is in fhaf diverse, cross-culfural sense fhaf English is international. I have 
avoided fhe ferm international language wifh English. The ferm "infemafional" 
used wifh "English" is misleading in more fhan one sense: if signals an 
international English in ferms of accepfance, proficiency, functions, norms, 
pragmafic ufilify, and creafivify. Thaf acfually is far from frue - fhaf is nof fhe 
currenf infemafional functional profile of fhe English language and never was.^ 


2 Cassandras of English 

The English language is now fhe mosf soughf-affer medium for inifiafing and 
accelerating global bilingualism and multilingualism. This crossover across 
borders has broughf various sfrands of hybridify and pluralism fo fhe lan¬ 
guage. The need, fhen, is for fhe reconsfrucfion and refhinking of whaf such 
hybridization and pluralism imply wifh reference fo creafivify in fhe language 
and ifs functions, and our concepfualizafion of fhe presence of English lan¬ 
guage in world confexfs. 

And now, af fhe dawn of a new millermium, fhis reconsfrucfion of English 
has faken several forms, and more Cassandras have appeared on fhe scene, 
wifh fheir messages and visions of fhe doom and decay of English. This soofh- 
sayer's enferprise has developed info a variefy of genres. The Cassandras' 
sociolinguisfic speculafions abouf English are based on whaf fhey see in fheir 
ideological crysfal balls for now, and beyond fhe end of fhe millermium, in 
which English is vigorously being relafed exclusively fo Wesfem civilizafion 
and fo fhe conflicfs in fhe "remaking of world order." In fheir view, fhe major 
concerns abouf fhe English language are varied. I will, however, discuss jusf 
fwo such concerns fo illusfrafe my poinf. 

2.1 Demographic shrinking and decline 

The firsf concern has fo do wifh whaf is perceived by some as fhe demo¬ 
graphic shrinking of fhe English language. This concern is quife confrary fo 
fhe currenf sfafisfical profile of fhe language, and fo fhe increasing worldwide 
percepfion fhaf fhe juggernauf of English is rolling over culfures and lan¬ 
guages - bofh major and minor - across fhe world. One example of Cassandra's 
cry abouf fhe decline of English is provided by Bailey (1987), who argues fhaf: 
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popular journalism, and academic inquiry have all conspired to obscure a 
remarkable basic fact. . . [that] ... English, too, is declining in proportional numbers 
of speakers and in the range of its users. [Emphasis added] 

Bailey's concern for the decline in the numbers of users and the functional 
range of English is based on five phenomena. These are: 

First, the initiatives to "foster multilingualism" in the USA, UK, and 
Australia; 

Second, the efforts - in the USA and internationally - in linking "mother, 
mother tongue, and motherland" as "persuasive arguments" to declare that 
languages other than English will better serve democratic and economic goals" 
(1987: 6); 

Third, the national language policy reversals and reassessments that 
entail shifts toward languages other than English (e.g., in Malaysia, the 
Philippines, and Singapore); 

Fourth, the "cultural resistance to English in East and West Africa; 

And fifth, the increasing "pluricentricity of English": that is, the multiple 
centers in Asia and Africa where the language has developed institutional¬ 
ized norms (see also Bailey, 1996). 

Bailey, of course, is not the first Cassandra of the language and certainly will 
not be the last. The latest articulation of this view comes from Samuel P. 
Huntington, a distinguished Harvard political scientist, in his provocative and 
much-discussed book The Clash of Civilizations and the Remaking of World Order 
(1996a). A more accessible, and somewhat alarming, summary of the book 
appeared in Foreign Affairs (1996b), with the sweet-and-sour title "The West 
unique, not universal." 

The parts that specifically interest me relate to the English language. I do, 
however, share Huntington's broader concern when he says that: 

In recent years Westerners have reassured themselves and irritated others by 
expoimding the notion that the culture of the West is and ought to be the culture 
of the world. (1996b: 28) 

In Huntington's view, as he says, "[tjhis conceit manifests itself in two forms. 
One is the Coca-colonization thesis ... The other has to do with moderniza¬ 
tion." And he believes that: 

Both these project the image of an emerging homogeneous, universally Western 
world - and both are to varying degrees misguided, arrogant, false, and danger¬ 
ous. (p. 28) 

Huntington provides the profiles of speakers of major languages (in terms of 
percentages of the world's population) given in Table 25.1. This profile leads 
him to two conclusions relevant to English: 
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First, "that significant declines occurred in the population of people speak¬ 
ing English, French, German, Russian, and Japanese" (1996a: 60); 

Second, "fhaf a language foreign fo 92 percenf of fhe people in fhe world 
cannof be fhe world's language" (1996a: 60). 


Table 25.1 Speakers of major languages (in percentages) 



1958 

1970 

1980 

1992 

Arabic 

2.7 

2.9 

3.3 

3.5 

Bengali 

2.7 

2.9 

3.2 

3.2 

English 

9.8 

9.1 

8.7 

7.6 

Hindi 

5.2 

5.3 

5.3 

6.4 

Mandarin 

15.6 

16.6 

15.8 

15.2 

Russian 

5.5 

5.6 

6.0 

4.9 

Spanish 

5.0 

5.2 

5.5 

6.1 


2.2 Severing the umbilical cord 

The second concern I will discuss relafes fo yef anofher fype of perceived 
decay - fhe "decay" of fhe language as if is appropriafed by fhe Anglophone 
African and Asian counfries, who are, as if were, severing fheir umbilical 
cords from fhe Irmer Circle, or fhe original nafive-English-speaking coun¬ 
fries, and fhus are making English a culfurally pluralisfic world language. 
This appropriafion, in fhe Cassandras' view, colors fhe language in a variefy 
of ways - linguisfic, liferary, and ideological - rendering if alien fo ifs occidenfal 
"owners." Even worse, fhey believe a hybrid English is becoming insfifufion- 
alized and recognized as a viable vehicle for African and Asian norms for 
linguisfic irmovafion and creafivify. 

Yef anofher expression of fhe concern over fhis phenomenon is an Epilogue 
enfifled "Alice's unvisifed" by Felipe Femandez-Armesfo (1995). In his peep 
info Fufurology, Femandez-Armesfo's regref is fhaf communications have 
been unable fo "homogenize culfure." A mosf "surprising example" of fhis, 
according fo him, is fhaf of fhe English language: 

which, until recently, was widely hailed or feared as the world medium of the 
future; in fact, in defiance of the predicted effects of global broadcasting, the 
English of the English-speaking world is breaking up into mutually unintelligible tongues, 
as happened with Latin in the dark ages. (1995: 730, emphasis added) 

This, for Femandez-Armesfo, is nof a reassuring fufure, and his pessimistic 
inferprefafion of fhe horoscope of English is fhaf: 


Krio, Pidgin, and Negerengels are already imintelligible to speakers of other 
forms of post-English. The street patois of African-American commimities has to 
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be translated for residents of neighbouring streets. The specialized jargon of 
communication on the Internet is a hieratic code, professed to exclude outsiders. 
Copy editors and authors on either side of fhe Atlantic sometimes keenly feel the 
width of the ocean. (1995: 730-1) 

This agony is identical to Bailey's earlier concern when he saw "English 
at its twilight." The metaphor "twilight" is like a double-edged sword which 
can be a harbinger of "bright morning" for fhe English language, or can be 
frighfening and murky fo fhe fower-builders af Babel (1990: 84).® 

One has fo agree, however, wifh Huntington's (1996b: 62) more forfhrighf 
and pragmatically correcf observation when he says fhaf: 

The people who speak English throughout the world also increasingly speak 
different Englishes. English is indigenized and takes on local colorations which 
distinguish it from British or American English and which, at the extreme, make 
these Englishes almost unintelligible one to the other, as is also the case with 
varieties of Chinese. 

That English has been "indigenized" is certainly true; but that "these Englishes" 
have, therefore, become functionally "almost unintelligible one to the other" is 
certainly empirically doubtful (see, e.g.. Smith 1992 and later, see Chapter 24 
in this volume). In terms of functional and pragmatic uses of the English 
language, what actually happens is that English is used effectively for "think¬ 
ing globally," and used, by choice, "to live locally" - thus establishing a prag¬ 
matic link between the two identities - global and local.® 

I do not intend to respond to each point raised by Bailey and Huntington in 
this chapter. One major argument, however, must be addressed here, and that 
is Huntington's assertion that a language which is not used by "92 percent of 
the people" is not entitled to the label world language. 

There are four problems with Huntington's assumption. The first relates to 
the total estimated percentage of English users. Recent estimates of users of 
English worldwide vary from 1 billion to 2 billion. If we take the lower number, 
then out of the 6.5 billion people in the world (United Nation's report, Eebruary 
24, 2005), 18 percent use English. If we take the higher number, the percentage 
of English users jumps to 36 percent. Whichever figure is used, the important 
point is that the users of English in the Outer and Expanding Circles outnum¬ 
ber the users in the Irmer Circle. Huntington does not, for whatever reason, 
address that vital point of global English. This disparity is an unparalleled 
linguistic phenomenon with a number of theoretical, methodological, peda¬ 
gogical, and indeed ideological, implications (see, e.g., Thumboo, 2001). 

The second point is that the demographic profile of English across cul¬ 
tures is distinctly different from that of Mandarin, Hindi, and Spanish (see 
Table 25.1 above) - some of the competing languages listed by Huntington. 
The English language has developed a unique functional range and unpre¬ 
cedented identities on every continent, both in terms of the functional range 
of the medium and its societal depth. In India today, an estimated figure for 
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Table 25.2 Functional domains of English 


Function 

Inner Circle 

Outer Circle 

Expanding Circle 

Access Code 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Advertising 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Corporate trade 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Development 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Government 

+ 

+ 


Linguistic impact 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Literary creativity 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Literary renaissance 

+ 

+ 

+ 

News broadcasting 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Newspapers 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Scientific higher education 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Scientific research 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Social interaction 

+ 

+ 

+ 


English users is about 333 million, and there are over 200 million students 
enrolled in English programs in China.'® It is a reality that the sun has already 
set on the Empire but does not set on the users of English. 

The third point is that Huntington and Bailey - to name just two com¬ 
mentators - do not make a distinction between the comparative functional 
domains of languages and fheir mere numbers of speakers: They do nof rank 
languages eifher in ferms of fheir range of funcfions (whaf one can do wifh 
a language) or in ferms of fheir social penetration (how deep fhe language use 
is in fhe social hierarchy), parficularly in whaf are generally labeled "non- 
nafive" confexfs of fhe English language. 

The funcfional domains of English across fhe Three Circles are as in 
Table 25.2: as menfioned earlier, fhe Irmer Circle represenfs counfries such as 
fhe US, Brifain, and Ausfralia, where English is widely used as a firsf language; 
fhe Oufer Circle represenfs counfries such as India, Nigeria, and Singapore 
where English is insfifufionalized; and fhe Expanding Circle represenfs coun¬ 
fries such as China, Japan, and Korea where fhe diffusion of English has come 
abouf relafively recenfly; however, fhe social accepfabilify and social penefra- 
fion of English is fasf increasing (see, e.g., Kachru, 1992, 2005). 

Now, if we compare fhis overwhelming range and depfh wifh ofher lan¬ 
guages of wider communicafion, e.g.. Mandarin, Hindi, Spanish, Arabic, and 
so on, if will be readily apparenf fhaf no ofher language comes close fo English 
in number of domains of use or in penefrafion fo various social levels. This 
is clearly reflecfed in varieties fhaf have developed wifhin a variefy, as in 
Singapore, Nigeria, and India, fo give jusf fhree examples. 

The fourfh poinf relafes fo fhe life of English in fhe posf-imperial period. 
Bailey, for example, says fhaf in Malaysia, fhe Philippines, and Singapore, 
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there are language policy reassessments toward languages other than English. 
This statement is only partially correct. In fact, the direction of fhe reassessmenfs 
are in favor of English. In Malaysia in fhe 1990s, for example, fhe reversal of 
fhe national pro-Bahasa-Malaysia language policy foward favoring English 
indicafes "compromise over ifs culfural convicfions" {The Economist, January 
15, 1994): 

"There would have been riots over this ten years ago," says Rustum Sani, a 
leading member of the pro-Bahasa lobby . . . Dr. Mahathir, ever the pragmatist, 
has said that English is necessary if the country is to stay competitive. [Emphasis 
added] 

Malaysia's senior educator, Asmah Haji Omar, puts this pragmatism in the 
right cultural context when she says: 

Attitudes toward English have changed most significantly among the Malays. 
English is looked at as an entity which can he separated from English culture. This is 
evident in the urging "to learn English but not to ape the Western [meaning Anglo- 
American] culture." (Omar, 1996: 532, emphasis added) 

In fhe Republic of Singapore, English always had fhe sfafus of a dominanf 
language. Now English is gradually being elevafed fo fhe sfafus of first lan¬ 
guage by fhe younger generation. They do nof hesifafe fo consider English 
fheir "mofher fongue" (see Kachru, 2005: 239-343). 

In fhe Philippines, fhe debafe abouf English is also vibranf. A venerable 
English wrifer of fhe Philippines, Prancisco Sionil Jose, says fhaf "English has 
nof colonized us buf we have colonized fhe language," by using if as an 
exponenf of fhe Philippine culfure. There is a new revival, and a fresh 
awakening, abouf fhe use of a liberafed English in fhe Philippines (see 
Baufisfa, 1997 [1996] and Baufisfa and Bolfon, 2004). 

The message here is fhaf sfafisfics and fhe numerical profiles provide some 
indicafors abouf visible language and educational policies buf fell us almosf 
nofhing abouf whaf have been called invisible policies, abouf affifudes, and 
abouf identifies.The invisible frade in and spread of fhe English language is 
exfensive and has developed info a mulfi-billion-dollar indusfry, under fhe 
characferizafion of "fhe ELT Empire" (Bufler, 1996), ELT meaning "English 
Language Teaching." 


3 Medium {Madhyama) vs. Message (Mantra) 

In fhe perceptions ouflined above fhere is an underlpng concern abouf Caliban's 
linguistic curse: fhe way Caliban confexfualizes and recreafes fhe medium. 
In ifs new incamafions, English has become a reperfoire of culfurally specific 
African and Asian messages (mantras). If is frue fhaf fhis disfincfion has exisfed 
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from the pre-imperial period. But now, in the post-imperial period, it is being 
articulated more vigorously. 

The pluralism of the message is partly indicative of crossovers from what is 
perceived as the "center" of English. It is with reference to the center that the 
peripheries traditionally were defined. Formation of pluralism is a shift, then, 
from the Judeo-Christian and Western identities of the English language 
toward its African, Asian, and African American visions. In these multiple 
identities of the language, the pluralism of world Englishes - the madhyama, 
the medium - is shared by us, all of us, as members of the world Englishes 
community. The mantras, the messages and discourses, represent multiple 
identities and contexts and visions. The mantras are diverse, cross-cultural, 
and represent a wide range of conventions. It is precisely in this sense that 
the medium has indeed gained international diffusion; it has broken the 
traditional boundaries associated with the language. 

When we use epithets such as global, international, and universal with Eng¬ 
lish, we are not talking of homogeneity and uniformity. We should not. The 
messages have to be learnt, acquired, absorbed, and appreciated within the 
appropriate cultural contexts of the mantras. The medium provides a variety 
of shifting cultural "grids" through which users gain access to the multiple 
canons of the language: American, British, West African, East African, South 
Asian, East Asian, and so on.^^ 


4 Exponents of Multiple Canonicity 

The multiple canonicity of world Englishes manifests itself in many subtle 
ways: formal and attitudinal, one overlapping with the other, and in turn, 
each contributing to distinct canons with one shared thread - that of the 
medium (mantra). The divergence and crossovers of these varieties of English 
are of the following types: 

1 identification specific to a variety (e.g., Nigerian English, Singaporean English); 

2 acculturation of the variety (e.g., reflection of sociocultural, religious, and 
interactional contexts); 

3 institutionalization of discourse strategies, speech acts, and genres', 

4 recontextualization of icons of identity (e.g., relating creativity to local literary 
and cultural traditions (parampara); and 

5 alteration of textual texture (e.g., by embedding devices of "mixing" etc.). 

In these shifts and crossovers, the boundaries of the center, as embodied in the 
language, are permeable. The periphery increasingly comes into the foregroimd. 

These crossovers result in a reconstruction of the language in "accord with 
our individual ecosystems," as Edwin Thumboo sees it (1985). The attempt 
here is to establish a relationship between formal characteristics of a text 
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- that is, its linguistic texture - and the contexts in which the language that 
constitutes that text functions. 

Such crossovers entail recognition of fhree realifies: 

First, fhaf fhe medium is shared by fwo disfincf f 5 ^es of speech com- 
munifies: fhose fhaf perceive fhemselves as monolingual and fhose fhaf are 
multilingual and multicultural (see secfion 8 below); 

Second, fhaf fhere is a long fradifion of disfincf liferary and/or oral fradi- 
fions and myfhologies associafed wifh fhese communifies; and 

Third, fhaf fhey represenf disfincf reperfoires of sfylisfic and liferary 
creafivify. 


5 Toward a Historiography of Canonicity 

The historiography of canonicify of Englishes in Asia and Africa, indeed in all 
fhe peripheries, has yef fo be wriffen in any serious sense. The peripheries 
have fradifionally been ignored by liferary hisforians. A recenf example of 
such neglecf is The Cambridge History of the English Language, vol. 5, devofed fo 
"English in Brifain and Overseas." The plarming of fhe volume, we are fold, 
began in 1984, and fhe volume was ulfimafely published in 1994. The infro- 
ducfion fells us fhaf: 

It was the notable lack of professional scholarship at the time on the English of 

African countries such as Kenya, Nigeria, Tanzania, and so on ... that led to the 

exclusion of these varieties [from the volume]. (Burchfield, 1994: 4) 

The edifor, fhe lafe Roberf Burchfield, pafronizingly assures us fhaf "fheir fum 
will come one day ..." If is worfh nofing, however, fhaf fhe volume edifed by 
Bailey and Gorlach, published over a decade earlier, in 1982, found no such 
"lack of professional scholarship." Bailey and Gorlach were able fo include 
surveys on English in Easf, Wesf, and Soufh Africa. In fhe same year, in puffing 
fogefher an edifed volume. The Other Tongue, I had no problem in obfaining 
a scholarly survey of fhe Africanization of English and anofher sfudy on 
Kenyan English. The moral seems fo be "seek and you will find." In confrasf, 
fhe don'f-look-and-you-won'f-find affifude is also evidenf in many scholarly 
books mean! fo assess "fhe sfafe of fhe English language." 

One such book in parficular comes fo mind, perhaps because of ifs fifle: The 
State of the Language. This book, edifed by Leonard Michaels and Ghrisfopher 
Ricks, was published in 1988, and had a 1990 edition by fhe same edifors wifh 
fhe names reversed. The lafesf edition, fhe jackef fells us, provides new observa¬ 
tions, objections, angers, bemusements, hilarities, perplexities, revelations, prognostica¬ 
tions, and warnings for the 1990s. The learned edifors apparenfly, however, did 
nof find any aspecfs of English language use in Africa and Asia which would 
characferize fhe sfafe of fhe English language or liferafure in fhese ways. 
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These two volumes, Burchfield (1994) and Michaels and Ricks (1988/1990), 
are the results of projects initiated by the English-Speaking Union, San Francisco, 
and the publication of the 1990 volume was, we are told, "supported by a 
generous grant from the George Frederick Jewett Foundation." The omissions 
made in these volumes are clear indicators of the persistent attitudes toward 
Caliban's creativity (see also Kachru, 1992: 1-15, particularly pp. 2-3, and 
Kachru, 2005, chapters 7 and 8). 

The stirrings for canonicity in world Englishes have a long history. These 
issues of identity and irmovations in creativity are not extensions of the "libera¬ 
tion theology" of the 1960s, resulting in articulation of "liberation linguistics," 
as is sometimes argued in the literature.Nor did this institutionalization 
begin with the "Rushdiesque language" or "Rushdie's technique." In reality, 
the "hybrid form" and "radical linguistic operation" (Langeland, 1996: 16) 
associated with Rushdie follows in the tradition of much earlier linguistic 
innovations and creativity in African and Asian English. 

The earliest conceptualizations of indigenization go back to the 1870s. Later 
reformulations, and more specific characterizations, began after the 1930s. We 
see characterizations of African Englishes in the writings of Nigeria's Chinua 
Achebe, T. M. Aluko, Buchi Emecheta, Amos Tutuola, and, of course, Wole 
Soyinka; in Kenya's Ngugi wa Thiong'o; in Somali's Nurudin Farah; in India's 
Raja Rao, Mulk Raj Anand, Anita Desai, and R. K. Narayan; and in a long list 
of writers from Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, and Sri Lanka. 

In South Asia, the first well-articulated conceptualization of such a cross¬ 
over - linguistic and contextual - was presented in 1937 (published in 1938) 
by Raja Rao, in his novel Kanthapura. However, Rao's was not the first attempt 
to bring the South Asian voice to English. In a novel entitled Bengal Peasant 
Life, published in 1874, Lai Behari Day almost apologetically presents the 
dilemma in contextualizing English in Bengal: 

Gentle reader, allow me here to make one remark. You perceive that Badan and 
Alanga speak better English than most uneducated English peasants; they speak 
almost like educated ladies and gentlemen, without any provincialisms. But how 
could I have avoided this defect in my history? If I had translated their talk into 
the Somersetshire or the Yorkshire dialect, I should have turned them into English, 
and not Bengali, peasants. You will, therefore, please overlook this grave though 
unavoidable fault in this authentic narrative, (cited in B. Kachru, 1982: 368) 


6 Approaches for Redefining Identities 

The shift from the norms of the center has been slow and gradual. And the 
approaches for establishing linguistic and literary identities adopted by each 
writer, in each region, and each linguistic group are not identical. One sees 
several major approaches for establishing local literary and linguistic identities 
for English. 
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6.1 Ritualistic and metaphysical 

In this approach, there is no Caliban's sting, no Caliban saying "You taught 
me language, and my profit on't / Is I know how to curse." 

In Kanthapura, Rao provides five perspecfives fo aufhenficafe fhe crossover 
of English in fhe Soufh Asian confexf in ferms of fhe following: 

1 fhe relationship befween fhe medium (madhyama) and fhe message (mantra); 

2 reconcepfualizafion of fhe confexfual appropriafeness of English as a 
medium of creafivify; 

3 fhe relevance of hybridify and creative vision and irmovafion; 

4 fhe relevance of language variefy, linguistic appropriafeness, and idenfify 
(Thumboo, 1970); 

5 sfylisfic franscreafion, culfural discourse, and fheir relafionships wifh local 
parampard (Kachru, 1998c: 66-7). 

In his offen-cifed "Aufhor's Eoreword" of jusf 461 words, Rao did nof sing 
fhe song of linguisfic liberafion for his irmovafive and nafivized sfyle or his 
Karmadizafion and Sanskrifizafion of English. He argued on fhe basis of 
convergence, cohesion, and assimilafion of fhe language, and fhus broughf 
English wifhin fhe mainsfream of India's linguisfic and culfural fradifions 
- parampard. And in a lafer paper, "The Casfe of English" (Rao, 1978), as I have 
discussed elsewhere (Kachru, 1998c), Rao placed English on fhe same elevafed 
pedesfal of Trufh on which Indians have fradifionally kepf Sanskrif ("The 
Perfecfed Language") for fhousands of years. He said fhaf: 

Truth... is not the monopoly of the Sanskrit language. Truth can use any 
language . .. and so long as the English language is universal, it will always 
remain Indian. 

Rao brings to the discourse on English a certain mystique; he even involves 
the gods in his approach to English: 

We in India welcome everything outlandish and offer it the gods, who taste it 
masticate it, and give it back to us as prasadam ['offerings to the gods returned to 
man sanctified']. When our English will have come to that maturity it might still 
achieve its own nationhood. Till then it will be like Anglo-Norman, neither Erench 
nor English, an historical incident in the growth of culture. 

And Rao responds to India's linguistic chauvinism by declaring English 
"of our casfe, our creed and of our fradifion." This is a subfle and sensif- 
ive way of including fhe language wifhin fhe canon. His sfafemenf has a 
symbolic meaning foo; if is like performing fhe inifiafion, fhe samskdra, of fhe 
English language, and puffing around if fhe symbol of inifiafion, "fhe sacred 
fhread." 
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6.2 Strategic linguistic weapon 

This second approach to English views the colonial medium as a strategic 
"linguistic blade," to be used as an effective weapon and turned back on the 
colonizer. The most passionate and skillful arficulafion of fhis position is by 
Wole Soyinka. Soyinka recognizes fhaf in fhe sociolinguisfic confexf of Africa, 
English plays "unaccusfomed roles" as "a new medium of communication," in 
"a new organic series of mores, social goals, relationships, universal aware¬ 
ness - all of which go info fhe creation of a new culfure." And whaf did fhe 
African people do wifh fhis colonial weapon? Soyinka answers: 

Black people twisted the linguistic blade in the hands of the traditional cultural 
castrator and carved new concepts onto the flesh of white supremacy. (Soyinka, 
1988: 88) 

The result, says Soyinka, is: "the conversion of fhe enslaving medium info an 
insurgenf weapon." The medium now has a message: if is an African message. 
Thus, on fhe African confinenf, fhe English language was puf fo a "revolution¬ 
ary use" by wrifers such as Nkrumah and Nelson Mandela. And, Soyinka 
continues (1988: 88): 

The customary linguistic usage was rejected outright and a new, raw, urgent and 
revolutionary syntax was given to this medium which had become the greatest 
single repository of racist concepts. 

This is a different path than the one adopted by Ngugi, who considers English 
a racist language and abandons the medium (see Ngugi, 1981). 

6.3 Contrastive pragmatism 

The third approach to English was lucidly articulated by Chinua Achebe 
in 1965. Achebe provides a cogent argument for fhe sfylisfic Africanizafion 
and acculfurafion of English by explaining how he approaches fhe use of 
English in a confrasfive way. He compares fhe Africanized and non-Africanized 
versions of creafivify and fhen, confrasfing fhe two sfyles, he argues (Achebe, 
1965): 

the material is the same. But the form of the one is in character [of the Africanized 
style], the other is not. It is largely a matter of instinct but judgment comes into 
it too. 

And Okara (1964: 137) conveys an identical message when he says that: 


from a word, a group of words, a sentence and even a name in any African 
language one can glean the social norms, attitudes and values of a people. 
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Despite their different attitudes and positions on the acculturation of Eng¬ 
lish, fhese fhree approaches converge in fheir underlying unify. In all fhese 
approaches, one fundamenfal motive is shared, and fhaf is fo move away from 
fhe Wesfem canons of power and confrol - away from fhe pufafive confer - 
and design yef anofher pafh for creafivify in Asian and African English, and fo 
use fhe medium for fheir mantra. 

The fradifion of such bilinguals' creafivify is nof new in mulfilingual 
culfures. Crossovers fo anofher medium have been an infegral parf of such 
sociefies, for example in liferary creafivify and in discourses on philosophic, 
episfemological, and religious topics. There has always been yef anofher lan¬ 
guage, yef anofher code, yef anofher sfyle for such universes of discourse: 
Sanskrif for fhree fhousand or more years and Persian after fhe fhirfeenfh 
cenfury in Soufh Asia, and fhe High varieties of dominanf regional languages 
such as Arabic, Greek, Tamil, Bengali, and Kashmiri. The newness is in fhe 
exfension of fhis fradifion of creafivify fo a Western medium - a medium fhaf 
has recenf colonial associations and presumed exfemal centers of power and 
confrol. All fhese approaches are means of working foward redefining fhe 
medium and confexfualizing English in yef ofher socioculfural and linguisfic 
confexfs. 

The mefaphor of Caliban applies fo ofher voices in English - nof only fo 
African and Asian and fo ofher canonicifies and formal experimenfafion. When 
Henry Louis Cafes, Jr. uses fhe ferm "loose canons" he is acfually falking of 
such voices, such canons and of multiple identifies of English. Cafes warns us: 

Cultural pluralism is not, of course, everyone's cup of tea. Vulgar cultural nation¬ 
alists - like Allan Bloom or Leonard Jeffries - correctly identify it as the enemy. 
(1992: xvi) 

And he continues: 

These polemicists thrive on absolute partitions: between "civilization" and 
"barbarism," between "black" and "white," between a thousand versions of Us 
and Them. 

Buf for us - some of us - Gates is reassuring when he says fhaf "[fhe 
polemicisfs] are whisfling in fhe wind." 


7 "The Outward Sign of Inward Fires" 

One mighf fhen ask whaf, in fhis confexf, are fhe outward signs of fhese 
"inward fires"? The liberated creafivify of English in Africa and Asia has 
resulfed in two major responses from fhe Wesf. 

One response views fhis creafivify and sfirrings for canonicify in ideological 
terms as "liberation linguistics" — as loaded "liberation fheology," as menfioned 
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above. The second response considers such creativity to be an indicator of 
what may be called "de-homogenizing creativity" - creativity that is not 
contributing to "homogenizing cultures." To Fernandez-Armesto (1995: 730):^® 

communications seem to be unable to homogenize culture; the most surprising 

example is that of the English language, which, until recently, was widely hailed 

or feared as the world medium of the future. 

In Fernandez-Armesto's view there is only one space for English, and only one 
represenfafion - one culfural definition - of fhe medium (see also Fishman, 
1998-9). 

Thai is nof all. This creafivify and arficulafion of culfural, linguistic, and 
regional identifies is additionally viewed as a "managed and revolutionary shift 
from English to something more local" (Bailey, 1990: 86, emphasis added). If is 
presenfed almosf as a linguisfic conspiracy. In fhis confexf, Bailey gives fhe 
example of Emeka Oreke-Ezigbo, who defends Nigerian Pidgin as: 

a partial, viable, flexible language distilled in the alembic of our native sensibility 

and human experience. (Bailey, 1990: 86) 

This discussion reminds one of fhe recenf confroversy over Ebonics in 
fhe USA, which soon ceased fo be a sociolinguisfic issue and became almosf 
entirely a political issue. In Bailey's view, fhe decay of English has yef anofher 
dimension: he makes a disfincfion befween English for "oufward-looking 
aspirafions" and English for "inward-looking pafriofism." And he mourns 
fhaf "English as a purely menfal insfrumenf of human expression is dying" 
(1990: 86). The concern is abouf local identifies of English - fhe African, 
fhe Asian, and so on - and ifs acculfurafion. These are, fhen, some of fhe 
"language-coming-aparf" h 5 ^ofheses. 

The consfrucfs of liferary creafivify in world Englishes in fhe Oufer Circle 
(particularly in Africa and Asia) in ferms of "de-homogenizing creafivify" and 
"managed and revolufionary shiff" have nof quife abafed. 

In distinguishing befween "fhoroughly developed counfries" and "emer- 
genf economies," Randolph Quirk provides yef anofher defining consfrucf 
againsf whaf he earlier fermed "liberafion linguisfics" (see Kachru, 1994a). 
In his paper "Getting fheir clause info English" (2001), Quirk's concern is 
for ufilifarian functions of English in global confexfs so fhaf if can provide 
"a major service fo all counfries on earfh" (p. 7). In his view: 

it is the people in this vast third world whose need for English is the greatest. 

Their claws must be firmly in it for all the reasons that obtain in rich countries. 

And he elaborates on this assertion that: 


To this end, their medium must be largely standard English - the "largely" 
mitigated by a judicious tincture of the exotic: enough (but only just enough) to 
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engage interest abroad: thus, for example, mammachi, papachi, (Ammu) kutty in 
Arundhati Roy's Booker-Prize novel of 1997. (Quirk, 2001: 7; emphasis added) 

What Quirk proposes for the Outer and Expanding Circles to meet 
these functional ends is "an English as nearly as possible indistinguish¬ 
able from that in the rest of English-speaking commerce and officialdom" 
(p. 7). In 2003, Quirk further elaborates the concept of Standard English when 
he says: 

What is new in this late-twentieth-century movement is the danger, as some 
see it, of an erosion of the very idea of a standard language uniting a polity. 
This is of particular concern insofar as it applies to English-speaking countries, 
because of the world-wide reliance upon English and the concomitant assump¬ 
tion that English has reliable and universally recognized standards, (pp. 13-14) 

Concluding his paper. Quirk emphasizes that: 

if English (or any other language) is to achieve the wide currency, the expressive 
effectiveness, the indisputable comprehensibility, and anything like the sheer 
staying power of Latin, it is the duty of those of us in linguistics to do more than 
just stand back and observe. No one, after all, is better placed to mount rational 
argument (strongly laced with realpolitik) toward the goal of ensuring that a powerful 
Standard English is taught and sustained world-wide. (p. 15, emphasis added) 

And, for yet another perspective on standards and norms of world Englishes, 
see Evelyn Nien-Ming Ch'ien's Weird English (2004), for a voice not identical to 
that of Quirk. The weirdization of English, Ch'ien tells us, is characterized by 
the following features (2004: 11): 

1 Weirding deprives English of its dominance and allows other languages to 
enjoy the same status. 

2 Weird English expresses aesthetic adventurousness at the price of sacrific¬ 
ing rules. 

3 Weird English is derived from non-native English. 

4 The rhythms and structure of orthodox English alone are not enough to 
express the diasporic cultures that speak it. 

In this paradigm we have yet another construct of Englishes for this ongoing 
debate. 

8 The War of Cultures and Canons 

What I have said above provides just an overview of the major strands of the 
ideological and power-related issues that are central to the debates on culture 
wars. But this is just the tip of the proverbial iceberg of world Englishes. There 
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are two other issues that deserve our attention and provide some explanation 
for current attitudes toward Caliban's creativity. 

The first issue concerns our sociolinguistic conceptualization of fhe archi- 
fecfs of fhe canon; our view of who comprises fhe speech communify of 
English, fhe sfrands fhaf consfifufe fhe canon, and our nofion of who can 
inifiafe changes and modifications in fhe canon. In ofher words, fhe quesfions 
are: Whaf esfablishes fhe foundafion of fhe canon? And who are fhe makers 
of fhe canon? If is by answering fhese quesfions in cerfain ways fhaf we 
esfablish fhe ferrifory of canonicify. 

The second issue, of course, relafes fo fhe economics of English - English as 
a commodify, wifh immense value in fhe infemafional language markef. Those 
wifh ownership of fhe commodify wanf fo safeguard if and preserve if in ferms 
of pounds and dollars. 

The sociolinguistic issues relafe fo fhe linguisfic, liferary, and affifudinal 
sacred cows in fhe culfure of fhe speech communify. These affifudes ulfi- 
mafely shape our beliefs abouf whaf consfifufes a harmonious, cohesive, infe- 
grafed, and mofivafed speech communify. In fhe case of English, fhese affifudes 
defermine how we view mulfilingualify or bilingualify, individual and social 
bilingualism, and, indeed, mulfilinguals' liferary creafivify (see Kachru, 1988). 

When we falk of creafivify in world Englishes, parficularly in Asia and 
Africa, we are falking of fhe world of creafivify, in which our concepfs are 
essentially based on various f 5 q)es and levels of hybridify, bofh linguisfic and 
culfural. We are falking of fhe type of hybridify in which African and Asian 
inferculfuralism and linguisfic irmovafions and experimenfafion play a vifal 
role. This type of hybridify is in contiicf wifh fhe fradifional concepfualizafion 
of canons. There seem fo be fhree reasons for being suspicious of fhe acquired 
hybridify of world Englishes. The firsf reason relafes fo fhe type of diversity 
infroduced in fhe fexf by, for example, Asian and African wrifers. The second 
reason is fhe fradifional negative attitudes toward bilingualism and pluralism 
in Wesfem sociefies. The fhird reason, as Lefevere (1990: 24) says, is fhe 
"monolingualizafion of liferary hisfory by Romantic hisforiographers." 

This negafivify foward diversify and bilingualism has been abundanfly 
expressed in earlier research on bilingualism, specifically in fhe USA, fhe 
UK, and Ausfralia.'® These negafive views come from a wide range of social 
scienfisfs and humanisfs, and fhey are expressed in several ways, including 
asserfions such as: 

1 fhaf pluralisfic sociefies are complex and fheir descriptions presenf ex¬ 
planatory complexifies; 

2 fhaf homogeneify and uniformify need fo be emphasized in linguisfic and 
culfural descriptions; 

3 fhaf diversify - social, culfural, and linguisfic - essentially leads fo chaos; 

4 fhaf bilingual groups are marginal and problem generating; 

5 fhaf bi/mulfilingualism refards economic growfh; and 

6 fhaf bilingualism has serious negafive implications for educafional progress. 
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This is indeed a long list of significant problem areas, which have raised 
questions that have resulted in acrimonious debates in the USA and else¬ 
where. I will not go into that digression. One must, however, ask: what are 
the implications of such perceptions regarding bilingualism for our attitudes 
toward bilinguals' creativity? Foster (1970: 7) argues that: 

we have all been brought up to believe that each language has its mystery and its 
soul, and that these are very sacred things, in whose name indeed much blood 
has been shed. 

Lefevere (1990) brings to this discussion yet another perspective, that of the 
monolingualization of literary history as an ideological and identity tool of the 
state. He points out the emphasis by Romantic historiographers on "creating 
'national' literatures preferably as uncontaminated as possible by foreign influ¬ 
ences" (1990: 24; emphasis added). 

In this conceptualization, then, African and Asian creativity is not only 
essentially "contaminated" and contextually "foreign" to the perceived 
tradition of the "Western canon," it is also threatening to that canon. And 
equally crucial to the debates on multilinguals' creativity is the generally held 
view that literary creativity is primarily carried out in one's mother tongue 
- and creativity in another language is an exception, in the sense that it is 
contrary to the norm. This view is not uncommon in the scholarly community. 
Let me give here two examples of such views: one from a social scientist, 
Edward Shills, and the second from a linguist, David Crystal. Shills (1988: 560) 
believes that: 

The national language of literary creation is almost always the language of the 
author's original nationality. 

The exceptions Shills thinks of are: 

Conrad, and, at a lower level, Nabokov and Koestler, Apollonaire and Julien Green. 

Even if we accept his assessment of Nabokov and the others, it is clear that 
Shills did not look beyond Europe. If he had, he might have changed his mind. 
And Crystal (cited in Paikeday, 1985: 66-7), says that: 

it is quite unclear what to make of cases like Nabokov and the others George 
Steiner (Extraterritorial Papers) talks about as having no native language. 

Crystal obviously considers these writers to be "marginal cases." 

The assertions of Shills and Crystal clearly reflect attitudes about 
multilinguals' creativity. The distinction Crystal makes between a native and 
a non-native speaker is based on "the fact that there are some topics that 
they [non-native speakers] are 'comfortable' discussing in their first language. 
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'I couldn't make love in English/ said one man [a non-native speaker] to me." 
In reality, the facts are quite the opposite; creativity in English is no exception 
to multilingual language-users' creativity in many other languages. The list of 
wrifers and fheir languages is long, and such resourcefulness has an impres¬ 
sive fradifion in Soufh and Easf Asia, in Easf and Wesf Africa, and, indeed, 
also in Europe. 

In linguisfic paradigms, foo, bilingualify and bilinguals' creafivify are 
sfill on fhe periphery. Eor example, describing fhe grammars of bilinguals 
is considered exfremely complicafed; fhe emphasis is on homogeneify and 
uniformify. In 1950, Haugen arficulafed fhis concern when, discussing bilin¬ 
gualism in general and fhe bilingual as a person, he said: 

the subject was for many years markedly neglected in this country [the USA], 
and we might say that both popularly and scientifically, bilingualism was in 
disrepute. Just as the bilingual himself often was a marginal personality, so the 
study of his behavior was a marginal scientific pursuit, (p. 272) 

It is true that in recent years we as professionals have begun fo ask ques- 
fions and propose solutions for fhe complex issues concerning fhe forms and 
funcfions of world Englishes, and have done excifing research on various 
aspecfs of hi- and multilingualism. However, we are sfill hesifanf fo cross fhe 
fhreshold and face fhe complexifies of mulfilinguals' language behavior and 
fhe impacf of fhaf dafa on our h 5 q)ofheses and our affifudes. We are relucfanf 
fo modify, reformulafe, revisif, and reassess our favorife paradigms. The resulf 
of fhis affifude disinclinafion is fhe marginalizafion of fhe mulfiple voices 
heard in world Englishes. 


9 Conclusion 

Whaf we see, fhen, is fhaf in creafivify in world Englishes we have "fhe infer- 
play of diverse voices," as Dissanayake pufs if (1989: xvi). We have mulfiple 
culfural visions, discourses, and linguisfic experimenfafion. We have an 
unparalleled mulficulfural resource fhrough one medium wifh many mantras', 
we have fo ask ourselves how fo make use of if. And fhis concern raises 
imporfanf fheorefical, mefhodological, ideological and pedagogical questions. 

In looking af fhe global confexfs of world Englishes, we need a perspective 
of "variousness," as I have argued in fhe confexf of fhe myfhology associafed 
wifh fhe feaching of English (see Kachru, 1995). Perhaps Geerfz (1983: 234) has 
a message for us when, addressing anfhropological researchers, he says fhaf 
"fhe world is a various place" in many ways: 

various between lawyers and anthropologists, various between Muslims and 
Hindus, various between little tradition and great, various between colonial thens 
and nationalist nows ... 
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And, Geertz continues: 

much is to be gained, scientifically and otherwise, by confronting that grand 
actuality rather than wishing it away in a haze of forceless generalities and false 
comforts. 

The need now is to recognize the "variousness" of world Englishes and ask 
the right questions of fhe Speaking Tree. If means seeking answers for fhe 
"curatorial" and "normafive" funcfions of canon, fo use Alfieri's words (1990: 
33). These are fhe fypes of questions we musf ask if we do nof wanf fo 
confinue walling up fhe world visions - including African and Asian - in 
fhis unique culfural and linguistic resource of our fimes, world Englishes. 

As a closing word, I cannof resisf fhe impulse fo quofe once more from fhe 
eminenf American linguisf James H. Sledd (1914-2003), who in one of his lasf 
publications wrote (Sledd, 1993: 275, cited in Kachru, 2005: 256): 

If English, rightly or wrongly, is to remain preeminent among world languages, 
it has to be various. It exists in the minds of ifs multifarious users, and its vari¬ 
eties mark differences among people and their multifarious purposes. Variation 
in English remains, and has indeed increased, despite centuries of effort to stamp 
it out. Its longevity results from its utility. 

That, as I have concluded elsewhere, is indeed the heart of fhe matter. 

See also Chapters 15, World Englishes Today; 17, Varieties of World 
Englishes; 20, Written Language, Standard Language, Global Language; 
21, Speaking and Writing in World Englishes; 22, Genres and Styles in 
World Englishes; 23, Literary Creativity in World Englishes; 29, Colo¬ 
nial/Postcolonial Critique: The Challenge from World Englishes; 30, 
Cultural Studies and Discursive Constructions of World Englishes; 
31, World Englishes and Gender Identities. 


NOTES 


This chapter is a substantially updated 
and expanded version of several points 
discussed in some of my earlier papers, 
particularly Kachru (1994a, 1994b, 1996a, 
1996b). A version of this chapter has 
appeared in Ariels: Departures and 
Returns: Essays for Edwin Thumboo, edited 
by Tong Chee Klong, Anne Fakir, Ban 
Kah Choon, and Robbie B. H. Goh 
(2001), Singapore: Oxford University 
Press. An earlier version was presented 


as a Sir Edward Youde Memorial Fund 
Lecture on November 30, 1998, at the 
University of Hong Kong. 

1 See Kachru (1994b). 

2 See, e.g., Fettes (1991), Fishman et al. 
(1996), Kachru (1996a and 1998a), 
and Piitz (1995). 

3 For a state-of-the-art survey of the 
history and conceptualization of 
world Englishes, and a selected list 
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of annotated references on this topic 
for research and teaching, see 
Kachru (1998a). 

4 See, for example, Bautisfa (1997 
[1996]) for the Asianization of 
English. See also Burchfield (1994), 
Butler (1996), Cheshire (1991), and 
Kachru (1992) for extensive 
references on cross-culfural and 
cross-linguistic functions and 
identities of world Englishes. 

5 If is, of course, an oversimplification 
to use cover terms in combining the 
Judeo-Christian traditions, and to 
claim that Western tradition is 
monolithic and all Western countries 
share one tradition. Taken literally 
or strictly, that would be a broad 
and uninsightful generalization. 

6 See, e.g., Kachru (1996a) for a 
detailed discussion and relevant 
references. 

7 1 believe fhat the much-abused term 
"lingua franca" is also misleading - 
and functionally inappropriate - 
when used for the sociolinguistic 
profile of world Englishes. 1 have 
discussed this point in Kachru 
(1996b). 

8 1 have responded to some of these 
issues in Kachru (1996a). 

9 This observation has been made by 
Indian critic and educator C. D. 
Narasimhaiah (1991: viii). 

10 My earlier figure of over 60 million 
users of English in India is already 
out of date. A survey by India Today, 
Delhi (August 18, 1997), shows that 
"contrary to the [Indian] census 
myth that English is the language of 


a microscopic minority, the poll 
indicates that almost one in every 
three Indians claims to understand 
English, although less than 20 
percent are confident of speaking 
it." 

The estimated population of India 
is 1 billion: There are, then, almost 
333 million Indians who understand 
English, and almost 200 million who 
have some spoken competence in 
the language. India's English-using 
speech community is estimated to 
be numerically equal to the total 
population of fhe USA, the UK, and 
Canada. The total English-using 
populations of India and China add 
up to 533 million. Eor China, see 
Yong and Campbell (1995); see also 
Kachru (1998b). 

11 Eor example, by Edwin Thumboo 
and Anne Fakir in the context of 
Singapore. 

12 Eor further discussion of fhis fopic, 
see papers in Hardgrave (1998). 

13 See discussion in Kachru (1998c). 

14 Eor different perspectives on the 
major issues and attitudes, 
particularly on "liberation 
linguistics," see papers in Tickoo 
(1991, especially section 3). 

15 Note, for example, Fishman's 
concern about "strong regional 
idiosyncrasies that English acquires" 
(emphasis added) in contexts where 
English is used as an additional 
language. 

16 See Kachru (1996a), especially 
section 2, "Paradigm Myopia" 

(p. 242). 
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26 Grammar Wars: 
Seventeenth- and 
Eighteenth-Century 
England 

LINDA C. MITCHELL 


1 Introduction 

Although seventeenth- and eighteenth-century English grammarians claimed 
to be correcting errors in grammar and protecting the language from corrup¬ 
tion, they were in fact positioning themselves on a cultural battlefield, using 
linguisfics fo profesf social issues. As a resulf, English grammar affecfed, 
and was affecfed by, such factors as race and gender. Several major baffles in 
fhese culfural wars will be described. The firsf baffle regards fhe sfafus 
of English vis-a-vis Lafin. Grammarians debafed how successfully Latin 
models could be used fo feach, legifimafe, or sfandardize English, resulting 
in long-lived tensions befween prescripfive and descripfive grammars. A 
second baffle piffed "good grammar" againsf "good writing" as some gram¬ 
marians insisted fhaf all wrifing be grammatically correcf, while ofhers 
emphasized sfyle and eloquence. A prolonged fhird baffle was over fhe nafure 
of "universal grammar." Sevenfeenfh-cenfury grammarians could nof agree 
on a language scheme, whereas eighfeenfh-cenfury grammarians fried insfead 
fo identify universal sysfems fhaf could be applied fo English. In a fourfh 
baffle, grammarians debafed how grammar could regulafe fhe speech and 
fherefore power of such marginal groups as foreigners, women, and fhe 
middle class. 


2 The Status of English vis-a-vis Latin 

By mid-sevenfeenfh cenfury fhe sfafus of English as fhe language of fhe edu¬ 
cated cenfered on af leasf fhree issues: fo learn Lafin or English grammar firsf, 
fo recognize fhe merifs of English, and fo use Lafin fo legitimize English. 
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2.1 Latin or English? 

Grammarians debated whether students should learn Latin or English gram¬ 
mar first. Thomas Farnaby makes a case in the preface of Systema Grammaticum 
(1641) for Lafin fo be faughf in Latin because fhe elemenfs of English models 
are nof fransferable and because bilingual franslafions make schoolboys lazy.^ 
The case for feaching in fhe vernacular mef wifh resisfance by fhose still com¬ 
mitted fo classical learning, such as John Milfon (1669). Still, fhe number of 
grammarians focusing on fhe mofher fongue firsf and Lafin second grew in 
number. Pedagogues argued convincingly fhaf fhe vernacular should be faughf 
as a way fo prepare sfudenfs fo learn Lafin. Againsf fhe pedagogy of Farnaby, 
Charles Hoole sefs up a bilingual fexf in Latine Grammar (1651) wifh English 
models on fhe left side of fhe page and Lafin models on fhe righf side. John 
Wallis fakes fhe position in Grammatica Lingua Anglicanae (1653) fhaf English 
should nof be forced fo conform fo Lafin. He claims fhaf earlier grammarians 
(e.g., Alexander Gill, Logonomia Anglica, 1619 and Ben Jonson, English Gram¬ 
mar, 1640) have sacrificed "undersfanding; for all of fhem have forced our 
fongue too much info fhe paffem of Lafin" (Praefafio). Wallis asks, "Why 
should we infroduce a fictitious and quife foolish collecfion of Cases, Genders, 
Moods and Tenses, wifhouf any need, and for which fhere is no reason in fhe 
basis of fhe language ifself?" (Praefafio). Jeremiah Wharfon in English Grammar 
(1654) mainfains fhaf a sfudenf who learns English grammar firsf and fhen 
fransfers fhe knowledge fo Lafin will be accurafe in bofh languages (p. A5v). 
The use of analogy, or fhe fransfer of knowledge, forms fhe basis of Elisha 
Coles's Syncrisis (1675b) and A. Lane's A Rational and Speedy Method Attaining 
to the Latin Tongue (1695). In fhe eighfeenfh cenfury, grammarians like John 
Clarke and Richard Johnson are still complaining abouf fhe emphasis on Lafin. 

2.2 The merits of English 

Alfhough Lafin was fhe language of fhe educafed in fhe early parf of fhe 
sevenfeenfh cenfury, grammarians confinued fo build fhe credibilify of fhe 
vernacular, especially as national identify was increasingly being defined by 
fhe mofher fongue. George Snell contends in The Right Teaching of Useful Know¬ 
ledge (1649) fhaf knowing English will "bee a verie excellenf and useful skil" 
(p. 28). Even fhough Joseph Aickin acknowledges in English Grammar (1693) 
fhaf rules are nof codified, he mainfains fhaf "in realify fhe English Tongue 
is far more copious fhan [Latin]" (p. A3v). Henry Care disagrees wifh fhe 
assumpfion "fhaf none can wrife frue English, buf such as have been faughf 
Lafine" (1699: Alv). In Tutor to True English (1699) Care argues for learning 
English because when parenfs "fake fheir sons ouf of Lafin school and make 
fhem Apprenfices fo Mechanic Arfs, Shop-keeping, and fhe like, all fheir peffy 
Acquiremenfs vanish fhrough disuse, and quickly forgof" (p. Alv). And fhe 
aufhor of The Pleasing Instructor (1756) complains fhaf grammarians are foo 
dependenf on Lafin models fo teach English. 
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2.3 Latin to standardize English 

Since Latin grammars had been available for centuries, textbook authors nat¬ 
urally copied the grammatical categories of Latin grammarians and applied 
them to English grammar in hopes of bringing consistency to the English 
language. Although Latin models of grammar did not always apply to Eng¬ 
lish, grammarians forced them to fit English an 5 rway. Moreover, the illogical 
practice of forcing models of Latin rules of grammar onto the non-Latinate 
grammar of English has persisted into the twentieth century. A reasonable 
explanation for this logical and illogical use of models may lie in how rigor¬ 
ously they were applied to language. Grammarians in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, for instance, may have applied English models to Latin only when they 
fit. They were not enslaved to forcing rules of English grammar onto Latin 
because Latin was already a codified language, and English models were merely 
a teaching aid to explain Latin grammar. However, when grammarians wanted 
to standardize English, they looked to Latin models as a way to codify gram¬ 
mar rules. George Snell explains in The Right Teaching of Useful Knowledge 
(1649) that grammarians were responsible for getting language to a "fixed and 
immutable state," one that would not go "out of date" (p. 40). He agrees that 
Latin proves useful if one "can applie the Ruels of His Latine Grammar to 
maintain the rights of his English speech" (p. 30). 

By the early eighteenth century, Latin was no longer required to do busi¬ 
ness, and grammarians were rethinking their pedagogy for teaching both Eng¬ 
lish and Latin grammar. Latin instruction did not necessarily mean classical 
studies, and subjects formerly required - like imitation and translation - might 
not be offered at all. English grammar was taught for the purpose of learning 
the vernacular, and Latin models were more frequently used to settle disputes 
over matters of usage. Even though the application of Latin models to English 
was often illogical, and even though the models forced a Germanic language 
into a Latin framework, pedagogues accepted the Latin models of grammar 
more readily than they did the English models.^ By using Latinate forms, 
George Eisher attempts to codify orthography in The New Spelling Book (1700). 
Eisher was characteristic of the grammarians who thought that if they could 
standardize spelling, they could fix the English language and its rules. How¬ 
ever, he discovered that no one could control the many variations of spelling 
in spite of using the most polished of Latin models to arrive at the correct 
forms.^ Richard Brown made a similar attempt in English School Reformed (1701). 
Grammarians had yet to censure specific errors and to formulate rules for 
correctness; moreover, they still had not sorted problems of custom and usage. 
Anxiety over what seemed the uncertain state of English was expressed by 
Jonathan Swift in Proposal for Correcting, Improving, and Ascertaining the English 
Tongue (1712). Richard Johnson rigorously applied the models of Latin, whether 
they fit English or not, in Grammatical Commentaries (1706). 

By the second half of the eighteenth century, Latin models were supporting 
prescriptive English grammar. We do not have to search too far to find examples 
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of the way Latin distorted English grammar. For instance, the centuries-old 
double negative "I don't want nothing" became stigmatized because it did not 
conform to the Latin pattern which would translate "I don't want anything." 
Grammarians declared the double negative incorrect and illiterate. In a Short 
Introduction to English Grammar (1762), prescriptive grammarian Bishop Lowth 
goes back to ancient Latin rules in an attempt to fix the English language. He 
cites the rule using a to be verb: "The Verb to Be has always a Nominative Case 
after it; as, it was 1" (p. 111). Once considered correct for centuries. It's me was 
now considered incorrect since the Latin construction ego sum made use of the 
subject form of the pronoun, ego rather than the object form me. It is an issue 
still hotly debated today. Joseph Priestley, a descriptivist, believed that lan¬ 
guage cannot be fixed. In Rudiments of English Grammar (1761) he writes that 
the "best forms of speech will, in time, establish themselves by their own 
superior excellence" (p. vii). Priestley followed a more liberal practice of rules 
and custom than did Lowth. 

The two centuries were filled with controversy over how to codify and 
standardize the English language. The practice of using Latin models to 
decide rules in English is still done today. 


3 "Good Writing" versus "Good Grammar" 

As school grammars began to include rhetoric in the seventeenth century, 
grammarians debated whether to privilege "correctness" or eloquence and 
style. Some grammars tried to emphasize both grammar and style, such as 
Ralph Johnson's Scholars Guide (1665), Guy Miege's English Grammar (1688), 
and Gharles Gildon's Grammar of the English Tongue (1712). In English Grammar 
(1712) Michael Maittaire admits that "the work is yet but half done" by know¬ 
ing grammar; writing is the other significant part (p. 228). John Gollyer, how¬ 
ever, shocks fellow grammarians when he states in The General Principles of 
Grammar (1735) that it is acceptable to break rules of grammar for the sake of 
good writing: "Sometimes we are obliged to transgress, to avoid the concur¬ 
rence of certain rough words, which will not admit of conjunction, and another 
disposition frequently renders them harmonious" (p. 102). Grammarians 
complained frequently that school grammars had an excess of grammar rules 
and a shortage of writing instruction, but they did not succeed in remedying 
the problem. In A Treatise on Education (1743) James Barclay claims that writing 
will be improved with "rules concerning the justness of expression... the 
force and harmony of certain phrases, the proper meaning of words, their 
cormection one with another, and the necessary skill of placing them all in 
regular order" (p. 66). Barclay, however, privileges grammar when he rules 
out I shall now proceed to examine in favor of I proceed to examine and when he 
recommends getting rid of adverbs like really, indeed, surely, perhaps, at the same 
time (p. 69). 
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Grammarians tried balance grammar and style. In Practical English Grammar 
(1750) Ann Fisher contends that those who learn grammar from rote or custom 
will not so easily be able to transfer fhe knowledge wifh "Propriefy or 
Elegance" (p. iv), yef someone "unacquainfed wifh grammar will be unable 
fo express himself properly" (p. vi). Following a similar philosophy fo 
Fisher, Joseph Priesfley in Rudiments of English-Grammar (1761) includes 
examples of composifion "from our mosf celebrafed wrifers, for fhe exempli¬ 
fication bofh of fhe rules of Grammar, and of fhe Observafions on Sfyle" 
(p. 65). He uses shorf senfences for "illusfrafing fhe fundamenfal rules of 
grammar," and long, complex senfences for showing "particularly fhose in 
which fhe nafural consfrucfion hafh been made fo give place fo fhe harmony 
of sfyle" (p. 65). 

Since grammarians had long argued fhaf learning Latin grammar improved 
composifion, a bond between writing and grammar was already assumed. 
Edward Leedes's More English Examples Turned into Latin (1726) is one of fhe 
firsf publications fo include correction exercises in a grammar fexf. Anofher 
publicafion fo follow fhe practice of bad exercises was Ann Fisher's New 
Grammar (1757). This illogical exercise could hardly have reinforced skills in 
grammar: "Thai no wimen can be handsom by fhe sorses of seafers alone, any 
more fhen she can be wiffey Onley by fhe Help of speach" (p. 131). Bishop 
Roberf Lowfh followed wifh "bad exercises" fo correcf in A Short Introduction 
to English Grammar (1762). Daniel Ferming argues in A New Grammar of the 
English Language (1771) fhaf "examples of bad English ... may have a very bad 
effecf. They are more likely fo perplex a young Scholar, and fo confirm an old 
one in error, fhan fo direcf fhe judgmenf of fhe one, or correcf fhe bad habif of 
fhe ofher" (p. vi). Ferming suggesfs fhaf schoolmasfers fum fo sfudenf writing 
for examples of bad grammar and "false Gonsfrucfion" because sfudenfs will 
"frequenfly err againsf every rule of synfax" (p. vii). Ferming poinfs ouf, "a 
child will attend more carefully fo fhe correcfion of an error made by himself, 
fhan fo fhe correcfion of one made by anofher" (p. vii). "Bad" senfence exer¬ 
cises for Joshua Sfory in Introduction to English Grammar (1783) supporfs one 
view fhaf if sfudenfs saw fhe incorrecf senfence, fhey would remember fhe 
correcf version in bofh fhe written and spoken word. Grammarians have 
yef fo prove whefher correcfing grammar in isolafion will have a direcf cor¬ 
relation fo wrifing. 


4 The Battle for a "Universal Grammar" 

A variefy of schemes for universal language and universal grammar were 
infroduced in fhe sevenfeenfh cenfury. Promofers of fhe schemes argued fhaf 
a common language would also fulfill fhe perceived need of resforing man 
fo pre-Babel times. Grammarians who supporfed a common language in fhe 
sevenfeenfh cenfury argued fhaf if would help fhe spread of religion, promofe 
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commerce in foreign countries, and bring scientists together. Eighteenth- 
century grammarians continued to use the term "universal grammar," but 
elaborate schemes of the seventeenth century became the rational, practical 
grammars of the eighteenth century. 

4.1 Repairing Babel 

At first, grammarians wanted to return to the language of Adam, as it is 
described in the eighth chapter of Genesis when all the earth was "of one 
language and one speech." Some grammarians argued for the merits of such 
languages as Latin, Hebrew, and Chinese, while others maintained that the 
answer to finding a universal grammar was to create an artificial one. In 
creating these languages, grammarians tried to construct what they thought 
would be the most functional system with the least ambiguity. Language plan¬ 
ners insisted that a language be harmonious and that it signify the thing each 
word represented in the natural world. Each word was to incorporate the 
complex and abstract meanings of an idea. All these projects used the same 
grammatical principles, even though they built widely varying models of lan- 
guage.'^ Some of these languages consisted of bizarre numerical combinations, 
difficult musical notes, or confusing symbols.® Borrowing from Descartes's 
theory of innatism, they argued that learning a new language would simply 
be a matter of knowledge recovery. 

Erancis Lodowyck, author of A Common Writing (1647), is credited with the 
first published project of universal character and language. In it, Lodowyck 
creates an artificial language made up of signs, which, he argues, is a hiero- 
glyphical representation of words that people can learn and communicate 
universally. His artificial language attempts to be an "expression or outward 
presentation of the mind" (p. 21). As one would expect, Lodowyck's language 
scheme was not adopted as an international language because his method 
proved to be awkward and impractical. In The Universal Character (1657), Cave 
Beck creates an artificial language, one that is mostly an application of Latinate 
grammar, but based on a numerical system he believed to be superior to other 
symbolic schemes. Beck claims that his scheme can be learned in "two Hours 
space," "be Spoken as well as Written," and will increase communication in 
commerce and religion (pp. A7r-A7v). Beck rejected obtuse, confusing sym¬ 
bols presented by symbolic writing and hierogl 5 ^hs. He instead chose a uni¬ 
versal character of arithmetical numbers, hoping to bring order to his world, 
to simplify language by using symbols that are sequential and universal, and 
also to improve defects in spoken languages (p. A8r). He complains about the 
"evils" of learning Latin, but one might note that he has stayed with the Latin 
tradition in S 5 mtax and with the traditional rules of tenses, moods, and cases 
(p. A7v). As was the case with other universal language proponents. Beck did 
not recognize the inadequacies of his system. 

Some grammarians rejected artificial, nonsense language schemes and chose 
instead a system constructed from "real" character, that is, a system built from 
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elements, symbols, and numbers of an existing language. Language plaimers 
envisioned grammar as an organic entity capable of remaining rational, sens¬ 
ible, and systemized. George Dalgarno and John Wilkins went beyond Beck's 
and Lodowyck's ideas of simply inventing symbols that stood for words. 
Dalgarno and Wilkins viewed language rationally and philosophically, and 
promoted systems that would force order on reality by setting up formulas to 
show shades of meaning. They began by combining meaningful units of char¬ 
acters to create a universal language. Next, they set up categories to organize 
words by genera, species, and specific differences, using properties of the "real 
character" to form letters and words. Dalgarno and Wilkins shared with their 
contemporaries a conviction that if they could symbolize the order of things 
and notions (how the world is organized) in a universal language they would 
have a greater understanding of their world. In Ars Signorum (1661) George 
Dalgamo's scheme may also be viewed as a philosophical language in that he 
sets up a system of classification as a rational means of ordering the universe, 
claiming that his "universal character and new Rational language" is superior 
to other systems of shorthand. Language plarmer John Wilkins approached 
his language scheme in a more scientific marmer than his contemporaries. 
In Essay Towards a Real Character (1668) Wilkins develops a universal char¬ 
acter and philosophical language with more forethought as to the linguistic 
way it worked. He intended to devise a universal language that one could 
use to observe the world and make sense out of it in a theoretical context 
(p. 289).® Wilkins did not recognize that his system was difficult to use 
and that the rigidity of his system did not allow for many changes with the 
passage of time. However, he eventually became known as the father of 
modern linguistics. 

Although these grammarians were trying to invent a language that would 
visually represent the world, they instead created limited worlds. Dalgamo's 
and Wilkins's classifications, for instance, remained symbols of what they called 
reality and did not move beyond superficial categories. Both grammarians had 
intended for their universal language systems to be complete and functional, 
but that did not happen because their characters were not capable of breaking 
down the complex concepts into easily understandable units. Instead, these 
systems confused the listener and frustrated the speaker. Another failure in a 
universal language was Samuel Botley's Maximo in Minimo (1674), a system of 
symbolical characters that proposed to teach the art of memory and simplified 
S 5 mtax.^ Universal language schemes had appeared earlier, but the time was 
ripe in the seventeenth century for them to gain attention. It was also a time to 
prove their inadequacies in practical use. Toward the end of the seventeenth 
century, universal grammar and universal language projects shifted in focus 
to that of comparing the similarities of languages and of looking at the ration¬ 
ale or philosophy of language. In Syncrisis (1675b) Elisha Goles has already 
recognized the approaching eighteenth-century view of universal grammar, 
and his grammar text marks a shift from universal language of invented char¬ 
acter to a universal language of similarities. 
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4.2 Universal grammar and practical grammars 

Eighteenth-century grammarians continued to use the term "universal gram¬ 
mar," but the more elaborate universal grammar schemes of the seventeenth 
century became the rational, practical grammars of fhe eighfeenfh cenfury. 
Grammarians no longer used fhe ferm fo describe speculative sysfems buf 
rafher fo describe language ifself. To fhese eighfeenfh-cenfury grammarians, 
universalify mean! combining fhe more fradifional cafegories of fhe parfs of 
speech, like nouns and verbs, wifh fhe philosophical rationale fo represenf 
universal language consfanfs. They fhoughf of universal grammar in ferms of 
analogies among languages, as a fool fhey would affempf fo use fo defermine 
a docfrine of correcfness. The vernacular did nof have fhe voice of aufhorify 
fhaf Lafin had carried wifh if, buf if similar linguistic elemenfs could be found 
in anofher language, fhen analogy could be used fo defermine whaf was 
correcf. One of fhe earliesf examples of fhe eighfeenfh-cenfury concepf of a 
"rafional" or "universal" grammar fo appear in England appears as early as 
1695 in A. Lane's A Rational and Speedy Method of Attaining the Latine Tongue. 
The work is fhe firsf fo puf forward a sysfem of grammar based on fhe ver¬ 
nacular rafher fhan on Lafin, an inferesfing early, buf confroversial, claim fhaf 
English has fhe qualifies of a universal tongue. 

Erom abouf 1700 fo 1750, acfivify in fhe field of universal grammar was no 
longer as much concerned wifh fhe creafion of a new language as if was wifh 
fhe philosophical basis of language. Grammarians such as Richard Johnson in 
Grammatical Commentaries (1706) continued fo argue fhe merifs of Lafin as "a 
Universal Language" because if is "common fo Learned Men of all Gounfries" 
(pp. Alv-A2r). Universal language fo him emphasized how differenf gram¬ 
mars were consfrucfed wifh similar rules of logic, nof based on fhe linguisfic 
onfology of corresponding cafegories fhaf we see in fhe sevenfeenfh cenfury 
(p. A2r). A major work on universal grammar is James Harris's Hermes: A 
Philosophical Enquiry concerning Universal Grammar (1751). Harris fakes each 
parf of grammar from fhe basic word unif fo fhe sentence and analyzes if in a 
philosophical way, explaining how each fhing relafes fo ifs universe (p. 2). 
Language follows a universal principle: "fhaf Words musf of necessify be 
Symbols" and consequenfly fhaf "all Language is founded in compacf, and 
nof in Nafure" (p. 337). Harris sees "Language [as] a kind of Picfure of fhe 
Universe" (p. 330), where words symbolize general ideas (p. 341). In Lingua 
Britannica Reformata (1749), however, Benjamin Martin disagrees wifh fhe 
analogy principle and focuses on speech and linguistics, nof so much on gram¬ 
mar and logic. He claims fhaf as long as language is in a "mufable and 
flucfuafing sfafe," if carmof be fixed fo a sfandard "purify and perfection" 
(p. 111). Martin was one of fhe few fo recognize fhaf using custom fo dicfafe 
rules may produce some awkward, clumsy language. By fhe middle of fhe 
eighfeenfh cenfury, grammarians were arguing for a docfrine of correcfness 
based on analogy, or fhe common principles in a general sysfem. In The Royal 
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Universal British Grammar (1754) Daniel Farro claims, a "doctrine of correct¬ 
ness" is reached through observing the elements of various grammars and 
then deciding what the consistent rule is. Farro writes, "If all languages share 
the same substantial Notion of Beings, Actions, and Passions," then English is 
"universal" (p. xv). 

Joseph Priestley's The Rudiments of English Grammar (1761) marks a shift 
in the emphasis of the universal language debate. In the second half of the 
eighteenth century, controversies over grammar came to a focus on the estab¬ 
lishment of a codified, standardized grammar. Gone were the debates over 
finding Adam's original language or converting the world to a newly devised 
language scheme. Priestley and his fellow linguists were not tracing language 
to the original tongue, but methodically looking at the changes in language 
itself. Priestley did not believe in a "divine alphabet" and claimed instead that 
human speech comes about naturally. Priestley was, however, sympathetic to 
constructing a "philosophical language, which should be adequate to all the 
purposes of speech, and be without those superfluities, defects, and ambi¬ 
guities, either in words or structure" (p. 297). The most rational plan for this 
project, according to Priestley, was that of John Wallis. But the universal 
languages of Dr Wallis's time, the mid-seventeenth century, were no longer 
fashionable. Controversies over grammar in the eighteenth century centered 
on how the definition of universal grammar had changed, that is, on what 
elements grammarians thought most languages possess. Grammarians increas¬ 
ingly used universal grammar as a means of dealing with other language 
issues. In Short Introduction to English Grammar (1762) Bishop Robert Lowth, 
unlike earlier grammarians, focuses on accuracy or practice (words as words), 
not theory (words as ideas) as a way of repairing the state of grammar. As a 
prescriptivist, he wanted to use universal grammar to establish a doctrine of 
correctness through the use of analogy (p. 1). Universal grammar, he explains, 
"must be done with reference to some language already known; in which the 
terms are to be explained, and the rules exemplified" (1767, pp. viii-ix). The 
belief that analogy could establish rules of grammar gained the support of 
most grammarians by the end of the eighteenth century. 

An interesting and surprising anomaly in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century is Rowland Jones's attempt to revive an interest in a universal lan¬ 
guage that was characteristic of the seventeenth century. In Circles of Corner 
(1771) Jones presents a type of system not seen since Wilkins and Lodowyck. 
In Hieroglyfic (1768) he experiments with a universal grammar of primitive or 
"original" language. Jones's text should not be considered as merely a creative 
endeavor or a late attempt to repair Babel, but should instead be viewed as a 
text following eighteenth-century rational and philosophical principles. Plis 
effort at the universal language came too late to be taken seriously, but it does 
demonstrate another attempt for a means of codifying the English language 
in the eighteenth century. Toward the end of the eighteenth century, many 
grammarians continued to examine universal grammar from philosophical 
and rational perspectives. 
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As the eighteenth century came to a close, the prevailing kind of universal 
grammar promoted by grammarians such as Lowth and Farro supported the 
codification of English and, consequenfly prescripfivism. Hisforians of fhe 
English language have long canonized Lowfh as being a cenfral, founding 
fafher of grammar books. This asserfion is problematic because Lowfh needs 
fo be undersfood nof in isolation, buf in fhe confexf of his period. He comes 
affer a cenfury of discussion abouf universal language, and reaps fhe benefifs 
of his predecessors. His grammar book is a resulf of many decades of suc¬ 
cesses and failures, of experimenfafion and confroversy by fhose who came 
before him. 

5 Grammarians and Marginal Groups 

Grammarians also had fhe power fo creafe, assign, and reinforce idenfifies for 
marginal social groups, such as foreigners, women, and fhe middle class. When 
grammarians assigned idenfifies fo marginal groups, fhey reinforced fheir 
designafed sfafus. 

5.1 Foreigners and national identity 

To prove fhey accepfed fheir new counfry and ifs customs, foreigners had fo 
learn English properly before fhey could be assured of mobilify. Requiring 
foreigners fo learn fo speak English properly, fhen, was a means by which 
fhe British imposed a moral and national identify on fhe new residenfs.* 
Grammarians also insisted fhaf foreigners acknowledge fhaf English was a 
superior, global language. As early as 1582, Richard Mulcasfer notes in The 
First Part of the Elementarie fhaf foreigners should learn English because "Our 
fung dofh serve fo so manie uses, bycause if is conversanf wifh so manie 
peple, and so well acquainfed wifh so manie maffers, in so sundrie kindes of 
dealing" (preface). In his posfhumously published English Grammar (1640), 
Ben Jonson fells foreigners, "The profif of Grammar is greaf fo Sfrangers, who 
are fo live in communion and commerce wifh us." 

Throughouf fhe sevenfeenfh cenfury, as foreigners were learning fhe "mofher 
fongue," grammarians worried fhaf foreigners would corrupf fhe newly 
enfranchised English language. Jeremiah Wharfon counsels foreigners fo use 
his English Grammar (1654) because if "will bee fhe mosf cerfain Guide, fhaf 
ever yef was exisfanf" (pp. A6r-A6v). Guy Miege, an immigranf himself, wrote 
English Grammar (1688) because he wanted fo preserve fhe purify of English 
and fo help foreigners fo speak correcfly.® Miege claims fhaf foreigners who 
used fo resisf learning English as an "Insular Speech" wifh "groundless pre¬ 
judice" are now admirers of fhe language, especially since he has provided help 
for fhem (p. 6). However, Miege warns bofh native speakers and foreigners 
nof fo incorporafe any more foreign words info English: "now fhe English is 
come fo so greaf Perfection, now 'fis grown so very Gopious and Significanf, 
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by the Accession of the Quintessence and Life of other Tongues, 'twere to be 
wished that a Stop were put to this unbounded Way of Naturalizing foreign 
Words" (p. A9). 

It was an unsettling idea that foreigners might not speak the language; 
worse yet that they might not accept all aspects of British culture. Some gram¬ 
marians insisted that foreigners be able to read the Bible in English, as we see 
in John Wallis's Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae (1653) (pp. A6-A7). In a book 
designed for foreigners, A New English Grammar (1662), James Howell tells any 
new resident that he must know English if he is to live or work in England 
(pp. 3-4). Christopher Cooper is even more specific in Grammatica Linguae 
Anglicanae (1685) when he cites four reasons for foreigners to learn English: to 
practice their trades, to communicate, to understand the culture, and to be 
knowledgeable in art and science (preface). Joseph Aickin complains in his 
English Grammar (1693) that foreigners are slow to learn English, and "the true 
cause" is their not understanding grammar (A2v). Like Aickin, A. Lane makes 
the same complaint in A Key to the Art of Letters (1700) that foreigners are slow 
to learn English, and he lays out the easiest methods for learning the vernacu¬ 
lar. James Greenwood's Essay Towards a Practical English Grammar (1722) is 
another example of a grammarian who specifically tries to assist foreigners in 
learning English (p. 28). However, John Rice's Introduction to the Art of Reading 
(1765) specifically makes the point that foreigners should learn the "Idiomatical 
Order of its Words in common Discourse and simple Narration" (p. 358). 

Insisting that foreigners learn English as part of accepting their new country 
is surprising for a time when the vernacular was just acquiring its own iden¬ 
tity. English traders, after all, did not accord the same privilege to people 
in other countries, but instead demanded that foreigners conduct business in 
English, even in their own countries. 

5.2 Women 

Discussions in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century grammar books tell us to 
what extent learning was considered appropriate for females. Women were 
thought to be mentally and physically incapable of taking on rigorous 
academic tasks. A woman's responsibility in society was to be a good wife and 
mother. Sometimes authors even thought that women possessed the same 
diminished intellectual capacity as children. Eemales were allowed to learn 
only enough to stay within their social spheres, and going beyond those limits 
was considered morally reprehensible. Since grammar was a subject parti¬ 
ally within those limits, grammar books helped regulate the moral identity 
of women. 

The widely held view expressed by authors in the introductions to their 
textbooks was that females did not have the strength or intellect to pursue 
advanced studies. Richard Mulcaster claims in The First Part of the Elementarie 
(1582) that because men govern, education "most properly belonged to them" 
(p. 18). He advises that women should be limited in what they learn, but 
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vocational training of men was to be "without restriction either as regards 
subject-matter or method" (pp. 52-3). Mulcaster states that girls have a natural 
weakness: "their brains be not so charged as boys," and "like [an] empty cask 
they make the greater noise." The learned woman's proper place in society 
was thought to be where she would do the least harm. Samuel Hartlib cau¬ 
tions in The True and Readie Way to Learne the Latine Tongue (1653) that educa¬ 
tion might make women dangerously attractive, lest they become "objects of 
lusf and snares unfo young Genflemen" (p. 21). Their education should "fif 
fhem for fhe frue end of fheir life in a Chrisfian Commonwealfh, fo become 
modesf, discreef, and indusfrious house-keepers" (p. 21). In The Academy of 
Eloquence (1654), Thomas Blounf also weighs in on fhe subservienf posifion of 
women: "Women, being of one and fhe self same subsfance wifh man, are 
whaf man is, only so much more imperfecf, as fhey are creafed fhe weaker 
vessels" (p. 101). He pufs women in fwo cafegories: sainfs or evil doers 
(p. 103). The evil doers "are Horseleeches, which draw blood from fhe veins of 
a House and Sfafe, where fhey exercise fheir power. They are Syrens of fhe 
earfh, which cause shipwracks wifhouf wafer" (p. 113). 

Even reformer Joharm Amos Comenius, in spife of his progressive plans for 
educational reform, assumed fhaf a woman's proper social role was fo serve in 
a male-dominafed world. He argues in The Reformed School (1642) fhaf females 
should learn fo become "carefull housewives, loving fowards fheir husbands 
and fheir children when God shall call fhem fo be married" (p. 38). Women, 
Gomenius claims, do nof need fo safisfy fheir "nafural fendency fo curiosify," 
buf should develop "sincerify and confenfedness" in order fo "accomplish 
womanly fasks" (p. 68). The picfures and language in Gomenius's Orbis 
Sensualium Rictus (1659) are male dominafed, excepf for a few domestic scenes. 
For example, men are inferacfing af school, work, church, and social occasions, 
buf women are limifed fo domestic scenes in fhe roles of wives, mofhers, or 
ofher carefakers. 

There were almosf no female voices fo supporf women excepf aufhors like 
Bafhsua Makin. In An Essay to Revive the Antient Education of Gentlewomen 
(1674), she condemns fhe "barbarous custom fo breed women low" and fhe 
belief fhaf "women are nof endued wifh such reason as men, nor capable of 
improvemenf by education" (p. 3). Makin complains fhaf "[a] learned woman 
is fhoughf fo be a comef fhaf bodes mischief whenever if appears" (p. 3). 
She reporfs fhaf male aufhors believe fhaf fo offer women a liberal education 
is "fo deface fhe image of God in man," and if will make women "so high 
and men so low, [fhaf] like fire in fhe house fop if will sef fhe whole world in 
a flame." 

Grammarians remained sfeadfasf in fheir vision of women as sainfs or 
sirmers. William Mafher sefs resfricfions for females in his Young Man’s Com¬ 
panion (1695). He sees a wife as one "Linked fo us [husbands] by such Obliga- 
fions of Love and Dufy" and "wholly Assigned fo her Husband, on whom she 
solely depends" (p. 212). He even goes so far fo say, "many Women are fo 
blame" for leading men asfray: "The Gorgeous Affire of Women do make Men 
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more dissolute, careless, and bent to Lust, and other Evils... namely when 
they build wide Windows for their Breasts, and give their Eyes liberty to wan¬ 
der; the high Towers (or whorish Attire above their fore-heads) fhe frizzled 
Hair, and especially fhe wanfon Eye, and Lascivious or Shameless Counfen- 
ance are fhe forerurmers of Adulfery" (pp. 214-15). "Lesf [a wife] incur fhe 
name of a Harebrain" (p. 215), Mafher argues, she is one who "meddlefh only 
wifh her Household Affairs, fhaf lovefh her Husbands Bed, and keepefh her 
Tongue quief" (p. 215). And some grammarians like Lane in Key to the Art 
of Letters (1700) focus on perceived physical limifafions, fhaf young women 
have been discouraged from learning because of fheir "fender Consfifufion 
nof being able fo endure fhose rugged and fhomy Difficulties in fhe Mefhods 
hifherfo pracficed" (p. xvi). Michael Maiffaire argues in English Grammar (1712) 
fhaf too "much efforf is puf info caring for females," "in fhe variefy of breed¬ 
ing, some for fhe feef, some for fhe hands, ofhers for fhe voice" (p. v). He, 
however, relenfs somewhaf and admifs fhaf if is "cruelfy or ignorance, fo 
debar [females] from fhe accomplishmenfs of speech and Undersfanding; as if 
fhaf Sex was ... weak and defective in ifs Head and Brains" (pp. v-vi). In The 
Pleasing Instructor (1756), fhe anonymous aufhor complains fhaf grammar is 
"foo much ouf of Eashion, especially among fhe Ladies" (p. vii), and fhey "feel 
an Enfanglemenf" and are "blind fo fhe Beauties and Idioms of Language" 
because fhey are "left lame in fheir Learning" (p. ix). One of fhe obsfacles 
is fhaf "fhey are mosfly puf fo Sewing or similar Articles, under fhe Care of 
some Misfress, who is perhaps eifher ufferly incapable of assisfing fhem in fhe 
Pursuif of Knowledge, or who, from a Crudify of Scholars, [has no] Time fo 
poinf ouf or explain fo fhem" (p. ix). The aufhor, however, does nof "mean fo 
recommend Reading af fhe Expence of Sewing" (p. ix). 

One of few defenses of women comes from James Buchanan. He lamenfs in 
The British Grammar (1761) fhaf "fhe Eair Sex have been in general so shame¬ 
fully neglected wifh regard fo a proper English Education" (p. xxix). He won¬ 
ders why "Many of fhem, by fhe unfhinking Parf of fhe Mates, are considered 
and freafed rafher as Dolls, fhan as infelligenf social Beings" (p. xxix). Buchanan 
argues fhaf women "are nof inferior fo fhe ofher Sex, yef due Care is nof 
always faken fo cultivate fheir Undersfandings, fo impress fheir Minds wifh 
solid Principles, and replenish fhem wifh useful Knowledge" (p. xxix). His 
sfafemenfs abouf fhe educafion of females are surprisingly sfrong, even for 
1761. He asks why a female should "be cruelly deprived" of nof being able 
fo affain fhe "Capacify of expressing herself wifh Pluency and Accuracy in 
speaking or wrifing her Mofher tongue" (p. xxix). Pafhers should, he sfafes, 
"be embracing every Opporfunify of enlarging fheir [females'] Minds, and 
improving fhose Talenfs which fhe God of Nafure has conferred upon fhem" 
(p. xxx). Still, Buchanan drifts back info whaf is appropriate for women 
when he sfafes fhaf if men fake care of "fhese more beaufiful Pledges," fhey 
will "become dutiful Children, good Wives, good Mofhers, good Priends, 
ornamenfal fo fheir Sex, and, in fheir several Sfafions, useful Members fo fhe 
Communify" (p. xxxi). 
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One female who transcended the moral and emotional identity assigned to 
her was Arm Fisher. Fisher went against the convention of what was appro¬ 
priate for her to learn, and she wrote and published New Grammar (1757). 
Authorship was a man's territory, so much so that if a woman wrote a book, 
the gender of her name might be disguised in order to sell the text. 

Thus, grammar books prescribed what was appropriate for women to learn, 
what they were to do with that learning, and how they were to conduct 
themselves. 

5.3 The middle class, grammar, and religion 

Foreigners and women had an identity imposed upon them, but the middle 
class generated its own identity through morals and literacy. The upper class 
already had its identity of being respectable and literate, but members of the 
middle class had to find learning situations where their children could acquire 
the necessary skills to advance. A logical place for the schoolmaster to teach 
middle-class children language and religion was in grammar books, because 
all students had to take grammar. 

Some educational reformers took the position that grammar and religion 
were inseparable in the classroom. In The Reformed School (1642) Johann Amos 
Comenius lays out a plan where school children will be taught "Godliness, 
wherein every day they are to be exercised, by prayers, reading of the word, 
catecheticall Institutions, and other exercises subordinate unto the life of Chris¬ 
tianity" (p. 41). George Snell leads "the learner to the sacred Scriptures, and to 
the Grammar for English" in The Right Teaching of Useful Knowledge (1649) 
(p. 26). The idea that a man is as good as his word or that a person with good 
grammar is a good person takes root in texts such as those of Elisha Coles. He 
provides the opportunity to learn morals from reading selections in the Bible 
or translating Latin through reading Bible stories. Coles emphasizes Protestant 
doctrine through pictures of Biblical themes in Syncrisis ... Learning Latin: By 
comparing it with English Together with the Holy History of Scripture-War (1675b). 
In Nolens Volens (1675a), Coles teaches grammar and scripture with "the Youths 
Visible Bible." 

Besides the connection of grammar and Protestant doctrine, grammarians 
also linked grammar and moral character. Edward Leedes, in New English 
Examples Turned into Latin (1685), maintains that good scholars make good 
men (preface) and provides exercises to reinforce that concept. In English 
Examples of Latin Syntaxis (1686) William Walker uses "smart Moral and 
Prudential Sentences" because "Learning without Religion" may save time, 
but it makes men the "more desperately debauched, and the more mischiev¬ 
ously wicked" (preface). To make a student a better Christian, Thomas Tryon 
includes proverbs, moral training essays, and a catechism in the Compleat 
School-Master (1700). Some grammarians ventured more radical opinions 
in their texts. Richard Johnson admonishes learned men in Grammatical 
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Commentaries (1706) because they have not learned Latin and therefore 
missed their chance at furthering their religious crusade against Catholicism: 
"The eager Desire of converfing Roman Cafholicks, which has appear'd for 
so many Years, wou'd in all likelihood have been much more furfhered 
by fhis means" (pp. Blv-B2r). One of fhe sfrongesf sfafemenfs abouf religion 
in a grammar fexf appears in The English Scholar Compleat (1706). The 
unknown aufhor blames any faulfs one has "chiefly upon fhe Papisfs" and 
plans "fo expose fheir horrid, erroneous, ridiculous and base Religion, and fo 
begef an early inbred Abhorrency and Aversion fo if in fhe Children" he 
feaches (p. A4v). Jonafhan Swiff also sees a cormecfion between language and 
religion. He argues in Proposal for Correcting, Improving, and Ascertaining the 
English Tongue (1712) fhaf "if if were nof for fhe Bible and Common Prayer 
Book in fhe vulgar Tongue, we should hardly be able fo undersfand any Thing 
fhaf was wriffen among us an hundred Years ago" (p. 32). For keeping sfand- 
ards, he claims, 'Those Books being perpefually read in Churches have proved 
a kind of Sfandard for Language, especially fo fhe common People" (p. 32). 
And, he praises fhe "Translators of fhe Bible" because fhey were "Masfers of 
an English Sfyle much fitter for fhaf Work, fhan any we see in our presenf 
Writings" (p. 33). 

Grammarians confinued fo cormecf grammar and religion in fhe classroom 
well info fhe eighfeenfh cenfury. In English Exercises for School-Boys To Translate 
into Latin (1719) John Garrefson infroduces "useful admonitions relafing fo fhe 
Dufy of Ghildren fowards God, or Man, or fhemselves, because [children] can 
never have Principles of Virfue or Prudence suggested fo fhem foo soon" 
(p. A5r). Thomas Dilworfh needs fo be highlighted because he is even more 
aggressive abouf using religion fo teach grammar in A New Guide to the English 
Tongue (1740, 1751). He recognizes fhe concern for fhe "Salvafion of Souls" in 
educafing children and for saving "so many poor Creafures from fhe Slavery 
of Sin and Safan" (p. iii). He affempfs fo "save fhese liffle Ones from uffer 
Desfrucfion" fhrough fhe "Profesfanf Religion [which] is herein gloriously dis¬ 
covered by fhose Principles of fhaf besf consfifufed Ghurch, as professed in 
fhe Ghurch of England, which You cause fo be faughf, and in grafted in fhe 
fender Age of Your Pupils" (p. iii). In fhe preface he claims fhaf wifh fhe 
Reformation "Ignorance has gradually vanished af fhe increase of Learning 
amongsf us, who fake fhe Word of God for a Lantern fo our Eeef" (p. iv). His 
religious posifion is deeply roofed in educafion: "Since fhe Sunshine of fhe 
Gospel of Jesus Ghrisf has risen amongsf us: since we are loosed from fhe 
Bands of Ignorance and Superstition; since every Profesfanf believes if fo be 
his Dufy fo promote Ghrisfian Knowledge; cerfainly if will be confessed, fhaf 
all Improvemenf in Learning oughf fo be in encouraged" (p. iv). He reminds 
fhe reader of whaf Solomon said: "Train up a Ghild in fhe Way he should go, 
and he will nof deparf from if" (p. iv). 

Grammar and moral character played a large role in fhe self-generated 
idenfify of fhe middle classes. A significanf elemenf of fhis moral identify was 
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literacy which was partially defined as the absence of corrupf language. One 
of fhe firsf ways of profecfing fhemselves from deferiorafing language was 
fo empower fhe language police of fhe sevenfeenfh and eighfeenfh cenfuries. 
Grammarians like A. Lane (1700) and Richard Johnson (1706) monifored 
changes in usage, while Jonafhan Swiff (1712) and Samuel Johnson (1747) fried 
fo no avail fo fix fhe English language. Lane even goes so far as fo say in A Key 
to the Art of Letters (1700) fhaf grammar is a necessify because if "polishes and 
perfecfs fhose noble Faculfies of Reason and Speech, by which Men are distin¬ 
guished from Brufes" (p. vii). The middle class was nof secure wifh vague 
rules or changing usage; fhey wanfed consisfency so fhaf fhey would nof 
make misfakes. The upper-class sfudenf, in confrasf, came from a privileged 
background where he had learned rules and followed fhem when he chose fo 
do so. A sfudenf from fhe lower ranks had fo work af learning rules and 
acquiring refinemenf. He would be enfering a world where knowledge of 
liferafure, elocution, and logic had little value and was seldom used. He learned 
fo read and wrife among hoards of ofher sfudenfs who were all sfruggling fo 
learn practical skills fhey would use lafer as apprentices. For fhe working 
class, refinemenf remained a disfanf, rich relafive on fhe educational family 
free. The working class, insfead, sfrove for liferacy. 

Members of fhe middle class also chose fo define liferacy and moralify for 
fhemselves by baffling colloquialism, incorrecfness, and archaism. By defer- 
mining fhe criferia by which refined speech was fo be judged, fhey hoped fo 
avoid fhe sfigma of incorrecf usage, oufdafed forms, and subsfandard lan¬ 
guage. For example, fhey rejecfed "power-coding," fhaf is, indicafing fhrough 
speech anofher person's social sfafus. They adopfed fhe use of fhe you of fhe 
marmered upper-class people rafher fhan fhe thou of working-class people. 
The rejection of a ferm of inequalify marked fhe desire of fhe rising classes fo 
have a more democrafic voice. Whaf is inferesfing in fhis shiff is fhaf fhe 
middle classes did nof designafe any disfance from fhe lower classes, perhaps 
reacting fo an egalifarian efhic. The rejecfion of thou was also a safeguard from 
offending people. Wifh fhe increasing maferial sfafus of some middle-class 
enfrepreneurs, one did nof wanf fo risk using a lower-sfafus ferm of address fo 
someone of higher socio-economic sfanding. 

In fhe eighfeenfh cenfury, members of fhe middle class became more 
aggressive in creafing criferia for whaf fhey perceived fo be a liferafe person. 
Thomas Dilworfh's A New Guide to the English Tongue (1740), for example, was 
infended "fo enable such as are infended fo rise no higher, fo wrife fheir 
Mofher-Tongue infelligibly, and according fo fhe Rules of Grammar" so 
fhey could read The Spectator and The Tatler, nof "Grubsfreef Papers, idle 
Pamphlefs, lewd Plays, filfhy Songs" (pp. 8-9). The rising classes did nof 
wanf fo be branded by using fhe kind of uneducafed language fhaf Moll 
Flanders spoke. 

Ofher pedagogues reinforced fhe connecfion of grammar fo morals and 
liferacy. If became evidenf fo fhe middle classes fhaf knowing grammar 
and reading had some sfafus attached fo if. The abilify fo acquire books and 
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to read them added a degree of status to the middle-class home. Authors 
quickly realized the profit in such books as Isaac Watts's Art of Reading 
and Writing (1721). John Clarke observes in Essay upon Study (1731) that read¬ 
ing liberates or makes a person independent in thought and action "As their 
Business in the World, is to guide and govern their fellow-Cityzens" (p. 228). 
In A Treatise on Education (1743) James Barclay claims that boys who learn the 
mother tongue will be able to "observe the beauty of fhe moral world and 
fhe whole rafional creafion" (p. 219). Few grammarians sfressed in fheir fexfs 
fhaf being liferafe and moral also mean! undersfanding fhe words and 
comprehending fhe meaning. John Rice argues in An Introduction to the Art 
of Reading (1765) fhaf if is possible fhaf a person can look af a word and 
pronounce if correcfly, yef he may have no comprehension of fhe meaning 
nor be able fo read if. 

Grammar fexfs communicafed fo foreigners fhaf fhey had fo learn fhe 
English vernacular in order fo prove fhaf fhey accepfed fheir new counfry 
and ifs customs. Through fhe acf of learning fhe English language, foreigners 
were allowed fo assume fhe national identify. The fexfs also defined how 
much knowledge was appropriafe for women so fhaf fhey would nof sfray info 
ferrifory reserved for men. If women wenf beyond fhe infellecfual limifs 
allowed fhem, fhey were learning too much and fhey risked being "immoral." 
Moreover, grammar books insfrucfed fhe aspiring classes in morals and 
literacy. Whereas fhe grammarians assigned an idenfify fo foreigners 
and females, fhe aspiring classes generafed fheir own. The middle classes 
used grammar books fo feach fhe skills fhey fhoughf were imporfanf in 
building a sfrong nafional idenfify: reading, writing, and speaking correcfly. 
They also encoded ofher values like honesfy, hard work, and morals. Wifhin 
fhe confexf and purposes sef by grammarians, grammar books served fhese 
many functions for fhe marginal groups like foreigners, women, and fhe lower 
classes. 


6 Conclusion 

In fhe sevenfeenfh and eighfeenfh cenfuries, baffles were foughf in fhe name 
of grammar, buf often baffles were really abouf ofher issues like correcfness, 
gender, polifics, religion, and class. Even foday, grammar may be perceived fo 
be a boring subjecf, yef an affack on one's language is considered an attack on 
family, culfure, and race. If is fhis elemenf fhaf makes grammar a challenging, 
yef exciting subjecf. 


See also Chapfers 1, The Beginnings; 2, Eirst Steps: Wales and Ireland; 
3, English in Scotland; 25, World Englishes and Culture Wars; 27, 
Grammar Wars: The United States; 31, World Englishes and Gender 
Identities. 
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NOTES 


1 A "model of grammar" refers 

to a grammatical construction in 
one language that can be used 
as an analogy to teach a similar 
construction in another language. 

2 Lane (1695) was already making this 
argument, preface. 

3 Several earlier grammarians had tried 
spelling reform as a way to 
standardize the vernacular: Bullokar 
(1586); Gill (1619); Butler (1633). 

4 For early schemes on writing, see 
Knowlson (1975), pp. 44-64. 

5 Besnier (1675) invented a system 
based on musical notes designed to 
be used to learn languages. He states 
in Reunion of Languages that one can 
master all languages by knowing one. 
Besnier's two aims in the book are to 
show that a student learns grammar 
when "an accord between several 
languages makes them attainable by 


comparison" and when languages are 
founded upon reason, pp. 23-5. 

6 Knowlson (1975) has an extended 
discussion on Wilkins's methodology, 
pp. 98-107. 

7 Other books that deserve mention are 
Theophilus Metcalfe's Short Writing 
(1645); John Farthing's Short-Writing 
Shortened (1684); Elisha Coles's The 
Newest, Plainest, and Best Short-hand 
(1674); and George Ridpath's Short- 
Hand Yet Shorter (1687). 

8 For discussions on foreigners learn¬ 
ing the English language, see Padley 
(1985); Poldauf (1948); Webster (1974). 

9 Vivian Salmon states, "The teaching 
of English to foreigners was 
therefore largely responsible for 
the outstanding development of 
phonetics which charactereized 
seventeenth-century England" 

(1996: 21). 
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27 Grammar Wars: 
The United States 


JOHN ALGEO 


1 Introduction 

Grammar war is not a new phenomenon, nor has it been limited to the United 
States. The Greeks had a word for it - logomachia 'a war about words'. St Paul 
used that term in his first epistle to Timothy (6.4-5), where he wrote of one 
who "is puffed up, knowing nofhing buf dofing abouf questionings and 
dispufes of words [logomachia], whereof comefh envy, sfrife, railing, evil 
surmisings, wrangling of men corrupfed in mind and bereff of fhe frufh." In 
fhe anglicized form logomachy, if has been used in English since 1569 (accord¬ 
ing fo fhe Oxford English Dictionary). The usual sense is 'an argumenf fhaf is 
abouf words rafher fhan fhings', buf because fhaf is whaf mosf grammafical 
dispufes are, fhey have fheir place in fhe ancienf, if nof honorable, fradifion of 
fhe logomachy. 

Logomachy, including grammar wars, is nof limifed fo unimporfanf argu- 
menfs abouf words, however. Words are powerful fhings, and dispufes abouf 
fhem can have significanf, indeed cafasfrophic, resulfs. Because logos means 
'word, reason, order', argumenfs abouf words may be argumenfs abouf fhe 
percepfion of order in sociefy or, for fhaf maffer, in fhe cosmos. 

To dispufe abouf words is fo dispufe abouf how we concepfualize fhe world 
around us, as Benjamin Lee Whorf (1956) poinfed ouf long ago. To dispufe 
abouf grammar, fhaf is, abouf how we concepfualize words, is fo dispufe 
abouf episfemology - how we know fhe world. Grammar wars are fhus philo¬ 
sophical in fheir nafure, buf fhey have also been linked, more or less closely, 
wifh dispufes abouf usage, in fhe sense of whaf is genuine, correcf, or proper 
language. And usage dispufes, in fheir furn, are offen linked, again more or 
less closely, wifh sociology, specifically views concerning social classes. So 
grammar wars have fhese fwo major aspecfs: fheorefical (or philosophical) 
and usage (or sociological). 
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2 Grammar Wars over Theory 

The history of grammar wars over theory illustrates the evolutionary pattern 
called "punctuated equilibrium," co-identified by Niles Eldredge and Stephen 
Jay Gould (1972) and popularized by the latter. This pattern sees evolution not 
as a slow, continuous process, but rather as consisting of long periods of 
stability ("equilibria") that are "punctuated" by events of relatively sudden 
and rapid change. In the case of the Western grammar wars, the equilibrium 
lasted for a couple of millermia, begirming with the Alexandrian Dionysius 
Thrax in the first century bc and extending through the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. That equilibrium included a number of fluctuations, but 
they did not disturb or seriously modify the approach to grammar study that 
was established by Thrax in Alexandria during its heyday as an intellectual 
center of the Western world and that continued until the nineteenth century. 
Thus American grammar wars entered the traditional grammatical equilib¬ 
rium late in its history. 

The traditional equilibrium focused grammatical study on written language 
(hence the term grammar from Greek grammatike 'the study of letters'). The 
main purpose of grammar was to assist in the interpretation of literature (which 
was also a matter of letters, from Latin litteratura 'writing, learning'). Its major 
categories were defined philosophically ("A noun is the name of a person, 
place, or thing," etc.). The orientation of grammar was pedagogical, that is, 
its purpose was to teach someone how to use language. The main subject 
of grammar was the word - its identity and relationship to other words. 

The earliest study of grammar in America is continuous with that in Britain. 
However, early on, new directions developed in the New World, some of which 
were parallel with those of the motherland, but others not so. The history of 
English grammar in America can be seen as consisting of several major phases, 
defined by scholarly approaches to the subject (Algeo, 1986 approaches the 
subject from a more pedagogical standpoint). 

2.1 Latinate and nativist grammars 

In the first phase, American English grammar was solidly in the Latinate 
tradition. In early works of the phase, an opposition appeared between (1) 
descriptions that imposed Latin categories on English and (2) nativist ones 
that presented English on its own terms. An example of Latin-bound grammar 
is Thomas Dilworth's A New Guide to the English Tongue, first published in 
London in 1740, but soon and often reprinted in America. It describes the 
morphology of the English noun as consisting of six cases: nominative "A 
Book," genitive "Of a Book," dative "To a Book," accusative "The Book," 
vocative "O Book!" and ablative "Erom a Book." An example of nativist 
grammar is John Ash's Grammatical Institutes (1760), another British work that 
became popular in America. The acme of the nativist works is Goold Brown's 
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The Grammar of English Grammars, which was published in 1851, underwent 
ten editions, and continued to be reprinted at least until the end of the century. 
Its thousand-plus pages are a compendium of fhe fradifion, offering rules 
fo be memorized, senfences fo be parsed word by word, and "false S 5 mfax" 
(i.e., errors) fo be correcfed. 

2.2 Word-focused and clause-focused grammars 

Despife fhe opposifion between Lafinafe and nafivisf grammars, fhey agreed 
in being pedagogically orienfed and word-focused. In a second phase, fhe 
pedagogical emphasis continued, buf word-focused grammar was replaced by 
clause-focused grammar. The laffer is less concerned wifh individual words - 
fheir parfs of speech and inflecfional characferisfics - and more concerned 
insfead wifh fypes of consfrucfions (senfences, clauses, and phrases) and fheir 
functional componenfs (subjecfs, objecfs, heads, and modifiers), offen dis¬ 
played by diagrams of various sorfs. Examples of clause-focused grammars 
are S. W. Clark's A Practical Grammar (1847), which diagrammed senfences 
by wrifing fheir componenfs in carfouche-shaped balloons linked fogefher 
in various ways, and Alonzo Reed and Brainerd Kellogg's Higher Lessons in 
English (1877), which infroduced a sfyle of senfence diagramming sfill used 
foday. Clause-focused grammar became fhe sfandard on bofh sides of fhe 
Aflanfic, reaching ifs acme in fhe scholarly-fradifional A Comprehensive Gram¬ 
mar of English (1985) by Randolph Quirk ef al. Thai work belongs essentially 
fo fhe clause-focused approach of grammatical description fhough if lacks 
diagrams of synfacfic sfrucfure and is vasfly improved by a fhorough ground¬ 
ing in dafa and an incorporafion of insighfs from fhe lafer sfrucfural and 
fransformafional phases. 

2.3 Historical, dialectal, and variation linguistics 

Clause-focused grammars, like fhe earlier word-focused ones, were synchronic 
in fheir orienfafion and were concerned primarily wifh fhe sfandard language, 
whefher in Brifain or in America. Their developmenf, however, coincided 
roughly wifh fhaf of a new phase in language sfudy: hisforical and dialecfal 
linguistics. These disciplines, bofh originally mofivafed by diachronic inferesfs, 
emphasized variafion over fime and space buf refumed fo a primary focus on 
fhe word - ifs phonology, semantics, and morphology - rafher fhan on synfax 
(af leasf until relatively recenf times). 

Hisforical and dialecfal sfudies were more narrowly academic in fheir con- 
sfifuency, rafher fhan broadly pedagogical or popular. They bofh had an Old 
Curiosify Shop appeal fo fhe general public, buf fhaf was incidenfal fo fhe 
inferesfs of fhe scholars who pursued fhe sfudies. Well-grounded popular 
presenfafions of fheir resulfs have been made (for example, John McWhorfer, 
2003, The Power of Babel), buf for fhe mosf parf fheir domain is academia. Only 
a few scholarly works in fhe area can also be appreciafed by general readers; 
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one of those is Frederic Cassidy and Joan Hall's (1985-) Dictionary of American 
Regional English. 

By the later twentieth century, however, variation study became more con¬ 
cerned with language differences of a social nature: urban versus rural, class 
and gender correlations, first- versus second- or foreign-language varieties, 
and so on. William Labov's work begirming in 1966 redirected American 
interests to urban and sociological linguistics. For international English, Braj 
Kachru is the central figure for defining the types of English found around 
the world (Thumboo, 2001, Three Circles of English). Those expanded concerns 
had implications for both pedagogy and the wider social context. The study of 
language variation over time, space, and social groups ultimately proved to 
be a significant change because it increased scholarly knowledge, affected 
teaching, and contributed to a change in social awareness about the meaning 
of linguistic and hence other forms of cultural variation. It also prepared the 
way for theoretical developments that were to follow. 

2.4 Structuralism: Descriptive and generative 

In the twentieth century, the grammatical tradition received a still stronger 
challenge from scholarly study - the rise of structuralism in two principal forms: 
descriptive and generative. These two forms were sharply different in one 
respect. Descriptive structuralism in the tradition of Eerdinand de Saussure - 
including such American practitioners as Leonard Bloomfield, Charles Carpenter 
Eries, Kermeth Pike, Charles Hockett, George Trager, Henry Lee Smith, Jr., and 
many anthropological linguists - started with a corpus and aimed at a gram¬ 
matical description of its system. Generative structuralism, in the tradition of 
Ghomsky and his followers - including Ghomsky's own developing theories - 
aimed at a set of rules that would not merely describe the system of a given 
corpus but would predict or define all possible utterances of that system and 
would do so in terms of universal principles of language (e.g., Ghomsky, 2002). 

Descriptive structuralists were free to have recourse to various "hocus-pocus" 
descriptive techniques as long as they accounted adequately for the corpus; 
their descriptions could be regarded as convenient fictions. The emphasis of 
the generativists on "explanatory" adequacy (especially in its later, minimalist, 
variety), implied that they were committed to finding the correct account, one 
that corresponded to the reality behind surface appearance. Generative theory 
is often equated with transformationalism, but the latter is simply a technique 
proposed by Harris (1951), which can be used either descriptively (as a hocus- 
pocus device) or generatively (as an aspect of universal grammar). 

The aim of generative grammar - to predict all possible utterances of a 
given language - was attacked by Gharles Hockett in The State of the Art (1968). 
In that work, Hockett argued that the generative aim presupposes a language 
to be a well-defined system, like chess (with which language has often been 
compared) - a mental reality for which the physical system is useful but 
unnecessary. But in fact every language is an ill-defined system, like sandlot 
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baseball. That is, it is a system whose rules are constantly changing, as some 
players manage to convince other players to handle the physical system as 
they prefer. An ill-defined sysfem, like sandlof baseball or language, carmof be 
defined generafively because ifs margins are unclear and consfanfly shifting. 
The besf you can do wifh an ill-defined sysfem is fo describe whaf ifs users 
generally accepf as parf of if and generally regard as nof parf of if. The quesf 
for whaf fhe language really is, is chimerical. 

Despife fheir differences, Bloomfieldian and Chomskyan linguisfics (fo iden- 
fify fhem wifh fheir two most prominent American exponents) have enough in 
common to justify bofh being called "sfrucfuralism," as fhey are concerned 
wifh describing or predicting grammatical sfrucfures in formal ferms. They - 
fogefher wifh hisforical, dialecfal, and social variation sfudies - were a major 
puncfuafion in fhe fradifional grammafical equilibrium. The fradifion con¬ 
cerned ifself primarily wifh writing and liferafure; fhe new fheories, whenever 
possible, preferred speech and everyday language. The fradifion was philo¬ 
sophical and semantic in ifs approach; fhe new fheories aspired fo scienfific 
and formal approaches. The fradifion's main concern was feaching people 
how fo use language; fhe new fheories were concerned wifh undersfanding 
how language works. The fradifion was primarily lexical in focus; fhe new 
fheories were primarily sysfemafic. 

Efforfs were made fo presenf fhe issues of sfrucfuralism, bofh descripfive 
and generafive, fo fhe general public and fo adapf fhem for use in fhe class¬ 
room. Classroom efforfs were nofable buf also nofably unsuccessful. Among 
successful efforfs fo communicafe wifh fhe general educafed public are fhe 
works of Sfeven Pinker (e.g.. Pinker, 1994, 1999). 

A major grammar war was fhus fhe conflicf befween fradifional grammar, 
principally European in ifs origin, and sfrucfural grammar as if developed (or, 
in fhe case of generafive fheory, originafed) in America. Alfhough fhere are 
still echoes of fhis war in fhe subsequenf conflicfs dealf wifh below, if was 
settled in favor of sfrucfuralism. The disfinguished scholarly fradifional gram¬ 
mars fhaf continue have simply absorbed much of fhe sfrucfuralisf agenda, 
while omitting ifs more absfruse formalisms. 

The grammar war befween descripfive and generafive sfrucfuralism, 
however, was nof so much seffled as sfalemafed. Eor linguisfs inferesfed in 
grammafical fheory, one or anofher of ifs variefies has clearly won fhe day. 
Buf for linguisfs inferesfed in ofher pursuifs (dialectology, lexicography, social 
variation, firsf- or second-language acquisition, liferary analysis, and so on), 
fhe dispufe became largely irrelevanf because neifher formalism proved fo be 
parficularly useful for fheir purposes. Consequenfly, fhe field of language sfudy 
has divided info fwo camps: one pursuing generafive fheorefical concerns 
and fhe ofher pursuing dafa-orienfed concerns and using whafever approach 
is helpful for fhose concerns, buf often wifh relafively liffle affenfion fo fhe 
underlying fheory. The resulf is nof a new grammar war, buf a grammar 
defenfe in which each side uses fhe work of fhe ofher when if is useful buf 
regards fhe ofher side as ofherwise uninferesfing. 
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3 Grammar Wars over Usage 

The grammar wars that have been most fiercely fought and that have most 
engaged the attention of fhe public have been usage wars. These are by no 
means unrelafed fo fhe earlier dispufes, buf have a life of fheir own. Tradi- 
fional grammar, especially in ifs Lafinafe form, fended fo look on correcfness 
in usage as an absolufe. Hisforical linguistics, dialectology, variation sfudies, 
and descriptive sfrucfuralism, by fheir very nafures, all adopfed a relafivisf 
approach fo usage. The fheorefical sfance of generafive sfrucfuralism is im- 
plicifly absolufisf, buf fhe practice of mosf generafivisfs has been relafivisfic, 
excepf for a fendency fo declare sfrucfures "grammatical" or "ungrammatical," 
sometimes if seems merely on fhe basis of fhe declarer's usage. Thus fhe 
earlier fheorefical grammar wars sef fhe scene for a usage war fhaf piffed 
"purisfs" againsf "relafivisfs" (each ferm being used by fhe ofher as a slur). 

The usage wars have been foughf on several fronfs: (1) purism versus rel- 
afivism or mainfaining fhe sfandard versus recognizing linguisfic diversify 
(of which fhe greaf baffle was fhe flap af fhe publicafion of Webster's Third 
New International Dictionary); (2) efhnocenfrism versus mulficulfuralism in 
educafional pracfice (of which fhe greaf baffle was a call for "back fo basics" 
versus fhe sfudenfs' righf fo fheir own language); (3) official English versus 
non-English languages (of which fhe greaf baffle was fhe move in many sfafes 
and on fhe national scene fo esfablish English as fhe only official language of 
fhe Unifed Sfafes versus requiring fhe use of ofher languages in communifies 
where fhey are prominenf); and (4) fhe gender war over fhe generic use of 
masculine forms versus sex-neufral language as well as fhe sfruggle abouf 
how fo name minorifies. All of fhese fronfs share a concern over preserving 
hisforical norms versus reforming practices fo suif changing circumsfances - 
fhe conservative versus liberal axis. One is fempfed fo agree wifh Privafe 
Willis of fhe Grenadier Guards, who sings Sir William Gilberf's lyrics in lolanthe: 


I often think it's comical 
How Nature always does contrive 
That every boy and every gal 
That's born into the world alive 
Is either a little Liberal 
Or else a little Conservative! 


3.1 Purism and relativism 

The purism-versus-relativism war raged during the twentieth century. Purism 
is concerned with an inventory of usages fhaf were idenfified as shibbolefhs, 
some as early as fhe eighfeenfh cenfury. Thaf invenfory of shibbolefhs has 
been augmenfed over fhe pasf fhree hundred years, buf many of ifs items have 
persevered, and ifs spirif has never falfered (Algeo, 1977). The earliesf sfudy 
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seeking to establish the facts of usage objectively, which fhus inaugurafed fhe 
relafivisf opposifion fo purism, was J. Lesslie Hall's English Usage (1917). If 
was followed from fhe 1930s onward by a series of usage works based, nof 
on fhe wrifer's opinion or on previous usage guides (fhough works of fhaf ilk 
also abounded), buf on sfudies of acfual use. An impressive, because exfensive 
and fhorough, example of such works is Ward Gilman's Merriam-Webster's 
Dictionary of English Usage (1994). 

The purism-versus-relafivism war reached a sorf of climax wifh fhe pub¬ 
lication of Philip Gove's Webster's Third New International Dictionary (1961). 
Thai work, based on fhe besf linguistic and lexicographical principles of ifs 
day, reporfed facfs of usage for fhe mosf parf unfilfered by fhe edifor's per¬ 
sonal judgmenf. For example, if recorded of fhe shibbolefh ain't: "fhough dis¬ 
approved by many and more common in less educafed speech, used orally in 
mosf parfs of fhe U.S. by many culfivafed speakers, esp. in fhe phrase ain't I." 
Thaf commenf was based on exfensive evidence, alfhough fhe culfivafed 
speakers were doubfless rafher conservafive (fhough nof in fhe purisf sense) 
and old-fashioned, as fhe usage in quesfion was upper-class sfandard in fhe 
eighfeenfh cenfury before if acquired ifs negative sfafus as a shibbolefh. Webster's 
Third was received wifh oufraged reviews in many periodicals. The hisfory of 
fhe flap over Webster's Third was recorded af fhe time by James Sledd and 
Wilma Ebbiff in Dictionaries and That Dictionary (1962). The hisfory of fhe 
making of fhe dicfionary and of ifs recepfion was lafer fold in defail by Herberf 
Morfon in The Story of "Webster's Third" (1994). 


3.2 Ethnocentrism and multiculturalism: Back to the 
basics and the students' right 

A conflicf befween efhnocenfrism and mulficulfuralism was fhe nafural con¬ 
sequence of applying fhe concerns of purism versus relativism fo fhe culfural 
confexf, especially of educafion. Each side of fhaf war has somefhing fo be said 
for if and somefhing fo be said againsf if. There is much fo be said for placing 
fhe hisforical efhnic fradifions of fhe nafion af fhe cenfer of educafion; buf 
fhere is also much fo be said againsf confining educafion fo a single efhnic 
fradifion. Similarly, fhere is much fo be said for educafing children and fhe 
public fo fhe facf fhaf culfures vary in many and inferesfing ways and fhaf 
such variafion exisfs, nof only in exofic places around fhe globe, buf in mosf 
communifies in America; buf fhere is also much fo be said againsf fragmenfing 
culfural educafion so greafly fhaf fhe fradifions underlying American demo¬ 
cracy are losf. A via media is needed. 

Applied fo educafion, fhe idea fhaf correcfness is relative fo a confexf 
and fhaf variafion is normal in language was misundersfood by purisfs as 
a lack of sfandards and an "anyfhing goes" affifude. If was also similarly 
misundersfood by some who embraced fhe idea. The resulf was fhaf some of 
Privafe Willis's "little Liberals" denied fhe exisfence of a sfandard language. 
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apparently ironically agreeing with the purists that, if uniformity is lacking, a 
standard carmot exist. The result was a position that came to be known as "The 
Students' Right" (to their own language), in a 1972 resolution of fhe Executive 
Commiffee of fhe Conference on College Composition and Communicafion 
(available af www.english.wayne.edu/wrifing/dialecf/sfudenfsrighfs.hfml): 


We affirm the students' right to their own patterns and varieties of language 
- the dialects of their nurture or whatever dialects in which they find their 
own identity and style. Language scholars long ago denied that the myth of a 
standard American dialect has any validity. The claim that any one dialect is 
unacceptable amounts to an attempt of one social group to exert its dominance 
over another. Such a claim leads to false advice for speakers and writers, and 
immoral advice for humans. A nation proud of its diverse heritage and its cul¬ 
tural and racial variety will preserve its heritage of dialects. We affirm strongly 
that teachers must have the experiences and training that will enable them to 
respect diversity and uphold the right of students to their own language. 

At its best, the "Students' Right" statement aimed at educating teachers and 
everyone in the realities of language: fhaf no variefy is inherenfly better or 
worse fhan any ofher, fhaf varieties are linked wifh social sfrucfures, and fhaf 
one's native variefy is parf of one's identify. Af ifs worsf, if was inferprefed as 
prohibifing feachers from fhe "linguistic imperialism" of feaching sfandard 
English fo sfudenfs whose native variefy was nonsfandard, and if denied fhe 
righf of a presfige variefy fo exisf. 

The confroversy is far from resolved, as indicafed by a number of Georgetown 
Universify Round Table papers published as Language in Our Time (Alafis 
and Tan, 2001: 253-313). The confroversy over feaching in African American 
English (under fhe name "Ebonics") sparked a confroversy parallel fo fhaf 
over feaching recenf immigranfs' children in fheir native language (also 
covered in fhe volume jusf cited, especially pages 111-48). A crucial differ¬ 
ence, however, is fhaf, despife some claims fo fhe confrary, African Americans 
speak a variefy of English. Consequenfly, bilingual education, wifh respecf fo 
non-English languages, has sfronger supporf from professionals fhan does fhe 
Ebonics movemenf. 

The direcf response fo fhe "Sfudenfs' Righf" movemenf was fo ignore if and 
fo continue feaching fhe sorf of English fhaf English feachers had always faughf. 
However, fhere was also an indirecf response directed toward fhe curriculum 
in general. If was fhe Back fo Basics movemenf, which rejected "frills" in 
education, including fhe sorf of human social engineering implicif in fhe 
"Sfudenfs' Righf" movemenf, in favor of fhe fradifional focus on fhe fhree Rs. 
The on-line Oxford English Dictionary defines fhe term back to (the) basics as "a 
cafch-phrase applied (freq. affrib.) fo a movemenf or enfhusiasm for a ref urn 
fo fhe fundamenfal principles in educafion, efc., or fo policies reflecting fhis." 
Ifs cifafions are from fhe mid 1970s onward, such as fhe following from fhe 
National Observer (January 8, 1977): "The currenf 'back fo basics' movemenf. 
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the campaign to give the highest priority to the teaching of the fundamentals 
of reading, writing, and arifhmefic." The Oxford English Dictionary's firsf cifa- 
fion in 1975, however, applies fhe ferm fo churches rafher fhan schools, and 
fhe expression has become exfraordinarily popular, wifh a positive application 
fo a wide variefy of subjecfs, from agriculfure fo zoology, as evidenced by a 
Google search fhaf generafes millions of resulfs for fhe phrase. 


3.3 Ethnocentrism and multiculturalism: Official 
English and non-English languages 

Anofher aspecf of efhnocenfrism and mulficulfuralism is fhe war befween fhe 
promofers of Official English and fhose who oppose if. If is difficulf fo find 
objecfive and nonpartisan freafmenfs of fhe subjecf. A reasonably dispas- 
sionafe one is Nativism Reborn? (1955) by Raymond Tafalovich. The Official 
English movemenf, whose main organization was US English (esfablished in 
1983), seems fo have been a response fo pressure by local efhnic communities 
for mulfilingual educafion and governmenf services. Alfhough America has 
seen repeafed waves of immigranfs, fhe Hispanic influx of recenf years was 
excepfional in size and concenfrafion, and if was among fhis group fhaf fhe 
pressure began. 

The proponenfs of Official English see if as promofing culfural confinuify 
and national unify. Ifs opponenfs brand if as xenophobic, anfi-immigrafion, 
and racially or culfurally biased, a charge fhaf may apply fo some of ifs 
advocafes, buf hardly fo all, such as fo Senafor S. I. Hayakawa, who in 1981 
proposed in fhe American Congress a consfifufional amendmenf fo esfablish 
English as fhe official language of fhe Unifed Sfafes (Hayakawa, 1985). 

The academic response has been sfrongly in opposifion fo Official English. 
Dermis Baron in The English-Only Question (1990) places fhe movemenf in ifs 
hisforical confexf while arguing sfrongly againsf if. An even more one-sided 
presenfafion of fhe quesfion is R. D. Gonzalez and I. Metis's Language Ideo¬ 
logies: Critical Perspectives on the Official English Movement (2000-1). 

3.4 Generic masculine and sex-neutral language: 

Terms for minorities 

At one time, fhe primary linguistic faboos were on forms for sexual activities 
and excretion. Today fhey are on forms for gender and minorify sfafus. The 
gender issue is particularly fhaf of sexisf language, fhe generic use of words 
deemed fo be masculine in reference. The minorify-sfafus issue concerns a 
variefy of factors, especially race and efhnicify. 

The widespread concern fo avoid offensive forms has resulfed in a success¬ 
ful efforf fo engineer fhe language. Publishers have adopfed sfricf codes fo 
avoid offensive forms, and much colloquial use has also been affected. Those 
who waged fhis war have clearly won. And if is nofeworfhy fhaf fhose who 
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would normally bristle at any suggestion of censorship determinedly censor 
language in this respect. It has become not only permissible but obligatory to 
control such use of words. The Modern Language Association's Commission 
on fhe Sfafus of Women in fhe Profession produced a guide. Language, Gender, 
and Professional Writing, by Francine Frank and Paula Treichler, which ends 
fhus (1989: 278): "The use of nonsexisf language is ... fhe only linguisfic choice 
fhaf enables us ... fo be responsible members of our profession." 

Marilyn Schwarfz, on behalf of a fask force of fhe Associafion of American 
Universify Presses, produced Guidelines for Bias-free Writing (1995), which 
covered five areas of new faboos: (1) gender, (2) race, efhnicify, cifizenry and 
nafionalify, and religion, (3) disabilities and medical conditions, (4) sexual 
orienfafion, and (5) age. The following advice is nofable under fhe heading 
of sexual orienfafion (p. 86): "Insfead of husband, wife, or spouse, wrifers are 
encouraged fo use fhe more inclusive ferms [partner, companion, efc.]... insfead 
of marriage, fhey may employ ferms such as committed relationship or primary 
relationship." 

A problem is fhaf ferms recommended as inoffensive may furn ouf also 
be offensive. One person's euphemism is anofher's dysphemism. One aged 
professor was known fo complain, "You can call me a dirfy old man, buf nof 
a senior cifizen." 

3.5 Usage and politics 

Usage wars are dispufes over fhe besf way fo phrase an idea. Buf fhey are nof 
fherefore superficial. A nofable example is fhe work of George Lakoff, who 
deparfed from Chomsky's formalism fo emphasize fhe cormecfion befween 
worldview and language expression in a fheory of cognifive linguistics. Lakoff's 
posifion is fhaf bofh our fhoughf process and our language are fundamenfally 
mefaphorical (Lakoff and Johnson, 1980; Lakoff, 1987). Because fhe mefaphors 
fhaf underlie fhe way we fhink and falk are largely unconscious, fhey are 
exfremely powerful. 

To explain fhe success of righf-wing polificians in recenf US elecfions, Lakoff 
analyzed fhe mefaphorical basis of fheir discourse and subsequenfly proposed 
fhaf, fo be successful af fhe polls, polificians on fhe leff musf "frame" fheir 
discourse in equally evocative mefaphorical ferms. His handbook of political 
usage. Don't Think of an Elephant! Know Your Values and Frame the Debate (2004) 
has become a vade mecum for many liberals. If Lakoff is righf, mefaphor 
frumps logic by lapping info fhe deepesf level of our minds. And fhus usage 
wars are nof abouf efiqueffe buf abouf efhos. 


4 Conclusion 

If we look af fhe recenf history of linguisfic fheories, if is clear fhaf any equilib¬ 
rium in logomachia is nof likely fo lasf very tong. In fhis era of globalization 
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with rapid advances in information distribution and technology, the intense 
war over usage is likely to continue. The relative peace of fhe previous 19 
cenfuries has inexorably given way fo new confroversies and debafes, as well 
as fo new applicafions of usage sfudy in civil concerns. 

See also Chapfers 17, Varieties of World Englishes; 20, Written 
Language, Standard Language, Global Language; 26, Grammar Wars: 
Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Gentury England; 28, World Englishes 
AND Descriptive Grammars. 
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28 World Englishes and 
Descriptive Grammars 

DANIEL R. DAVIS 


1 Introduction 

There has been significant progress in the grammatical description of varieties 
of English in the past 25 years (see Schneider, 2003: 234). Specific grammatical 
descriptions play an important role in the recognition of different English 
languages, and demarcate a distinct stage in the history of the grammatical 
tradition. Nevertheless, the writing of these descriptions comes at a cost. They 
depend on assumptions drawn from various areas of linguistics and language 
study, and these assumptions limit the uses to which these descriptions can 
be put. 

This chapter is inspired by the integrational linguistic approach set forth in 
Harris (1998), and draws upon the work of sociolinguists James Milroy, Lesley 
Milroy, and Deborah Cameron. The chapter is integrationist in its commit¬ 
ment to the assumption that current grammatical description, both in form 
and intent, owes a great deal to the general cultural background, the historical 
contexts, intellectual issues, and philosophical discourses of the English lan¬ 
guages. Even the most basic grammatical terms are set within an intellectual 
tradition, and have political implications: There is no such thing as a value- 
free description. This approach speaks to the experiences of those using, en¬ 
countering, and analyzing world Englishes and varieties of English. Milroy 
and Milroy (1999) explore the importance that social networks and grammat¬ 
ical traditions have for social attitudes toward grammar, and Cameron (1995) 
draws out the political conditions and social implications of public discourse 
about grammar and related forms of what she terms "verbal hygiene." These 
three sociolinguists have therefore called into question the supposed irrel¬ 
evance of language prescription in linguistics. 
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2 Descriptive Grammar in Prescriptive and 
Historical Linguistic Traditions 

Traditional prescriptive grammars of English reveal surprising opermess 
to the question of variefies. Wallis (1972 [1653]: 108-13 [xxv-xxvii]) clearly in- 
fends fo describe fhe language for fhe benefif of bofh foreign learners and 
nafive speakers, and finds fhaf accounfs of English based foo closely on Lafin 
models are nof suifable for fhis purpose (see Michael, 1970: 164-5 and 495-6). 
This emphasis on description suggesfs fhe possibilify of an empirical approach 
fo fhe language of fhe communify, and allows for fhe adapfafion of fermino- 
logy fo reflecf linguisfic difference. Wallis nonefheless chooses fo refain Lafin 
ferminology, a decision reflecfed in fhe ferminology of descriptive grammar 
foday. Kirkham (1833: 59, 63) questions fhe usefulness of his own prescripfive 
rules and allows fhaf bofh singular and plural agreemenf work equally well 
wifh collective nouns, while arguing fhaf incorrecf agreemenf sounds "harsh." 
Even a fradifional and explicifly prescripfive grammar, in fhe righf hands, is 
open fo fhe problem of variafion. Milroy and Milroy (1999: 30) define sfand- 
ardizafion as fhe suppression of opfional variafion, and frace fhe developmenf 
of fhis ideology in Brifish and American culfure from fhe sevenfeenfh fo 
fwenfiefh cenfuries. Prescription is awarding presfige fo one varianf. Implicif 
in fhis is fhe descripfive acf of recognizing fhaf (given fhe analyfical framework 
of fhe parfs of speech) several varianfs exisf. 

In fhe lafe ninefeenfh and early fwenfiefh cenfury, hisforical linguistics 
and dialecfology offered a basis for descripfive grammar fied fo a social and 
hisforical conception of linguisfic correcfness. Even in fhe prescripfive and 
normafive confexf of a school grammar, hisforical linguisf H. C. Wyld (1925: 
8-13, 205-6) defines grammar as fhe facfs of a spoken language, places fhis in 
a communify setting, and allows for variafion across and wifhin communities. 
His concepfion of fhe English language is explicifly pluricenfric, and he recog¬ 
nizes fhe role of social and hisforical change in reconfiguring fhe sfandard and 
liferary forms of fhe language (1925: 220). His examples, however, are con¬ 
fined fo Brifish English dialecfs. Jespersen (1933: 16) mentions subdivisions 
of English, including geographical (Scottish, Irish, American) and social. 
Like Wyld, he defines descripfive grammar empirically (1933: 19-20), "whaf 
is acfually said and written by fhe speakers of fhe language invesfigafed ... 
lead[ing] fo a scienfific undersfanding of fhe rules followed instinctively by 
speakers and wrifers." 

This calls fo mind Saussurean sfrucfuralism, in fhaf language is sifuafed in 
fhe communify and recognized fo be in a sfafe of variafion from one indi¬ 
vidual fo anofher, and from one communify fo anofher. Neverfheless, fhis 
variable dafa is analyzed in order fo derive an absfracf sef of rules (a language 
sfrucfure) followed by language users. If is ironic fhaf fradifional prescriptivism 
depending on descripfivisf assumpfions has been supplanfed by a descripfivism 
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assuming an underlying unity (see J. Milroy, 1999, for extensive analysis of 
the impact of standardization on linguistic description). This replacement 
has serious consequences for the representation of variation in descriptive 
grammar. As Harris says: 

The situation in which an established descriptive format devised for one par¬ 
ticular purpose is taken over and adapted to serve some new and quite different 
purpose is a situation fraught with potential errors and inconsistencies of all 
kinds. (Harris, 1981: 54) 


3 World Englishes in Late Twentieth-Century 
Descriptive Grammars 

Descriptive grammars draw heavily on the prescriptive tradition for their 
terminology and method. They are arranged on a traditional framework of the 
parts of speech, refined with the use of structuralist discovery method (see 
Biber et al. 1999: viii and 4 for confirmation of this, although the corpus-based 
approach of this grammar admits context of use into the foundation of the 
grammar and gives it greater sociolinguistic value). The various frameworks 
of syntactic theory are not usually part of these descriptions, but rather use 
these descriptions as the basis for theory. Henry (2002: 267) discusses the way 
in which syntactic theory is for the most part predicated on assumptions that 
rule out variation. 

Although Quirk et al. (1985, hereafter termed "the Quirk grammar" unless 
specific page reference is given) discuss the possibility of grammatical vari¬ 
ation in world Englishes in their introduction, the main body of this work 
adheres to the familiar pattern of presenting a core English with two equally 
prestigious varieties, each acceptable within its own regional monopoly. The 
index cites 150 sections or notes referring to American English constructions, 
and 136 sections or notes referring to British English constructions. No other 
varieties appear in the index with constructions, except for "non-standard" 
with 26 constructions, and "regional" with 35 entries (not restricted to con¬ 
structions). This is out of a total of 1,450 sections, and one might infer that 
approximately 9-10 percent of the sections of the grammar deal with variation 
between American and British English (Gorlach, 1991: 25), while only 2-3 
percent of the sections of the grammar deal with other varieties, including 
non-standard varieties. 

It should be recalled that the Quirk grammar is not a direct reflection of the 
English language in its entirety, but rather represents a notional "Standard 
English." To take a convenient example. Quirk et al. (1985: 1247-9) discuss the 
non-personal relative pronouns which, that, and "zero," but make no mention 
of the non-standard relative markers what or as. Therefore, although it is 
"descriptive," the Quirk grammar carmot itself be used as evidence for the 
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common core, as it excludes many non-standard forms by definition. These 
forms may equally merif represenfafion wifhin a very differenf "core." In 
addition, fhis section-counting mefhod does nof indicafe fhe comparative fre¬ 
quency of variable consfrucfions, nor how fhese frequencies vary according fo 
regisfer. Finally, fhe markef for fhe grammar is quife clearly fhose users in 
search of an aufhorifafive freafmenf, a descripfion of whaf correcf English is, 
fhaf may be used prescripfively fo say whaf is nof correcf English. Non- 
sfandard forms and "regional" varieties are nof in fhis picfure, excepf insofar 
as forms encounfered by learners musf be explained (fhus fhe accounf of 
relafive pronouns, buf also of fhe royal we and non-sfandard us "Give us a 
job"; Quirk ef al., 1985: 351). 

Successors fo fhe Quirk grammar conform fo fhis paffern, for reasons of 
markef, purpose, and mefhodology. Large-scale descriptive grammars reflecf 
fhe concerns of language learners, fhe publishing indusfry, and language 
specialisfs. Alfhough bofh fhe Longman Grammar and fhe Cambridge Grammar 
identify fheir fargef audience as linguisfs (Biber ef al., 1999: 45-6 and 
Huddlesfon and Pullum, 2002: xv), fhe size and expense of fhese works sug- 
gesf fhaf a large parf of fheir markef musf be libraries in need of reference 
grammars. Like fhe Quirk grammar, fhey are consulfed in order fo find sanc- 
fion for particular forms and usages. Qne cannof ignore fhe prescripfive power 
of a good descripfion (see Marenbon, 1987, died in Cameron, 1995: 10). 

The Longman grammar (Biber ef al., 1999: 17-20, 25-6) is based on a 40- 
million-word corpus of Brifish and American English, and deals exfensively 
wifh differences befween American and Brifish variefies, buf also wifh dif¬ 
ferences befween regisfers (conversafion, fiction, newspaper language, and 
academic prose). Erequencies are given, making if possible fo discern levels of 
normafive agreemenf in differenf regisfers (see also Biber, 1988). An entire 
chapfer is devofed fo fhe grammar of conversafion (pp. 1038-125), wifh a 
small section devofed fo non-sfandard forms. The fexf asserfs fhaf mosf varia- 
fion occurs in fhe area of morphosynfax, and fhaf synfax is largely variation- 
free, wifh fhe multiple negative and double comparative illusfrafed by "AmE" 
(p. 1125). Non-sfandard forms are mentioned in fhe fexf, as in fhe discussion 
of non-sfandard relafive markers what and as (p. 608). Reliance on fhe LSWE 
(Longman Spoken and Written English) corpus of Brifish and American fexfs 
and conversafions, which makes possible fhe frequency sfafemenfs, also rules 
ouf discussion of world Englishes, alfhough fhe aufhors direcf readers fo fhe 
Infemafional Corpus of English projecf (p. 1133, n. 1). The Cambridge gram¬ 
mar (Huddlesfon and Pullum, 2002) incorporafes some reference fo differenf 
variefies of English, alfhough fhe emphasis is on S 5 mfacfic sfrucfure derived 
from accepfabilify judgmenfs. This has fhe effecf of limiting serious considera- 
fion of variefies. Eor example, in fhe discussion of relafive clauses fhere is no 
menfion of non-sfandard forms, and fhe goal is fo describe fhe patterning of 
fhe sfandard relafive pronouns and fo identify fhe synfacfic sfrucfures neces¬ 
sary fo accounf for infegrafed and supplemenfary relafive clauses (Huddlesfon 
and Pullum, 2002: 1059-61). 
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4 Theoretical Problems Inherited from 
Structuralism 

Kachru (1992: 304) identifies Quirk et al. (1972) as the moment of recognition 
for world Englishes. Quirk et al. (1972) arrive at this recognition in the course 
of defining their object of study. The text uses the concept of a common core 
of English as a foundation for Standard English, which in turn is defined as 
the usage of the educated. Qn the basis of an analogy with taxonomy and 
intra-species variation (the dog features or "dogness" of dogs embodied in 
different varieties of dog), the authors argue that "we need to see a common 
core or nucleus that we call 'English' being realized only in the different actual 
varieties of the language that we hear or read" (1972: 13). The empirical con¬ 
dition for the common core is that there are common grammatical features 
in all varieties of English: 

The fact that in this figure the "common core" dominates all the varieties means 
that, however esoteric or remote a variety may be, it has running through it a set 
of grammatical and other characteristics that are present in all others. It is pre¬ 
sumably this fact that justifies the application of the name "English" to all the 
varieties. (Quirk et al., 1972: 14) 

The logic of this passage, that there must be a common core shared by all 
varieties of English, and that this core consists in grammatical features, 
raises a number of difficulties (see Kachru, 1986: 83). Even if one accepts the 
premise that a common core is necessary in order to found a taxonomy of 
animals or languages, it is not clear that such a taxonomy is the purpose of 
a descriptive grammar of English. If it were, the grammar would have to 
contain information about the features of all varieties of English, and of other 
languages and their varieties historically related to varying degrees (and even 
after this work the linguistic features would merely suggest rather than 
confirm relationships). This information is to be found in a historical and 
comparative grammar. 

In Quirk et al. (1985: 16), the core is no longer explained, but merely 
asserted, and it no longer "dominates" - "A CQMMQN CQRE or nucleus is 
present in all the varieties so that, however esoteric a variety may be ..." Still, 
the last sentence of the paragraph remains, "justifies the application of the 
name 'English' to all of the varieties" (1985: 16). The core has been called into 
existence in order to define the descriptive object of study, much as langue or 
the language system, also defined as a commonality, has been constructed as 
the object of study in Saussurean linguistics: "it is something which is in each 
individual, but which is none the less common to all" (Saussure, 1983: 38). 

Quirk et al. (1985: 15) define Standard English from within this core, as the 
"supra-national" usage of the educated, standing in opposition to the uneduc¬ 
ated speech more closely aligned with the regional dialects. Like the core. 
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Standard English is defined in opposition to variation, in terms of what is 
common to all educated speakers: 

What we are calling national standards should be seen as distinct from the 
Standard English which we have been discussing and which we should think of 
as being "supra-national," embracing what is common to all. . . there are two 
national standards that are overwhelmingly predominant both in the number 
of distinctive usages and in the degree to which these distinctions are 'institu¬ 
tionalized': American English and British English. Grammatical differences are 
few and the most conspicuous are widely known to speakers of both national 
standards. (Quirk et al., 1972: 17) 

This quofafion highlighfs problems wifh fhe core, and wifh fhe nofion of 
Sfandard English. Having firsf defined fhe core and fhe sfandard negafively, 
fhaf is, as nof confaining any linguistic feafures nof presenf in all varieties (or 
all varieties used by educafed speakers in fhe case of fhe Sfandard), if becomes 
necessary fo identify fwo nafional sfandards used by educafed speakers in 
fheir respecfive societies, precisely because fhese varieties do confain disfinc- 
five feafures which are insfifufionalized (fhaf is, which are accorded fhe sfafus 
of a sfandard). "One for all and all for one," has been replaced by, "All 
animals are creafed equal, buf some animals are more equal fhan ofhers." 
Quirk ef al. (1972) are required by fheir argumenf fo say fhaf Sfandard 
English is differenf from fhe nafional sfandards. Ofherwise, fhey musf eifher 
insisf fhaf eifher American English or British English is nof Sfandard English 
(leaving fhe ofher fhe wirmer on fhe world sfage) or admif fhaf English has 
splif info af leasf fwo sfandards. The compromise position which fhey fake is 
fo hypofhesize a Sfandard English of shared common linguisfic feafures, 
which manifesfs ifself in Brifish and American confexfs (mosf obviously pub¬ 
lishing) as fwo separafe nafional sfandards, each of which has additional 
feafures aufhorized as sfandard by fhe insfifufions of fhe respecfive sociefy. 

And fhis brings us fo fhe momenf of recognifion of which Kachru fells us. 
Quirk ef al. (1972) say: 

At the opposite extreme are interference varieties that are so widespread in 
a community and of such long standing that they may be thought stable and 
adequate enough to be institutionalized and regarded as varieties of English in 
their own right rather than stages on the way to a more native-like English. There 
is active debate on these issues in India, Pakistan and several African countries, 
where efficient and fairly stable varieties of English are prominent in educated 
use at the highest political and professional level, (p. 26) 

Having defined communify accepfance and supporf (insfifufionalizafion) as 
a way fo explain fhe exisfence of nationalized Brifish and American sfandard 
English alongside Sfandard English, fhere is no way fo shuf fhe door on 
any variefy which can show disfincfive feafures and insfifufionalizafion 
in fhe confexf of a nafion (or perhaps a clearly demarcafed communify). 
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Although the Quirk grammar does not follow through on this statement 
(opting instead for a common-core model wifh ad hoc recognifion of Brifish 
and American differences), fhe sfage is sef for fhe variafionisf freafmenfs of 
fhe early 1980s. 


5 Variationist Treatments of Grammar 

As we have seen, fhe problem wifh fhe Quirk grammar is fhaf specific discus¬ 
sion of varianf forms of grammar is limifed fo sfandardized varieties of Brifish 
and American English. Space in such a large grammar is clearly af a premium, 
buf one would be forgiven for assuming fhaf fhese two varieties are the only 
ones sufficiently standardized to merit the attention of sfudenfs and scholars. 
Variafionisf freafmenfs of fhe early 1980s, including Bailey and Gorlach (1982), 
Trudgill and Hannah (1982), and Plaff, Weber, and Ho (1984), soughf fo 
correcf fhis assumpfion by demonsfrafing fhe linguistic disfincfiveness and 
social insfifufionalizafion of variefies of English. 

Bailey and Gorlach (1982) consisfs of a number of chapfers by differenf 
confribufors, each devofed fo a parficular variefy of English. Each variefy is 
freafed in ferms of ifs exfernal hisfory, linguistic feafures, and ofher 
sociolinguisfically imporfanf or relevanf aspecfs. The freafmenfs of linguistic 
feafures are concise and fend fo emphasize phonology and lexis (vocabulary). 
The purpose of fhe book is fo frace fhe origin and insfifufionalizafion of fargef 
variefies, wifh an eye toward accounfing for pluralify by means of a social 
hisforical frame of reference. 

Plaff, Weber, and Ho (1984) organize fheir fexf around levels of analysis and 
grammafical consfrucfions, which are fhen compared across variefies. This 
plan is somewhaf more convenienf for examining grammafical feafures found 
in more fhan one form of English, wifh separafe chapfers on variation in fhe 
noun phrase, variation in fhe verb phrase, semantic change grouped wifh 
derivational morphology, and synfax af fhe senfence level. The aufhors' aim is 
fo presenf bofh fhe unify and diversify of fhe new Englishes (non-nafive vari¬ 
efies) in parficular, and fheir freafmenf of grammafical feafures confribufes fo 
fhe esfablishmenf of unify. 

Trudgill and Harmah (1982) do nof affempf fo freaf, excepf incidenfally, fhe 
social hisfory and insfifufional confexfs of differenf variefies of English. 
Insfead fhey focus on linguistic feafures, using a ferminology and organizafion 
reminiscenf of fhe Quirk grammar. The book groups historically relafed and 
linguistically similar variefies info chapfers, and wifhin chapfers proceeds 
according fo levels of linguisfic analysis. The effecf is sfriking: each "sfandard" 
variefy is awarded a secfion which lisfs fhe feafures distinguishing if from 
nearby variefies, and from fhe mosf closely relafed "major" variefy, eifher 
English English or American English. The fexf fhus fulfills fhe projecf sug¬ 
gested by fhe Quirk grammar's compromise: Englishes fhaf have proven fhem- 
selves fo have educated speakers are given fhorough delineafion in ferms of 
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their features. This arrangement speaks to use by English language learners 
and teachers, who want to identify fhe variefies fhey encounfer, adapf fheir 
usage foward a particular sfandard variefy, and possibly make allowances 
for fhe diverse English language backgrounds of ofher speakers (see Hundf, 
1998: 142). Recenf editions have expanded fhe freafmenf of Wesf Indian 
Englishes and creoles, African Englishes, Asian Englishes, and lesser-known 
Englishes. 

The problems of Trudgill and Harmah (1982) are far oufweighed by ifs 
ufilify. Neverfheless, fhey illusfrafe fhe difficulfies in applying a descripfive 
approach fo variefies of English. Eirsf, fhe fexf divides fhe world info English 
English and American English sectors. This is nof jusfifiable from variafionisf 
or historical linguistic perspectives, nor does if reflecf, excepf in fhe crudesf 
polifical ferms, fhe complex histories of English around fhe world. Second, fhe 
dividing up of fhe English language info sfandardized variefies fends fo fall 
info national sfereofyping of variefies. Sfafemenfs of linguisfic feafures are 
generalized broadly fhroughouf a national area, and fhe inclusion of a parficu- 
lar variefy amounfs fo fhe recognifion of fhose variefies fhaf have made fhe 
grade eifher fhrough having an educated population or an army and a navy. 
Wifhin fhis view, Canada and Singapore make fhe grade (in fhe fhird edifion, 
1994), buf Marfha's Vineyard, or Ocracoke, or Hong Kong, do nof. Trudgill 
has in his more recenf work faken pains fo correcf fhis impression (see Trudgill, 
2002). Sainf Helena fhus receives increasing affenfion in fhe fhird and fourfh 
editions, and fhe Miskifo Coasf is discussed in fhe fourfh edifion (Trudgill and 
Hannah, 1994: 119, and 2002: 118-19). African-American English awkwardly 
holds fhe same sfafus as dialecfs of American English until fhe fourfh edifion, 
when if is discussed in fhe confexf of posf-creoles (Trudgill and Harmah, 2002: 
112). The poinf is nof fhaf fhe inclusion or exclusion of a parficular variefy is 
incorrecf, buf rafher fhaf fhe affempf fo describe "sfandard" variefies musf of 
necessify lead fo a greaf deal of exclusion on non-linguisfic grounds. Third, 
despife frequenf cross-referencing, fhe compression of fhe book does nof 
allow for recognizing fhe complexify of grammatical patterning, parficularly 
overlaps in usage befween cerfain British variefies and cerfain American 
variefies, and sfandard /non-sfandard variation (for example, when British non- 
sfandard usage resembles American sfandard, or vice versa). Changes made 
in successive edifions show fhaf fhe aufhors are aware of fhese shorfcomings 
and have fried fo ameliorate fhem. The problems derive from fhe Quirk gram¬ 
mar compromise and from fhe affempf fo merge fhe funcfion of a descripfive 
grammar wifh fhe represenfafion of variafion found in a historical and com¬ 
parative grammar. Alfhough new variefies are recognized and given license 
fo exisf (an improvemenf on fhe practice of fhe Quirk grammar), fhey are 
described in a way fhaf can give rise fo false impressions. An uncrifical reader 
could well develop fhe following misconceptions: fhaf world Englishes are 
derivafive of Brifish and American English, fhaf fhey are arrayed as a sphere 
of parficularized satellites diverging from fhe two dominanf core variefies, 
and fhaf nafional sovereignfy alone aufhorizes linguisfic variafion. 
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This set of views can be traced in the reluctance of descriptions of world 
Englishes to admit the possibility of profound grammatical variation. It is 
almost as if to admit divergence from the norm would be a national disgrace 
and grounds for ejection from the commonwealth of the English language. 
The following set of comments from entries in McArthur (1992) give a sense 
of this: 

African English "The discussion of S 5 mtax tends to centre on deviation 

from standard English rather than a consideration of 
distinctively AfrE forms." (pp. 21-2) 

Australian English "There are no syntactic features that distinguish stand¬ 
ard AusE from standard BrE, or indeed any major 
non-standard features not also found in Britain, but 
there are many distinctive words and phrases." (p. 92) 
Canadian English "Where CanE differs grammatically from BrE it tends 
to agree with AmE. However ... Canadians are often 
more aware of both usages than Americans." (p. 181) 
Indian English "There is great variety in S 5 mtax, from native-speaker 

fluency (the acrolect) to a weak command of many 
constructions (the basilect)." (p. 506) 

Anglo-Irish "Standard Anglo-Irish is close to the standard BrE 

varieties. Non-standard Anglo-Irish syntax has six 
features also found outside Ireland." (p. 68) 

New Zealand "Standard NZE is to all intents and purposes the same 

English as standard BrE." (p. 696) 

Pakistani English "Distinctive grammatical features relate to uses of the 
verb, article, relative clause, preposition, and adjective 
and verb complementation, all shared with IndE. 
Eeatures of the indigenous languages influence use of 
English and code-mixing and code-switching are com¬ 
mon, including among the highly educated." (p. 742) 

S 5 mtax as a topic seems to require linguists to assert that the variety they are 
describing has a standardized form which does not deviate from standardized 
forms of British or American English. Only Indian English and Pakistani Eng¬ 
lish are described as allowing variation in grammar. One might assume that 
this table reports directly on the nature of the varieties in question, but again, 
the pressure of the same ideologies and approaches that inform the Quirk 
grammar carmot be ruled out of consideration. 

How do the ideologies in question define descriptive grammar with respect 
to varieties? Eirst, there is the pressure to be included in (literate) "Standard 
English"; this leads to the "commonwealth" statement that the grammar of 
the variety in question does not diverge from Standard (British or American) 
English. Second, there is nationalist pressure to identify a few character¬ 
istics that establish national identity. Third, when incontrovertibly profound 
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grammatical variation is encountered, as in pidgins and creoles, the variety 
in question is reclassified as outside of "English." As Quirk ef al. (1985: 28) 
sfafe, "If is a maffer of debafe, and fo some exfenf politics, whefher 
fhese should be regarded as falling wifhin fhe orbif of fhe English language." 
(Compare Muhlhausler, 1996: 99-103, on fhe polifics of labeling pidgin 
languages.) 

6 Recent Developments in the Grammatical 
Description of World Englishes 

The grammatical description of world Englishes over fhe pasf 20 years 
has seen fhe convergence of fechniques of dafa analysis from several fields. 
These include: socio-hisforical linguistics, fhe developmenf of regisfer-specific 
(spoken vs. wriffen) analysis of S 5 mfacfic patterning, fhe defailed description 
of non-sfandardized varieties, fhe applicafion of sociolinguisfic mefhodology 
fo fhe grammafical variation in world Englishes, and fhe developmenf of fhe 
Infemafional Corpus of English (ICE). 

Romaine (1982) esfablishes a mefhod for sociohisforical linguisfics wifh 
reference fo variable relative markers in Middle Scofs, showing fhaf fhe socio¬ 
linguisfic sfudy of synfacfic change requires fhe use of corpora. Denison (1998) 
gives a fhorough discussion of synfacfic change during fhe presenf-day 
period, using a descripfive ferminology similar fo fhe Quirk grammar. He 
makes impressive use of corpora and casfs fhe widesf possible nef for non- 
sfandard forms. His discussion of relative clauses includes mention of genifive 
that's ("fhe house fhaf's roof was damaged") and non-sfandard as and but 
("... nof one of fhe children buf was relieved fo find fhaf...") (Denison, 1998: 
279-82). This chapfer is an imporfanf resource for fhose who would require 
evidence for grammafical variation omitted from fhe presenf-day S 5 mfacfic 
and descripfive accounfs. 

Miller and Weinerf (1998: 75-6, 397) demonsfrafe on fhe basis of cross- 
linguistic dafa fhaf fhe S 5 mfax of spoken and wriffen language differ from one 
anofher significanfly. They infroduce fhe concepf of magnasyntax fo refer fo fhe 
heavily-documenfed morphology and S 5 mfax of fhe wriffen English fradifion 
(p. 377). This work inferprefs fhe difference befween spoken and wriffen, buf 
also sfandardized and non-sfandardized variefies, as a function of regisfer and 
degree of analytical focus. 

A range of recenf sfudies employ various perspectives fo underfake fhe 
serious sysfemafic descripfion of non-sfandard English morphology and S 5 m- 
fax, including Henry (1995) on fhe synfax of Belfasf English, Wales (1996) on 
personal pronouns, and Anderwald (2002) on negation. These sfudies combine 
fheorefical sophistication wifh a crifical affenfion fo defailed grammafical de¬ 
scripfion. Cheshire and Sfein (1997) fheorize fhe differences befween fhe synfax 
of sfandardized and non-sfandardized variefies in ferms of sociolinguisfic 
function. Their confribufors include valuable descripfive defail regarding fhe 
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morphology and S 5 mtax of less-standardized varieties (see Seppanen, 1997, on 
the genitive of English relative pronouns, and Wright, 1997, on second-person 
plural pronouns). 

The chapters in Cheshire (1991) apply sociolinguistic methodology to many 
instances of grammatical variation in world Englishes. Mesthrie (1991: 464-7) 
illustrates the descriptive inclusiveness of this method in his analysis of relat¬ 
ive clauses in South African Indian English, including near-relatives ("You 
get carpenters, they talk to you so sweet"), correlatives ("Which one haven' 
got lid, I threw them away"), contact (zero-subject) relatives, relatives with a 
resumptive pronoun, and other non-standard relative pronouns, including 
what. Mesthrie's data indicate that younger middle-class females seemed to 
be leading assimilation to the standard (Mesthrie, 1991: 472). 

Hundt (1998) assesses the degree of independence of New Zealand English 
language norms, using American, British, and New Zealand corpora to com¬ 
pare a list of morphological, syntactic, and lexico-grammatical variables. She 
tests numerous generalizations about the specific grammatical features of 
New Zealand English, and adopts a pluricentric model to trace similarities 
with Australian, American, and British varieties. Her balanced conclusion 
recognizes the contingency of the notion of "a variety," while arguing that 
the data support a grammatical distinction between New Zealand English 
and these other varieties. 

Gisborne (2002) undertakes a similarly open-ended grammatical description 
while examining the contribution of relative clauses to the definition of Hong 
Kong English as a discrete system. He lists six types of relative clause: contact 
relatives, participial relatives with a relative marker, where-relatives with a 
directional as well as locative sense, the omission of prepositions, resumptive 
pronouns, and the absence of restrictive/non-restrictive contrast, and then 
considers the second type of relative in the context of the morphos 5 mtactic 
feature system of Hong Kong English, using examples from ICE-HK. Gisborne's 
approach suggests that a sensitive application of an analytical framework to 
language data can result in a description which balances system and variation. 
He does not define Hong Kong English by the over-generalization of one 
variable feature, nor does he ignore this variation in order to conform to the 
prestigious systematicity of another form of English. Gautious description of 
this sort will be extremely important in realizing the full potential of linguistic 
corpora in describing world Englishes. 

The most promising development in the descriptive grammar of world 
Englishes is the use of corpus linguistics in cormection with the IGE, intro¬ 
duced and explained in Greenbaum (1996). Meyer (2002: 46-53) presents the 
methodology of corpus linguistics, in particular discussing the emphasis that 
corpora place on native vs. non-native speakers, and the role of editors in 
shaping newspaper English in different varieties. He notes the problems that 
corpora have in reflecting sociolinguistic variation, especially dialect differ¬ 
ences. Nelson, Wallis, and Aarts (2002) lists recent research on British English 
using the IGE-GB corpus. The grammatical model conforms to the Quirk 
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grammar's categories with some modification, and the text makes reference fo 
fhe differences between this model and Government and Binding theory. Hundt 
(1998: 130) warns that the application of sfafisfical fools on corpora is nof 
useful for fhe discovery of grammafical differences befween variefies. ICE will 
prove invaluable as a fesfing ground for grammafical and variafional h 5 ^o- 
fheses, buf fhe qualify of fhese will sfill depend on fhe ingenuify of linguisfs. 
A good deal of ingenuify and careful descripfion is fo be found in fhe monu- 
menfal sfudy of fhe morphology and synfax of variefies of English in Korfmarm 
ef al. (2004). 


7 Conclusion: Potential for the Grammatical 
Description of World Englishes 

Language descripfions will continue fo benefif from advances in fhe size, 
complexify, and refinemenf of linguisfic corpora. However, fhese musf be used 
wifh care, as fhey reflecf language affifudes wifhin national education sys- 
fems, publishing indusfries, and media. Descripfive grammars will continue fo 
be a flashpoinf, as fhey are accorded prescriptive weighf by fheir consumers. 
They can embody resisfance fo nafionalisf hegemony and fradifionalisf doc- 
frine. On fhe one hand, fhey can be symbols of vibranf nafional liferafure, 
media, and infellecfual life, and on fhe ofher, fhey can be a narrow nafionalisf 
sfereof 5 q)e, a defrayal of fhe richness and complexify of language herbage, 
language variation, and fhe negofiafion and renegofiafion of identifies inher- 
enf in language. Language users and linguisfs would do well fo allow fhis 
dialectic fo inform fheir language practices. 

See also Chapfers 17, Varieties of World Englishes; 20, Written Lan¬ 
guage, Standard Language, Global Language; 26, Grammar Wars: 
Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Gentury England; 27, Grammar Wars: 
The United States; 36, Teaching World Englishes. 
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29 Colonial/Postcolonial 
Critique: The Challenge 
from World Englishes 

PRADEEP A. DHILLON 


1 Introduction 

The terms "colonial discourse" and "postcolonial critique" have long histories, 
and scholars disagree about exactly what they mean. I shall say more about 
this later, but I begin by asking the reader to rely on his or her intuitive 
understanding of the words and consider territories, citizens, and the legitim¬ 
izing processes and modes of Sfafe governance. Whaf is fheir relafionship? 
Whaf role does language play in fhe esfablishmenf, mainfenance, and shiffs 
in fhe relafionship? The focus of fhis chapfer will be fo consider fhe role of 
English in fhe consfrucfion of colonial, particularly Brifish, discourse and 
posfcolonial crifique. However, if is imporfanf fo remember fhaf bofh fhese 
processes can be found in various parfs of fhe world af various fimes in 
human hisfory. In ofher words, colonialism was nof a unique invenfion of fhe 
European sfafes as fhey rose fo global power over fhe lasf five hundred years 
nor was ifs crifique fo fhe confemporary liferary world. Rafher, ifs logic can be 
fraced in fhe esfablishmenf of fhe Greek nafion-sfafe, fhe ambifions of Genghis 
Khan as he rode ouf of fhe Mongolian sfeppes, and fhe expansive impulses of 
fhe Hindu kings of Vijayanagara, jusf as ifs crifique can be found in Heraclifus, 
Euripides, and Ibn-Bafufa. However, fhe sysfemafic sfudy of European, 
particularly Brifish, colonialism served fo esfablish a secure analytic place for 
colonial discourse in confemporary humanisific discourse where if has provided 
a fool for crifical episfemology and political action over fhe pasf 25 years. 


2 Colonial Discourse and Postcolonial Critique 

The Oxford English Dictionary defines fhe ferm "colonialism" as: 


a settlement in a new country ... a body of people who settle in a new locality, 
forming a community subject to, or connected with, their parent state; the 
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community so formed, consisting of the original settlers and their descendants 
and successors, as long as the connection with the parent state is kept up. 

In other words, when citizens of one state travel to, and then establish dom¬ 
icile in another, where they live and work for much of their lives, all the while 
maintaining a relationship with their state of citizenship, they become part of 
the colonial process. Large enough numbers participating in such a relocation 
over a period of time effect identifiable social, cultural and political changes. 
In the event that the values of the out group become the valorized systems of 
knowledge and behavior, incorporating and subordinating local knowledge 
and culture, such groups are said to have established a colony of the parent 
state. 

The recognition that the places to which settlers relocated were already 
populated by groups of people who enjoyed long-standing cultural traditions 
keeps this definition from being merely descriptive of the movement of a 
group of people to distant lands. These colonized places had populations 
with languages and cultural traditions, often going back thousands of years. 
In Ania Loomba's words (1998: 1): 

[The definition of colonialism] quite remarkably, avoids any reference to people 
other than the colonizers, people who might already have been living in those 
places where colonies were established. 

The absence of a mention of indigenous populations in the definition signals 
two important aspects in the study of colonialism. First, it elides the some¬ 
times benign, but all too often violent encounters between cultures that dis¬ 
rupted, changed, and in some cases even erased the cultural traditions of 
the peoples who already inhabited these places. In other words, an important 
aspect of this process is that the two states that are brought together by these 
processes bear unequal power in relation to each other. The changes men¬ 
tioned above, then, are not simply the effects of time and travel but are brought 
about by instruments of economic and political power. Thus, by the middle of 
the nineteenth century, we can find European settlers, and armies, educa¬ 
tional, and judicial institutions in various parts of the globe where they had 
reshaped not only the physical but also the cultural, linguistic, and psycho¬ 
logical landscapes in deep and abiding ways. One of the aims colonial dis¬ 
course sets itself is to recover the experience of these encounters. Second, the 
elision of local peoples, language, and culture marks the definition itself as 
part of the dominant discourse which postcolonial critique seeks to note and 
correct. Thus, we move from colonialism to its representations - the area of 
colonial discourse proper, in which historical, literary, and anthropological 
texts with sensitivity to difference and the pragmatics of meaning and colonial 
critique and literary resistance developed. That such research was undertaken 
primarily in English and within English departments is one of the curious 
ironies of this development. 
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Without tracing the influence of such thought on the humanities in general, 
let me simply identify as fhe locus classicus of sfudies of colonial differ¬ 
ence Edward Said's Orientalism (1978). This publicafion is considered fhe 
foundational fexf for fhe field of colonial discourse and posfcolonial sfudies. If 
claims fhis posifion primarily because of fhe way Said spafially exfends Michel 
Foucaulf's insighfs abouf fhe nafure and role of crifique in fhe formafion of 
liberal political insfifufions of fhe Wesf and fo embrace infemafional relafions 
by making fhe world a fexf. Thus, Orientalism as crifique consfifufes a parficu- 
larly efficacious hisforical and hisforiographical sife fo fhink fhrough issues of 
fhe colonial discourse and "difference" as if relafes fo world Englishes. In fhis 
essay, in addifion fo providing an overview of fhe field, I argue fhaf fhe sfudy 
of world Englishes fakes us beyond Orientalism and enfails refiguring fhe 
notion of "culfure." I examine fhe confinuing imporfance of humanistic fhoughf 
- fhough of a deeper sorf - in a global confexf fhaf has shifted from being 
"after colonialism" info one fhaf reflecfs fhe linguisfic sfruggles, albeif of 
speakers of varieties of English, wifhin a global democratic sociefy. 


3 Orientalism and World Englishes 

The publicafion of Orientalism marked a paradigm shift in fhinking abouf 
fhe relafionship between the West and the non-Western world. Edward Said 
sought to untangle the ways in which Western political, literary, and scholarly 
representations of fhe Middle Easf were inflecfed by political power. The crisis 
of represenfafion fhaf Said's infervenfion engaged had been brewing for some 
fime. In differenf ways, fhe humanities had already begun fhe fask of demon- 
sfrating fhe Wesfern assumptions underlying humanism. Harnessing con- 
finenfal posfsfrucfuralisf fheories, liberafion politics consfifufed a major move 
fhaf gave opponenfs of fhe esfablished liferary canon enormous crifical power. 
Here, precisely. Orientalism had ifs greafesf impacf. If provided a dramafic 
example of how Michel Foucaulf's ideas could be broughf fo bear upon fhe 
represenfafion of non-Wesfern languages, culfures, and societies in European 
fhoughf. Said demonsfrafed fhe ways in which Wesfern discourse linked fo 
power, resfed on racisf sfereof 5 q)es, and continually reproduced ifself. In 
naming fhis discourse "Orienfalism," Said coupled his crifique of European 
discourse fo issues of represenfafion generally. In fhe process, he made if 
available fo all who had been seeking an effective means of infellecfually 
opposing fhe canon in ifs various disciplinary manifesfafions. 

More broadly, fhe crifique of orienfalism is a manifesfafion of fhe crisis 
in lafe fwenfiefh-cenfury Wesfern humanism in bofh ifs Enlighfenmenf 
and modernisf forms. As an oufgrowfh of posfsfrucfuralism, fhe crifique of 
orienfalism infersecfs wifh fhe broad infellecfual movemenf confesfing fhe 
homogeneify and essenfialism which Enlighfenmenf humanisf values was said 
fo assume. As a discourse of power, if is argued, orienfalism, like ofher forms 
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of knowledge, constrained and inflected the ways in which the object of its 
vision, in this case the non-Westem other, was perceived and represented. 
Such representations, it was argued, became the facts that drove policies and 
policy makers. Thus, through the work of American intellectuals on behalf 
of minority cultures within the United States and internationally, French 
poststructuralist thought has been transformed from a brahmanical discourse 
into a tool of cultural critique and empowerment. 

A central point of departure for Said, Foucault, and those inspired by them 
has been understanding the Enlightenment as a moment of epistemological 
rupture and Enlightenment thought as a discourse of power as well as a 
scientific discourse. In this view, the desire for knowledge about the non- 
Westem other was fatally flawed from its inception by the desire for power 
over non-Westem worlds. Thus, orientalism may be defined as the discourse 
of power by which imperialism rationalized itself to itself, justifying its domin¬ 
ation while distorting its image of the other. The strength of this approach was 
that it helped make sense of how racism systematically obscured European 
understandings and representations of colonized peoples. At a stroke, the legacy 
of colonial science was repositioned in the intellectual field along with con¬ 
temporary forms of knowledge about the non-West. In retrospect, we can see 
that two important intellectual operations were involved. Eirst, as already 
mentioned, was Eoucault's re-vision of Enlightenment science as generating a 
series of "othering" discourses and thus deeply invested in the project of 
control. Here his work on institutions like the prison, the school, the medical 
clinic, and the madhouse provided instances of how knowledge and power 
were fused in Enlightenment thought and practice to discipline and order 
subject populations (Eoucault, 1965 [1961], 1973 [1963], 1979 [1975]). 

A second operation involved revealing the supremacist implications of the 
Enlightenment idea of progress. Some who follow Said argue that such an 
inflection of Enlightenment thought when applied to colonial arenas took such 
a particularly virulent form that it must be viewed separately from the metro¬ 
politan centers. Others who also follow Said contend that while supremacist 
ideology was imbricated in Enlightenment discourse, qualitative differences in 
the colonial sphere did not add up to differences in kind (Prochaska, 1990, 
1996). In this view, Europe alone was invested with agency; its historical role 
was to awaken classical societies and civilizations from their supposed torpor. 

The central idea here is that Said's substitution of Eoucaultian power/ 
knowledge for Marxist ideology transformed the intellectual field of Oriental 
studies and Colonialism by pitching the discussion in a new way (Spivak, 
1988). The advantage for Said in adopting Eoucault's methodology was the 
rigor it lent his contextual analysis of discourse as omnipotent - and how it 
enabled him to weld text/knowledge and context/power together (Said, 1978). 
Nevertheless, the disadvantage of using Eoucault was that Said painted him¬ 
self into a polemical comer. It is at this point that I wish to enter the debate in 
a bid to break out of the impasse between "us" and "them" occasioned by the 
analyses inspired by Eoucault and Said. Such an impasse is problematic for the 
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making of policies that simultaneously take Said's concerns seriously while 
refusing the radical separations, from the macro- to the micro-levels of inter¬ 
national engagements, his theory entails. 

Ironically, in seeking to develop such an approach toward policy making, 
we have to return to Western liberal thought and some of its central ideas. 
In so doing, we attempt to work toward finishing the humanistic project of the 
Enlightenment, as suggested by Franz Fanon, rather than rejecting it by build¬ 
ing societies that bear the weight of the concerns of all through a responsibility 
toward all. 

4 A Return to Liberal Humanism 

Liberalism comprises the core values of "justice," "freedom," and "equality." 
What remains unstated in much of liberal discourse is the ways in which these 
values are understood, for it is clear that these are not the sole preserve of the 
liberal. Indeed, it is doubt about liberal construal of these terms and their 
metaphysical underpinnings that lies at the heart of problems with liberal 
multilingual education. It is often proposed that the most salient of the values 
of justice, freedom, and equality in this respect is equality. However, taking 
an explicitly Kantian view on this, one could argue that none of the values 
stand on its own or provides anything but the thinnest of procedures for 
justice and equality without the humanistic value of respect - the treatment of 
others as ends in themselves rather than as means to an end - operating as a 
regulative ideal. For the liberal, manifest individual or cultural differences 
signal an underlying humanity that is common to all. It is in this respect that 
we are equal. It is in virtue of such humanism that all should be treated as 
ends in themselves rather than as means to an end. Above all, it is on the basis 
of this that concern with human rights, including linguistic rights, has become 
so prominent a feature of contemporary global politics. 

If the idea of a common humanity received its most powerful expression in 
the modern world in the thought of the Enlightenment, it is the substantive 
forms of European expansion that elicited the strongest reactions against it. 
Most relevant for international educational policies is the kind of relativism that 
has frequently been evident in the refusal of cultural groups to be judged by 
or to live by standards alien to them. Thus, when we consider the varieties of 
English spoken around the world, we can expect an increasing insistence on 
maintaining accents and S 5 mtactic constructions tied to particular ways of life 
not only in spoken English but also in written English. A focus on the varieties 
of English used throughout the world with increasingly robust literary traditions 
reminds us that, regardless of difference, we are bound by a global language. 

A degree of cultural relativism has been brought to the fore in many 
respects in discussions of international language and education. The field of 
world Englishes finds much resonance with the trends in Foucauldian-inspired 
colonial discourse, but with an important difference: tied by a single language. 
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the discourse does not run the risk of falling info relativism. Furfhermore, 
fhe Foucauldian-inspired line of fhinking, including colonial and posfcolonial 
discourse, is limifed by ifs somewhaf promiscuous and gleeful drawing on fhe 
supposed loss of cerfainfy in efhics and episfemology. 1 do nof propose fo 
rehearse fhese relafivisfic argumenfs here. Rafher I wanf fo consider reacfions 
againsf such culfural relativism from two principal sources. 

On fhe one hand, fhese reacfions concern individual linguistic righfs and 
welfare; on fhe ofher, a commifmenf fo gender equify. Concern for linguisfic 
groups' righfs fo fairness and respecf mighf lead fo fhe suppression of fhe 
righfs of individuals and subgroups. The welfare and culfural infegrify of fhe 
larger group is offen offered as a reason for overriding individual concerns 
regarding respecf and equalify. These laffer righfs, if is argued, are ascribed a 
lower priorify because fhey mighf weaken fhe momenfum of a movemenf fhaf 
seeks fo promofe ifs political and culfural ends wifhin an environmenf of 
global inequify. Feminisfs, for example Susan Okin, have been increasingly 
insisfenf in pointing ouf fhaf fhe search for democratic infernafional education 
mighf presenf a problem for gender equify (Okin ef ak, 1999), a worry shared 
by feminisf philosophers (Nussbaum, 2000) and posfcolonial fheorisfs alike 
(Spivak, 1999). Meanwhile, some confemporary approaches fo fhe polifics of 
infernafional language education, as represenfed, for example, by Ella Shohaf, 
refuse fhis hierarchy of priorities. One way fo ease fhe fension befween, on fhe 
one hand, concerns for individual linguisfic righfs and gender equify and, on 
fhe ofher, respecf for differenf culfures is by addressing fhe idea of culfural 
infegrify ifself on which much of colonial discourse and crifique resfs, and fo 
which I now fum. 

5 Cultural and Lingusitic Complexity 

The dominanf approach fo a crifique of infernafional language education, 
increasingly carried on in English, and based on Edward Said's concepf of 
"orienfalism," keeps in focus fhe very many ways - from fhe psychological 
fhrough fhe linguisfic fo fhe legal - fhaf individuals are excluded from full 
participation wifhin nafional and infernafional culfures. This is solely because 
of fheir membership of linguisfic groups formed along such lines of difference 
as race, class, nation, region, and gender. The main concern in fhese discussions 
is abouf fhe demands for equify among diverse users of English in fhe class¬ 
room, fhe curriculum, and wider sociefy. If is offen assumed in such discourse 
fhaf references fo culfure poinf fo collecfive group idenfify and fhaf member¬ 
ship of groups defermines personal idenfify. In fhis view, culfure is nof merely 
a sef of seffled practices consfifufive of people and fheir beliefs and prefer¬ 
ences, buf rafher fakes on a mysfical force in fhe making of fhe self. This view 
resfs on fhe assumption fhaf fhere is an undeniable link befween an individual 
and a culfure, and fhaf fhere is individual moral value fo be derived from fhe 
recognifion of such a link. Such a view of idenfify depends on and draws 
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moral force from a cerfain notion of aufhenficify based less on an individual's 
characferisfics and agency fhan on her belonging fo a particular people (Taylor, 
1991, 1992). Theoretically, fhis way of fhinking is af odds wifh one of fhe key 
insighfs fhaf mofivafes posfsfrucfural/posfcolonial/feminisf fhoughf, and fhaf 
is fhe refusal of any discourse fhaf resfs on "essenfializing fhe Ofher." 

More imporfanfly, in fhe sfruggle fo remove fhe continuing valorization of a 
variefy of English, namely fhe dialecf achieved eifher by birfh info fhe Brifish 
upper classes or fhrough an upper-class Brifish education, fhis way of fhink¬ 
ing reproduces fhis prejudice. This is because ifs very arficulafion depends 
on faking fhe sfandpoinf of fhe users of whaf is called "sfandard English." 
Slaying wifhin fhe domain of posfsfrucfural fheory, shifting perspectives would 
lef us see fhe Wesf, and our varying use of English, in non-essenfialisf ways 
fhaf would render infernafional relationships wifh some of fhe complexify and 
nuance fhey righfly deserve. 

Eurfhermore, fhe idea fhaf culfure defermines idenfify makes fhe concepf 
of culfure inferchangeable wifh quasi-biological and highly problematic 
concepfs of "race," "gender," and "efhnicify." These concepfs are fiercely 
confesfed wifhin nafionalisf confexfs such as can be found in fhe Unifed 
Sfafes, buf grow ever more unsfable when placed in an infernafional or 
global confexf. Sfereofypes regarding fhe abilifies of individuals and practices 
of discrimination are generafed from such a collapse befween fhe concepfs of 
"idenfify" and "culfure" as also an unreflecfive idenfify politics. In ofher 
words, fhe danger of faking such a deferminisfic view of culfure in relafion 
fo fhe individual is fhaf if yields quife easily fo moral, and even political, 
practices fhaf can be profecfed from infernal and exfernal criticism. We would 
do well fo remember insfances of fascism in modem hisfory fhaf depended 
precisely on such a linkage. 

The discipline of anfhropology, even in ifs mosf nuanced practices, has con- 
fribufed largely fo fhis way of fhinking abouf culfure. However, responding fo 
some of fhe more voluble and hence visible of fhese, if is well fo keep in mind 
whaf we have learned from anfhropologisfs such as Lila Abu-Lughod, Renafo 
Rosaldo, Michael Taussig, and George Marcus, liferary and culfural fheorisfs 
such as Mary Louise Praff, sociologisfs such as Anfhony King, and hisforians 
like Eernand Braudel, Janef Abu-Lughod, and Anfoineffe Burfon. Culfures, 
fhey argue, are nof hermefically sealed. Culfures have always exerfed mufual 
influence. Such mufual influence is nofed even under conditions of colonial¬ 
ism and fhe even more exfreme condifions of slavery, where fhe colonizing 
and enslaving culfure changes even as if effecfs changes on fhe culfures of 
groups fhaf are broughf under ifs power - as for example in fhe archifecfural 
form of fhe bungalow and fhe influence of jazz. Think also of fhe library of 
Alexandria and fhe gardens of fhe Alhambra in evaluafing fhe claims for 
fheories fhaf asserf fhe uniqueness of individuals, groups, and culfures. Such 
reflection places in doubf fhe claim fo uniqueness fhaf drives much of fhe 
academic discussion of polifics af fhe national and infernafional levels despife 
fhe posfsfrucfural leanings of ifs proponenfs. 
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6 The Challenge from World Englishes 

It is important to note that the Kachruvian approach to making sense of the 
global distribution and use of English presupposes jusf such a sophisficafed 
undersfanding of fhe complexify of culfural inferacfion. Thaf is, if is worfh 
nofing fhaf fhe concepf of "world Englishes" embraces difference wifhouf 
losing fhe force of fhaf which has come fo be globally shared. Ifs discourse, 
under fhe influence of Braj Kachru, recognizes: 

the importance of inclusivity and pluricentrity in approaches to the linguistics 
of English worldwide, and involves not merely the description of national 
and regional varieties, but many other related topics as well, including contact 
linguistics, creative writing, critical linguistics, discourse analysis, corpus lin¬ 
guistics, lexicography, pedagogy, pidgin and Creole studies, and the sociology of 
language. (Bolton, 2004a: 367-8) 

That is, the world Englishes approach recognizes the hegemony that lurks 
under the spread of language fhrough insfifufions of power. Af fhe same time, 
however, if does nof deny fhe creafivify fhaf allows for human agency even 
under fhe mosf difficulf sifuafions (Bolfon, 2004a, 2004b; Dhillon, 2001). 

Eurfhermore, non-relafivisfic approaches fo fhe sfudy of language and 
culfure which remain sensitive fo difference show us fhaf we can no longer 
claim fhaf we are going fhrough a new condifion wifhin fhe world economy. 
Whaf is new, however, is fhaf for fhe firsf time world economy has a fruly 
global scope. Moreover, fhe effecfs of fhis shiff in infemafional relations are 
quickly and deeply noticeable under confemporary conditions of fhe densify 
and speed in fravel and communicafion fechnologies, as fhey are also in fhe 
near universalizafion of media like radio and felevision - much of which fakes 
place in American English, wifh local responses offered in fhe many variefies 
of English. In ofher words, recenf conditions of globalizafion have folded 
regional economies info fhe global economy, making if difficulf fo mainfain 
a sfricf disfincfion between core and peripheral regions of fhe world economy 
as geographically bounded. World Englishes discourse undercufs fhe nofions 
of culfure and culfural relativism which form fhe comersfone of fhe critique of 
universal human values on which Edward Said's Orientalism resfs. 

The concepf of world Englishes also undercufs fhe claim fhaf fhe global 
spread of a language, such as English, or of a specific variefy, such as Amer¬ 
ican English, would necessarily effecf fhe homogenizafion of language use. 
The linguistic phenomena capfured by fhe ferm world Englishes speak no 
doubf fo fhe language fhaf is shared, buf speak wifh as much force fo fhe ways 
in which variefies have developed in response fo specific life-worlds. The 
concepf capfures fhe creafivify wifh which humans fake up fhe linguisfic 
resources fhey find in fheir environmenf fo enable fhe developmenf and 
growfh of fheir own projecfs. This is frue regardless of fhe historical processes 
fhrough which culfural elemenfs, such as language, have found fheir way info 
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their environments. Colonial discourse, with its focus on groups and the asym¬ 
metrical distribution of power befween culfures, misses human agency as a 
response fo fhese hegemonic processes, while fhe concepf of "world Englishes" 
highlighfs if. 

Furfhermore, concern for fhe welfare of subgroups (or individuals) wifhin 
marginalized groups in a global confexf suggesfs fhaf fhe prevailing discourse 
on infernafional education and linguisfic diversify fakes culfural groups fo 
be bofh undifferenfiafed and hermefically sealed. Thai is, mosf discussions of 
culfural diversify resf on an idealized view of culfure. 

Michele Moody-Adams (1997) argues fhaf (1) an idealization of group cul¬ 
fures can be found in fhe discourse of bofh fhose oufside a group as well as 
fhose who are members; and (2) fhaf fhe idealizafion of culfural groups offen 
furns on making a disfincfion befween "modem" and "fradifional" culfures. 
The former are faken fo be dynamic, differenfiafed, and open-ended, and fhe 
laffer sfagnanf and closed. Thus, we see argumenfs for feaching language 
skills fo Chinese sfudenfs in a manner fhaf would enable more imaginative, 
creative, and independenf approaches fo language learning even as researchers 
nofe fhe parsimony of fhe Chinese morpho-phonefic sysfem. Whaf is overlooked 
is fhaf despife fhe "poverfy" of fhe nofafional sysfem of fhe language, fhe 
Chinese are able fo do all fhe fhings fhaf users of language an 5 rwhere do: even 
opera! To have fo make an argumenf for creafivify in fhis and ofher similar cases 
is fo ignore fhe Kanfian argumenfs for creafivify as a faculfy of human nafure 
and fo fall info a view of creafivify fhaf ascribes special powers fo cerfain 
individuals or groups and a prejudiced logic fo an unfolding world history. 

Even when nof tied fo a Hegelian view of world history, notions of "fradi- 
fional" culfures suggesf fhaf fheir members have holisfic systems of meaning 
fied fo a seamless web of beliefs and lead eifher fo an unreflecfive universalisfic 
mefaphysics of meaning, as for Michael Kafz, or fo a defeafisf relafivism, such 
as fhaf suggesfed by W. O. Quine (Dhillon, 2001). This is nof fo say fhaf fhere 
have been no affempfs fo break fhis division befween "us" and "fhem" wifhin 
liberalism. Perhaps fhe mosf valianf of fhese is Bernard Williams's argumenf 
fo break down fhis disfincfion "because culfures consfanfly meef one anofher 
and exchange and modify practices," and so if is implausible fhaf "social 
practices mighf come forward wifh a cerfificafe saying fhaf fhey belonged fo a 
genuinely differenf culfure" (2005 [1985]: 158). Moody-Adams makes a similar 
poinf when she argues fhaf fhere is no conception more mysfical or unreflecfive 
fhan fhe docfrine of culfural infegrafion, along wifh ifs usual companion, fhe 
assumpfion fhaf beliefs and values of "fradifional" or "primitive" sociefies 
musf be more integrated fhan fhose of any ofher (Moody-Adams, 1997: 53). 


7 World Englishes against Relativism 

The poinf is fhaf an appreciafion of complexify as we find in fhe discussion of 
variefies of English in fhe world Englishes discourse undermines relafivism. 
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Relativist positions are inadmissible on this account since they rest on taking 
languages and cultures as being bounded and homogeneous. It has not been 
noted enough that "traditional" cultures are varied, and differentiated. Mary 
Midgely takes the example of fhe Samurai pracfice in medieval Japan of fesf- 
ing a new sword's worfh - ifs abilify fo cuf a person in half - on random 
passersby. While such a pracfice seems abhorrenf fo us from a modern sfand- 
poinf - as if also musf fo confemporary members of Japanese sociefy - fhere 
is no reason for us fo fhink fhaf fhe pracfice was universally accepfed by 
medieval Japanese culfure. Arguing fhus would lead us fo fhe uncomforfable 
conclusion fhaf fhe random passersby, and fheir families, would nof have 
objecfed fo fhe moralify of fhe pracfice. Medieval Japanese culfure, Midgely 
goes on fo remind us, was a confenfious, froubled fime in Japanese hisfory 
(Midgely, 1991). 

Lef us consider fhe use of fechnologies like amniocenfesis in deciding 
which pregnancy is fo be ferminafed. Embedded in pafriarchal practices, fhese 
decisions would overwhelmingly favor male fefuses. In bofh fhese cases, a 
relafivisf view, one fhaf relies on an undifferenfiafed and bounded view of 
culfure, would miss fhe crificisms of fhese pracfices by Japanese historians 
of modern sensibilify and Indian feminisfs informed by Western fheories of 
gender oppression and equify. The relafivisf view would also miss indigenous 
crificisms of such pracfices such as fhose againsf gender inequify, as can be 
found in early sixfeenfh-cenfury Sikh fhoughf. Locafed as fhey offen are wifhin 
insfifufions of power, even fhe mosf well-infenfioned of fheorisfs can miss fhe 
irony of fhe subfle hegemony such relafivisfic argumenfs lead fhem fo enacf. 
In sum, fhaf fhis kind of mufual culfural influence happens does nof neces¬ 
sarily desfroy fhe relafivisf's worry fhaf fhere is no neufral ground oufside 
parficular culfures upon which fo judge fhe worfh of a linguisfic variefy or 
culfure. Whaf if does do is weaken fhe belief fhaf a culfure's values are deter¬ 
mined and fo be judged exclusively from wifhin since neifher language nor 
culfure is as tidily sealed as fhe relafivisf mighf have fhoughf. 

Surely, fhe relafivisf mighf argue, if is difficulf fo deny fhaf fhere are some 
pracfices so alien from our sfandpoinf and yef so accepfed wifhin a cerfain 
culfure wifh which we can have only "nofional" confronfafions. Thus, we can 
imagine variefies of English recognized as English by local users of fhe lan¬ 
guage which would nof be recognized as such by English speakers elsewhere. 
When looked af bofh more closely and wifhin a global confexf from fhe per- 
specfive of culfural complexify, somewhaf differenf explanafions begin fo sug- 
gesf fhemselves. The individual cases are quite differenf in fhe exfenf fo which 
fhey fake fhe inferesfs of fhose direcfly affected info accounf. However, when 
a speaker of Indian English uses a consfrucfion like "I am going fo go," he is 
readily undersfood by ofher speakers of Indian English. Meanwhile, speakers 
of ofher forms of English mighf find if difficulf fo parse such a sentence. 
Neverfheless, fhere is: (1) fhe recognifion of such an ufferance as a sentence of 
English regardless of fhe difficulfies in parsing; and (2) fhe possibilify fhaf 
some ofher speakers of English will be critical and correcf fhe consfrucfion. 
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Finally, when these practices are followed within liberal-Westem democracies, 
as long as they are not disruptive to communication, they are tolerated with 
ease. The criticisms tend to come only from fhose preoccupied wifh an 
unreflecfive commifmenf fo linguisfic righfs and critique of linguistic hegemony. 
The use of variefies of English around fhe world is worfhy of reflection fo fake 
colonial discourse beyond fhe polarized judgmenfs of universal or relafivisf 
poinfs offered by crifiques of "orienfalism." Such reflection draws our affen- 
fion fo several presupposifional aspecfs of our inquiry. 

Firsf, we acknowledge nof only fhaf culfures are nof bounded buf also fhaf 
fhey are infernally differenfiafed. Furfhermore, fhe recognifion fhaf languages 
and culfures are nof bounded suggesfs we freaf fhe absence of criticism, even 
fhe celebrafion, of local linguisfic pracfice wifh some reserve in order fo yield 
explanations and descriptions of greafer subflefy and responsibilify fhan even 
Bernard Williams's idea of "nofional" confronfafion or relativism af a disfance 
suggesfs. Posfcolonial feminisf fheorisfs, such as Gayafri Spivak and Lafa Mani 
have shown how fhe pracfice of sati sharply increased as a resulf of fhe ouf- 
lawing of such pracfices under Brifish colonial rule (Mani, 1998; Spivak, 1988). 
These fheorisfs argue fhaf fhe increase in insfances of sati (a fradifional prac¬ 
fice of a widow immolafing herself on her husband's funeral pyre in medieval 
India) was a refaliafory reacfion wifhin a confexf of unequal power relations. 
Separating a concern for fhe welfare of women from concerns regarding cul- 
fural equify, fhey poinf ouf fhaf such confesfafions were often played ouf on 
fhe female body. If seems fo me fhaf one could make a similar argumenf for 
fhe exfreme enacfmenf of local variefies of English, such as fhe African Amer¬ 
ican English movemenf which emerged in fhe lafe eighfies and fhrough fhe 
ninefies of fhe lasf cenfury. Af fhe very leasf, fhe faking up of such argumenfs 
based on fhe recognifion of fhe relafionalify befween language variefies and 
fhe complexify of culfures would indicafe fhaf we look af how fhe pracfices of 
judgmenf tied fo power mighf resulf in an increase in pracfices fhaf make fhe 
already educationally vulnerable even more so. The implication is fhaf fhe 
persisfence, even infensificafion and celebrafion, of such pracfices is arguably 
tied fo fhe permeabilify and relafionalify of languages and culfures wifhin 
nafional and infemafional confexfs rafher fhan fheir isolation and difference, 
however ironic fhis may be fo fhe well-infenfioned crific of universalism 
(Dhillon, 1996). 

8 Beyond Orientalism 

In ofher words, relativistic views of linguisfic and culfural pracfices, bofh 
"Wesfem" and "non-Wesfem" alike, fhaf resf on a division befween "us" and 
"fhem" need fo be examined furfher, and world Englishes discourse offers us 
an excellenf sife fo pursue such a line of research. The urgenf motivation fo 
underfake such an examination of relafivism fhaf much of colonial discourse 
compels us fo fake from a critical global sfandpoinf would be twofold. Firsf, 
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we would be called on to scrutinize positions ever more closely in order 
to determine whether any unacknowledged sense of moral supremacy lurks 
within such a relativism. Second, we would need to educate ourselves more 
thoroughly in the traditions whose practices are in question in order to find 
ways of making alliances wifh members of such a culfure who uphold conserv¬ 
ative values. We would do so in order fo make fhe lives of women, members 
of subgroups, and ofhers who are vulnerable a little easier, perhaps even less 
dangerous. Thai is, we would be acting fhus for reasons of a universal demo¬ 
cratic humanify. 

Confemporary critical discourse demands of us, whefher we are looking 
af insfances fhaf generafe moral alienation in a global or local confexf, fhaf we 
question whefher our criticisms of Muslim, Christian, Hindu values, Euro¬ 
pean, even secular values, are in any way implicafed in pracfices fhaf violafe 
our deepesf humanisfic commifmenfs (Shohaf and Sfam, 1994). Alasfair 
Permycook, writing much more baldly, adopfs and refines H. G. Widdowson's 
disfincfion between critical and h 5 q)ocritical discourse within the field of world 
Englishes and lays ouf four hypocrifical positions fhaf crifical discourse musf 
avoid (2004: 802-3). These are fhe hypocrifical denial of (1) efhical responsib- 
ilify; (2) political responsibilify; (3) infellecfual responsibilify; and (4) social 
and culfural responsibilify. 

A critique along fhese lines would demand fhaf we familiarize ourselves 
wifh linguistic fradifions varying in fheir respecf for fhe moral sysfems fhaf 
guide linguisfic acfion. While if mighf be held fhaf such values are pre¬ 
cisely fhe concern of anfhropology and sociolinguistics, fhese fields are 
characferisfically vulnerable fo fhe kinds of criticism Wiffgensfein makes in his 
remarks on Erazer's Golden Bough: fhe anfhropologisf approaches fhe pracfices 
of fhe fribe from wifhin an unquesfioned commifmenf fo a cerfain mefa- 
physics. Thus, even liberal and Marxisf criticisms can be shown fo have fheir 
roofs in a Wesfem mefaphysics (e.g. Eoucaulf, 1979; Macinfyre, 1985). Whaf 
we need is a deeper concepfion of fhe parf fhaf fhe pracfice plays in fhe life of 
fhe communify, which operafes bofh locally and globally, of a rifual or symbolic 
function fhaf such crifical approaches are apf fo occlude. If is only fhrough 
faking a more complefely moral - even religious - poinf of view fhaf we can 
hope fo beffer evaluafe insfances fhaf call for judgmenf across culfures wifhouf 
a too facile recourse fo relafivism as a crifique of universalism, irrespective of 
how well infenfioned such a fuming mighf be. The concerns for international 
communication raised by relafivism raised here are nof fo be faken as 
argumenfs for any kind of absolufism. Rafher, fhese concerns call for closer 
investigation of relafivisf posifions of fhe sorf we find wifhin fhe discourse 
of world Englishes. 

This epistemological torn is whaf we mighf call a "deep humanism." When 
offered as a regulafive ideal for fhe work of international communication - 
an ideal fhaf remains vigilanf againsf fhe encroachmenf of dogmafism - if 
enfolds bofh fhe mechanisms of criticisms fhaf remain alerf fo fhe many ways 
in which we sfray from fhis ideal fhrough nofions of supremacy derived from 
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identifications with nation, region, class, race, gender, sexuality, and so on. In 
other words, even the most abrasive of criticisms would find a place within 
such international communication when motivated by a commitment to the 
Kingdom of ends. Criticisms of English as a global language driven by resent¬ 
ment of colonialism or nostalgia for a lost tradition - regardless of their source 
- might be more difficult to justify. As Ella Shohat (1998) reminds us, critical 
international communication has moved, from an anticolonial, orientalist, stance 
to the more complex postcolonial position that can find expression within 
fully liberal national and international institutions (Dhillon, 1996). 

I have argued that we can find a vivid way of realizing the logic of such 
an ecological humanism through the consideration of the nature and use 
of a particular language - English. This works less as an analogy than as an 
example, even the epitome, of what is important in cultural coherence and 
interaction. There is no such thing as a universal language; there are diverse 
languages. Still, these are neither unchanging nor unaffected by each other, 
and while precise translation between them may sometimes be difficult, use 
is seldom a problem (Dhillon, 2001). Contemporary concepts of intertextu- 
ality suggest something of the inevitably global nature of our lives. 

Perhaps no contemporary philosopher captures the ethics reflecting the 
deep humanism of this idea as well as Thoreau did in the nineteenth century: 
Thoreau called for a kind of multilingualism that is very helpful in relation to 
universalism. This is not something that a nation like the United States, for 
example, has to learn - as some simpler strands of Saidian criticisms might 
imply. Rather these resources are already available to us. Take for example the 
following passage from Thoreau's Walden Pond: 

Those who have not learned to read the ancient classics in the language in which 
they were written must have a very imperfect knowledge of the history of the 
human race; for it is remarkable that no transcript of them has ever been made 
into the modern tongue, unless our civilization itself may be regarded as such 
a transcript. .. That age will be rich indeed when those relics which we call 
Classics, and the still older and more than classic but even less known Scriptures 
of the nations, shall have further accumulated, when the Vaticans shall be filled 
with the Vedas and Zendavestas and Bibles, with Homers, and Dantes, and 
Shakespeares, and all the centuries to come shall have successively deposited 
their trophies in the forum of the world. By such a pile we may hope to scale 
heaven at last, (cited in Cavell, 1992: 6) 

Extending this metaphor to include traditions other than those mentioned by 
Thoreau, we could resist a reductive view of identity. Thus, we would leave 
open the possibility of a critical collectivity. We are enabled then to reflect on, 
and deeply value, the diverse languages and cultures that are present and 
have contributed toward the making of a certain "tradition" or "civilization," 
as also the relations between them. The arguments of responsibly critical inter¬ 
national communication brought to bear on issues of regional, national, and 
sub-national identifications would enable the forging of robust new linguistic 
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and cultural identities that are not based on exclusionary practices tied to 
reductive identifications endorsed by nostalgia or resentment. 

I have attempted to present here the general contours of fhe colonial dis¬ 
course and posfcolonial critique fhaf dominafe much of our undersfanding of 
fhe workings of a global language such as English. I have suggesfed fhaf 
world Englishes discourse offers fhe possibilifies of a refinemenf of liberal 
infemafional communication in a way fhaf avoids fhe problems of facile 
universalisf assumptions even as if sfrives fo uncover a deep humanism. The 
work of rendering such an approach non-anfhropomorphic remains fo be done. 
If is my judgmenf fhaf liberal infemafional communication, as offered by fhe 
recognifion of geographically dispersed varieties of a language understood in 
fhe lighf of fhis deep humanism, will require of educafors and language policy 
makers fhe highesf exercise of practical reason. 


NOTE 


1 The following works have provided 
valuable insights for this chapter: 
Abu-Lughod (1999), Bonnell and 
Hunt (1999), Bourdieu (1977, 1993 
[1984]), Braudel (1984), Chatterjee 
^993), Clifford (1988), Derrida (1976 
[1967]), Dhillon (1999), Fauconnier 


and Turner (2003), Foucault (1970 
[1966], 1972 [1969]), Geertz (1988), 
Grabar (1978), Kachru (1990), King 
(1995), Obeyeskere (1992), Pratt 
(1986), Sahlins (1995), Said (1983), 
Sewell (1999), and Williams and 
Chrisman (1994). 
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1 Introduction 

The relationship between Cultural Studies and English Studies is increasingly 
attracting the attention of scholars in the humanities. It is a relationship that is 
potentially fruitful, buf af fhe same time fraughf wifh fensions and perils. In 
fhis chapfer, I wish fo reflecf on fhe relafionship between Cultural Studies and 
world Englishes and suggest some topics that merit further exploration. 

Cultural Studies has been described in diverse ways. According to Raymond 
Williams, the word "culture" is one of fhe fwo or fhree mosf complicafed 
words in fhe English language. Hence, if is hardly surprising fhaf Culfural 
Sfudies has been defined in so many differenf ways. Eor example, if has been 
characferized as an "inferdisciplinary, fransdisciplinary, and sometimes 
counfer-disciplinary field fhaf operafes in fhe fensions between ifs fendencies 
fo embrace bofh a broad anfhropological and a more narrowly humanistic 
concepf of culfure" (Grossberg, Nelson, and Treichler, 1992). The aufhors 
of fhis sfafemenf make fhe poinf fhaf unlike fradifional anfhropology, Culfural 
Sfudies has emerged from fhe explorations info modern indusfrial sociefies. 
In ferms of mefhodologies, Culfural Sfudies is f 5 ^ically inferprefive and 
evaluative. In confradicfion fo fradifional evaluations, if rejecfs as unfenable 
fhe exclusive equafion of culfure wifh high culfure and emphasizes fhe need 
fo sfudy all available forms of culfural production in relafion fo fhe preval- 
enf culfural practices and social insfifufions. 

Wrifers mainfain fhaf Culfural Sfudies should be committed fo fhe sfudy 
of fhe enfire range of a sociefy's arfs, beliefs, insfifufions, and processes. The 
journal Cultural Critique, which in many ways represenfs fhis new fhinking on 
fhe sfudy of culfure, sfafes in ifs prospecfus fhaf fhe publication is concerned 
wifh "culfure" in fhe mosf inclusive sense of fhe ferm, as af once a maferial 
and discursive human pracfice. Thus, fhe goal of Cultural Critique may be 
formulafed mosf comprehensively as fhe examinafion of received values, insfi¬ 
fufions, practices, and discourses in ferms of fheir economic, political, social. 
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and aesthetic genealogies, constitutions, and effects. These statements embody 
the general orientation of fhis mode of invesfigafion. 

Culfural Sfudies draws on a pluralify of esfablished academic disciplines 
including liferary sfudies, anfhropology, philosophy, communicafion, media 
sfudies, sociology, and feminisf sfudies. However, if seeks fo franscend fhe 
boundaries of fhese disciplines and bring abouf a reconfigurafion of fhoughf. 
If does nof confine ifself fo a single mefhodology and draws freely upon fhe 
resources of, for example, posfsfrucfuralism, posfmodemism, hermeneufics, 
new hisforicism, Marxism, and semiotics. Culfural Sfudies bears fhe signa- 
fures of many modem fheorisfs, such as Raymond Williams, Clifford Geerfz, 
Jacques Derrida, Michel Foucaulf, Jacques Lacan, Roland Barfhes, Pierre 
Bourdieu, Julia Krisfeva, Jean Baudrillard, Homi Bhabha, and Edward Said. 
If affaches no privileged significance fo a single subjecf or mefhodology. 
Moreover, fhe emphasis of Culfural Sfudies seems fo differ in various coun¬ 
fries in keeping wifh fheir dominanf inferesfs and perspecfives. For example, 
John Frow and Meaghan Morris mainfain fhaf Ausfralian work in Culfural 
Sfudies is less concerned wifh philosophical and absfracf issues fhan wifh 
specific issues in concrefe sifuafions wifh a political resonance. 


2 Cultural Studies and Other Disciplines 

Culfural Sfudies, if needs fo be borne in mind, has very imporfanf links wifh 
fhe sfudy of liferafure. Culfural Sfudies as we know if today grew largely ouf 
of fhe work of fhe Cenfer for Contemporary Culfural Sfudies af Birmingham, 
England, esfablished in 1964. Two of fhe prominenf scholars closely associafed 
wifh Culfural Sfudies in Brifain, Richard Hoggarf and Raymond Williams, 
came ouf of literary sfudies. The lasf 15 years or so have wifnessed a literary 
fum in fhe human sciences, mosf nofably in fhe Unifed Sfafes, Canada, and 
Ausfralia; fhis liferary fum in fhe human sciences has had a profound impacf 
on fhe growfh of Culfural Sfudies. Today, liferary fheory has come fo dom- 
inafe fhe infellecfual landscape of fhese counfries as never before, shaping a 
variefy of academic disciplines ranging from anfhropology fo legal sfudies. 

In anfhropology, a discipline closely relafed fo modem Culfural Sfudies, fhe 
influence of liferary fheory is unmisfakable, especially in fhe work of younger 
scholars. Anfhropological fexfs, like liferary fexfs, are seen as consfrucfed 
fexfs and nof fransparenf descripfions. Therefore, undersfandably, quesfions 
of rheforic and fexfualify have assumed a significance and compelling power 
hifherfo unseen in mefa-anfhropology. Liferary sfyle and figuralify are 
regarded nof as external embellishmenfs buf as vifal componenfs of meaning 
in fhe represenfafion of ofher culfures and ways of life. As James Clifford (1988) 
has remarked, fhe wrifing and reading of efhnography are over-determined 
by numerous forces fhaf lie beyond fhe confrol of an aufhor or an inferprefive 
communify. Contingencies of language, rheforic, ideology, and power need fo 
be openly and honesfly confronted in fhe process. 
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Modem anthropologists - or at least a significant number among them 
- subscribe to the notion that ethnographies are essentially rhetorical per¬ 
formances fhaf have as fheir aim fhe narrafing of a convincing sfory. They see 
fhese stories as producing an imporfanf body of culfural knowledge fhrough 
encounfers of Self and Ofher. If is by now generally accepfed fhaf culfural 
redescripfions are hisforically confingenf and confesfable, and fhaf a focus on 
fhe modes of fexfual producfion fhemselves opens useful pafhways fo under- 
sfanding fhe fundamenfal dilemmas of anfhropology. Questions relafed fo fhe 
nofions of epistemology, aufhenficify, efhnographic aufhorify, and rewriting 
fhe ofher can be analyzed usefully only by placing language, fropes, and 
consfrucfedness of efhnography af fhe cenfer of discussions in fhe way fhaf 
literary fheorisfs do. Whaf fhe liferary fum in anfhropology has succeeded in 
emphasizing is fhe facf fhaf culfural redescripfion is fundamenfally an infer- 
prefive process closely associafed wifh fhe d 5 mamics of wrifing. 

The older and widely prevalenf view fhaf efhnography is a fransparenf form 
of documenfafion has righfly been discarded in favor of fhe view fhaf if is a 
form of wrifing where figuralify and narrafion are cenfral, and fhaf epistemology 
and rheforic are indissolubly linked. As Paul Rainbow (1986: 244) observes: 

the self-consciousness of style, rhetoric, and dialectic in the production of anthro¬ 
pological texts should lead us to a finer awareness of other, more imaginative 
ways to write. 

George Marcus and Michael Fischer, in their influential book. Anthropology 
as Cultural Critique (1986), point out that "While we do not presume to do the 
work of literary scholars in our freafmenf of recenf fexfs, an undersfanding 
of fhe confroversial imporfance of liferary awareness of anfhropological 
rheforic has clearly informed our characferizafion of presenf frends." 

These same frends can be discerned in fhe field of hisfory. Up until recenf 
fimes, hisfory was regarded primarily as a domain of inquiry wifh a posifivisfic 
ouflook. The fask of fhe historian was faken fo be fhe accurafe and dispassion- 
afe reporfing of evenfs fhaf had faken place in fhe pasf. This view still persisfs 
as fhe dominanf credo in fhe field. However, fhanks in large parf fo fhe efforfs 
of mefahisforians such as Hayden Whife and Dominick LaCapra, who are 
clearly influenced by various facefs of confemporary liferary fheory, an alfern- 
afive mode of historical inferrogafion has been opened up. This expansion is 
generafing a greaf measure of inferesf among younger scholars and is rapidly 
gaining momenfum. This newer approach fo historiography foregrounds fhe 
problemafics of represenfafion, in fhe way fhaf confemporary literary fheory 
does, and emphasizes fhe pivofal role of language, sfrafegies of fexfual pro¬ 
ducfion and narrafivizafion in fhe redescripfion of realify. Whife (1973: 51) 
remarks: 

Theorists of historiography generally agree that all historical narratives contain 
an irreducible and inexpungeable element of interpretation. 
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The historian has to interpret his materials in order to construct the moving 
pattern of images in which the form of the historical process is to be mirrored. 
This is because the historical record is both too full and too sparse. On the one 
hand, there are always more facts in the record than the historian can possibly 
include in his narrative representation of a given segment of the historical 
process, and so the historian must "interpret" his data by excluding certain 
facts from his account of some event or complex of events as irrelevant to his 
narrative purpose. On the other hand, in his efforts to reconstruct "what hap¬ 
pened" in any given period of history, the historian inevitably must include 
in his narrative an account of some event or complex of events for which the facts 
that would permit a plausible explanation of its occurrence are lacking. This 
means that historians must "interpret" their materials by filling in the gaps in 
their information on inferential or speculative grounds. A historical narrative 
is thus necessarily a mixture of adequately explained events, a congeries of 
established and inferred fact, at once a representation that is an interpretation 
and an interpretation that passes for an explanation of the whole process 
mirrored in the narrative. 

It is White's conviction that interpretation in history consists of the gen¬ 
eration of plof sfrucfures for a sequence of actions or evenfs so fhaf fheir 
nafure as an undersfandable process is exhibifed by fheir figuralify as a sfory of 
a parficular kind, a sequence of evenfs fhaf one hisforian may emplof as 
fragedy, anofher may emplof as romance or comedy. Drawing on fhe formula- 
fions of Norfhrop Frye and Roman Jakobson, Whife has elaborafed fhis idea 
in defail in his wrifings. He sfafes unequivocally fhe imporfance of liferary 
fheory in fhe wrifing of hisfory. According fo Whife (1973: 99): 

History as a discipline is in bad shape today because it has lost sight of its origins 
in the literary imagination. In the interest of appearing scientific and objective, 
it has repressed and denied to itself its own greatest source of strength and 
renewal. 

White, LaCapra, and others like them who espouse a literature-inspired 
historiography are not asserting that historical events and fictional events are 
of the same t 5 qte. What they are pointing to is the question of representation 
through language and the similar ways in which narratives are organized in 
literary and historical works. 

Philosophy, as it has been taught up until recent times, paid very little 
attention to the way philosophical texts are linguistically constructed, and the 
centrality of writing and figurality in the textual production of philosoph¬ 
ical works was neglected. This resulted in a logocentric bias which tended to 
equate speech, consciousness, and truth as self-presence. Philosophers such 
as Jacques Derrida have maintained that Western philosophers from Plato 
to Hegel ignored tropes and rhetorical strategies that are crucial to the con¬ 
struction of any verbal text, philosophical or otherwise. Deconstructive 
philosophers have forcefully underlined this deficiency. 
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This is, of course, not to suggest that such sentiments were not expressed 
in earlier times before the emergence of deconstructive philosophers in the 
1960s. Nietzsche (1986: 46), who in many ways is a forerurmer of this mode of 
interrogation, says that truth is: 

A mobile army of metaphors, metonyms, and anthropomorphisms - in short, a 
sum of human relations, which have been enhanced, transposed, and embel¬ 
lished poetically and rhetorically, and which after long use seem firm, canonical, 
and obligatory to a people: truths are illusions about which one has forgotten 
that this is what they are. 

However, it needs to be noted that it is with the writings of Derrida and 
others like him who have had a profound influence on modem literary 
theory that this approach to philosophical inquiry began to win widespread 
acceptance. 

The work of literary theorists such as the late Paul de Man, who was con¬ 
siderably influenced by Derrida, puts into circulation the view that philo¬ 
sophical texts should be treated as literary texts. De Man (1978: 115) observed, 
"philosophy turns out to be an endless reflection on its own destruction at the 
hands of literature." He calls attention to the centrality of rhetoric and figur- 
ality in the constitution of philosophical texts. Traditionally, philosophers 
have deemed conceptual analysis to be the proper domain of philosophy, and 
close reading and topological analysis as that of literary studies. But what 
philosophers like Derrida and literary critics like de Man point out is that 
epistemology and rhetoric are inextricably linked. 

The writings of Richard Rorty, whom Harold Bloom has described as the 
most interesting philosopher in the world today, are extremely important 
in this regard. His works, including Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature, Con¬ 
sequences of Pragmatism, and Contingency, Irony and Solidarity, have given rise 
to many productive and forward-looking philosophical discussions. Rorty, 
who can be usefully described as an anti-foundationalist and pragmatic 
philosopher, is unambiguously critical of the efforts to construct a systematic 
philosophy that valorizes the notion that the task of philosophy is to discover 
authentic foundations and arrive at universal truths and that philosophy as 
a mode of human inquiry can transcend the dictates of history. It is his 
judgment that this is a futile undertaking and that philosophers should see 
their charge as one of conversation and not of investigation. Rorty, much in the 
marmer of modern-day literary theorists, emphasizes the need to re-understand 
the intricate workings of language and rhetoric in the construction of philo¬ 
sophical texts and the complex ways in which philosophical language games 
arise and disappear. 

Our access to reality is conditioned by language, the specific historical 
moment and what counts as knowledge. Hence, the often-stated claim by 
philosophers that philosophy adjudicates between truth and non-truth is 
questionable. From the seventeenth century onwards in Western philosophy. 
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the idea of representation has been central to any discussion of philosophy. 
The mind was regarded as a mirror that reflected reality, and knowledge 
as that which dealt with those reflections. The task of philosophy was to 
design strategies by which this body of knowledge could be extracted. Rorty 
discards this view. He finds efforts to discover the correspondence between 
language and the world futile and counterproductive. His aim is to refashion 
philosophy as a mode of conversation with culture, and to him, questions of 
language and historicity are crucial. In Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature, 
Rorty maintains that the search for knowledge and epistemological certitude 
so prized by mainstream philosophers has always been a victim of its own 
figurality: "It is pictures rather than propositions, metaphors rather than 
statements, which determine our philosophical convictions" (1979: 90). His 
conviction that philosophy is a form of cultural conversation which is best 
conceived as a form of writing has a great deal in common with contemporary 
literary theory. 

Rorty does not draw only on modem literary theory but also finds novelists 
far more illuminating and helpful than philosophers when it comes to the 
exploration of individual fulfillment and social solidarity that he sees as the 
task of philosophical discourse. For example, he compares the novelist Milan 
Kundera and the philosopher Martin Heidegger, two writers he admires. He 
regards both of them as seeking to challenge the Western metaphysical tradi¬ 
tion that tries to delineate the unitary pattern that underlies apparent divers¬ 
ity. However, according to Rorty, there is a substantial difference between the 
two of them as they go about their task. As Heidegger sees it, the counterforce 
to metaphysics is the opermess to "being," a state of mind that can be attained 
more easily in peasant communities that have not been subject to the trans¬ 
forming power of technology, and where customs are relatively stable. As 
Rorty (1989: 19) says, "Heidegger's utopia is pastoral, a sparsely populated 
valley in the mountain, a valley in which life is given shape by its relationship 
to the primordial Fourfold - earth, sky, man, and gods. Kundera's utopia 
is carnivalesque, Dickensian, a crowd of eccentrics rejoicing in each other's 
idiosyncrasies, curious for novelty rather than nostalgic for primordiality." 
It is evident that Rorty finds Kundera's approach far more relevant than 
Heidegger's for modern times. 

I have, so far, briefly touched on the disciplines of anthropology, history, 
and philosophy to reinforce the point that the literary turn in humanities and 
social sciences has a profound impact. One can, with equal justification, exam¬ 
ine such diverse fields as political science, feminist studies, religious studies, 
architecture, cultural geography, and law to demonstrate the growing impact 
of literary theory. The main point, as far as the objective of this chapter is 
concerned, is to recognize the formative influence of literary theory in the 
growth of Cultural Studies. And as Cultural Studies expands and claims newer 
territories for exploration, the field of literary studies, too, has to take stock of 
itself and redefine itself in the light of the thematics and protocols of analysis 
of Cultural Studies. 
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3 Cultural Studies and the Ontology of World 
Englishes 

Cultural Studies is a rapidly expanding field of invesfigafion fhaf is unafraid 
of drawing on fhe concepfualifies of diverse fheorisfs as if seeks fo confronf 
and invesfigafe culfural realities. The concepf of power and genealogy of 
Foucaulf, demysfificafion of myfhologies of Barfhes, rhetorical readings of 
fexfs propounded by Derrida, fhick descripfions of Geerfz, linguisfic consfruc- 
fions of fhe self and fhe nafure of fhe imaginary enunciated by Lacan, fhe 
nafure and conditions of posfmodem knowledge of Lyofard, fhe culfural materi¬ 
alism of Raymond Williams, fhe subjecfivify of women as foregrounded by 
Judifh Buffer and Gayafri Ghakravorfy Spivak, and fhe Orienfalism of Said, fo 
menfion buf a few focuses and writers, have been assimilafed info fhe fabric 
of Gulfural Sfudies. In fhis chapfer, 1 focus on a few topics fhaf find repeated 
and productive arficulafion in modern Gulfural Sfudies and underline fheir 
imporfance in our affempfs fo undersfanding fhe complex ontology of world 
Englishes. 

The concepf of power, along wifh fhe notion of ideology, is pivofal fo many 
innovafive works of scholarship associafed wifh Gulfural Sfudies. Wifh fhe 
writings of Michel Foucaulf, fhe idea of power received a newer inflecfion, one 
fhaf has been insfrumenfal in spawning much useful culfural research. In 
Foucaulf's hands, fhe concepf of power became somefhing omnipresenf and 
nof only repressive buf also productive. In terms of fhe fheme of fhis chapfer, 
fhe relafionship befween power and discourse is mosf significanf. Foucaulf 
(1972: 10) said fhaf "in any sociefy fhe producfion of discourse is af once 
confrolled, selecfed, organized and redisfribufed according fo a number of 
procedures whose role is fo averf ifs powers and ifs dangers, fo masfer fhe 
unpredicfable evenf." This line of approach has imporfanf implicafions for fhe 
sfudy of world Englishes. 

The significance of fhe concepfs of power and ideology in fhe undersfand¬ 
ing of fhe nafure of world Englishes has been pointed ouf by a number of 
scholars in recenf times. In several seminal essays, Braj Kachru (1986, 1992, 
2003, 2005) has alerfed us fo fhe need fo pay greater affenfion fo quesfions of 
power and ideology. Roberf Phillipson (1992) has focused on fhe confempor- 
ary phenomenon of English as a world language and a dominanf force, paying 
close affenfion fo power and ideology. The promotion of English as a world 
language by dominanf powers and ifs imbrication wifh foreign policy is an 
aspecf fhaf affracfs Phillipson's affenfion. Gauri Viswanafhan (1989) explains 
how fhe discipline of English came info ifs own in an age of colonialism, and 
asserfs fhaf any purposeful discussion of fhe growfh of English musf come fo 
ferms wifh fhe imperial mission of educafing and civilizing colonial subjecfs in 
fhe arfs and leffers of England. 

There are a number of subfhemes connecfed fo power, ideology and 
language fhaf need fo be explored in greafer depfh. The diverse ways in which 
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creative writers - poets, novelists, dramatists - seek to subvert the English 
language in a gesture of defiance and self-asserfion deserve careful considera- 
fion. The complex and mulfivalenf relationship befween linguisfic imperialism 
and fhe new liferafures in English offers us inferesfing insighfs info fhe way 
in which power and ideology work. Salman Rushdie (1982b: 7) made fhe 
commenf fhaf: 

Language, like much else in the newly independent societies, needs to be 
decolonized, to be made in other images, if those of us who use it from positions 
outside Anglo-Saxon cultures are to be more than "Uncle Toms". And it is this 
endeavor that gives the new literatures of Africa, the Caribbean, and India much 
of their present vitality and excitement. 

How are the producers of new liferafures in English rising fo fhis challenge? 
How are fheir efforfs cormecfed fo quesfions of power and ideology? Passages 
from fwo well-known novels will help fo make fhis cormecfion clear. The firsf 
is from Raja Rao's Kanthapura and fhe second from Salman Rushdie's The 
Satanic Verses: 

The rains have come, the fine, first-footing rains that skip over the bronze moim- 
tain, tiptoe the crags, and leaping into the valley, go splashing and wind-swung, 
a winnowed pour, and the coconuts and betel-nuts and the cardamom plants 
choke with it and hiss back. And there, there it comes over the Bebbur Hill and 
the Kanthur Hill and begins to paw upon the tiles, and the cattle come running 
home, their ears stretched back, and the drover lurches behind some bel-tree or 
papal-tree, and people leave their querns and rush to the courtyard, and turning 
towards the Kenchamma Temple send forth a prayer, saying, "There, there, the 
rains have come, Kenchamma; may our houses be white as silver," and the 
lightning flashes and the thunder stirs the tiles, and children rush to the gutter- 
slabs to sail paper boats down to Kashi. (Rao, 1963: 156) 

O, my shoes are Japanese, Gibreel sang, translating the old song into English 
in semi-conscious deference to the uprushing host-nation. These trousers 
English, if you please. On my head, red Russian hat; my heart's Indian for all 
that. The clouds were bubbling up towards them, and perhaps it was on account 
of that great mystification of cumulus and cumulo-nimbus, the mighty rolling 
thunderhead standing like hammers in the dawn, or perhaps it was the singing 
(the one busy performing, the other booing the performance), or their blast- 
delirium that spread them foreknowledge of the imminent... but for whatever 
reason, the two men, Gibreelsaldin Earishtachamcha, condemned to their endless 
but also ending angelicdevilish fall, did not become aware of the moment at 
which the process of their transmutation began. (Rushdie, 1989) 

In these two passages, we find boldly defianf uses of fhe English language. 
In fhe firsf excerpf. Raja Rao has used creatively fhe speech rhyfhms of Kannada 
fo recreafe a characferisfically Soufh Indian experience (see Kachru, 2005: 137- 
54). In fhe second, Rushdie deploys English audaciously, along wifh Indian 
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intertextualities (the reference to the famous song in Raj Kapoor's popular film 
Sri 420) to communicate a distinctively non-Westem experience. Now, are 
these writers victims of English linguistic imperialism? Or are they strategic¬ 
ally extending the range, tonalities, and discursivities of English? Are they, 
in their different ways, subverting from within the colonizing ambitions of 
English? These and related questions demand careful answers. The topic of 
power and ideology, then, is one that can prove to be extremely productive in 
exploring the nature and significance of world Englishes. 

The concept of the public sphere that figures so prominently in the writings 
of proponents of Cultural Studies is one that can be utilized productively into 
explorations of the efficacies and impacts of world Englishes. The German 
social philosopher Jurgen Habermas (1989), in his book The Structural Trans¬ 
formation of the Public Sphere, foregrounded a set of forces and institutions 
that emerged in the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in Europe that 
he regards as crucial to the understanding of democratic societies. He terms 
these forces and institutions the bourgeois public sphere. 

The most noteworthy facet of this formulation, in the opinion of Habermas, 
is the feasibility of separating the political dimensions from both the state and 
civil society and promoting a critical and questioning perspective on both 
domains. The bourgeois public sphere, according to Habermas, is central to a 
proper understanding of the democratic social transformation that occurred 
in Europe in the eighteenth century, and to the consequent rise of the nation¬ 
state. In his view, the institutionalized public sphere not only constitutes a 
nexus of interests and a site of contestation and oppositionality between state 
and society, but also a practice of rational-critical discourse on topics and 
issues that relate to politics in the larger and more inclusive sense of the term. 
Both social scientists and humanists have employed this concept in their 
research, at times taking Habermas to task for his limitations and blind-spots, 
with remarkable results. English, it needs hardly be mentioned, is used, whether 
in Nigeria or Hong Kong or Pakistan, by the elite who wield considerable 
power in society. The creative writers from non-Westem countries who use 
English as their preferred and privileged medium of communication are for 
the most part from the upper crust of society and have the potential for exer¬ 
cising a significant influence on social tides. Hence, the concept of the public 
sphere can be deployed very fruitfully by commentators and researchers in 
world Englishes. 

Gayatri Ghakravorty Spivak (1993), in a remarkably perceptive essay on 
R. K. Narayan's novel The Guide, demonstrates how new literatures in English 
could be usefully examined in terms of the public sphere. In this essay, Spivak 
explores a multiplicity of dimensions in Narayan's text including his use of 
English in relation to Indian languages, his use of "devadasis" (temple dancers) 
as a vehicle for his narrative about a male protagonist and the ensuing 
questions of female subjectivity in an androcentric society, the class implica¬ 
tions of the institution of devadasis, and the way that the novel, an elitist text 
in English, was transformed into a popular text, a Bombay film. Through her 
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analysis, Spivak has demonstrated the importance of examining English cre¬ 
ative writings from Asia, Africa, and fhe Caribbean in ferms of fhe public 
sphere. By sifuafing fhese writings in fhe public sphere as a means of feasing 
ouf fhe complex layers of meaning embedded in fhem, we can attain a deeper 
undersfanding of such works. 

Anofher informative example is fhis poem by fhe Indian poef A. K. 
Ramanujan (1997), Invisible Bodies: 

Turning the corner of the street 
he found three newborn puppies 
in a gutter with a mother curled 
around them. 

Turning the corner of the street 
she found a newborn naked baby 
male, battered, dead in a manhole 
with no mother around. 

Turning the corner of the street 
the boy stepped on the jimkie 
lying in the alley, covered with flies, 
a dog sniffing his crotch. 

Just any day, not only after a riot, 
even among the gamboges maples of fall 
streets are full of bodies, invisible 
to the girl under the twirling parasol. 

The author has sought to place this poem, which is built on the juxtaposition 
of visibilify and invisibilify, wifh all ifs crifical inferrogafions, wifhin fhe pub¬ 
lic sphere, as a way of enforcing his fheme. The way world Englishes and fheir 
concomifanf creafive writings relafe fo fhe Habermasian public sphere is 
anofher area fhaf could be fruiffully explored as we sfrive fo attain a better 
and more nuanced undersfanding of fhe dynamics of world Englishes. The 
fwo topics referred fo so far in fhis chapfer - power and fhe public sphere - 
are, of course, inferconnecfed in challenging ways. 

Anofher fopic fhaf merifs closer invesfigafion is fhe relafionship befween 
English writings and indigenous writings in a given culfural or national 
setting. In counfries like India or Malaysia or Hong Kong, liferary works are 
being produced in English as well as in fhe nafional indigenous languages. 
Hence, an invesfigafion of fhe relafionship fhaf exisfs befween writings pro¬ 
duced in English and ofher languages can yield inferesfing resulfs and open 
up newer avenues of inquiry. In a recenf essay, Salman Rushdie (1997: 50) 
makes fhe following observafion wifh regard fo fhe Indian liferary scene: 

The prose writing - both fiction and nonfiction - created in this period by Indian 
writers working in English is proving to be a stronger and more important body 
of work than most of what has been produced in the eighteen "recognized" 
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languages of India, the so-called "vernacular languages," during the same time; 
and, indeed, this new, and still burgeoning, "Indo-Anglican" literature repres¬ 
ents perhaps the most valuable contribution India has yet made to the world of 
books. The true Indian literature of the first postcolonial half century has been 
made in the language the British left behind. 

Not everyone, of course, would agree with Rushdie's assessment. However, 
it is an indisputable fact that during the past 15 years or so, a number of 
distinguished Indian writers of fiction have emerged who have generated a 
great measure of interest beyond India. Among them, Salman Rushdie him¬ 
self, as well as Vikram Seth, Amitav Ghosh, Rohinton Mistry, Vikram Chandra, 
Arundhati Roy, Shashi Tharoor, Amit Chaudhuri, and Kiran Desai deserve 
special mention. 

How the works of authors writing in English relate thematically, stylistic¬ 
ally, and in terms of social vision to the corpus of indigenous writing is an 
area of investigation that could engender interesting insights. How do these 
two sets of writers confront the imperatives of postcoloniality and articulate 
their different understandings? How can we make use of one set of writing to 
interrogate the other, given the fact that they both grew out of the same his¬ 
torical conjuncture and cultural geography? This has also great implications 
for the teaching of non-native English writings. In an essay that discusses the 
writings of Rudyard Kipling, Nadine Gordimer, Hanif Kureshi, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Mahashweta Devi, and Binodini Devi, Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak 
(1993), proceeding from the premise that the goal of teaching literature is 
epistemic in that the aim is to transform the way in which objects of know¬ 
ledge are constructed, remarks: 

in the post-colonial context, the teaching of English literature can become critical 
only if it is intimately yoked to the teaching of the literary or cultural production in 
the mother tongue(s). In that persistently asymmetrical intimacy, the topics of lan¬ 
guage learning, in its various forms, can become a particularly productive site. 

Here the English writings produced by speakers of English in Asia and Africa 
can play a very significant and productive role. Situated as these writings are 
between two cultural worlds, two thought worlds, the pedagogic function 
alluded to in Spivak's essay can be usefully accomplished by investigating 
them deeply, paying close attention to the shifts between cultural registers and 
the tensions of interlingual dynamics. The special value of world Englishes 
and their attendant creative writings in linguistic and literary pedagogy has as 
yet not received its due share of scholarly attention. 


4 World Englishes and Transnationalization 

That world Englishes, the object as well as the concept, emerged as a con¬ 
sequence of the complex processes of globalization and transnationalization is 
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abundantly clear. Hence, any ontological and epistemological analysis demands 
that the writings associated with world Englishes be situated at the interface 
between the global and the local. One of fhe defining feafures of fhe modem 
world is fhe increasingly complex and mulfifacefed inferacfion of localism 
and globalism. Clearly, fhis process has been going on for cenfuries, buf ifs 
velocify has risen dramatically during fhe pasf half-cenfury. This inferacfion 
produces remarkable changes in fhe spaces of economics, politics, and culfure 
as newer forms of capifal, largely originating in fhe Wesf, enforce fheir local 
visibilities and inflecf historically sedimented pracfices in unforeseen ways. 
How symbolic forms and ways of associafing wifh Western capifalism are 
fransformed, localized, and legifimized in fhe Third World counfries in rela- 
fion fo fheir hisforical narratives and changing lifeworlds is af fhe hearf of fhe 
discourse of localism. This is a discourse fhaf advocafes of Culfural Sfudies 
have found fo be of very greaf inferesf. 

World Englishes presenfs us wifh a vibranf site where culfural articulations of 
fhe mufual embeddedness of fhe local and fhe global are given comprehens¬ 
ible shape. A fruifful way of apprehending fhe dialecfic befween fhe local and 
fhe global is fhrough fhe producfion of newer localifies. When we explore fhe 
imbricated narrafives of fhe local and fhe global, whaf we are doing, in poinf 
of facf, is fo focus on fhe producfion of fhe local and ifs ever-changing con- 
fours in response fo fhe imperatives of fhe global. The local is never sfafic; ifs 
boundaries, bofh spafial and femporal, are subjecf fo consfanf change. If is 
characferized by a web of power plays, agnosfic inferesfs, pluralized hisfories, 
baffles over polysemous signs, and asymmefrical exchanges. The local is con- 
sfanfly fransforming ifself as if seeks fo reach beyond ifself and engage fhe 
franslocal. Whaf is inferesfing abouf world Englishes is fhaf fhey foreground 
and give figuralify fo fhese processes in compelling inferesfing ways. The 
well-known anfhropologisf Clifford Geerfz (1983) is surely righf when he un¬ 
derlines fhe need in social undersfanding and culfural redescripfion for a con- 
finual dialectical lacking befween fhe mosf local of local defails and fhe mosf 
global of global sfrucfures in such a way as fo bring fhem info simulfane- 
ous view. Deleuze and Guafarri (1986) focus on fhis phenomenon when fhey 
refer fo "deferriforializafion," where fhe producfion of fhe local is inflecfed 
by fhe nexus of acfivifies faking place elsewhere. Whaf is inferesfing abouf 
fhe emerging body of wrifing associafed wifh world Englishes is fhaf if makes 
available a semiofic space for fhe articulation of fhe global imaginary and ifs 
formation wifhin fhe phenomenology of fhe local. 

We are living af a momenf in history when fhe local and fhe global are 
complicated in unanficipafed ways. As a consequence of fhe phenomenal 
growfh of science and fechnology, and of fhe unprecedenfed proliferafion of 
media and communicafion, fhe world is shrinking as never before. And fhis 
very shrinkage, paradoxically enough, has had fhe effecf of spawning local 
narrafives and projecfs wifh added vigor. As Wilson and Dissanayake (1996) 
have observed, a new world-space of culfural producfs and national represen- 
fafions which are simulfaneously becoming more globalized as a consequence 
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of capitalism moving across borders and more localized, fragmented into 
contestatory enclaves of difference, coalition, and resistance in everyday life 
has come into play. The interface of global forces, images, codes, sites, tech¬ 
nologies of transformationalization with those of local communities, tactics, 
symbolic strategies that would confront and challenge them in the production 
of locality and the making of everyday space is one of the distinctive phenom¬ 
ena of contemporary society. The evolving corpus of writing linked to world 
Englishes provides us with narratives, repertoires of images, and conceptualities 
that enable us to make greater sense of this interanimation of the local and 
the global. 

If we pause to examine the novels and short stories of younger Indian 
writers such as Arundhati Roy and Ardashri Vakil, we perceive this local- 
global interplay not only in the experiences selected for contextualization but 
in the very sensibility that shapes the language that is used to write about 
them. For example, the following short passage from Arundhati Roy's The 
God of Small Things (1997: 8) bears this out: 

During the funeral service, Rachel watched a small black bat climb up Baby 
Kochamma's expensive funeral sari with gently clinging curled claws. When 
it reached the place between her sari and her blouse, her bare midriff. 
Baby Kochamma screamed and hit the air with her hymnbook, the singing 
stopped for a "What is it? What happened?" and for a Furrywhirring and a 
Sariflapping. 

The interplay between the local and the global and the production of newer 
localities are important in understanding the creative writings associated with 
the new literatures in English. This interplay also refocuses attention on the 
vexed question of nationhood. The new writings in English stand in a complex 
and angular relationship to nationhood and postcoloniality in view of the 
fact that they employ the ambiguous bequest - the language - of the colonial 
masters. At the same time, they display their desire to move away from the 
parochialism and chauvinism of nationalists. In the works of Salman Rushdie, 
Rohinton Mistry, Shashi Tharoor, Amitav Ghosh, Arundhati Roy, to take just 
a few examples from India, we see the production of counter-narratives of 
nation and the desire to destabilize the ideological strategies by means of 
which imagined communities are given essentialist identities. The monochro¬ 
matic homogeneity of the nation-state and its legitimating metanarratives 
begin to be fissured when writers like these strive to enunciate the hopes and 
experiences and modes of being of linguistic, ethnic, and religious minorities. 
By these means, they open up a representational space from which the 
hegemonic discourse of the nation-state can be purposefully challenged 
and the ideas of cosmopolitanism and cultural difference can be profitably 
foregrounded. The discourse of localism and globalism, then, is a topic that 
clearly invites further exploration in terms of the intentionalities and traject¬ 
ories of development of new writings in English. 
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5 World Englishes, Politics of Culture, and 
Metaphoric Self 

Cultural Studies and politics of culture are inseparably linked. How objects of 
culfure are produced, how fhey are sfudied, and fhe insfifufional seffings and 
processes fhaf facilifafe fhose explorafions are imbricafed wifh politics. As a 
matter of facf, one of fhe readily identifiable influences of modern Guttural 
Sfudies has been fhis politicization, and fhe concomifanf desire fo challenge 
fhe hegemonic power of fhe nafion-sfafe, mulfinafional corporafions, main- 
sfream and enfrenched scholarship. Invesfigafions info world Englishes 
demand fhaf we pay closer attention fo fhis dimension as well. Our inquiries 
info fhe works of world Englishes will benefif greafly by delving more deeply 
info fhese imbricafed issues. 

This polifical analysis has fo fake place againsf fhe backdrop of colonialism 
and imperialism. After all, fhe spread of English in Asia, Africa, and fhe Carib¬ 
bean is fraceable fo fhese phenomena. And fhe class from which many of fhe 
wrifers of English in fhe Third World descend is one fhaf was privileged 
under colonial rule. John Updike (1997: 156) says fhaf English wrifers from 
counfries like India, where fhey wrife againsf a background of nafive tongues 
and fradifions fhaf are repressed in fhe creafive efforf, risk being enlisfed in a 
foreign, if nof enemy, camp, fhaf of fhe colonizer. Therefore, quesfions of 
polifics of culfure, politics of social location, imperialism, and colonialism have 
fo be broughf info our discussions of world Englishes. Eor example, Eranfz 
Eanon (1965: 210) said fhaf "Colonialism is nof satisfied merely wifh holding 
a people in ifs grip and empfying fhe native's brain of all form and confenf. 
By a kind of perverfed logic, if fums fhe pasf of fhe people, and disforfs, 
disfigures and desfroys if." If fhis is so, whaf is fhe role of wrifers in English 
in Asia and Africa as public infellecfuals addressing nof only fhe body of 
indigenous readers buf also fhe world oufside? How have fhey confronfed 
and repossessed fheir respective hisfories? How have fhey fared so far? 
These are quesfions fhaf are as urgenf as fhey are recondife, and fhey merif 
deeper sfudy. 

Creafive wrifers associated wifh world Englishes can mosf often be de¬ 
scribed as mefaphorical selves. In After Virtue, a book fhaf played a cenfral 
role in resforing efhics fo fhe center of philosophical discourse, Alasdair 
Macinfyre (1981) remarks fhaf selfhood resides in fhe unify of narrafion. This 
is, no doubf, a very productive line of approach. Macinfyre, however, does 
nof explore fhe quesfion of language, which enters so persisfenfly info fhis 
equafion - as becomes evidenf when we pause fo examine fhe works of 
novelisfs linked fo world Englishes who have soughf fo create a selfhood for 
fhemselves fhrough fiction. 

Whefher we examine fhe fictional writings of older novelisfs like Raja Rao, 
R. K. Narayan, Chinua Achebe, Wole Soyinka, Amos Tufola, G. V. Desani, and 
Alberf Wendf, or of relafively younger wrifers like Salman Rushdie, Rohinfon 
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Mistry, Amitav Ghosh, Shashi Tharoor, Arundhati Roy, M. G. Vassanji, 
Mongane Serote, and Gatherine Lim, the complex relationship between self, 
narrative, and language becomes evident. These writers are seeking to gain 
entrance to their multifaceted subjectivities by "decolonizing" the English 
language and the sedimented consciousness that goes with it. Many of fhem 
regard fhe English language as fhe repressive insfrumenf of a hegemonic 
colonial discourse. They wish fo emancipafe fhemselves from ifs clufches by 
probing deeper and deeper info fheir historical pasfs, culfural herifages, and 
fhe infricacies of fhe presenf momenf. Through fhese means, fhey seek fo 
confronf fheir profean selfhoods. Whaf is inferesfing is fhaf fhese writers are 
sfriving fo accomplish fhis liberafion fhrough fhe very language fhaf has in fhe 
pasf shackled fhem fo whaf can be characferized as an ambiguous colonial 
legacy. 

These wrifers are consfanfly crossing and recrossing boundaries bofh topo¬ 
graphical and linguistic so as fo capfure fhe complex dynamics of fhe presenf 
hisforical conjuncfure and culfural momenf. Some of fhem move back and 
forfh befween home and exile, af times inferchanging fheir onfologies. They 
are exiled from home buf af home in fhe language fhaf over-defermines fhe 
exilic experience, and fheir identifies are shaped in fhe fensional infersfices of 
fwo culfures. This liminalify, in-befweermess, appears fo be a vifal maker of 
posfcolonial spaces; wrifers like Rushdie and Ghosh and Misfry are seeking fo 
fexfualize ifs irmer frajecfories, and fhe aesfhefics of linguisfic migrafions are 
vifal fo a proper undersfanding of fheir work. In view of fhese considerafions, 
fhese wrifers may be characferized as "mefaphoric selves" wifh subversive 
infenfs. The term "mefaphoric self" has fwo senses here. Eirsf, metaphor, in ifs 
original sense derived from Greek, denoted fhe acf of "carrying across." Whaf 
fhese wrifers are attempting fo do is fo carry fhemselves from one culfural 
fopography fo anofher. The word "franslafion," wifh which fhe word "mefa- 
phor" shares a common area of meaning, is imporfanf in fhis regard, in fhaf 
fhe acf of culfural franslafion is imporfanf fo fheir efforfs. Second, fhese wrif¬ 
ers are seeking fo reconsfrucf and refashion fheir idenfifies fhrough language, 
more specifically, fhrough fhe insfrumenfalify of mefaphoricify. Hence, 
anofher area of world Englishes fhaf merifs closer research attention is whaf 
is characferized here as fhe mefaphoric self. 

This discussion of mefaphoric selves furfher relafes fo fwo imporfanf desid- 
erafa of Guttural Sfudies: firsf, fhe need fo adopf a more complex and nuanced 
approach fo fhe interplay of Western and non-Wesfern culfures; second, fhe 
need fo problemafize fhe very notion of culfure so as fo affain a deeper com¬ 
prehension of ifs nafure. When we discuss some of fhe more irmovafive wrif¬ 
ers cormecfed fo world Englishes in terms of mefaphoric selves, if is imporfanf 
fo bear in mind fhe facf fhaf we are nof falking of Wesf and fhe Resf in ferms 
of fwo essenfialized and immufable categories. Rafher, fhey are discursive 
consfrucfions, represenfafional spaces in which an incessanf confesfafion of 
meaning is faking place. And, like fhe Wesf, fhe non-Wesf is no monolifh; 
fhere is Africa, Asia, fhe Pacific, fhe Garibbean, and so on, and each of fhem 
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comprises complex entities. Asia, for example, is not unitary or monolithic any 
more than the West is. Therefore, if is imporfanf fhaf we pluralize fhe Wesf as 
well as fhe non-Wesf so fhaf fhe diverse hisforicifies, femporalifies, and ideo¬ 
logies fhaf are inscribed in differenf culfures fhaf consfifufe fhe Wesf and non- 
Wesf can be understood more usefully. Hence, when we falk of fhe writers 
of English in Asia or fhe Pacific as mefaphoric selves, we are nof falking of fwo 
uncormecfed enfifies, whefher fhey are fhe Wesf and Asia or fhe Wesf and fhe 
Pacific, buf of closely connecfed and mufually consfifufive enfifies. However, 
fhe facf is fhaf despite fhese inferlinkages, fhese are obvious differences, and 
fhe culfural spaces and subjecfive spaces occupied by fhese wrifers can only be 
purposefully understood in terms of fhe mefaphoricify alluded to earlier. 

The second imporfanf need is to problemafize culfure, and fhe works of 
many of fhe mosf irmovafive wrifers of English in Africa, fhe Pacific and fhe 
Caribbean, and Asia underline fhis facf. Their works demonsfrafe fhaf all 
culfures are polysemous and impure fexfs, and fhaf fhe ever-increasing inter¬ 
dependence of counfries makes if imperafive fhaf we abandon fhe nofion of 
culfures as homogeneous and self-confained, and embrace fhe idea fhaf fhey 
are porous, inferacfive, and dynamic. The nofion of culfure conceived in ferms 
of symbolic sysfems locafed in readily idenfifiable spaces or ferrifories is being 
problemafized (Dissanayake, 1996). Therefore, as fhese creafive wrifers righfly 
poinf ouf, insfead of searching for aufhenficifies of culfure, our crifical and 
inferrogafory affenfion should be direcfed toward fhe inferacfions of culfures 
wifh ofhers. The ideas of mefaphoric selves as concrefized in fhe writings of 
fhe aufhors of new liferafures in English serve fo draw affenfion to fhis need. 
Whaf fhese wrifers poinf fo is fhe imporfance of challenging nafuralized and 
faken-for-granfed conceptions of spafialized culfures and of invesfigafing fhe 
producfion of difference wifhin commonly shared culfural spaces. 

The crossing and recrossing of culfural boundaries by wrifers of new lifer¬ 
afures of English focus on fhe quesfion of subjecf-posifions of fhese wrifers. 
Erom which vanfage poinf do fhey speak, and fo whom? As Asian or African 
wrifers funcfioning as public infellecfuals become more and more exposed fo 
Wesfem forces and influences, we need fo examine fhe ways in which fhey 
position fhemselves culfurally. Here, concepfs such as "hybridify," formulafed 
by culfural critics like Homi Bhabha, can be exfremely valuable, if we also bear 
in mind fheir limifafions. As Bhabha (1989: 67) remarks: 

It seems to me the only place in the world to speak from was at a point whereby 
contradiction, antagonism, the hybridities of cultural influence, the boundaries of 
nations were not sublated into some utopian sense of liberation or return the 
place to speak from was through these incommensurable contradictions within 
which people survive, are politically active and change. 

Bhabha proposed the observation that hybridity can be interpreted as 
unexplored moments of fhe history of modemify. If is imporfanf fhaf ferms like 
"hybridify," which were once negafively valorized and carried a pejorafive 
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freight of meaning, have now been transformed into positively valorized con¬ 
ceptual spaces from which the intricate interactions between the West and 
Asia or West and Africa can be productively explored. 

This notion of hybridity has diverse implications for world Englishes. If we 
are prepared to pluralize this concept and bring into the equation the 
asymmetries of power and the play of capital, it could provide us with a 
fecund theoretical space for mapping the unfolding of world Englishes. Rorty 
(1991: 51), speaking of Indian and Western texts, makes the observation that 
"The really important texts are the ones that render our old classifications 
unsatisfactory and force us to think up new ones." He continues: 

My hunch is that our sense of where to connect up Indian and Western texts will 
change dramatically when and if people who have read quite a few of both begin 
to write books that are not clearly identifiable as belonging to any particular 
genre, and are not clearly identifiable as either Western or Eastern. Consider, 
as an example, the novels of Salman Rushdie. There is no good answer to the 
question of whether he is an English or a Pakistani novelist, nor to whether 
Shame is a contribution to political journalism or to mythology, or The Satanic 
Verses a contribution to Islamic thought or to the novel of manners. Rushdie 
seems to me to be the sort of figure who has read a lot of books coming from the 
two sides of the world, and is likely to help create a culture within which intel¬ 
lectuals from both sides may meet and communicate. 

This hybridity manifests itself most vividly in the prose of writers from the 
Third World who use English as a vehicle of creative communication. In the 
following representative passages, hybridity can be seen to go with a sense 
of new-found freedom and self-confidence. 

From that day onwards, my education became free and my own business. I 
fought off the hard-clinging feeling of my motherlessness. I studied the daily 
press, picked up tips from the stray Indian street-dog as well as the finest 
Perceptor-Sage available in the land. I assumed the style-name H. Hatterr ("H" 
for the nom de plume "Hindusstaaniwalla" and "Hatterr" the nom de guerre 
inspired by Rev. the Head's too-large-for-him-hat), and, by and by (autobio¬ 
graphical I, which see), I went completely Indian to an extent few pure non- 
Indian blood sahib fellers have done. (Desani, 1972: 30) 

The thousand faces of Kariakoo .. . From the quiet and cool, shady and darj 
inside of the shop you could see them through the rectangular doorframe as on a 
wide, silent cinema screen: vendors, hawkers, peddlers, askaris, thieves, beggars 
and other more ordinary pedestrians making their way in the dust and the blind¬ 
ing glare of the heat, in kanzus, msuris, cutoffs, shorts, khaki or white uniform, 
khangas, frocks, buibuis, frock-pachedis ... Africans, Asians, Arabs; Hindu, Khoja, 
Memon, Shamshi, Masai, Makonde, Swahili.. . men and women of different 
shades and hues and beliefs. The image of quiet, leafy, suburbia impressed on 
the mind, of Nairobi's Desai Road, cracked in the heat of Dar into a myriad 
refracting fragments, each a world imto its own. (Vassanji, 1989: 85) 
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In the back verandah of the History House, as the man they loved was smashed 
and broken, Mrs. Eapen and Mrs. Rajagopalan, Twin Ambassadors of God- 
knows-what, learned two new lessons. 

Lesson Number One: 

Blood barely shows on a Black man. (Dum dum) 

And 

Lesson Number Two: 

It smells though, 

Sicksweet. 

Like old roses on a breeze. (Dum dum) 

"Madiyo" one of History's Agents asked 
"Madi aayirikkum" another replied. 

Enough? 

Enough. 

They stepped away from him. Craftsmen assessing their work. Seeking aesthetic 
distance. Their Work, abandoned by God and History, by Marx, by Man, by 
Woman and (in the hours to come) by children, lay folded on the floor. He was 
semi-conscious, but wasn't moving. (Roy, 1997: 293) 

It has been two whole days since Padma stormed out of my life. For two days, 
her place at the vat of mango kasaundy has been taken by another woman - also 
thick of waist, also hairy of forearm; but, in my eyes, no replacement at all! - 
while my own dung-lotus has vanished into I don't know where. A balance has 
been upset; I feel cracks widening down the length of my body; because sud¬ 
denly I am alone, without my necessary ear, and it isn't enough. I am seized by 
a sudden fit of anger: why should I be so unreasonably treated by my one 
disciple? Other men have recited stories before me; other men are not so impetu¬ 
ously abandoned. When Valmiki, the author of the Ramayana, dictated his 
masterpiece to elephant-headed Ganesh, did the god walk out on him halfway? 

He certainly did not. (Note that, despite my Muslim background. I'm enough 
of a Bombayite fo be well up in Hindu stories, and actually Tm very fond of 
the image of the trimk-nosed, flap-eared, Ganesh solemnly taking dictation!) 
(Rushdie, 1982b: 177) 

These excerpts display hybridity and self-confidence in bending fhe English 
language for fhe purposes fhe aufhors have in mind. The passage above by 
Rushdie, which is faken from Midnight's Children, and, indeed, fhaf enfire 
book, foregrounds some of fhe characferisfics fhaf I have been referring fo. In 
fhis novel, fhe aufhor has succeeded in pulling fogefher a greaf deal of hisfory, 
fabulafion, folklore, wif and humor, and social and political analysis fo pro¬ 
duce a porfraif of India fhaf is many-sided and infricafe in a way fhaf fhose 
wrifers who are imprisoned wifhin commonly esfablished colonial discursivifies 
could nof hope fo achieve. 

Rushdie aims fo challenge and subverf fhe ruling colonial discourses and 
fheir affendanf signifying pracfices using a number of semiotic and represen- 
fafional sfrafegies. Firsf, he deploys fhe English language wifh a self-assured 
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irreverence, a calculated iconoclasm that has the effect of exploding fhe cul- 
fural confainmenf and domesficafion fhaf had been in place for so long. He 
wrifes againsf fhe deeply ingrained sfereofypes perpefuafed by fhe colonizers 
by arffully manipulafing English and fhereby decolonizing if. Second, like 
Chinua Achebe before him, buf in a more purposive way, he has mined fhe 
reperfoires of fechniques and sfyles associafed wifh oral narrative. Liferary 
crifics have righfly drawn affenfion fo cerfain parallelisms and commonalifies 
of inferesf between Rushdie and Gunther Grass, Garcia Marquez, and Laurence 
Sterne; however, they have not adequately recognized the importance of oral 
narratives in his arf of sfory-felling. By imaginafively ufilizing fradifional nar¬ 
rative forms, Rushdie is able fo reappropriafe and repossess fictional discourse 
fhaf had come under fhe influence of regimes of colonial aufhorify. Third, in 
his ficfion, Rushdie succeeds in refocusing on fhe idea of liferafure as perform¬ 
ance - wiffy, humorous, fanfasfic, and inferacfive. As a consequence of fhe 
disfincfive line of developmenf of English ficfion and fhe ways in which if 
assumed fhe role of confaining fhe culfural Ofher wifhin ifs narrative dis¬ 
courses, fhe idea of performafivify which is af fhe base of fradifional Indian 
narrafive losf ifs hold on popular imagination. Rushdie soughf fo reinvigorafe 
fhis aspecf in his sfories, as Raja Rao had done earlier in Kanthapura. The arf of 
oral narrafive and fhe idea of performance are closely linked, and Rushdie 
(1991: 48) makes fhe following observafion: 

Listening to this man reminded me of the shape of the oral narrative. It's not 
linear. An oral narrative does not go from the beginning to the middle to the end 
of the story. It goes in great swoops, it goes in spirals or in loops, it every so often 
reiterates something that happened earlier to remind you, and then takes off 
again, sometimes summarizes itself, it frequently digresses off into something 
that the story-teller appears just to have thought of, then it comes back to the 
main thrust of the narrative ... It seemed to me in fact that it was very far from 
being random or chaotic, and that the oral narrative had developed this shape 
over a long period, not because story-tellers were lacking organization, but 
because the shape conformed very exactly to the shape in which people liked 
to listen, that in fact the first and the only rule of the story-teller is to hold his 
audience; if you don't hold them, they will get up and walk away. So everything 
that the story-teller does is designed to keep the people listening most intently. 

It is to Rushdie's credit that he has succeeded in recapturing some of fhese 
auditory imperatives in his arf of wriffen narrafive. 

Eourfh, Salman Rushdie, in confradisfincfion fo a writer like Naipaul, makes 
a conscious and defermined efforf fo draw on fhe inherited storehouse of 
fradifional imaginative and speculative formulations - myfhs, fables, allegor¬ 
ies, cosmologies. In his hands, fhis move becomes an insfrumenfalify af fhe 
service of enlarging fhe discursive boundaries of English fictional narration 
and unsettling some of fhe resfricfive colonial signifying pracfices. The final 
oufcome of fhese efforfs is fo engender, in fhe memorable words of Niefzsche, 
a "rival will," and a newer culfural space wherein fhe ontological complexifies 
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of the Other could be given nuanced and forceful articulation. All these distin¬ 
guishing features of his writing can and should be understood in relation to 
his imaginative and bold use of language. His works of fiction are important 
in the ways in which he clears a path out of the restrictive and distorting 
influences of colonial discourse by devising and putting into circulation newer 
rhetorical and representational strategies. Rushdie has been able to destabil¬ 
ize existing codifying schemes and signifying practices, thereby shifting the 
reference point in the binary analytic of colonial discourse. This aspect of the 
work of Rushdie as well as of the other newer novelists writing in English 
in the Third World deserves careful scrutiny. 


6 Conclusion 

In this chapter, I have sought to suggest a few topics that are central to the 
work of Cultural Studies and which could be explored further in terms of the 
concerns of world Englishes. Clearly, my list is more suggestive than exhaus¬ 
tive, and one can add more topics to it. As we go about this task, it is import¬ 
ant to bear in mind a distinction between two types of cultural reading: 
expository reading and interventionist reading. In expository reading, careful 
attention is paid to the elucidation of themes, styles, forms, techniques, and so 
on, but without any intention to subvert the analytical framework within which 
analysts have operated for so long. In interventionist readings, on the other 
hand, there is an attempt at self-empowerment, subverting the ruling analyt¬ 
ical protocols, bringing out the play of ideology, and explicating the ways 
in which textual production is intimately linked to institutional determina¬ 
tions. In our explorations into world Englishes, what we need to promote is 
perceptive interventionist readings which would have the salutary effect 
of reshaping the current literary and intellectual discourses which bear the 
imprint of colonial hegemony. 

World Englishes as a discursive construct is a topic that is increasingly 
generating interest among practitioners of Cultural Studies. The work already 
done constitutes a significant achievement. However, much more needs to be 
done in investigating some of the issues that contribute to our better under¬ 
standing of Cultural Studies. In this regard, I wish to identify a few areas that 
merit further analysis. Some of these have already been opened up in current 
studies in world Englishes. 

1 What is the nature of the politics of world Englishes, if any? 

2 How can the ambiguous colonial legacy of English be made into an instru¬ 
ment of self-liberation? 

3 How can the new literatures in English overturn the colonial heritage even 
as they use the very instrument and medium of repression for this purpose? 

4 How do issues of bilingual creativity impact world Englishes? 

5 What is the relationship between English writing and the body of work 
produced in other, indigenous languages? 
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6 How do scholars of world Englishes press into service such contemporary 
cultural theories as deconstructionism and poststructuralism? 

7 How is the increasing spread of the internet influencing English as an 
international language? 

8 What are the new pedagogical issues related to the teaching of world 
Englishes? 

9 How do current formulations related to hybridity and border-crossing 
impact the study of world Englishes? 

10 How can we tap into indigenous conceptualizations of cultural analysis to 
further the work of scholars of world Englishes? 

See also Chapters 25, World Englishes and Culture Wars; 29, Colonial/ 
Postcolonial Critique: The Challenge from World Englishes; 31, World 
Englishes and Gender Identities. 
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Gender Identities 


TAMARA M. VALENTINE 


1 Introduction 

In the 1960s, when Braj B. Kachru introduced the notion of the "Indianization 
of Indian English," fhe early seeds of fhe sfudy of world Englishes (WE) were 
sown (Kachru, 1965). By fhe 1980s, moving from describing fhe linguisfic 
feafures in fhe non-nafive variefies of English in fhe previous decade, fhe use 
of fhe ferm "world Englishes" became associafed wifh "fhe functional and 
formal variations, divergenf sociolinguisfic confexfs, ranges and variefies of 
English in creafivify and various f 5 ^es of acculfurafion in parfs of fhe Wesfern 
and non-Wesfem world" (Kachru, 1997: 212). The sfudy of world Englishes 
emphasized inferdisciplinary and infegrafive approaches and differenf 
mefhodologies aimed fo capfure bofh fhe universal essence of WE-ness as 
well as fhe disfincf regional and social identifies of differenf Englishes. The 
fluidify wifhin fhe world Englishes framework allowed new approaches fo 
bend and sway wifh fhe many expressions of English around fhe world. 
Inherenf in fhis global, pluralistic perspecfive was fhe view fhaf fhe English 
language represenfed many disfincf nafive culfural idenfifies or "culfural 
emblems" (Kachru, 2000: 18), and cenfral fo fhis perspecfive was fhe need fo 
continually and critically re-evaluafe fhe existing fradifional fheorefical, mefh- 
odological, and pedagogical models fhaf offen had been rigid and conservaf- 
ive in scope. 

Today, wifhin fhe world Englishes paradigm, linguisfic pluralism is fhe 
accepfed norm; mulfiple idenfifies in creafivify are viewed as meaningful con- 
sfructions; and language, power, and ideology are infegral in undersfanding 
fhe changing roles and functions of English around fhe world. Terms such as 
pluricenfrism, bilinguals' creafivify, liberafion linguisfics, language diasporas, 
multi-norms, concenfric circles, non-nafive liferafures, franscreafivify, and 
mulfi-canonicify affesf fo fhe many expressions and manifesfafions of fhe global 
lingua franca. However, amidsf all fhe considerafion paid fo fhe pluricenfric 
nafure of English, mulfilinguals' creafivify, and linguisfic ideologies, a review 
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of the literature demonstrates the minimal attention paid to the multiple 
identities that exist within societies and to the construction of social identities 
in the postcolonial multilingual communities of English users. Only recently 
has world Englishes addressed the interplay between language and the social 
variables of gender, ethnicity, and class in multilingual societies, identifying 
issues related to postcolonial experiences, and the conceptualization of social 
identities as an ongoing process of construction within the contexts of the 
spread of English. Since the guiding principle of the Kachruvian model is a 
socially realistic approach to world Englishes, it seems only natural for the 
study of world Englishes to advocate inclusivity and incorporate social iden¬ 
tity in general and gender identity specifically into its theoretical and applied 
research areas in the Outer and Expanding Circles of world Englishes. 

Like the research in world Englishes, research on language and gender has 
been troubled by the many preconceptions and presuppositions about power 
and language, issues of diversity and equality, dichotomies of dominance 
and difference, and binary models. Within the past decade the study of world 
Englishes has slowly accepted a gendered approach taking into consideration 
not only the multilingual contexts but the experiential and attitudinal differ¬ 
ences between women and men as language users in the English diasporic 
contexts. Establishing bilingual women's creativity as one of the "various 
strands of pluralism" in the spread of English, this paper looks at the research 
in world Englishes that examines the influence of gender in multilingual 
English-speaking communities in the postcolonial contexts addressing the 
issues of the pluricentric nature of English, the nature of power in the spread 
of English, and multilinguals' creativity in the world Englishes. 


2 The Sociolinguistics of World Englishes 
and Gender 

An integral part of world Englishes and the postcolonial experience is the 
notion of pluralism to refer to the multiple faces and facets of English and its 
speakers in the global spread of Englishization. As Kachru (1986a) states in 
The Alchemy of English, "the legacy of colonial Englishes has resulted in the 
existence of several transplanted varieties of English having distinct linguistic 
ecologies - their own contexts of function and usage." The pluralization of the 
term "English," alone, to "Englishes," "New Englishes," "non-native Englishes," 
and "world Englishes," symbolizes the multiple dimensions to the spread of 
English: formal and functional variation, divergent sociolinguistic, historical, 
and literary contexts and domains, and varying degrees of penetration in dif¬ 
ferent non-Westem societal contexts; multiple centers of reference for norms 
and standards; the wide spectrum of linguistic, sociolinguistic, discoursal, and 
literary creativities; the range of proficiencies and attitudes; the multiple forms 
of linguistic beliefs and practices representing the multilinguals' realities; and 
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the construction of various multicultural identities associated with English. 
The sociolinguistic reality in world Englishes is that as a result of fhe accul- 
furafion of English in new sociolinguisfic environmenfs, fhe fradifional 
dichofomy between nafive and non-nafive English is no longer meaningful, 
buf now is replaced by fhe "socially realistic" sfudy of world Englishes. Tradi- 
fional fheorefical and mefhodological frameworks have been replaced wifh 
an emphasis on language variation, linguistic pluralism and diversify, and 
mulfilingualism. And fhe shiff of fhe linguisfic cenfer fo accounf for fhe reper- 
foire of culfural pluralism and fo accommodafe fhe sociolinguisfic realify has 
led fo fhe increasing power of English bofh globally and locally (Crysfal, 1997; 
Kachru, 1982, 1986a, 1996; Smifh, 1981, 1987; Thumboo, 2001). 

An exfension fo fhe world Englishes paradigm is ifs pofenfial for 
pluricenfricify. Rafher fhan a monocenfric language model, fhe pluricenfric 
approach challenges fhe idealized nofion of fhe nafive English speaker and 
fhe monolingual, monoculfural Anglocenfric identify. If views fhe English 
language as several inferacfing cenfers, wifh each cenfer inferacfing and 
inferreacfing wifh fhe ofhers. Wifhin fhe Kachruvian model, pluricenfrism 
is visualized as fhree concenfric circles. Ofhers such as Yasukafa Yano (2001) 
argue fhaf in order fo indicafe fhe looseness, opermess, and infemafionalify of 
fhe boundaries among fhe many English varieties, fhe world Englishes can be 
depicfed as a bundle of circles of equal size. The pluricenfric models are de¬ 
signed fo express bofh fhe global and local identifies of speech communifies, 
fhe infemafional and infranafional forms and funcfions of world Englishes, 
fhe infersecfing and overlapping boundaries, and fhe evolving social identifies 
of ifs speakers. 

When we look af fhe research dealing wifh women in plurilingual seffings 
in posfcolonial confexfs, we look af fhe work done on mulfilingual commun¬ 
ifies of English users and on fhe relafionship between women and language 
policy and practice. As a result of fhe long-ferm confacf of English wifh 
ofher languages in mulfilingual and mulficulfural confexfs, fhe varieties of 
world Englishes, mosf of which share a history of a colonial pasf, acquired 
"mulficulfural identifies and pluricenfricify" (Kachru, 1992). One consequence 
of fhis phenomenon of Englishizafion is fhe impacf fhaf fhe process of coloni¬ 
alism has had on fhe hisfories of fhe counfries and on ifs parficipanfs who 
belong fo fhe communifies of bilingual English users. Whaf has nof been seri¬ 
ously explored, however, is fhaf when fhe creafion of new non-Wesfern cul¬ 
fural identifies emerged regionally, so did multiple social identifies of English 
and varying degrees of idenfificafion and involvemenf wifh fhe world lan¬ 
guage. Wifh fhe increased use of English, fhe values and affifudes fhaf are 
associated wifh language choice shiff, parficularly in ferms of fheir relafion fo 
fhe nafive culfure and local languages. The sfudy of world Englishes argues 
fhaf we have faken a sanifized view of language for foo long; consequenfly, 
world Englishes is begirming fo fill fhe longsfanding "ungendered" accounfs 
wifh "gendered" accounfs in language sfudy, hoping fo gain a greater under- 
sfanding of fhe ways in which social identify is consfrucfed in differenf speech 
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communities as English spreads around the globe. Studies show that women 
and men hold different feelings foward and relafionships fo languages of 
power. Gender does make a difference in language choice and in fhe consfruc- 
fion of idenfify. 


3 World Englishes, Gender, and Power 

Shared by bofh fhe feminisf sfudy of language and fhe sfudy of world Englishes 
is fhe notion of power. Whefher we falk abouf economic power, political power, 
colonial power, ideological power, fhe power of language, fhe power of know¬ 
ledge, or fhe power of nafure, all fhese manifesfafions of power have fhe 
following in common: fhe position and capacify fo confrol and manipulafe 
linguistically, psychologically, and sociopolifically (Kachru, 1986c). The power 
of English involves issues relafed fo fhe ideological, culfural, and elifisf power 
of English, and if globally shows up in many ways. David Crysfal (1997) 
suggesfs fhaf English has become a global language as a resulf of fhe polifical 
power, economic power, and culfural power of ifs people who are associafed 
wifh fhe confrol of knowledge and fhe presfige fhe language acquired as a 
resulf of ifs use in various funcfions and domains. According fo Kachru, fhe 
more imporfanf fhe domains, fhe more "powerful" fhe language becomes. 
A manifesfafion of fhe power of English derives from ifs greaf range of roles 
and funcfions, and widespread use which elevafes ifs imporfance in many 
sociefies. The polifics and power of world Englishes is closely linked fo whaf 
has been fermed linguistic imperialism or fhe promofion of English fhrough 
cover! means. Eor linguisf Roberf Phillipson (1992) or Gikuyu wrifer Ngugi wa 
Thiong'o (1981), English linguisfic imperialism is a mulfi-facefed phenomenon 
which has economic, polifical, milifary, culfural, social, and communicative 
dimensions and fhe use of English is fhe means for effecfing "unequal 
resource and power allocation" (Phillipson, 1992: 318). Therefore, English is 
linked fo fhe sfruggle for gender equify and fhe consfrucfion of social idenfify 
(Valentine, 1993). 

"Language is a fundamenfal sife of sfruggle for posfcolonial discourse be¬ 
cause fhe colonial process ifself begins in language. The confrol over language 
by fhe imperial cenfer - whefher achieved by displacing nafive languages, by 
insfalling ifself as a 'sfandard' againsf ofher varianfs which are consfifufed as 
'impurifies', or by planting fhe language of empire in a new place - remains 
fhe mosf pofenf insfrumenf of culfural confrol. Language provides fhe ferms 
by which realify is consfifufed" (Ashcroff, Griffifhs, and Tiffin, 1995: 283). 
Hence, gendering language is one way of perpefuafing power hierarchies in 
world sociefies and of confribufing fo cerfain fypes of inequalify. 

In fhe fradifion of gender sfudies, researchers sfudying language are gener¬ 
ally sensitive fo fhe power of language. Eeminisf fheory is founded on fhe 
premise of male power, and ifs aim is fo explain fhe various sfrucfures fhaf 
underlie fhe sysfemafic oppression of women in fhe world (Cameron, 1985). 
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The primary focus on power, gender, and language began in the mid 1970s 
when sociolinguistics in general and women's studies in particular raised aware¬ 
ness of how language shaped the understanding of the world and women's 
place within it, focusing primarily on the population of white middle-class 
monolingual English-speaking women. Efforts were underway to debunk the 
political agenda of "keeping women in their place" and to expose gender bias 
and male domination in the form and function of language. The quantitative 
sociolinguistic studies of William Labov (1972) in New York and Peter Trudgill 
(1972) in Norwich at the time attempted to quantify selected linguistic features 
and correlate them with the social category of sex; they concluded that women's 
language reflected their conservative nature, status consciousness, linguistic 
insecurity, and h 5 y)ersensitivity to social norms - assumptions still unshakable 
in studies on language and gender. Seen as forming part of the language and 
gender "canon," these early studies provided the foundation for critiquing 
power in society. 

By the 1980s, the notion of gender inequity was replaced by the power- 
based view that women's language was a function of the existing power rela¬ 
tionship between women and men (Eishman, 1983; Lakoff, 1975; Zimmerman 
and West, 1975). An alternative to viewing power as restriction of freedom 
and as the ability to control and dominate was to view power as exercised 
equally across speakers and as shared between the genders (Tarmen, 1990). 
Today, however, the scope of language and gender studies has broadened 
substantially to include multilingual communities, postcolonial contexts, 
and diglossic linguistic situations, applying interdisciplinary perspectives, 
methods, and approaches - a similar history and vision to that of the study of 
world Englishes. The latest phase of language and gender studies has ex¬ 
panded its boundaries to include femaleness and maleness as social construc¬ 
tions with language helping to constitute gender within the contexts of global 
and local multilinguistic contexts. This nature of power is explored in some of 
the studies devoted to examining bilingual women's relationships to English 
within the world contexts. 

Women's relationship to language is different from that of men's. Women's 
access to the dominant languages is affected by various economic, gender, and 
familial pressures that do not affect men to the same degree. Eor example, 
Stella Mascarenhas-Keyes (1994) finds that in India, Catholic Goan women 
play a major role in the marginalization and displacement of the mother tongue 
Konkani and in promoting the dominant Western languages, Portuguese and 
English. The legacy of Portuguese colonialism and the modern-day emphasis 
on women's social roles as teachers, writers, and progressive mothers have 
propelled women to act more favorably toward the prestigious Western lan¬ 
guages and varieties. As mothers and as advocates for education, these women 
are reshaping the linguistic face of their Goan families and community by 
furthering the spread of English and other non-Indian languages at the 
expense of native language maintenance, leading to the possible loss of the 
minority regional Indian languages. 
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In contrast, as in many speech communities worldwide, minority language 
maintenance is defined or controlled by women of fhe communify and fheir 
acfions. In fhe Indian village of Tofagadde in Kamafaka, Helen Ullrich (1992) 
finds fhaf mainfaining fhe vernacular casfe dialed, Havyaka, is fhe sole domain 
of fhe women who speak fhe variefy amongsf fhemselves in fhe communify; 
women fransmif fhe home language fo fheir children by childrearing, 
social nefworking, and family sfabilify. Alfhough fhe women consider fhem¬ 
selves "linguisfically limifed," fhey undersfand fhe economic advanfage, fhe 
professional imporfance, and fhe social significance of being multilingual in 
English, Hindi, or Kannada. By promoting mulfilingualism in fheir commimify, 
fhese women offer greafer economic opporfunifies fo fheir children as well as 
claiming fhe opporfunify fo enhance fheir own self-image and sfrengfhen fheir 
social sfanding in fhe communify. In fhe fradifion of William Labov and Pefer 
Trudgill, fhese women are gaining social sfafus fhrough linguistic means. For fhe 
identify fhey consfrucf fhrough fheir use of language and acfions are relafed 
fo fhe nafure of power. Women are influencing fhe choice of language by 
increasing fhe formal and fimcfional ranges of English for wider commimicafion. 


4 Bilingual Women's Creativity and World 
Englishes 

Wifhin fhe inferacfional confexfs of world Englishes, fhe ferm bilinguals' cre- 
afivify is used for "fhose creafive linguisfic processes which are fhe resulf 
of compefence in two or more languages" (Kachru, 1986b: 20). Bilinguals' 
creativity in world Englishes refers fo fhe producfive linguisfic processes 
af differenf linguisfic and discoursal levels capfuring fhe fofal linguisfic 
repertoire available fo fhe bilingual wifh reference fo her speech communify. 
Several sfudies on bilinguals' creafivify have convincingly demonsfrafed fhe 
range of funcfional and pragmatic uses in fhe world Englishes. According fo 
Jean D'souza (1988: 160), language sfyle and sfrafegy is consfrained by fhe 
grammar of culture or fhe accepfable linguisfic possibilities of behavior wifhin 
a particular culfure. For fhe grammar of culfure affecfs and influences fhe use 
of language and is in torn affected by language. 

The sociolinguisfic dimension of bilinguals' creafivify views fhe process 
of creafivify in ferms of acculfurafion and nafivizafion of fhe use of English in 
fhe Oufer Circle, recognizing fhe language fypes of discourse sfrafegies and 
sfylisfic irmovafions, speech acfs, code mixing and code swifching, and genre 
analysis. By manipulafing her linguisfic resources in language use, fhe multi¬ 
lingual English user generafes new meanings fo capfure fhe bilingual and 
biculfural competences, developing new linguisfic forms and functions in bofh 
spoken and written discourse. 

Confribufing fo fhe body of liferafure exploring issues of world Englishes 
and gender, Elizabefh de Kadf's recenf research on fhe currenf spread of 
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English in KwaZulu-Natal, South Africa, examines gender identities through 
English. Her work addresses the range of sfudenf affifudes foward English 
(1993) and how gender is one of fhe facfors impacting fhe consfrucfion of 
gender identifies of young mulfilingual Zulu speakers as feminine or mascu¬ 
line in urban and rural confexfs (2002a). She finds fhaf feenage girls in fhe 
rural communify accepf fheir role in fhe perpefuafion of fradifional gender 
idenfifies. Zulu English-speaking girls acf as guardians of fhe culfure and 
of fhe mofher fongue Zulu by infernalizing fhe concepf of fhe higher sfafus 
accorded fo boys in Zulu sociefy; fhe more frequenf use of English in more 
confexfs by males, fhen, is one means of expressing fhe dominanf male sfafus. 
In confrasf, in fhe urban communify where fhere is a sfrong awareness of 
gender equify, all speakers feel fhaf English is a more desirable and imporfanf 
language fhan Zulu. Thai females claim fo use English in more confexfs and 
domains fhan males demonsfrafes fhaf fhe use of English enhances fhe female 
self-image and sfrengfhens fhe female social sfafus in fhe communify. Af an 
early age, gender affifudes foward language and language choice are forming. 

In sfudies examining fhe pragmafic aspecf of polifeness in fhe world Eng¬ 
lishes confexf, speakers are clearly gendering speech acfs. In fhe discourse of 
English-speaking male and female Zulu sfudenfs, Busayo Ige and Elizabefh 
de Kadf (2002) and de Kadf (2002b) find fhaf polifeness plays a role in fhe 
consfrucfion of gender idenfifies among Zulu men and women when speak¬ 
ing English. English, being bofh a symbol and vehicle of fhe increasing hefero- 
geneify among Zulu speakers, carries wifh if fhe dominanf Wesfem values 
sysfem. However, if is fhe female speaker who uses English more fhan fhe 
male speaker. Inferesfingly, English is viewed by bofh genders as being more 
polife and respecfful fhan Zulu. Where fhe dominanf male perspective on 
polifeness conforms wifh fhe expecfafions and norms of fhe Zulu culfure, fhe 
female speakers show a shiff of idenfify from fheir Zulu culfure. Zulu women 
avoid fransferring fheir consfrucfed idenfify as Zulu women when inferacfing 
wifh non-Zulus. These women seek fo consfrucf an idenfify more Wesfern- 
orienfed by using fhe English language. This phenomenon demonsfrafes how 
fhe changing roles of males and females are negofiafed in fhe modem Zulu 
sociefy of Soufh Africa. 

Wifhin fhe Hindu secfor of fhe Soufh African Indian English-speaking 
communify, Bharufhram and de Kadf (2003) show how polifeness is gendered 
in English; conforming fo fhe communify values of polifeness, speakers use 
fhe speech acfs of requesfs and apologies fo signal fhe subordinafe sociefal 
posifion of women; fhe acf of rejecting fhese expecfafions signals a challenge 
fo fhe fradifional culfural norms. The resulfs show fhaf women produce more 
indirecf requesfs and use more mifigafing supportive linguisfic moves in 
English. Men perceive a need fo be more polife foward women fhan foward 
men; women use indirecf requesfs more frequenfly foward ofher women fhan 
foward men. Moreover, young girls, too, are more invested in polifeness 
work fhan boys. The aufhors conclude fhaf women are expecfed fo be more 
polife and so indeed seek fo be more polife by using English. 
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In these English-using multilingual situations, women play a primary role 
in initiating and furthering linguistic change in their local communities and in 
negotiating gender identity. Language choice is linked to cultural identity, 
women's place in society, their community networking, their self image, and 
fheir affifudes foward fhe languages. As in mosf sfudies on bilingual women 
(Burton, Dyson, and Ardener, 1994), fhe second or fhird language is often fhe 
language of a dominanf group associated wifh power, presfige, and access fo 
economic benefifs. These English-speaking bilingual women, fhen, wifhin fheir 
local communifies may posifion fhemselves as bofh guardians of fheir mofher 
fongues and irmovafors of language change. The sfrengfh of fhe sfafus of 
English in world communifies, for example, is based in parf on fhe choices 
women make fo meef fhe needs of fheir speech communifies and fo achieve 
fhe desired resulfs of a beffer fufure for fhemselves, fheir families, and fheir 
social groups. Wifh English fasf becoming fhe language of necessify around 
fhe world, women as primary language carefakers are advancing fhe progress 
of English, which in fum helps if fo gain accepfance and merif alongside fhe 
regional, casfe, and vernacular dialecfs, bofh in privafe and in public environ- 
menfs. Sfudies on bilingual women who cross borders befween languages, 
such as Kafhryn Remlinger's work (1994) on Soufh Asian women's linguisfic 
role in new American English settings and Viv Edwards and Savifa Kafbamna's 
sfudy (1988) on wedding songs among British Gujarati women illusfrafe fhe 
phenomenon of women as "keepers" of language and culfure when fhey cross 
geographic and linguisfic boundaries. If is clear fhaf women play a key role in 
fhe fransmission of fhe English language in world confexfs and in consfrucfing 
new idenfifies. 

4.1 Bilingual women's creativity and the literary 
canon 

Expanding fhe scope of bilinguals' creafivify in world Englishes fo include 
gender and discourse, a few sfudies show how gender may function as one of 
fhe means of shaping linguisfic pluralism and diversify. My work, for ex¬ 
ample, on gender-specific speech funcfions in spoken and wriffen discourse of 
Indian English (Valentine, 1988, 1995), on discourse markers in spoken and 
wriffen Indian English (1991), and on discourse fypes in African English and 
Indian English creafive wrifings (1992) illusfrafes fhe expanding socioculfural 
dimensions of English use fo include gender as one of fhe facfors impacfing 
fhe spread of English. Given fhe cenfralify of speech acfs fo discourse as well 
as speakers' and users' sensifivify fo socioculfural facfors, differences in fhe 
use of speech acfs by women and men are observable among fhe variefies 
of world Englishes. I provide evidence from samples of bofh nafural speech 
and from conversafion in novels and shorf stories fo show aspecfs of English 
language use mosf revealing of nafivizing gender: forms of address and refer¬ 
ence, abuses and insulfs, indirecfness, politeness pafferns, and ofher discoursal 
differences in fhe use of quesfions, discoursal flow, organization of discourse. 
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and topic selection. Shukla and Khare (1994) also find that the authors of 
Indian English writings fransfer fhe social confexf of gender in India fo fhe 
exfenf fhaf fhe socioculfural pafferns, notions, and ideas operafing in India are 
reflecfed in a specialized Indianized variefy for female and male speakers in 
cross-sex conversation - female characfers use more polife forms fhan male 
characfers do in Indian English fiction. Such sfudies help fo refine fhe defini- 
fion of bilinguals' creafivify fo include gender as an essential exponenf of fhe 
insfifufionalizafion of pluralism. 

Examining fhe linguisfic and sfylisfic aspecfs in fhe ficfion wrifing of world 
Englishes and fhe influence of gender on wrifing sfyles, Wendy Baker and 
William G. Eggingfon (1999) invesfigafe bilinguals' creafivify in several world 
English liferafures written in Indian, Wesf African, Brifain, Anglo-American, 
and Mexican American variefies of English. Baker (2001) specifically looks 
af works written by male and female aufhors, a corpus representing fhe 
Inner Circle and Oufer Circle of English. Among ofher resulfs. Baker finds 
fhaf gender differences are relafed fo fhe culfure of fhe wrifer. Eor example, 
fexfs written by Wesf African men, Mexican American men, and Indian 
men display marked differences in liferary sfyles from fhose written by Wesf 
African women, Mexican American women, and Indian women. Thai female 
wrifers may have a differenf perception of fhe funcfion of creafive wrifing 
is illusfrafed in fhe differences between male and female writings based on 
five dimensions: involved vs. informational production, narrative vs. non- 
narrafive concerns, explicif versus sifuafion-dependenf reference, overf expres¬ 
sion of persuasions, and absfracf versus non-absfracf information. Baker's work 
cerfainly expands fhe undersfanding of bilinguals' creafivify fo include fhe 
influence of gender on fhe Englishizing process. 

Valenfine (2001a, 2001b), too, examines fhe relationship befween gender 
and fhe spread of English wifh special reference fo bilingual women from fhe 
mulfilingual seffings of Soufh Asia, identifying fhree culfural communifies of 
pracfice: fhe communifies of women as wrifers, fhe communifies of women in 
fheir local seffings, and fhe communifies of women crossing borders and frans- 
planfing English fo new culfural environmenfs. Women in fhese confexfs are 
consfrucfing new idenfifies as wrifers, linguisfic guardians, linguisfic irmov- 
afors, and fransmiffers of culfural and linguisfic norms and values. Eurfher, 
Valenfine (2004) idenfifies four cafegories of gender identify fhaf fhe wrifings 
in mulfilingual English users fall info: universalizafion, linguisfic mufedness, 
creafive empowermenf, and linguisfic defiance. Linguisfic resisfances fake 
many forms: some wrifers challenge fhe dominanf ideologies ofhers conform 
fo dominanf fhoughf. In eifher resisfance, fhese posfcolonial wrifers adapf 
fhe colonial language fo local needs, fhus, as Kachru suggesfs, sometimes 
appropriating fhe language as a subversive sfrafegy. 

In a very powerful piece, Chinese-Malaysian wrifer Shirley Geok-Lin Lim 
(1990) reflecfs on fhe colonial wrifing experience. Lim examines fhe subjecf of 
self and fhe confemporary Asian woman wrifer of English. Accepfing fhaf fhe 
body of creafive liferafure published in fhe fwenfiefh cenfury by Asian women 
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is still small, she approaches the English works of early Indian poets Torn 
Dutt and Sarojini Naidu, Indian novelists Kamala Das and Gauri Deshpande, 
Filipino writers Paz Marquez Benitiz, Edith Tiempo, and Linda Ty-Casper, 
and Southeast Asian writers such as herself from a feminisf perspecfive, argu¬ 
ing fhaf Asian women wrifers are marginalized by gender and by fheir 
choice of writing in English. Filipino women wrifers, too, affesf fo fhe facfors 
influencing fheir wrifing and fo fheir sfruggles of writing in fhe ofher tongue 
(Manlapaz, 2004). If is clear fhaf fhe spread of English is nof a neufral affair; 
fhose who gain access fo English may gain access fo increased power buf, 
simulfaneously, fheir choice of English condemns fhem fo a new culfural 
oppressiveness. Such language variation produces culfurally disfincfive 
wrifing in mulfilinguisfic sociefies. 


5 Contextualizing Gender Further 

In fhe culfural and linguistic systems of fhe many varieties of English, English 
is used in a number of rhetorical and liferary confexfs fo reflecf diverse 
linguistic genres, sifuafional confexfs, parficipanf and role relationships, 
functional domains, and conversational sfyles. Raj Ram Mehrofra (1998), 
Kachru's exfensive work, and ofhers illusfrafe highly confexfualized, culfural- 
specific English inferacfions by providing evidence of nafivizafion in reference 
fo fhe casfe and class hierarchies, regional affifudes, efhnic and gender identifies, 
and family sfrucfures in Asian and African confexfs, considering mafrimonial 
adverfisemenfs, announcemenfs of deafh, personal letters, and ofher forms of 
wriffen media in Soufh Asian English and African English. 

Rukmini Bhaya Nair (1991) demonsfrafes how English has become 
acculfurafed in fhe "un-English sociolinguisfic" confexf of Indian mafrimonial 
newspaper adverfisemenfs. Nair deconsfrucfs gender in fhe cross-culfural 
confexf of fhe mafrimonial adverfisemenf, illusfrafing how fhe mafrimonial 
adverfisemenfs in English newspapers across India confexfualize gender. 
By embedding social ideologies and culfural presuppositions, fhis form of 
discourse, fhe Indian mafrimonial, helps fo perpefuafe fhe native ideology of 
gender. By publishing mafrimonials in English, fhe language associafed wifh 
fhe elite colonialism, a highly specialized, disfincf discourse fype has developed. 
Gender roles and fhe social insfifufions of mafchmaking, marriage, and family 
organization are recreafed fhrough fhe use of fhe English language. 

Anifa Pandey (2004), too, examines world Englishes in fhe diasporic confexf 
of fhe English used in personals and mafrimonials in newspapers from fhe 
United Sfafes and from publicafions fargefed af Indians in fhe United Sfafes. 
Nof only are fhere cerfain disfincfive pragmafic, discoursal, S 5 mfacfic, and 
lexical feafures disfincf in each adverfisemenf, buf fhe creafive aspecf varies 
circle fo circle. In her cross-culfural analysis of gender and identify she explains 
fhe confexfual differences in gendered language usage, mosf particularly fhe 
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use of culture-specific terms, in the strong gender roles, relations, and expecta¬ 
tions within the South Asian speech communities. The gender relations and 
expectations are embedded in the culturally specific context of marriage and 
English matrimonials. 


6 Conclusion 

Neglected in the past, issues related to world Englishes and gender have 
recently become a focus of many studies. Much of the research that I men¬ 
tion above addresses questions of linguistic pluralism, multiple identities, 
language and power, and gendered world Englishes, e.g., Elizabeth de 
Kadt's work on gender and usage patterns of English in South Africa, Wendy 
Baker's research on gender and bilinguals' creativity in world English 
literatures, my work on English discourse in South Asian contexts, and the 
multiple expressions of new selves in the works of creative women. Although 
these authors have contributed significantly to the study of cross-cultural 
English and gender variation, their discussions tap only the surface. The 
notion of gendered Englishes goes beyond these ideas as some studies attest: 
Susan Erenck's (1998) World Englishes symposium on linguistic creativity in 
lesbian, gay male, bisexual, and transgendered discourse draws attention to 
language variation within and across genders; the ambitious TEaGirl research 
project (2004) investigates Transcultural Englishes and Gender-Inclusive 
Reform of Language in the Englishes used in Singapore, Hong Kong, and the 
Philippines. 

Both the study of world Englishes and the study of language and gender 
have challenged the limits of traditional approaches. Western static, mono¬ 
lithic models, and monolingual standards and norms. Their histories are similar 
in that they both arose from a shift from the existing traditional theoretical, 
methodological, and pedagogical models to one that accepted linguistic 
pluralism and multilinguals' creativity, from viewing gender and language as 
unchanging, homogeneous, and absolute to a more dynamic discussion on 
function, context, and the social person. Both seek a new direction consistent 
with an approach that takes into account expanding and connecting bounda¬ 
ries to include the construction of multiple identities and diverse roles and 
functions, replacing dichotomies of us and them, native and non-native, women 
and men, and difference and dominance with dimensions of pluralism and 
expansion of the canon. It is only natural, then, that world Englishes establish 
bilingual women's creativity as one of the "various strands of pluralism" in 
the spread of English. 

See also Ghapters 21, Speaking and Writing in World Englishes; 29, Golo- 
nial/Postcolonial Gritique: The Ghallenge from World Englishes; 30, 
Gultural Studies and Discursive Gonstructions of World Englishes. 
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32 World Englishes in the 
Media 


ELIZABETH A. MARTIN 


1 Introduction 

Most of the research on world Englishes in the media focuses on news discourse 
(including television and radio news broadcasts, printed news, and sports 
reporting across media) and advertising. Although almost every region has 
been the focus of analysis, those areas of the world that have been described in 
far greater detail in this regard include Asia (e.g., T. Bhatia, 1987, 1992, 2000, 
2001a; Gonzalez, 1991; Haarmann, 1984; Hsu, 2001,2002; Jung, 2001; MacGregor, 
2003; Masavisut, Sukwiwat, and Wongmontha, 1986; Min, 2001; Natarajan and 
Xiaoming, 2003; Takashi, 1990; Upadhyay, 2001; Yuen-Ying, 2002; H. Zhang, 
2001; L. Zhang, 2002) and parts of Europe (e.g., Berns, 1988; Birken-Silverman, 
1994; Diirmuller, 1994; Hermeren, 1999; Hilgendorf and Martin, 2001; 
Husband and Ghouhan, 1985; Larson, 1990; Martin, 1998; Pavlou, 2002; Schlick, 
2003; Vachek, 1986; Truchot, 1990), with some additional analyses of media 
discourse in Africa (e.g., Leitner and Hesselmarm, 1996; Mesthrie, 2002; 
Norbrook and Ricketts, 1997; Sanders, 2000; Schmied and Hudson-Ettle, 1996) 
and South America (e.g.. Aim, 2003). Much information can be gleaned as well 
from publications written by those who are best known for placing English in 
a regional or global context while addressing a wide range of issues, including 
but not exclusively media-related topics (e.g.. Bell and Kuiper, 1999; Bolton, 
2002; Gheshire, 1991; Grystal, 1997, 1999; Gorlach, 1991, 1998, 2002a, 2002b; 
Kachru, 1990,1992; McArthur, 1992; McGrum, Gran, and MacNeil, 1992). Vari¬ 
ous in-depth analyses of certain genres (V. Bhatia, 1993, 2001) such as news 
media (e.g.. Bell, 1991; Eowler, 1993; van Dijk, 1985a, 1988) and advertising 
discourse (e.g., Gook, 1992; Geis, 1982; Myers, 1994; Vestergaard and Schroder, 
1985; Tanaka, 1994) have also been extremely useful. 

The bulk of the research conducted to date can be grouped by topical focus 
into the following main categories: power and ideology, linguistic and cultural 
identities, language attitudes, intelligibility and linguistic innovation, and lan¬ 
guage plarming, with some of the studies addressing several of these topics 
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simultaneously. There have also been a few attempts to explore the impact 
of technology on the spread of English and the shaping of new varieties 
(e.g., Baron, 2000) plus the occasional study focusing solely on intelligibility of 
different varieties of English in the media (e.g., van der Walt, 2000). However, 
more recent technological advances (text messaging on cell phones, e-mail, 
chat discourse, the use of MP3 technology for downloading music off the 
internet, and so forth) have been largely ignored by linguists actively explor¬ 
ing other issues related to world Englishes, receiving only passing comments 
embedded in broader discussions. This is somewhat unfortunate given the 
pervasiveness of these phenomena in today's society and therefore warrants 
further empirical investigation. 


2 Approaches to Media Communication 
Analysis 

Research paradigms for the analysis of mass media discourse vary consider¬ 
ably as this chapter will reveal. Methodologies used (both quantitative and 
qualititative) include critical discourse analysis, mediasemiotics, and corpus- 
linguistic analysis, as well as content analysis supplemented by interviews 
with media audiences and/or members of the media industry. There is also 
a growing body of literature reporting the use of media to elicit audience 
reactions to specific varieties of English as a means of discounting certain 
pedagogical models (primarily RP). 

Most studies focusing on different varieties of English in the media 
approach language from a "socially-realistic" perspective (Kachru, 1981). 
Indeed, much of this research is inspired by the work of pioneers in the field 
of sociolinguistics who introduced and developed the notion of "context of 
situation" (e.g., Eirth, 1935; Halliday, 1978; Halliday and Hasan, 1985; Hymes, 
1972) as well as those known for their work in critical discourse analysis and 
semiotics (e.g., Barthes, 1964; Bentele, 1985; Eairclough, 1995; Eoucault, 1981; 
van Dijk, 1985b). Some of the media studies reported here have adopted speech 
act theory (Searle, 1969) while considering the relationship between language 
and ideology (following, for example, Thompson, 1987 and Eowler, 1993). In 
addition (as noted by van Dijk, 1985a: 7), the field of ethnography of commun¬ 
ication can play a vital role in analyses of media discourse: 

Research in sociolinguistics and the ethnography of communication.. . has 
shown how practically all features of discourse, as well as those of discourse 
production and understanding, are systematically related to the many features 
of the socio-cultural context. This means that we also need detailed ethno¬ 
graphic observations about the production and uses (participation) of com¬ 
municative events in the media, both for commimicative events (e.g., talkshows) 
"in" the media, as well as those "by" the media, i.e. with media users as 
participants. 
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Van Dijk (1985b: 69-93) provides a theoretical framework for fhe analysis of 
media based on fhe "fhemafic" and "schematic" sfrucfures of prinfed news¬ 
paper discourse. Seffing aside fhe "micro-organization" of news discourse 
(such as ifs lexicogrammafical, morpho-synfacfical, and rhetorical feafures), van 
Dijk focuses rafher on "fhe formal represenfafion of fhe global content of a fexf 
or dialogue" as well as "fhe overall/orm of a discourse" (van Dijk, 1985b: 71): 

A "pure" structural analysis is a rather irrelevant theoretical exercise as long as 
we cannot relate textual structures with those of the cognitive and socio-cultural 
contexts of news production and reception. The development of linguistics 
and discourse analysis in the 1970s has shown, indeed, that a "context-free" 
approach to language, for instance in the construction of formal grammars, is 
one-sided at best and certainly empirically inadequate. Of course, the same holds 
for the analysis of news discourse. 

In his sfudy of public broadcasf and prinfed news in Hong Kong, Scollon 
(1997) demonsfrafes "fhe ambiguify of power in news discourse." Using 
Coffman's (1981) communicative roles (aufhor, animator, and principal) as a 
poinf of reference, Scollon provides a useful framework for fhe analysis of 
"discursive power" in fhe media, examining in defail fhe following (Scollon, 
1997: 384): 

1 "fhe power fo command animafion and aufhorship"; 

2 "fhe power fo give and deny voice"; and 

3 "fhe power fo frame discursive evenfs." 

Scollon notes, for insfance, fhaf bylining pracfices musf be inferprefed wifhin 
fhe socioculfural confexf in which fhey operate. Indeed, whereas attributing 
a story fo a well-known reporfer may be flaffering in Norfh America (and add 
a cerfain prestige fo fhe article), in China if may also be a form of repression 
as joumalisfs are offen clearly idenfified in fhe media so fhaf fhey may be 
held accounfable should fhe govemmenf find fhe story offensive or ofherwise 
unaccepfable (Scollon, 1997: 387). 

Alfheide (1985) provides fascinating defails regarding fhe choice of pro¬ 
gramming on American TV networks. Conceding fhaf "TV production leads 
fhe audience fo confirm cerfain poinfs of view" (1985: 45), Alfheide nofes as 
well fhaf "visual emphasis has a major impacf on news confenf" (1985: 112) 
and provides numerous examples of perfinenf news sfories from around 
fhe world fhaf were covered by fhe Associated Press only fo be ignored by 
American television nefworks such as ABC, CBS, and NBC due fo a lack of 
videofaped foofage (see Alfheide, 1985: 116-17). 

Exploring anofher media genre, Vesfergaard and Schroder (1985: 16-18) 
describe fhe language of adverfising from a funcfional perspective. Accord¬ 
ing fo fhis communication model (based fo a large exfenf on speech acf 
fheory, e.g., Searle, 1969), language performs expressive, directive, informational. 
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metalingual, interactional, contextual, and/or poetic functions, depending on 
the communicative situation. Inspired by the pioneering work of Geoffrey 
Leech (1966) on advertising, among others, Vestergaard and Schroder (1985: 
15) describe the communicative situation in terms of "code" (both verbal 
and non-verbal), "channel" (e.g., sound waves for radio and television), and 
"context" (which they define as "the situation in which addresser and 
addressee are placed, including the immediately preceding events, [but also] 
the wider cultural context of the addresser and addressee, and the knowledge 
which they share about their total situation and their culture"). 

As for corpus-linguistic analysis, a main source of material/text t 5 ^es has 
been The International Corpus of English (ICE) (Greenbaum, 1990). One such 
example can be found in Schmied and Hudson-Ettle (1996), who examine 
specific grammatical linguistic features (in this case, the distribution of the 
verbal suffix -ing over various East African newspaper text t 5 ^es). 


3 Power and Ideology 

A recent study on the effect of American cinema on children's attitudes 
towards minority groups powerfully illustrates the importance of examining 
media language in terms of power and ideology. Pandey (1997) explores in 
exquisite detail different varieties of English portrayed in Walt Disney movies 
directed at children (e.g.. The Jungle Book, 101 Dalmatians, The Lion King) and 
notes that there is "a consistent attempt to present speakers of nonstandard 
varieties of English as powerless proletarians of low cultural and socioeco¬ 
nomic status" (p. iii). Through her in-depth analysis of excerpts from these 
and other animated films, she provides convincing evidence that, in the 
Holl 5 rwood movie industry, language functions as an ideological tool where 
"dialectal variations are systematically synthesized with variations in power 
and moral worth" (p. iii). 

In his study of English loan words in Thai print media, Kapper (1986: 17) 
claims that English is widespread in Thai journalistic discourse and that the 
favored domains for English (e.g., business and marketing) "suggest social, 
economic and political motivations" and "a kind of linguistic imperialism": 

Language-exporting countries are those which create a need for their language 
by being a source of consumer products, technology, "innovation" and some¬ 
times "aid." The result of all this is that countries like Thailand are literally 
buying into western culture. This is the mechanism which maintains the status of 
English as a global prestige language. (Kapper, 1986: 17) 

Similar observations reverberate elsewhere in the literature. Truchot (1997) 
claims that remakes of movies originating in the Expanding Circle get more 
recognition internationally if filmed in English, noting that Erench film-maker 
and producer Claude Berri was disappointed that his adaptations of Marcel 
Pagnol's novels {Jean de Florette and Manon des Sources, distributed around the 
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world in their original French version with subtitles) were less successful than 
he had hoped. Truchot (1997: 70) concludes: "The idea that a product reflect¬ 
ing too closely the culture of a parficular counfry, and wriffen in a nafional 
language, will nof reach an infemafional audience is now largely accepfed ... As 
a consequence an increasing number of films (and also felevision programmes, 
songs) are produced along fhe lines of so-called infemafional sfandards largely 
inspired by fhose of fhe USA, and English is fheir lingua franca." 


4 Linguistic and Cultural Identities 

The debafe over linguisfic and culfural identifies in fhe media has been ap¬ 
proached from several differenf angles. In addition fo Pandey's (1997) sfudy 
on animafed movies menfioned earlier, ofher scholars have nofed fhe lack of 
respecf for "non-nafive" varieties of English and fhe misrepresenfafion of 
culfure in fhe media. A very insightful survey of fwenfiefh-cenfury African 
American language and culfural images in American adverfising, for insfance, 
appears in O'Barr (1994: 107-56) along wifh a discussion of ofher efhnic 
minorities in fhe media. (See also Avraham and Eirsf, 2003; Haarmarm, 1984; 
Mufwene, 1993 and 2001.) Anofher example is provided by T. Bhafia (2001b: 
279) who describes how Indians are porfrayed "in an overwhelmingly 
negative lighf" in American media, leaving fhe Indian American populafion 
feeling "befrayed and exploifed": 

Gruesome images left by movies such as "Indiana Jones and the Temple of 
Doom" do irreparable damage to the perception of Indians by Americans. Their 
sacred symbols, especially Hindu symbols, are exploited for commercial gains 
and damage their religious tolerance. Two recent cases in point are Madonna 
wearing the sacred Vaishnava Tilak (which is a symbol of purity) on her forehead, 
and the Aerosmith album cover that shows distorted and mutilated images of 
Krishna. 

Many Indians worldwide find solace, however, in Boll 5 rwood films, which 
Bhafia describes as "fhe lifeline of fhe promofion of fhe Indian idenfify," nof- 
ing fhaf "Indians abroad fake fhis idenfify, perhaps, much more seriously 
fhan Indians in India" (T. Bhafia, 2001b: 282). Gokulsing and Dissanayake 
(1998: 117) have made similar observations: "Indian popular cinema, par- 
ficularly fhrough fhe influence of ifs music, is producing a differenf kind of 
empowermenf - ifs impacf on fhe reconfigurafion of diaporic Asians is power¬ 
ful." One very positive developmenf of fhe growing infemafional success 
of Boll 5 rwood films has been fhe celebration of diversify and efhnicify in 
bofh fhe recording indusfry (e.g., world music) and cinema. An example is 
fhe worldwide recognifion of an Indian musical genre known as Bhangra. 
Gokulsing and Dissanayake (1998: 118) reporf fhaf fhis form of celebratory 
folk music was exporfed fo Brifain from India by Punjabi immigranfs in fhe 
1950s and 1960s and has since evolved info a highly popular dance music 
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mixing several different genres (rap, reggae, house, soul). Indeed, Bhangra is 
featured in the music soundtracks of many Indian movies that have gained 
international recognition. As for choice of language for the Boll 5 rwood dialog, 
acclaimed Indian film director Mira Nair, whose movies include Monsoon 
Wedding, Kama Sutra, Mississippi Masala, and Salaam Bombay!, notes in a recent 
interview that, in her films, English is used as merely one form of communica¬ 
tion among others so as to imitate as closely as possible the language mixing 
that occurs in everyday life: 

Like music and costumes, language is also something we play with very much 
in India. It's very common and totally natural to speak mixing two or three 
languages: Hindi, English and Punjabi in this case. [In Monsoon Wedding] we 
just went with the absolute honest flow of exactly how we would do it in life . . . 
to celebrate being from India rather than look upon the west as anything as 
close to happiness in any way. (Director commentary provided on DVD for 
Monsoon Wedding) 

Gill (2000: 85-102) paints a similar picture of linguistic and cultural diver¬ 
sity in her description of Malaysian radio advertisements. Focusing her 
analysis on the different subvarieties of Malaysian English, she notes that "the 
English language and how it is employed in radio advertisements in Malaysia 
plays an integral role in reflecting Malaysian identity" (p. 89). This observation 
is confirmed by cop 5 rwriters who emphasize the importance of "understand¬ 
ing the consumer's mind-set" and using local varieties "to create closeness to 
the audience" (Gill, 2000: 98). Gill observes that in Malaysia, the subvariety of 
Malaysian English chosen for the ad depends on the target group, the brand 
image, the function and positioning of text within the ad (opening, main text, 
final summary), or may simply be used as an attention-getter. 

Although studies such as these have done much to dispel cultural stereo¬ 
types and clarify the notion of local varieties of English, the misrepresenta¬ 
tion of cultural and linguistic identities remains, unfortunately, a recurring 
theme in the literature on world Englishes in the media. In his book on 
rural Indian advertising, T. Bhatia (2000) observes that rural consumers are 
bombarded with Western images and values that do not correspond with the 
local perceptions, sensibilities and traditions, and highlights various problems 
associated with the use of English when addressing this audience (e.g., pro¬ 
nunciation of English product names, misinterpreted slogans, irrelevance and 
lack of appeal, etc.). 

Those who study news discourse have also pointed to English as both a 
marker of globalization and the language most used for international media. 
Referring to Hong Kong and the media coverage of the 1997 handover 
from British to Ghinese rule, Yuen-Ying (2000: 328) notes "the outside world's 
dependency on Western sources for news and analysis," claiming that "often 
these mediated images are distorted and narrowly framed, reinforcing estab¬ 
lished stereotypes." The author concludes that the solution lies in training 
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local journalists in the art of English-language news reporting "for fhe global 
sfage" in order fo avoid fhe offen misformed observations made by "para- 
chufe reporfers" (fhose who only remain a few days in fhe counfry for fhe 
purposes of reporting a story) and fhe "fypical colonial discourses fhaf offen 
porfray Hong Kong before and after fhe 1997 handover in black and while 
ferms" (Yuen-Ying, 2000: 333). (For addifional research on Asian news dis¬ 
course see Bolton, 2002; V. Bhafia, 2001; Nafarajan and Xiaoming, 2003; Scollon, 
1997.) 

5 Language Attitudes 

Some of fhe research on world Englishes in fhe media has invesfigafed whefher 
cerfain audiences favor one variefy of English over anofher in global media 
discourse. The resulfs of several sfudies suggesf fhaf, fhrough fhe influence of 
American films, felevision programs, and pop music, American English is 
becoming increasingly attractive (and intelligible) fo cerfain media consumers. 
Based on a sfudy involving a quesfiormaire and listening samples of bofh 
British and American variefies of English disfribufed fo 760 sfudenfs, Mobarg 
(1998) reporfs fhaf younger audiences in Sweden express a clear preference 
for American English and sfrongly favor English rock lyrics over Swedish. 
They also much prefer fhe use of subfifles for English-language movies (as 
opposed fo dubbing) (Mobarg 1998: 256-7). One of fhe aufhor's conclusions 
is fhaf "fhe fradifional insistence on RP as a model accenf in schools does 
nof fully respond fo fhe positive momenfum creafed by fhe sfudenfs' being 
exposed fo popular media" (p. 261). Oikonomidis (2003: 56) notes a preference 
for subfifling English-language movies and felevision programs in Greece. 
Marfin (2002a) describes differenf variefies of English in French felevision 
advertising. 

Sajavaara (1986) also reporfs affifudinal dafa regarding English in fhe 
media, claiming fhaf for young people in Finland felevision seems fo be a 
major source of English. Of fhe 539 sfudenfs surveyed as parf of fhe J 5 rvaskyla 
Anglicism Projecf, a research inifiafive designed fo measure "fhe impacf of 
English on fhe Firmish language and Firmish culfure," "af leasf one English- 
language TV programme was seen by 70 percenf of fhe informanfs every 
week" (Sajavaara, 1986: 68-71). This research efforf is particularly worfh noting, 
however, in fhaf if measures audience reactions fo fhe use of English in many 
differenf media genres, including press news, comic ships, adverfisemenfs, 
job announcemenfs, popular music, felevision, and franslafed fiction (p. 70). 
One of fhe mosf inferesfing findings is fhaf self-reporfed language affifudes do 
nof necessarily reflecf social behavior, even when one is being observed in a 
confrolled research environmenf. Whereas a very large majorify (90%) of fhe 
informanfs claimed fhaf English appearing in Firmish adverfisemenfs rendered 
fhem "less efficienf," fhey were jusf as likely fo choose "anglicized ads" over 
fhose confaining only Firmish (p. 75). 
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6 Intelligibility and Linguistic Innovation 

Other attitudinal studies measure audience's reactions to different language 
varieties in the media while underscoring the notion of infelligibilify. Van der 
Waif (2000) used recordings of felevision and radio broadcasfs fo fesf "fhe 
infemafional comprehensibilify" of Soufh African English. Varieties included 
in fhe sfudy were fradifional "Whife" Soufh African English, Indian English, 
Cape English, Black English, and Afrikaans English, wifh 140 sfudy parfi- 
cipanfs in Germany, fhe Nefherlands, Canada, and fhe USA. She found fhaf 
alfhough "all varieties of Soufh African English are comprehensible infema- 
fionally... fhose Englishes spoken by fhe advanfaged whife communifies 
(Traditional Whife' and 'Afrikaans') and by communifies fhaf speak English 
as a firsf language ('Traditional Whife' and 'Indian') receive fhe mosf posifive 
responses" (van der Waif, 2000: 145-8). 

Myers (1994: 90-104) provides some fascinating examples of language vari¬ 
eties used for special effecf in adverfising. One sfrafegy consisfs of wrifing 
English fexf in such as a way as fo imifafe ofher variefies. This is achieved by 
producing a line of nonsensical fexf (such as a slogan) fhaf, when pronounced 
by an English-speaker, becomes infelligible, as in: De woord onder bus es 
Oranjeboom ... Not everyone will get it (Brifish bus posfer campaign for fhe 
Dufch beer "Oranjeboom"). To illusfrafe fhe foregrounding of differenf vari¬ 
efies of English in adverfising, Myers (1994: 98) also shares an ad for Brooks 
rurming shoes used in Soufh Africa: "If shows a naked man, his groin covered 
by picfures of shoes. The fexf says 'I feel naked without my Brooks.' Mark Page. 
This works as a pun only in Soufh Africa, where brooks is borrowed from 
Afrikaans, as slang for shorfs." Myers (p. 97) also poinfs ouf fhaf consumers 
associafe cerfain concepfs wifh particular variefies of English in adverfising 
and fhaf Brifish ads are noforious for exploiting fhis fechnique. 

The "cross-ferfilizafion" befween differenf variefies of English as a resulf of 
exposure fo infemafional media discourse has been nofed by many including 
McArfhur (1992: 1025), who wrifes, "a global markef in films, felevision pro¬ 
grammes, and prinf producfs ... has affecfed national and regional language 
usages wifhin fhe English-using world [leading, for example, fo] fhe adoption 
of Americanisms in fhe UK and fo a lesser exfenf Briticisms in fhe US." There 
are also many sfudies illusfrating fhe impacf of English on ofher languages. In 
conducting an in-depfh analysis of English borrowings in several copies of 
Ausfrian newspapers {Kleine Zeitung and Die Presse), Viereck (1986) found a 
greafer occurrence of partial subsfifufions over a fen-year period (1974-1984), 
suggesting fhaf "fhe fendency fo form compounds in German has increased 
furfher under English influence" (1986: 167) and fhaf "in comparison wifh fhe 
sporfs language in fhe Eederal Republic, Ausfrian sporfs ferminology has been 
considerably more influenced by English ferms" (p. 171). As for infelligibilify, 
Viereck's resulfs indicafe fhaf younger Ausfrians (aged 18 fo 30) and fhose 
wifh fhe mosf educafion were more likely fo undersfand English borrowings 
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in the press. There was also some indication in the data that borrowings 
introduced most often via aural media such as radio or television were more 
difficult to parse in their written form. 

Anofher growing body of liferafure examines language-mixing in adver- 
fising wifh a parficular focus on fhe symbolic funcfions of English and fhe 
fremendous linguistic creafivify encounfered in adverfising copy (e.g., 
Buamgardner, 2005; T. Bhafia, 1987, 1992, 2001a; Cheshire and Moser, 1994; 
Hsu, 2002; Kelly-Holmes, 2005; Jung, 2001; Martin, 1998, 2002b, 2006; Pavlou, 
2002; Filler, 2003; Takashi, 1990). 


7 MTV English 

A fopic fhaf has received relatively little attention in fhe research on world 
Englishes is fhe public's exposure fo English via fhe recording indusfry. While 
many acknowledge fhe spread of English fhrough pop music and ofher 
musical genres, fhe vasf number of variefies of English sung on fhe radio, 
felevision and fhe infernef (nof fo menfion music CDs, music videos, and 
DVDs) has nof been fhe primary focus of much research fo dafe. McCrum, 
Cran, and MacNeil (1992: 26) underscore, wifh fascinafing examples, fhe 
exfenf fo which English dominafes fhis indusfry: 

English as the language of international pop music and mass entertainment 
is a worldwide phenomenon. In 1982, a Spanish punk rock group, called Asfalto 
(Asphalt), released a disc about learning English, which became a hit. The 
Swedish group Abba recorded all its numbers in English. Michael Luszynski is 
a Polish singer who performs almost entirely in English.. . Luszynski notes 
wryly that a phrase like "Stysze warkot pociagu nadjedzie na torze" does not roll as 
smoothly in a lyric as "I hear the train a-coming, it's rolling down the line ..." 
(McCrum, Cran, and MacNeil, 1992: 26) 

Celine Dion, a famous pop recording arfisf from Quebec, also markefs her 
music infemafionally fhrough fhe medium of English. Indeed, even in Erance 
where she can very easily communicafe wifh her audiences in Erench, felevi¬ 
sion commercials for her lafesf recordings feafure English lyrics and album 
fifles. During a recenf felevision inferview on a major Erench nefwork (TEl), 
she alludes fo fhe facf fhaf English opens doors fo an infemafional career. 
When asked why she sings in English, she responded: "Vous savez, comme 
moi, que la langue anglaise, c'est la langue Internationale. Alors, je pense qu'il 
faut mettre toutes les chances de son cote" ('You know, as I do, fhaf English is 
fhe language for infemafional communication. I feel I should do whaf's neces¬ 
sary fo succeed'; TEl inferview wifh Pafrick Poivre D'Arvor, March 2002. My 
franslafion). 

Roe and Cammaer (1993) have invesfigafed fhe impacf of music felevision 
on adolescenfs in Flemish provinces of Belgium. Indeed, as fhey nofe, fhis 
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form of mass communicafion popular among young people is nof fo be 
ignored: "Since ifs inception in 1988, MTV-Europe, The Music Television 
Channel, has become a significanf facfor on fhe European media scene, if 
now broadcasfs non-sfop, around fhe clock, seven days a week, fo around 
36 million homes in 26 counfries" (Roe and Cammaer, 1993: 169). Question¬ 
naire dafa solicifed from 783 area high school sfudenfs regarding fheir 
MTV viewing habifs suggesf fhaf music videos have fofally capfivafed fhis 
segmenf of fhe felevision viewing audience - 42 percenf of respondenfs 
reporfed wafching MTV af leasf every ofher day and 61 percenf remained 
funed fo fhe charmel during commercials. As a resulf, an overwhelming 
majorify (80 percenf) were able fo recall a specific brand name feafured in 
MTV adverfising, wifh Coca-Cola, Braun, and Nike topping fhe lisf (Roe and 
Cammaer, 1993: 173; see also Wallace-Whifaker, 1989). The aufhors also nofed 
audience reacfions fo English in fhis "hybrid medium": 

While beamed predominantly at Continental Europe, the dominant language 
of MTV is English. However, this did not appear to present a problem for most 
of our respondents: only 29 percent gave negative responses regarding this 
dominance and only 24 percent stated that they would watch more MTV if 
more programmes were in Dutch. (Roe and Cammaer, 1993: 173) 


8 Legislation 

Any discussion of English in fhe media would be incomplete wifhouf some 
mention of govemmenf-led efforfs fo curb ifs use in cerfain confexfs. The 
pervasiveness of English in blockbusfer movies, S 5 mdicafed felevision pro¬ 
grams, music broadcasf on radio and ofher media has, indeed, mef wifh 
some resisfance. A case in poinf is Erance, a counfry fhaf has made repeafed 
affempfs fo limif fhe amounf of English in fhe media fhrough official legisla¬ 
tion (e.g., 1975 Bas-Lauriol law; 1994 Toubon law). Wifh fheir long history of 
language policy aimed af "profecfing fhe Erench language" (and numerous 
organizations, sfarfing wifh fhe Academie Frangaise founded in 1635), fhe Erench 
have been attacking anglicisms since Americans began seriously exporting 
fheir producfs (including Hollywood movies, felevision programs, and popu¬ 
lar music) after World War II. This "culfural invasion" led fo fhe adopfion of 
cerfain English borrowings and fhaf which Erench language purisfs refer fo as 
Franglais (or "Erenglish," a mixfure parodied by Erench liferary scholar Rene 
Efiemble (1964) in his famous book Parlez-Vous Franglais?). Soon fhereaffer 
came fhe creation of various organizations funded by fhe govemmenf (e.g., 
Hauf Comife pour la defense ef Texpansion de la Langue Eran^aise, 1966; 
Haul Conseil de la Erancophonie, 1984) whose mission was fo promote fhe 
Erench language and enforce, fo fhe exfenf possible, fhe use of Erench ferms 
coined by govemmenf appoinfed terminology commissions fo replace angli¬ 
cisms. In more recenf years, fhere has been sfricfer legislation specifically 
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targeting the media, such as the French language quota for music broadcast 
on French radio (1994 Pelchat amendment to the Carignon law adopted in 
1996) and the 1994 Toubon law (Articles 2 and 12) requiring "equally legible" 
French translations for all foreign languages appearing in adverfisemenfs 
in prinf and broadcasf media. 

A fascinafing description of fhe French crusade againsf English appears in 
Nelms-Reyes (1996: 310), who wrifes "fhe much ballyhooed culfural objective 
of fhe Loi Toubon remains frusfrafed because fhe sfafufe as worded is unable 
fo affecf fhe way French is spoken in 'everyday discourse,' which is where a 
language fruly exisfs." Neverfheless, an organization known as fhe General 
Association of French Users, or AGULF (Associafion generale des ufilisafeurs 
de la langue fran^aise), creafed in 1976 "fo defend fhe linguisfic and culfural 
pafrimony of French speakers" (Nelms-Reyes, 1996: 283-4), has broughf 
several "language offenders" fo justice, including fhe Paris Opera which was 
cifed for "non-use of French" affer publishing a five-page program in English 
for a fheafrical producfion wifh a much shorfer Erench version (Nelms- 
Reyes, 1996: 286). Ofher well-known Erench courf cases include fhose fargef- 
ing fhe boffled wafer EVIAN because of fhe slogan "Easf Drink des Alpes," fhe 
cigareffe sold under fhe brand name NEWS by anofher Erench company 
SEITA (bofh examples appearing in Hausmann, 1986: 93), and fhe Paris 
Mefropolifan Transif Aufhorify (RATP) which was fined 4,000 francs (appro- 
ximafely $800 af fhe fime) for selling bus and subway fickefs written in 
English (Nelms-Reyes, 1996: 286). (See also Truchof, 1997: 74-5.) If has been 
clearly demonsfrafed, however, fhaf members of fhe media indusfry in 
Erance (adverfising agencies in parficular) have found ingenious ways of 
circumventing fhe legislafion, including regisfering slogans (e.g., Nike's Just 
do it) and expressions (e.g., airbag) as frademarks and liberally exploiting 
English in areas fhaf are nof fargefed by fhe Toubon Law (such as producf 
names and jingles) (Martin, 1998). 

Anofher confexf in which fhe limifs of English have been legally defined is 
Quebec, where similar legislafion (Bill 101, or Gharfer of fhe Erench Language) 
was passed in 1977. The large English-speaking population in fhe area of 
Monfreal, however, provided an inferesfing fwisf whereby a group known 
as Alliance Quebec defending English language righfs offered financial 
assisfance fo several people accused of puffing illegal English on shop signs 
(McArfhur, 1992: 833). (Crysfal, 1997: 358 provides an example of Welsh 
nafionalisfs defacing English on road signs as a sign of profesf. See also 
Wafson, 1997: 212-30.) The section of fhe bill fargefing shop signs was 
declared unconsfifufional in 1988, affer which fhe Quebec governmenf 
adopfed additional legislafion (Bill 178) aufhorizing English shop signs for 
inside use only. This new measure became, as McArfhur (1992: 833) pufs if, 
"an ordinance mocked by some Anglophones as fhe 'inside oufside' law." 
(See Robinson, 1998 for in-depfh analysis of Canadian language policy and 
fhe media; Hausmann, 1986: 99-100 also addresses language legislafion in 
Quebec.) 
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9 Directions for Future Research 

One of the main objectives of world Englishes scholars working on media 
related issues should be to seek out opportunities to collaborate with mem¬ 
bers of the media industry and those who conduct media communications 
research. Much knowledge and insight can be gained through a continual 
cross-disciplinary dialog of this nature. There is also a general lack of informa¬ 
tion on audience reactions to different media with most of the research re¬ 
ported thus far involving only "captive audiences" such as students. Whereas 
audience statistics are readily available, tapping into the attitudes of media 
consumers has been a somewhat more challenging task, but one well worth 
pursuing nonetheless. The impact of emerging technologies on everyday 
discourse has also opened new avenues of research which have yet to be fully 
explored, creating, in essence, new sub-genres (such as chat, e-mail, and text 
messaging), all of which are resurfacing as colloquial discourse in other media 
genres. This gradual reshaping of different varieties of English is all the more 
intriguing in that these new discourses sometimes defy geographical descrip¬ 
tion due to the global electronic environment in which they exist. Other topics 
which have received relatively little attention to date include the pedagogical 
applications of various media (e.g., Baik and Shim, 2002); broader regional 
varieties (such as the "Euro-English" or "Mid-Atlantic" variety described in 
Modiano, 1996; see also McArthur, 2003), and the impact of language policy 
on minority languages in the media. These and other research efforts will 
help determine whether the media consistently and accurately reflect the 
"pluricentricity" of English or, on the contrary, largely misrepresent both 
linguistic and sociocultural reality. 

See also Chapters 22, Genres and Styles in World Englishes; 33, World 
Englishes in Global Advertising; 34, World Englishes and Global 
Gommerce. 
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33 World Englishes in 
Global Advertising 

TEJ K. BHATIA 


1 Introduction 

Theodore Levitt, the Business Guru from Harvard, predicted in the 1980s that 
"The era of mulfinafional companies cusfomizing fheir producfs and adver- 
fising ... is over." The assumption was fhaf in fhe era of rapid globalizafion 
and super-branding, adverfising messages all over fhe globe will conform fo 
exfreme homogeneify in ferms of fhe use of language, fhe display of logo, 
and fhe confenf of fhe message. English will nafurally be fhe chosen lan¬ 
guage of global advertisers. Two decades lafer, alfhough English is fhe mosf 
favored language of global media and adverfising and ifs use is skyrockefing, 
creafive needs of global adverfisers are rarely mef by fhe consideration of 
global homogeneify and language conformify. Thus, wifh super-branding and 
h 5 tper-globalizafion going hand in hand wifh diversify markefing, fhe cross- 
ferfilizafion of world Englishes and ofher languages in adverfising is also 
becoming more prominenf fhan ever before. 


2 English Users and Advertising 

Since fhe pioneering publicafion of Leech (1966), fhere has been a proliferafion 
of sfudies devofed fo adverfising in English, hollowing Leech's model, a bulk 
of linguisfic sfudies concerned fhemselves wifh fhe linguistic and liferary de¬ 
vices (phonology, morphology, lexis, borrowings, clause and senfence sfruc- 
fure, puns, mefaphors, simile, and alliferafion, efc.) used by adverfisers. Recenf 
works mark a poinf of deparfure in a number of ways: (1) Scope: In addifion fo 
works devofed fo adverfising in fhe Anglophone counfries - Unifed Sfafes, 
Canada, Unifed Kingdom, and Ausfralia - a body of research devofed fo ad¬ 
verfising in Asia, European Union, and Soufh America is growing rapidly. 
In f 5 ^ological ferms, following Kachru's Three Concenfric Circles model of 
English users, research since fhe 1980s has crossed fhe fhreshold of fhe Irmer 
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Circle and has entered into the Outer Circle and the Expanding Circle. (For 
details about Kachru's model (1981), see Chapter 25 in this volume.) Notable 
works from the three circles are as follows: Irmer Circle - Cook (1992), Forceville 
(1998), Geis (1982), Goddard (1998), Hermeren (1999), Myers (1999); Oufer 
Gircle - Hilgendorf and Marfin (2001), Marfin (1998, 2002a, 2002b); and 
Expanding Gircle - Haarmann (1984), Hsu (2001), Jung (2001), Lee (2003), 
MacGregor (2003). The boundary befween fhe Oufer and fhe Expanding Gircles 
becomes rafher fluid in fhe case of European counfries. (2) Context: The Inner- 
Gircle adverfising is grounded in fhe monolingual confexf while fhe adverfis- 
ing from fhe ofher two circles capitalizes on the bilingual and multilingual 
environment of fhose counfries. (3) Theoretical and Analytical Orientation: The 
primary focus of fhe Inner-Gircle sfudies is fhe S 5 mfacfic inferface wifh seman- 
fics and pragmatics (Geis, 1982; Vesfergaard and Schroder, 1985), while 
confacf sifuafion is key fo Oufer- and Expanding-Gircle sfudies. (4) Discourse 
Analysis: The unif of analysis has shiffed from senfence level fo discourse. (5) 
Comparative Studies: Works such as Tanaka (1994) exemplify a comparative 
adverfising discourse of Irmer- and Expanding-Gircle English. (6) Topical focus: 
The fopics addressed by fhe research include buf are nof necessarily limifed fo 
fhe following: Speech Acfs, Conversafion Maxims, semanfic notions (e.g. pre- 
supposifion, inference, implications), persuasion, manipulafion, and deception 
receive significanf affenfion in Irmer-Gircle adverfising sfudies; fopics such as 
language mixing, language affifudes, linguistic irmovafions, group fargefing, 
and domain allocafion are fhe prime focus in fhe ofher two circles. Gontent 
analysis of ads forms a common core of monolingual and bilingual ads. 

Inspired by fhe sociolinguisfic and socio-psychological research on one hand, 
and globalization and markefing forces on fhe ofher, fhe freafmenf of fhe 
mixing in various linguistic and media forms has gained several new dimen¬ 
sions during fhe pasf fwo decades. This chapfer will focus primarily on fhese 
fwo lafesf frends wifh special reference fo world Englishes. 


3 Key Issues 

Alfhough a number of issues confronf global advertisers (choice of medium, 
media buying, efc.), from fhe perspectives of fhe fopic af hand, fhe following 
fhree issues are fhe main concerns of infernafional adverfisers. 

3.1 Standardization versus adaptation 

One of fhe cenfral concerns of globalizafion for infernafional adverfisers is 
how fo resolve fhe paradox of globalizafion and localization (national and 
regional inferesfs, appeals, affiliations, efc.) in ferms of formal and functional 
linguistic manifesfafions (see Friedman, 1999; and Berger and Hunfingfon, 
2002 on fhe general and various fypes of globalizafions). This concern has 
manifesfed ifself in fhe form of fhe "sfandardizafion" versus "adapfafion" 
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debate in international advertising, media, and marketing (see Heileman, 1997; 
Hite and Fraser, 1988; Kanso, 1991; Kujala and Lehtinen, 1989; Mueller, 1992; 
Onkvisit and Shaw, 1987; Ryans and Ratz, 1987, among others). Such issues of 
debate include: Should logo, colors, and other iconic representations be sub¬ 
jected to monolithic norms or should they be adapted to regional norms, tastes 
and sensitivities? Should models /actors in an ad represent a fused sfyle wifh 
universal appeal or mark specific Wesfern and non-Wesfern idenfifies? These 
dichofomies are driven by fhe considerafion of fhe sfandardizafion versus 
adapfafion issue. 

3.2 Language choice and language attitude 

The linguistic aspecf of fhe sfandardizafion versus adapfafion debafe is fhe 
quesfion of fhe mosf suifable linguistic vehicle for globalization and cusfom- 
izafion. There is no doubf fhaf fhe quesfion of language choice is pracfically 
resolved. English is fhe choice of global advertisers and markefers. English has 
effectively defhroned ifs competitor languages, such as Erench and Russian, 
and continues to do so wifh more vigor and dynamics, fhus becoming fhe 
single mosf imporfanf language of globalization. Indeed a cursory examina¬ 
tion of world advertising reveals fhaf ad writers and markefers eifher con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously subscribe fo bilingualism. English is viewed as fhe 
mosf suifable linguistic fool for promofing global bilingualism. 

Alfhough fhe language choice is settled, fhe quesfion of which variefy of 
English is appropriate is sfill very much alive. English is undergoing dynamic 
changes in fhe process of engendering and shaping global markef discourse; 
fhis has imporfanf ramificafions for infemafional adverfising media and 
marketing on one hand and world Englishes on fhe ofher. 

3.3 Audience reach and modality choice 

One of fhe serious challenges fhaf confronf international advertisers is 
how fo fap "new emergenf hof markefs" in infemafional business, dubbed 
B2-4B (Business fo 4 Billion). The hof new markef is fhe 4 billion people 
worldwide. Wifh fhe safurafion of fradifional urban and domestic markefs, 
markefers are in search of new markefs. Rural and semi-rural areas in coun¬ 
fries such as India, China, and Brazil are pofenfial "hof markefs." The urgenf 
problem for adverfisers fhen is how fo reach fhe fargef new consumers, who 
are linguisfically and geographically dispersed. How do you reach a fargef 
audience which lives in 637,000 villages and speaks scores of officially recog¬ 
nized differenf languages? The simple solution is fo make use of convenfional 
mass media (felevision, radio, and prinf). However, fhe reach of convenfional 
media is limifed in a number of ways due fo fhe skyrockefing cosf; geograph¬ 
ical, linguistic, and social barriers; and limifed or lack of reach (signal towers 
and frequenf power failures) of elecfronic media in some parfs of fhe world. 
This issue requires an unconventional approach fo modes of communicafion 
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and message transmission. Bhatia (2000) details non-conventional mediua (e.g., 
wall advertising, video van and other such non-conventional advertising forms) 
which are used by global advertisers in India and other developing countries 
to reach the new audience. The issue of local language choice and/or national/ 
world varieties of Englishes in unconventional media gives a new perspecfive 
on fhe overall debafe on sfandardizafion versus adapfafion. 


4 Approaches 

In addition fo fhe linguistic and semantic/pragmafic approaches, fheorefical 
and analytical frameworks for adverfising analysis are as diverse as fields 
concerned wifh fhe inferacfion of language and sociefy: sociolinguistics 
(Halliday, 1978; Kachru, 1981; Labov, 1972), efhnography of speaking (Hymes, 
1974), sociology of language (Fishman, 1972), critical discourse analysis (van 
Dijk, 1985), semiofics (Barfhes, 1984; Foucaulf, 1981), speech accommodation 
(Giles, Coupland, and Coupland, 1991), language and ideology (Fowler, 1993; 
Thompson, 1978), communication (Myers, 1999), among ofhers. See Bhatia 
(2000: 108-19) and Chapfer 32 in fhis volume for defails. 

Analytical fools include confenf analysis, ANOVA, chi-square, frequency 
fable, f-fesf, and regression analysis. 

On mefhodological grounds, bofh qualifafive and quanfifafive fechniques 
are employed. Dafa collection mefhods include random sampling, judgmenfal 
sampling, nonprobabilify sampling, and sfrafified random sampling drawn 
from bofh conventional and non-convenfional adverfising. In addition fo 
inferview and survey mefhods, experimenfal fechniques are also employed. 
Experimenfal fechniques have been fhe salienf feafure of psycholinguisfic 
aspecfs of adverfising research. See Samiee and Jeong (1994) for defails. The 
main concern of psycholinguisfic research is fo address issues perfaining fo 
memory and producf name recall. In recenf years, fhis f 5 q)e of research has 
begun fo align ifself wifh fhe mulfilingual nafure of adverfising. 


5 Multiple Mixing and World Englishes 

Based on fhe pattern of adverfising oufside fhe Anglophone world. Filler (2003) 
nofes fhaf adverfising funcfions as a sife for language confacf. Adverfising, 
for insfance, can be seen as an infrinsically mixed medium - a mixfure of 
wriffen-spoken forms, fexf-image mixing, music, efc. In ferms of language 
mixing, even Irmer-Circle adverfising shows some opermess fo language mix¬ 
ing. The addition of a few diacritics and phonological/synfacfic adapfafions 
lends monolingual ads fhe flavor of French, German, or ofher European 
languages (e.g., L'Eggs, el Cheapo, Norishe). Besides fhis low-level cosmetic 
mixing, fhe more frequenf and dominanf frend in global adverfising is fhe 
"high-level" fusion which manifesfs ifself in fhe following four ways: 
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• mixing of world Englishes, 

• mixing of world English accenfs, 

• mixing of English wifh ofher languages, 

• mixing of English wifh non-Roman scripfs. 


5.1 Mixing of world Englishes 

The influence of British and American advertising on global advertising is so 
significanf fhaf Irmer-Circle Englishes seem fo be exercising a "melfing pof" 
effecf on global Englishes. In addition fo fhe common lexicon (drawn from 
fashion, enferfainmenf, beverages, food, sporfs, music, and ofher sources of 
popular culfure), fhe use of sfrucfures such as a sfring of noun phrases {Oak 
Wood Furniture Express), negafive sfrucfures {no hassle, no payment, efc.), and 
discourse sfyles (e.g., informafionalizafion, promofional discourse, "cold call" 
scripting; see Goodman and Graddol, 1996:141-57) reflecf fhe imporfanf ways 
in which fhe qualifafive aspecfs of global advertising are undergoing homo¬ 
genization (see Bhafia and Rifchie, 2004 for more defails). Neverfheless, 
if would be premafure fo claim fhaf fhe influence of Irmer-Gircle Englishes is 
unidirecfional (i.e., from fhe Inner Gircle fo fhe Oufer and Expanding Gircles). 
Linguisfic irmovafions oufside fhe UK, Ganada, and fhe Unifed Sfafes have leff 
a lasting influence on nafive-English-speaking advertising. The bi-direcfional 
accommodation and mufually-feeding relafionship of global Englishes is fhe 
salienf feafure of infemafional advertising, as shown in Eigure 33.1. 



Figure 33.1 World Englishes and language mixing: contact and convergence 
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5.2 Product naming and world Englishes 

Nowhere is the pattern of mixing world Englishes more obvious than in 
the area of producf naming. The success story of fhe Walkman (invented by 
Japanese adverfisers) is a case in poinf. Alfhough if was mef wifh greaf 
skepticism initially in fhe nafive-English-speaking world, ifs innovative appeal 
silenced purifans and skeptics. Now if has become nof only a parf of fhe global 
English lexicon, buf also a model of a very producfive sfrafegy in producf 
naming in infemafional advertising. 

Whaf is even more inferesfing is fhaf so pressing is fhe need for producf 
naming fhrough English fhaf, a liffle more a decade ago, fhe Japanese Minisfry 
of Trade and Indusfry (MITI) determined fhaf fhere were nof enough names 
for fhe hundreds of soff drinks being produced in Japan. To fill fhis gap, fhe 
emergency use of non-sense English-sounding words (McKeldin, 1994: 71) 
such as posmic, Cham-pe, was approved by fhe govemmenf. If is no accidenf 
fhe choice of language for filling such a gap was English. 

In fhe non-English-speaking world, producf naming and company nam¬ 
ing is fhe domain for which English is fhe mosf favored language. Bhafia 
(1987: 35) shows fhaf English performs an overwhelming funcfion in producf 
naming. Based on fhe analysis of more fhan 1,200 adverfisemenfs primarily 
in Hindi fhaf were printed befween 1975 and 1985, fhe sfudy revealed fhaf 
more fhan 90 percenf of fhe adverfisemenfs analyzed carried a producf 
name in English. If is also frue even of producfs for fhe rural markef where 
familiarify wifh and literacy in English are minimal. The following leading 
soap/defergenf brand names currenf in India are drawn overwhelmingly 
from English: Arial, Cinfhol, Def, Gnaf, Lux, Lifebuoy, Magic, Bonus, Liril, 
Margo, Palmolive, Rexona, Sunlighf, Surf, Wheel, Marvel, Crowing Glory, 
and Ponds. The fwo nofable exception are Nirma and Hamam. Meraj (1993: 
224) shows a similar frend in Urdu advertising in Pakisfan. Her sample 
reveals fhaf English producf names accounf for 70 percenf of fhe ads while 
only 9 percenf of producf names were drawn from Urdu. The remaining 
21 percenf were mixed producf names (English + Urdu) such as Chanda 
Battery Cell, Good Luck Haleem, and National Kheer. The same frend is widely 
attested in Russia and ofher European counfries. Thonus (1991) identifies 
fen differenf sfrucfural fypes of English-Porfugese hybrid producf/business 
names. 

In Japan and Korea, English producf names qualified wifh English firsf- 
person possessive pronouns (e.g., my juice, my car) are quife frequenf. The 
possessive pronoun can be furfher subjected to fhe process of reduplication 
(e.g., MyMy Workman). 

While Irmer-Circle English is enriching ofher Englishes, if is in torn being 
enriched by producf names drawn from ofher languages: Nike (Greek), Volvo 
(Latin), Samsara (Sanskrif), and Nokia (Einnish). The mufually feeding relation¬ 
ship among fhe world Englishes and ofher languages is shown in Eigure 33.1. 
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5.3 Mixing of world English accents 

The incidence of accent mixing in global advertising ranges from standard 
to non-standard accents at national and international levels. In television 
commercials from the Irmer Circle, the mixing of local/regional accents is 
utilized not only to generate local appeals and identities but also to render 
socio-psychological effects such as trustworthiness of the product advertised 
and sincerity on the part of advertisers/actors. A case in point is the use of a 
Southern accent in US advertising. In global advertising, on the other hand, 
a wide variety of national/European accents are employed to render the 
international appeal of the product. For example, McDonald's does not exclu¬ 
sively rely on standard British or American English accents to invoke the 
international branding of its product and company. According to Filler (2003: 
177), "it seems that some of the major brands may actually be moving away 
from the exclusive use of English. At the time of writing, McDonald's, for 
instance, is rurming an advertising campaign in Australia that features a com¬ 
mercial set in Italy, with characters using a few Italian words and manifesting 
a heavy Italian accent in English." Such a move is crucial for global indexing 
as opposed to asserting either British or American identity. Due to the overt 
phonetic component, the ethno-cultural stereotypes are marked often by means 
of world English accents. For instance, images of holy men, immigrant cab 
drivers, or food items (curry) often invite the use of an Indian accent in Eng¬ 
lish. Similarly, a black English accent marks black Urban US ghettos. On the 
power and ideology of world English accents, see Chapter 32 in this volume. 

5.4 English mixing in non-English advertising 

In contrast with the use of symbolic or mocking use of foreign languages in 
Inner-Circle English advertising, the qualitative and quantitative pattern of 
mixing with English in non-Irmer-Circle English advertising is significantly 
different. Bhatia and Ritchie (2004: 530-4) show that beside product names, 
the use of English has found its way into the structural domains of advertis¬ 
ing, such as attention-getters, company logo or name, packing and labeling, 
pricing, slogans, and even the main body of the text. The acquisition of 
such domains signifies the power of English in Outer- and Expanding-Circle 
advertising. 

Based on cross-linguistic study of advertising, Bhatia (1992, 2001) showed 
that the mixing with English is a near-universal tendency. Subsequent studies 
further confirm this claim. Martin (1998, 1999) shows in her study of more 
than 4,000 French television commercials and print ads that English is widely 
used. The increasing use of English is particularly notable in cosmetic and 
beauty-product advertising in France. Given the international status of French, 
the linguistic rivalry between French and English, together with the linguistic 
attitudes of French speakers and the French academy, it is particularly 
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surprising to find English in a domain in which French has asserted its 
supremacy, authority, and international status for centuries. Attention-getters 
also favor the use of English over French. Expressions such as advanced cream, 
extra help makeup, multi-protection are being steadily used not only as attention- 
getters but also in the body of French advertisements in the context of offering 
explanations for the merits of the product in question (Bhatia, 1992). The same 
pattern is emerging with more vigor than ever before in Asian (see Japan: 
Takashi, 1990, 1992; Wilkerson, 1997; Korea: Jung, 2001, Lee, 2003; Taiwan: 
Hsu, 2001) and other European countries (Switzerland: Cheshire and Moser, 
1994; Spain: Aldea, 1987; France and Germany: Hilgendorf and Martin, 2001; 
Russia: Ustinova, 2001). 

In considering the quantitative aspects, what is the proportion of English 
language material in non-English advertisements? According to a Dutch study 
of television commercials, one-third of the commercials on Dutch television 
contain English words (Gerritsen et al., 2000). Based on the analysis of 658 
German commercials broadcast in 1999, Pillar (2001) shows that 73.4 percent 
made use of a language other than German, with English having a major share 
of the pie. Bajko (1999) concludes that the use of English became dominant in 
the 1990s in German advertising (Filler, 2003: 174). 

In short, mixing with English is not only near-universal, but is rapidly on 
the increase in quantitative as well as qualitative terms since globalization 
became the marketing mantra. 


6 Laws and Regulations 

To restrain the use of English in advertising, some countries have in place 
regulatory statutes. A case in point is the Toubon Law in France which came 
into effect in 1994. Articles 2 and 12 of this law aim at restricting the use of 
English in the French media. Article 12 requires any foreign language words 
in advertising to be accompanied by their corresponding equivalents in French 
with the following condition: the equivalents in French must be as legible, 
audible, or intelligible as the foreign language version (Martin, 1998). The law 
safeguards the use of French against English in French media and advertising. 
The newly independent countries of the former Soviet Union have similar 
regulations in place. In countries such as Lithuania and Armenia, government 
regulations include language police, who play a crucial role in confining the 
influx of English. 


7 World Englishes in Roman Scripts and 
Language Attitudes 

The extent of English usage in global advertising is greater than meets the 
eye. In Asian and European countries, it is a common practice to write English 
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lexical items in non-Roman scripts such as Hangul (Korea), Katakana (Japan), 
Devanagari, Gurmukhi or scores of other Indie language scripts, and Arabic 
(India, Pakistan or Arabic-speaking countries). Of course, Roman and non- 
Roman scripf mixing is also a common sighf. Clearly, such ads are aimed af 
consumers who may nof be fluenf or even liferafe in English. On fhe surface, 
fhis mighf appear fo be counfer-infuifive and counfer-produefive. However 
af fhe deeper level, fhis pracfice is reflective of fhe underlying assumpfion 
or unconscious plarming on fhe parf of national or infemafional adverfisers 
who expeef fheir readers fo be somewhaf bilingual in English. This is in agree- 
menf wifh fheir concepfion of fhe global cifizen: in order fo be a global citizen, 
some knowledge of English is a prerequisife. 

Nof only is English, wifh or wifhouf Roman letters, infroduced, buf an 
affempf is also made nof fo deprive consumers of fhe meaning and pronuncia- 
fion of English phrases by employing sfrafegies such as paraphrasing or frans- 
lafing English expressions info local scripf. How does one infroduce English in 
counfries such as Japan where fhe incidence of bilingualism wifh English is 
perhaps less fhan one percenf? Consider fhe ad in Eigure 33.2. Notice fhaf 
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Figure 33.2 English expression and its pronunciation guide in katakana 
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Table 33.1 Script mixing in global advertising: functions 


Covert 

Overt 

• Bilingualism through English 

• Mixing of native and non-native Englishes 

• Positive linguistic attitudes 

• Paraphrasing, reiteration, puns, other 

toward English 

stylistic functions 


• Structural accommodation 


• Linguistic accommodation 


right above the English expression (Final Stage Premium) is printed a pronun¬ 
ciation guide for Japanese consumers in the Katakana script. 

What is interesting about such practices is that not only does script mixing 
and English mixing in non-Roman scripts set the stage for bilingualism, buf if 
also provides a fertile groimd for fhe mixing of native and non-nafive Englishes. 
For insfance, fhe pronunciafion guide in fhe Japanese ad adapfs fhe fargef 
English expression wifh CVCV-fype phonological adapfafion. The main func- 
fions of scripf mixing are summarized in Table 33.1. 


8 Determinants and Functions of World 
Englishes 

The quanfifafive and qualifafive pattern of use of English worldwide has added 
yef anofher, buf invisible, dimension fo English which can be fermed fhe 
"mysfique factor." English mixing is nof mofivafed by low-level considerations 
such as borrowings, i.e., fhe use of English fo fill a lexical gap in fhe hosf 
language. After all, is fhere a language in fhe world which lacks an English 
equivalenf of words such as new, design, or juice? The use of English is mofi¬ 
vafed by fhe deeper, creative desires on fhe parf of advertisers (see Marfin, 
1998, 1999 on fhe percepfion of English as a powerful creative fool on fhe parf 
of French adverfisers and copywrifers). English is considered fo be a "cool" 
language capable of rendering audience identify (as international, modern, 
rational, objective, efhno-culfural sfereof 5 q)es efc.) and appeal of fhe producf 
(as sfandard, American or British). For more defails see Bhafia and Rifchie 
(2004). 

In addition fo rendering fhe socio-psychological feafures and indexing 
identifies, mixing wifh English performs ofher liferary and psycholinguisfic 
functions such as rhyming {Trentenaire On Air - a French radio sfafion ad), 
reduplication {MyMy Workman in a Korean ad), puns (must wifh fwo mean¬ 
ings: English must and Hindi must 'crazy'), humor, slogans (changing value 
sysfem: a slogan such as "Freedom is my birfh righf" aimed af gender equalify 
and empowermenf). These funcfions have immense psycholinguisfic power 
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since they play important roles in product recall and information primacy 
effects. These are special effects and creative meanings which advertisers strive 
for. Creafivify fhrough English enables fhem fo conquer fhe negafive social 
evaluation of mixing. 

8.1 Creativity or deception? 

The aim of an ad is fo inform and persuade consumers fo buy a producf. Buf 
fhese two aims do nof carry equal weighf. In fhe process of persuading con¬ 
sumers ads somefimes go overboard, eifher infenfionally or uninfenfionally. 
Therefore, fhe boundary between creafivify and decepfion becomes blurred. 
Holbrook (1978) and Shimp (1983) distinguish between facfual and evaluative 
advertising. Facfual adverfising refers fo facfual claims in a real-world sifu- 
afion, like pricing, packing, and producf affribufes. The frufh-value or validify 
of facfual adverfising claims can easily be assessed. In confrasf, evaluative 
adverfising refers fo whaf is called in fhe adverfising regisfer, "Puffery." Puffery, 
or evaluative adverfising, refers fo fhose aspecfs of adverfising fhaf make 
adverfising more like an arf. If makes subjective claims fhaf can neifher be 
empirically proved nor disproved. The use of English for decepfive purposes 
is no longer limifed fo fhe Anglophone counfries. Wifh English quickly 
becoming fhe near-universal language of producf naming, and fhe forces of 
globalizafion (fop-down and boffom-up) af work, English is leading in fhe 
race of global decepfion. Consider fhe case of rural India, where English has 
become a powerful weapon of deliberafe decepfion. Even leading brand name 
producfs such as Lifebuoy and Boroline are nof spared. Relying heavily on fhe 
copied logos and ofher visual signs, decepfive markefers change a letter of fhe 
producf name in English and deceive villagers info fhinking fhaf fhey are 
buying a brand name producf. Lifebuoy is spelled as Lifeboy and Boroline as 
Boriline fo cheaf fhe unsuspecting villager. Such problems are nof unique fo 
rural India; fhe growing role of decepfion involving English producf names is 
an increasingly pervasive phenomenon. 


9 Globalization: Resolving the Global vs. 

Local Paradox 

As poinfed ouf earlier, as urban markefs reach fhe poinf of safurafion and 
conventional adverfising loses ifs punch, infernafional markefers fum fo fhe 
new and emerging semi-urban and rural markefs of Asia, Africa, and Soufh 
America. This frend marks fhe process of globalizafion from fhe boffom up 
which calls for a new approach fo marketing communicafion and irmovafive 
ways of reaching fhe pofenfial four billion consumers. Alfhough mass media 
are very popular around fhe globe, fhe search for unconvenfional ways fo 
send commercial messages is gaining prominence. In many counfries of Asia 
and Africa, wall adverfising/painfing is quife popular nof only wifh local/ 
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Table 33.2 

Models of globalization: competitive and cooperative 

Model 

Approach 

Language/Script 

Text 

Competitive 

Either/or 

One 

Monolingual 

Cooperative 

Mixed 

Two or more 

Bilingual or multilingual 


regional/national advertisers but also international advertisers. What might 
appear to be graffiti to a Western eye, wall advertising, is a very powerful 
form of reaching rural audiences (see Bhafia, 2000 for more defails on fhe 
sfrucfure, power, and reach of fhis media modalify). This secfion will discuss 
globalization wifh special reference fo fhis media modalify fo demonsfrafe fhe 
scope and magnifude of fhe impacf of world Englishes in global advertising. 

Whaf is infriguing fo observe is fhaf advertisers, eifher unconsciously or by 
design, have developed two distinct models of globalizafion in relafion fo 
localizafion, which, in fum, govern fheir linguistic represenfafional sfrafegies 
and linguistic choices. These views can be characferized as "compefifive" and 
"cooperafive." The fwo divergenf views nafurally lead fo fwo disfincf under¬ 
lying linguisfic represenfafional sfrafegies in global advertising: fhe compefi¬ 
five view leads fo language segregation, whereas fhe cooperafive view yields 
language mixing. Language segregafion is fhe nafural oufcome of fhe per- 
cepfion of globalizafion and localizafion as opposifions, while language infe- 
grafion is fhe consequence of fhe perceived accommodafion between the two. 
The perceived models of globalizafion and ifs linguisfic renderings are sum¬ 
marized in Table 33.2. Based on fhese fwo models, fhree disfincf patterns are 
evidenf in adverfising worldwide. The firsf fwo pafferns lend fhemselves fo 
language separation. 

9.1 Think global and act global 

This pattern is carried ouf by means of English only, preferably by native 
varieties of English in Roman letters. The global brands which subscribe fo 
fhis fype of adverfising are Coke, Pepsi, Nike, efc. Nof only fop-down, buf 
even boffom-up globalizafion reflecfs fhis approach. Eollowing fhe sfand- 
ardizafion model of infemafional adverfising. Coke and Pepsi display fheir 
brands bofh in non-convenfional and conventional media forms. Global 
advertisers have begun fo painf walls in rural India so vigorously fhaf no 
sfanding sfrucfure is spared. Two years ago when Coke and Pepsi ads 
appeared painfed on rocks on fhe 33-mile sfrefch of fhe road befween Manali 
and Rohfang Pass in fhe ecologically sensitive areas of fhe Himalayan region 
of India, environmenfal groups (including earfh scienfisfs) filed a legal suif 
againsf fhese companies, charging fhem wifh violafion of fhe Poresf Conserva- 
fion Acf of India (see Bagla, 2002). 
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9.2 Think local and act local 

On the opposite side from the think-global-and-act-global ads fall fhe fhink- 
local-and-acf-local type of ads. These ads sfrive for hyper-localizafion fhrough 
local languages and indigenous scripfs and illusfrafe fhe sfrafegy of glocalizafion 
fhrough language mixing. 

Some ads deparf from fhe exclusive "fhink global and acf global" sfrafegy 
and make room for globalizafion by way of bridging wifh localization. 
Reaching fhe masses by means of local languages and scripfs paves fhe way for 
a safe and less risky globalizafion appeal. Alfhough fhe approaches are overfly 
mufually exclusive bofh in concepfual and linguistic ferms, fhe localizafion-fo- 
globalizafion gap is bridged primarily by nonlinguisfic means - eifher by shar¬ 
ing logographic properfies of fhe producf or by mainfaining fhe common color 
scheme. 

Rafher fhan relying on visual cues and an indirecf approach, some ads rely 
on confenf-sensifive means fo induce some degree of globalizafion. A case in 
poinf is fhe ad for Aral engine oil, a German producf (Figure 33.3). 

(1) araal - jarmanii kaa nambar ek injan aail. 

Aral Germany of number one engine oil. 

'Aral - fhe number one German engine oil.' 
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The message has a topic-comment structure. The topic, Aral (the product 
name) is separated from the comment - the number one German engine oil - by 
the slight, rising wall dividing the two portions of fhe wall. The enfire ad is in 
fhe Devanagari scrip! and fhe grammafical markers are fhose of Hindi. The 
suggestion of global appeal is broughf abouf by fhe confenf of fhe commenf 
sfrucfure. The affiliation par! confains information abouf fhe Germanic asso- 
ciafion of fhe producf, and fhe evaluation par! reveals fhaf fhe producf is fhe 
number one producf. 

Rafher fhan piffing global appeals againsf local or satisfying fhemselves 
wifh minimal confenf (as in fhe sfandardized ads displaying one word - Coke, 
Pepsi), fhe unmarked pattern, bofh on qualifafive and quanfifafive grounds, in 
global advertising is fhaf adverfisers break fhe barriers posed by linguisfic 
segregafion and affempf fo infegrafe fhe globalizafion and localizafion fhemes 
by infegrafing fhe parficipafing linguisfic sysfems and fheir scripfs. This is an 
opfimizafion sfrafegy which subscribes fo fhe 'Think and acf bofh global and 
local af fhe same time" approach, which renders opfimizafion in fhe sfrengfh 
and appeal of fheir messages. One of fhe oufcomes of fhis sfrafegy is fhe 
increased use of Irmer-Circle Englishes fogefher wifh nafional and local brands 
of Englishes, on fhe one hand, and fhe creafion of fheir own modes and 
sfandards of mixing English, on fhe ofher. Staba sfands for Sfarbucks Coffee in 
Japan, MacDonald's is called eifher Mac (Tokyo area) or Macdo (in fhe wesfern 
areas such as Osaka and Nagoya). The process of globalizafion from fhe 
bottom up has opened fhe flood-gafes of English in fhose remofe parfs of fhe 
world which were earlier ouf of fhe reach of English. 

9.3 Cross-cultural translations and intelligibility 

Cross-culfural franslafions are anofher salienf feafure of globalizafion. The 
quesfion of appropriafeness and accepfance of world Englishes in adverfising 
figures prominenfly in two confexfs: cross-culfural franslafional mishaps and 
infelligibilify of Irmer-Circle English commercials for Oufer- and Expanding- 
Circle consumers. Translation mishaps/blunders and producf failure wifhin 
and oufside fhe English-speaking counfries have been fhe major concern of 
cross-culfural adverfising on fhe par! of global adverfisers, media pracfifion- 
ers, and markefers. When fhe Scandinavian makers of fhe Elecfrolux vacuum 
cleaner wanfed fo promofe fheir producf in fhe USA, fhey used fhe following 
slogan: "Nofhing sucks like an Elecfrolux." The negative cormofafion of fhe 
verb "sucks" in American English did nof add fo fhe success of fhe producf. 
The same is frue of Japanese producf names such as Calpis Water, and Pocari 
Sweat: fhey are perfecfly accepfable lexical irmovafions for Japanese con¬ 
sumers, buf if is nof fhe case for mar kefs of fhe Irmer-Circle English regions. In 
India, Eveready Torch is an accepfable producf name of a flashlighf, buf for fhe 
speakers of American English, if flashes fhe picfure of arson, aggression, and 
violence. A chilled beer is written as "Child Bear" in an Indian shop. A sign 
"sex shop" for a shop in China is nof a faboo; such sfores sell herbal fea or 
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other general health products (vitamins, etc.). However, such names highlight 
the problems of intelligibility and lexical semantic asymmetries between the 
world varieties of Englishes. Hence, some sfudies, such as fhose by Gerrifsen 
ef al. (2000) are concerned wifh fhe comprehension of Irmer-Circle English 
commercials on fhe parf of Dufch consumers. 

The use of foreign languages and non-Irmer-Circle Englishes in ads aimed af 
Inner-Circle consumers has also had ifs own share of problems which range 
from complainfs of fhe edifors abouf ungrammatical use of English fo incom¬ 
prehensible confenf causing emotive reactions such as ads being "foo foreign" 
and "foo armoying." While fhe ads exploif fhe good, fhe bad and fhe ugly of 
"foreigrmess" or "ofhemess," as Kelley-Holms (2005) shows, fhe main func- 
fion of such usage is fo exploif nafional sfereofypes (e.g., Germans as mechani¬ 
cal and fhorough; Indians as mysfic). Sfarbucks' producf names such as taazo 
cay (use of Rajashfhani Hindi and Gujarati) and sizes (e.g., Spanish and Ifalian: 
grande) opfimize fhe appeal of fhe message while appropriafely highlighting 
fhe multilingual confexf of English in fhe Inner Circle. 


10 Conclusion 

Infernafional advertising and media is a fertile ground for fhe mixing of 
world Englishes, on one hand, and fhe mixing of English and ofher languages 
on fhe ofher. Confrary fo fhe expecfafions and predictions of markef gurus 
and proponenfs of fhe "Sfandardizafion" sfrafegy, even in fhe age of super¬ 
branding and h 5 ^er-globalizafion, infernafional adverfising does nof exclus¬ 
ively favor fhe use of Irmer-Circle English and ifs accenfs. Language mixing 
in general and fhe mixing of world Englishes in parficular is an unwritten law 
of infernafional adverfising which enables infernafional advertisers fo opfimize 
fhe sfrengfh and fhe appeal of fheir message in ferms of audience idenfify 
consfrucfion, producf branding, and socio-psychological rendering of bofh 
audience and producfs. 


11 Future Directions for Research 

In order fo fap fhe conscious and unconscious knowledge which plays a crif- 
ical role in fhe creation of ads, if is imperative fo undersfand fhe complex process 
in fhe making of an ad. How do feafures of markef research and producf 
posifioning map onfo an ad copy? How is an ad adapfed or creafed cross- 
culfurally in fhe age of hyper-globalizafion by making visual and linguistic 
choices? In order fo answer fhese quesfions and gain insighfs info fhe process 
of sfandardizafion and/or adapfafion of cross-culfural ads, inferdisciplinary 
research and dialog among fhe users of world Englishes and infernafional 
advertisers is needed. Marketing research on fhe linguistic aspecfs (including 
fhe use of English) suffers from concepfual and analyfical oversimplificafion 
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(e.g., the treatment of English mixing as loans), which interdisciplinary re¬ 
search can rectify. Research on fhe use of world Englishes in non-convenfional 
media, audience reacfion and affifudes foward non-convenfional media and 
world Englishes is sfill in fhe infanf sfage. In order fo gain proper perspectives 
info fhe pluralistic nafure of world Englishes/global communication and fhe 
adverfising media, fhe infegrafion of concepfual, analyfical, and experimenfal 
frameworks is imperative af fhe inferdisciplinary level. 

See also Chapfers 22, Genres and Styles in World Englishes; 32, World 
Englishes and the Media; 34, World Englishes and Global Gommerce. 
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34 World Englishes and 
Global Commerce 


STANLEY YUNICK VAN HORN 


1 Introduction 

In his perceptive and influential study, the anthropologist Bronislaw Malinowski 
(1884-1942) described the Trobriand Islanders in a way perhaps apt for 
human kind as a whole: "The whole of fribal life is permeafed by a consfanf 
give and fake" (Malinowski, 1922: 167). Give and fake in commerce is crifical 
fo survival, success, and enrichmenf, and, for many, English plays an increas¬ 
ing role in if. Af fhe same fime, language ifself is a symbolic good wifh ifs 
own principles of give and fake. 

English is idenfified, however much in realify or in myfh, as "fhe" language 
of worldwide commerce of fhe fwenfy-firsf cenfury - wifh an affending 
implicif model of a single infernafional sfandard. More or less well- 
meaning and more or less profifably, English language fexfbooks for business 
prescribe "besf pracfice." In doing so, fhey frequenfly subscribe fo a single 
nafive-speaker recipe for linguisfic success, which B. Kachru has fermed 
a "nafivisf mono-model" of English - sfanding in confradisfincfion fo a 
"funcfionalisf polymodel" of world Englishes (1990: 7). Sfudies in world 
Englishes differ from prescripfivisf models of English in aiming fo accounf 
for mulfilinguals' creafivify wifhin a linguisfic reperfoire and wifhin a plural 
sociolinguisfic confexf, (see e.g., B. Kachru, 1986/1990, 1990, 1992a, 1992b, 
2005; Bolton, 2004). 

The functions of English and Englishes in fhe world markefplace are many: 
in consumer-orienfed discourses such as adverfising (surveyed by T. Bhafia 
in Chapfer 33 of fhis volume, and fhus excluded here), in markef and refail/ 
insfifufional service encounters (e.g., Clark and Pinch, 1994; Venfola, 1987), in 
daily falk af fhe workplace af various sociefal levels (e.g., Clyne, 1994), and in 
various forms of falk which are fhe realm of business people and consfifufe 
professional identify (e.g., Bargiela-Chiappinini and Harris, 1997a; Holmes, 
Sfubbe, and Vine, 1999). 
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The sociolinguistic literature on professional discourse in English which 
has emerged in the last two decades is largely made up of cross-cultural studies 
(where dafa is collecfed from separafe languages and communifies and com¬ 
pared; e.g., Bargiela-Chiappini and Harris, 1997a; Hampden-Turner and 
Trompenaars, 1993; Yamada, 1992, 1996, 1997; Yli-Jokipii, 1994, 1998; many 
papers in Bargiela-Chiappini and Nickerson, 1999 and in Bargiela-Chiappini 
and Harris, 1997b) and intercultural studies (where dafa is collecfed from fhe 
coming-fogefher of members of separafe languages and culfures; e.g., Clyne, 
1994; Firfh, 1990, 1991, 1995a, 1995b, 1996; Garcez, 1993; Gumperz, 1992; 
Marriott, 1995). The advanfages of cross-culfural and inferculfural sfudies are 
fhaf fhe sociolinguisfic processes af work in professional discourse are made 
more explicif fhrough comparison. Such work forms an imporfanf plafform 
for begirming fo describe and explain fhe confexfs, reperfoires, and creafivify 
in English in business. 

The risks in cross-culfural and inferculfural comparafive work, however, are 
fhaf unifs of analysis may be culfurally biased, fhaf descripfions of linguistic 
producfs and acfivifies may or may nof be suifable for comparison, and fhaf 
linguisfic actors may appear as sfereof 5 ^es. Potential shorfcomings, such as 
fhe danger of under-noticing non-Wesfem culfural confexfs and language 
patterns, have been discussed by Y. Kachru (e.g., 1992, 1996, 1997; and 
Y. Kachru and Nelson, 2006). Imporfanf caveafs in doing confrasfive discourse 
work, wifh specific reference fo professional discourse, have similarly been 
nofed by Scollon and Scollon (2001). Early, pioneering work in cross-culfural 
pragmatics (see e.g., Blum-Kulka, House, and Kasper, 1989) showed some 
degree of sensifivify fo nofions of sociolinguisfic confexf in comparing speech 
acfs (such as apologies, requesfs, efc.), and some lafer work in fhis area has 
begun fo examine linguisfic and culfural aspecfs of confexf in conversafion 
(Kasper, 2001). The inaugural issue of fhe journal Intercultural Pragmatics 
(published by Moufon de Gruyfer, 2004) addresses a variefy of fheorefical 
issues in fhis field of sfudy. While fhese concerns are nof always or offen 
broughf specifically fo bear on business genres, fhey are essenfial fo balanced 
comparisons of Englishes in business. 

This survey of world Englishes and global commerce may read as some- 
fhing of a double-edged research agenda. On fhe one hand, fhere has been 
limited recenf work on Oufer- and Expanding-Circle varieties of Englishes 
in commercial and professional domains of use, and so fhe epistemologically 
disfincf inferculfural and cross-culfural sfudies on professional discourse 
may sfamp ouf ferrifory for expanding fhe empirical and fheorefical 
framework of world Englishes. On fhe ofher hand, cross-culfural and 
inferculfural sfudies rarely devofe serious affenfion fo multilingual creafivify 
in eifher infranafional or infemafional arenas. A dialog befween fhe world 
Englishes framework and fhis growing liferafure on professional discourse 
will serve fhe greater undersfanding of fhe pluricenfric evolufion and uses of 
English in business. 
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2 English and Professional Discourse in the 
Outer and Expanding Circles 

Notwithstanding the global consumption of business English tests and courses 
and textbooks, there has been only modest growth in empirical research on 
the uses of English in commerce worldwide. A main barrier fo research in 
business discourse is fhe propriefary and privafe nafure of, and fherefore 
resfricfed access fo, writing and speaking inside corporafions. A significanf 
excepfion fo fhis frend has been a bursf of research acfivify on professional 
discourse in Europe since fhe 1990s, an indication of inferesf in (and funding 
for) research on language in business confexfs, alongside a willingness of some 
European firms fo granf access fo linguisfs for research. Sfudies in various 
global regions and general resources on Englishes and business are surveyed 
here. 

2.1 Asia 

Because of fhe vifalify and imporfance of Asia in global commerce, fhe use of 
English in business in Japan, Korea, China, Soufh Asia, and Soufheasf Asia is 
fhe source of commenf and curiosify - buf is less offen fhe subjecf of peer- 
reviewed research. Scholarly journals focusing on uses of English in fhis 
region such as Asian Englishes: An International Journal of the Sociolinguistics of 
English in Asia/Pacific (published by ALC Press Inc.; esfablished in 1998) and 
fhe Journal of Asian Pacific Communication (published by John Benjamins; esfab¬ 
lished in 1990) have nof yef seen business confexfs as a main focus. A general 
picfure of how English is used wifhin and befween corporafions and between 
corporations and consumers is yet to emerge. 

Japan has long been the focus of cross-culfural and inferculfural sfudies, 
probably because of longsfanding Wesfem frade inferesfs fhere and educa- 
fional ties fo fhe Unifed Sfafes and Ausfralia. Cormor (1988) examines ex¬ 
changes of letters in English befween American and Japanese business parfners. 
Morrow (1995) discusses language framing wifhin a Japanese corporafion. 
Marrioff (1997) discusses inferculfural meetings and negotiation befween 
Ausfralians and Japanese. Yamada (1992, 1996, 1997) exfensively analyses 
Japanese business meetings in comparison fo American business meefings. 
Jones (1995) similarly discusses negofiafion in Japanese meefings. Yofsukura 
(2003) describes Japanese business felephone inferacfions, wifh a view fo 
applying concepfs cross-culfurally. Relatively absenf are world Englishes sfudies 
on fhe use of English in Japanese business, aside from advertising sfrafegies, 
which have been broadly documenfed (Sfanlaw, 2004). 

English is an imporfanf language of corporafe business in Soufh Asia 
and offen fhe preferred language of infemafional business. The Japan-India 
Business Cooperation Committee (see www.jcci.or.jp) has nofed fhaf Indian 
informafion fechnology specialisfs push for wider accepfance of English in 
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contracts and daily work despite pressure to use more Japanese in working 
with Japanese clients. Academic studies of such contexts are severely limited; 
most research has been conducted in public domains. 

Early work of John Gumperz in fhe 1970s and 1980s (revisifed, e.g., 1992) 
examined inferculfural gafe-keeping encounfers and service encounfers be- 
fween Soufh Asians and Brifons. V. Bhafia (1996) more recenfly ouflines fhe 
nafivizafion of job applicafions wifhin Soufh Asia. T. Bhafia examines English 
and language mixing in rural advertising (2000, and Chapfer 33 fhis volume). 
Harfford and Mahboob (2004) examine letters of complainf and general com- 
plainfs in letters fo fhe edifor in Soufh Asian variefies of English and in Urdu. 

Grundy (1998) examines parallel memos in Ghinese and English in a 
Hong Kong bank. Bilbow (1997) compares Hong Kong Ghinese and Brifish 
employees in impression managemenf sfrafegies in requesting and giving 
directives. Pang, Xhou, and Eu (2002) presenf a survey of affifudes toward 
English as Ghina is joining fhe World Trade Organization. In fhe Singaporean 
confexf, Ghew (1997) examines culfural difference and problematic participa¬ 
tion in job inferviews. 

In fhe Malaysian confexf. Gill (1999) and Nair-Venugopal (2000a, 2000b, 
2003) oufline discourse practices and variefal feafures of Malaysian English 
in fhe workplace. Nair-Venugopal (2000a) is fhe only monograph in a world 
Englishes framework on discourse in business. This volume includes discus¬ 
sion of lexical choices, sfyle shifting, local forms of linguisfic accommodation, 
and code choice/mixing including English in fhe professional workplace in 
Malaysia. 

While research on variefies of English in Korea and in Soufheasf Asia 
oufside Malaysia has seen some recenf affenfion on fhe whole, research on 
English in commerce is nof widely available. One sfudy of Korean business 
leffers in English is Park, Dillon, and Mifchell (1998). 

2.2 Europe 

In fhe European confexf, fhere is a nofable spike in inferesf in fhe use of 
English as language of wider communicafion in business, bofh wifhin and 
across nafional borders, which is perhaps in parf affribufable fo fhe expansion 
of and developmenfs in fhe European Union. A few sfudies describe 
infranafional uses of English for business, in fhe Nefherlands (Nickerson, 1999a, 
2000; Van Nus, 1999) and Einland (Louhiala-Salminen, 1996). 

Af fhe same fime, fhere is broad inferesf in cross-culfural and cross-linguisfic 
comparisons. Yli-Jokipii (1994, 1998) provides a defailed cross-linguisfic 
analysis of Brifish, American, and Eirmish business leffers. Bargiela-Ghiappini 
(1999) compares fhe business culfure of Ifaly and fhe UK as expressed in 
human resources frade magazines. Bargiela-Ghiappini and Harris (1997a) pro¬ 
vide a monograph-lengfh cross-culfural comparison of business meefings 
in fhe UK and Ifaly. Gavioli (1997) confrasfs Ifalian service encounfers wifh 
Brifish ones. 
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These studies exist alongside many other cross-cultural comparisons of 
Spanish-Danish, Norwegian-German, etc. Work on central and eastern Europe 
is yet to develop. 

2.3 Lesser-studied regions: The Americas, the Middle 
East, Africa, Oceania 

A main source of dafa on Englishes in Lafin America is a special issue of fhe 
journal World Englishes (vol. 22, no. 2, 2003); papers on language in business 
schools in Argenfina (Eriedrich, 2003) and in commerce and adverfising in 
Ecuador (Aim, 2003) appear in fhaf issue. 

Research on English in Brazil shows a variefy of inferesfs: analyses of 
meefings (Perez de Souza e Silva, 1994), adverfising (Eriedrich, 2002), and infer- 
culfural negofiafion (Garcez, 1993), and a survey of fhe use of English in 
various spoken and written genres (Barbara ef al., 1996). 

In fhe Middle Easf, English feaching maferials for commercial areas such 
as banking and finance are common. One well-illusfrafed analysis of business 
leffer-wrifing in English in fhe Middle Easf is Al-Khafib (2001). Ofher sfudies 
include examination of dafa on code swifching in fhe Unifed Arab Emirafes 
(Khuwaileh, 2003) and fhe use of English by business sfudenfs in Kuwaif 
(Dehrab, 2002). 

Among sfudies of language and business in Africa are an analysis of 
workplace lexicon in Nigeria (Alabi, 2000), language choice and use in fhe 
engineering workplace in Soufh Africa (Hill and Van Zyl, 2002), and com¬ 
plain! and applicafion leffers in Gameroon (Nkemleke, 2004). 

One sfudy of English in adverfising in Oceania is Romaine's (1997) dis¬ 
cussion of Pidgin English Adverfising in New Guinea. In New Zealand and 
Ausfralia, sfudies of workplace English for immigranf workers are a main 
focus for language and business (e.g.. Brown and Lewis, 2003 for New Zealand; 
Glyne, 1994 for Ausfralia). 

2.4 Additional resources 

In addition fo published research on Englishes in global commerce, fhere 
are infemafional conferences and organizations fhaf focus on language 
and business. The Association for Business Gommunicafion 
(www.businesscommunicafion.org), esfablished in 1935, has regional confer¬ 
ences in Norfh America, Asia, and Europe and publishes two journals. The 
Journal of Business Communication (wifh a fheorefical focus), and Business 
Communication Quarterly (wifh a pedagogical focus). An addifional journal 
is The Journal of Language for International Business (Thunderbird, fhe Garvin 
School of Infemafional Managemenf in Arizona, USA). 

A younger European conference is fhe "Languages and Business" Confer¬ 
ence on Languages and Infemafional Business Communication (www.sprachen- 
beruf.com). Ofher associations and journals wifh focus on language and applied 
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linguistics which do not focus on business and commerce in themselves but 
which may have papers of inferesf fo business include: fhe journal English for 
Specific Purposes (Elsevier); fhe journal World Englishes (Blackwell); fhe meef- 
ings of fhe Infernafional Associafion for World Englishes; fhe Infemafional 
Associafion of Applied Linguistics (AILA); and ifs Norfh American affiliafe, 
fhe American Associafion of Applied Linguistics (AAAL). 


3 Culture, Business Culture, and Englishes 

A non-frivial concern for a "socially realisfic linguisfics" (Kachru, 1981) is fhe 
carefully drawn inferrelafionships between language, contexts of sifuafion, 
and confexf of culfure. An undersfanding of fhe language in confexfs of 
commerce requires an invesfigafion of ways in which varieties of language 
creafe, reflecf, and reproduce culfural sysfems. 

Business professionals are deeply inferesfed in culfural poinfs of view and 
may be willing fo pay for consulfanfs or af leasf for advice in mass-markef 
books, in order fo feel more confidenf abouf making a deal in anofher land. Of 
some influence have been fhe business and culfure fheories of Hall (ouflined 
in Campbell, 1998), Hofsfede (1980, 2001), Hampden-Tumer and Trompenaars 
(1993, 2000), and Trompenaars (1994). These culfure fheories are largely based 
on psychological and sociological quesfiormaires. Hampden-Turner and 
Trompenaars elicifed responses fo various business "dilemmas" fo fesf fhe 
values of business people in differenf counfries. Wifh provocafive concepfs 
like "How fo creafe wealfh from conflicting values" (Hampden-Turner and 
Trompenaars, 2000), culfural differences are presenfed as exploifable assefs 
for all. 

The question arises: fo whaf exfenf, if any, are fhe supposed culfural prin¬ 
ciples presenf in a way fhaf can be shown empirically fo operafe in linguistic 
inferacfion? A number of sfudies affempf fo make fhe connecfion befween 
culfure and language behavior. Niemeier, Campbell, and Dirven (1998) and 
Bargiela-Chiappini and Harris (1997b) affempf fo relafe a culfural concepf 
wifh linguisfic variafion in business confexfs. Eor example, Grundy (1998) 
examines Confucian values and how fhey play ouf in a memo in Chinese in a 
Hong Kong firm in confrasf fo a parallel memo in English. Mulholland (1997) 
draws on folk perceptions of Korean difference and idenfify (such as fhe busi¬ 
ness "warrior") in her discussion of business inferacfion befween Koreans and 
English speakers. Bofh of fhese sample sfudies affempf fo relafe nafional or 
regional culfure fo linguisfic pracfice in business. 

A few sfudies affempf fo idenfify sociolinguisfic behaviors of narrower 
business culfures. Bargiela-Chiappini (1999) uses a sorf of regisfer analysis fo 
idenfify operative cafegories in human resources frade journals in Ifaly and 
fhe UK. Pogner (1999) examines differenf nafional norms toward fhe amounf 
of specificafion and audience-design required in fechnical engineering docu- 
menfs as fhey line up wifh bureaucrafic practices and indusfry relations. 
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A few studies address the slippery notion of "corporate culture" in multi¬ 
national corporations (e.g., Nickerson, 2000; Louhiala-Salminen, 2002) and 
suggest that, for some routine interactions, corporate culture is significant 
in socializing employees into local norms for formality or informality in inter¬ 
actions, and that the national and ethnic origins of the employees play a 
lesser role in communicative patterns within the multinationals. 

Constructs of national business cultures and national business styles must 
be examined critically in a situated linguistics analysis. If they even exist, they 
may prove not to play into a particular context at all. Work on business 
communication and culture must move beyond correlational h 5 y)otheses and 
come to a thorough-going analysis of text and context. 


4 Genre Analysis and Business Letter Writing 

Sociolinguistic work on business writing draws mainly from the resources of 
register and genre analysis. Genre analysis assembles insights from register 
analysis in relating functions of text to context, and superimposes a set of 
relations among sociocultural categories and rhetorical and interactional moves 
within a text. Genre analysis highlights the importance of rhetorical purposes 
and discourse community in attributing meaning to text. Swales (1981, 1986, 
1990) is generally recognized as a main mind behind this incarnation of theory 
of text and context. V. Bhatia (1993) continued to develop this framework and 
has extended the application of genre analysis to examination of varieties 
of English (1997, and Ghapter 33 in this volume). For an overview of register 
analysis and genre analysis, see Yunick (1997). 

In genre analysis, the notion of discourse community is central, as members of 
a discourse community have a largely shared set of norms for language use 
and interpretation. Through socialization, the discourse community provides 
norms for the application of strategies and for constraints in a culturally de¬ 
fined type of language production. In examining text, genre analysis aims to 
explicate purposes achieved through strategic choices of moves, and how the 
moves themselves are built up by strategic lexico-grammatical choices. A poten¬ 
tial pitfall in carrying out genre analysis is that discourse communities may 
be assumed to exist where they have not been demonstrated to exist, thereby 
imputing norms in recipe fashion to various communities to which they might 
not apply. It has nonetheless provided a productive starting point for research. 

An important line of genre analysis research for business was inspired by 
V. Bhatia's 1993 monograph detailing promotional (sales) letters. Several works 
on promotional letters (Van Nus, 1999), request letters (Yli-Jokipii, 1994,1998), 
faxes (Akar and Louhiala-Salminen, 1999), and eventually email (Gimenez, 
2000; Mulholland, 1999; Nickerson, 1999a) emerged. More complex and 
embedded genres, such as bids (Barbara and Scott, 1999), letters of negotiation 
(dos Santos, 2002), and bureaucratic technical documents (Pogner, 1999) have 
also been described. 
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As business correspondence is transactional and interpersonal, and as many 
of its rhetorical moves correspond to speech acts (apologies, requests, etc.), 
analyses such as those of Nickerson (1999b, 2000) and Yli-Jokipii (1994, 
1998) also draw on polifeness fheory (Brown and Levinson, 1987) as an added 
fexfual-analysis fool. They analyze, for example, how social disfance and 
relative imposition affecf fhe variefy and combinafion of polifeness sfrafegies 
(mifigafors, "off record expressions," efc.) in leffers. 

In a cross-culfural comparison of American, Brifish, and Firmish leffers of 
requesf, Yli-Jokipii (1994,1998) ouflines how fhe disfincf grammatical resources 
of Firmish and English work differenfly in forms of face mainfenance. Yli- 
Jokipii also observes fhaf fhere generally appears fo be a smaller amounf of 
regisfer variation in Firmish requesf leffers when compared fo fhose in English 
(and also in Brifish when compared fo American). 

These analyses poinf fo fhe essenfial work of examining and infegrafing fhe 
layers of language from lexico-grammafical resources fo discourse sfrafegies, 
in order fo achieve a balanced inferprefafion of somefhing so relafively simple 
as a business letter. Y. Kachru (1992: 239) also provides a reminder fhaf speech 
acf fheories and polifeness somefimes fall shorf of accounting for verbal 
inferacfion, and efhnography of communicafion may af fimes be needed for 
a complefe picfure. Business leffers, while nof poefry, are fundamenfally 
creative, and fheir inferprefafion cannof necessarily be faken for granfed if 
resources and sfrafegies are nof shared. 

The recognition of specific culfural pafferning of lexico-grammafical and 
discourse resources has long been nofed in a world Englishes framework. 
Eor example, fhe resources of English may be patterned wifh Soufh Asian 
polifeness sfrafegies fo achieve a "high prose" sfyle of leffer writing fhaf 
confrasfs significanfly wifh Irmer-Circle leffers. In ferms of fhe inferculfural 
impacf, Y. Kachru (1996: 190) nofes fhaf "adverse reactions fo [fhe Soufh Asian 
'high' prose sfyle] are well documenfed" and remarks fhaf reacfions fo 
US/UK leffers wifhin Soufh Asia may be similarly adverse. 

If is a furfher research question fo whaf exfenf and in whaf domains fhe 
high prose sfyle continues fo operafe in Soufh Asia. If is perhaps unlikely fhaf 
if is used fo creafe professional identify in memos and email messages in an 
IT or markefing firm. An empirically based updafe on business wrifing in 
Soufh Asia mighf be revealing of fhe evolufion of English and of fhe linguistic 
exponenfs of a Soufh Asian "professional identify" as puf forfh in wrifing. 
V. Bhafia's (1996) description of fhe nafivizafion of job applications and Harfford 
and Mahboob's (2004) descripfion of leffers of complainf in Soufh Asia are two 
such investigations in that direction. 

Works of genre analysis, cross-culfurally, cross-linguisfically and in specific 
variefies of English, have begun fo spell ouf imporfanf fexfual and confexfual 
dimensions in business wrifing. V. Bhafia (1997) draws attention fo fhe cre- 
afive power of genres, in fhe abilify fo flouf fhe convenfions and mix generic 
feafures, and fo fhe politics of genres' inclusive and exclusive funcfions. Genre 
analysis may be used an inferprefive fool for undersfanding variafion (as in 
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V. Bhatia, 2004, and Chapter 22 in this volume, with respect to film reviews), 
including variation across varieties of Englishes. 


5 Talking Business: Meeting and Negotiating 

Meefings and negofiafions are two types of spoken language vifal fo com¬ 
merce: meefings are cenfral fo meaning-making and relafionship-mainfenance, 
and negofiafions are vifal in producing change fhaf may mean growfh and 
profif. 

5.1 Meetings 

Bargiela-Chiappini and Harris (1997a: 7) asserf fhaf "meefings are fhe essence 
of many if nof mosf organizafions; in facf, one could argue fhaf fhey are the 
organizations themselves" (emphasis original). Meefings as a form of social 
encounfer have sometimes been of inferesf fo conversafion and discourse 
analysis (e.g.. Cuff and Sharrock, 1985) and are a prime locafion for fhe invesf- 
igafion of an infernal "corporafe culfure" and of how nafional culfures and 
Englishes play info fhe consfrucfion of fhaf corporafe culfure. 

Bargiela-Chiappini and Harris (1997a) defail fhe organizafion and social 
sfrucfures which emerge in a series of Ifalian and Brifish business meefings 
in a Brifish-Ifalian venfure, and compare fhem cross-culfurally. They found 
fhaf fhe fwo groups were much more similar fhan differenf, alfhough fhemafic 
progression and topic managemenf seemed fo be slighfly more disfribufed 
in fhe Brifish meefings fhan in fhe Ifalian meefings. They discuss ofher 
cross-culfural (and, fhrough interview dafa, inferculfural) observafions more 
informally. 

Yamada (1992, 1996, 1997) analyzes fhe disfribufion of topic and furns in 
Japanese meefings and compares fhem wifh meefings in US seffings. Among 
Yamada's cross-culfural findings are fhaf: furns are more evenly disfribufed in 
number in Japanese meefings; American meefings are more agenda-driven; 
Japanese meefings have an inifial sounding-ouf phase which is lacking in 
American meefings. 

5.2 Negotiation 

Wifhin business confexfs, "negofiafion" may have a variefy of meanings, from 
simply frying fo gef a desired somefhing fo seffling on terms fo make a deal. 
Eor an affempfed definition of negofiafion in discourse, see Wagner (1995). A 
school of European researchers has been generafing research on negofiafion 
for over a decade. Charles (Charles, 1996; Lampi, 1986),^ presenfs a two-fiered 
model of business negofiafion based on her research in fhe UK, analyzing 
how differenf discourse sfrafegies are used af differenf phases of negofiafion. 
Sfalper (1992) analyzes cross-culfural business phone negofiafions, finding fhaf 
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business calls are more "matter of fact" than ordinary calls, in that repairs may 
not be carried out and that important topics may be resumed out of sequence 
wifhouf fhe normally requisife facework. Firfh (1990, 1995a, 1995b, 1996) 
similarly analyzed inferculfural business negofiafions on fhe felephone and 
corroborafed Sfalper's finding fhaf repair sequences were offen abandoned in 
fhe endeavor fo gef fhe work done. In 1995, fwo anfhologies, Firfh (1995c) 
and Ehlich and Wagner (1995), appeared, presenting a variefy of addifional 
work on negofiafion in fhe European confexf. 

Much of fhe work on negofiafion fakes on fhe advanfages and fhe con- 
sfrainfs of efhnomefhodology and a conversafion analysis mefhodology (see 
Markee, 2000 for overview). Efhnomefhodology and conversafion analysis 
aim fo uncover organizing social cafegories in falk fhrough scrufiny of fhe 
sequential organization. Pracfifioners of conversafion analysis are sfricf in 
refusing fo assign inferprefafion fo falk ofher fhan fhaf warranfed by fhe 
sequential organization of furns. 

These fools were broughf from fhe realm of fhe sfudy of everyday conversa¬ 
fion fo insfifufional discourses in law and medicine in fhe 1980s and early 
1990s, and evenfually fo business and adminisfrafive realms. (See Geluykens 
and Pelsmaekers, 1999, for a subsfanfial bibliography of earlier work in profes¬ 
sional discourses of a variefy of fypes; for earlier references and iypolo^, see 
Coufure, 1992.) 

While a sfricf conversafion analysis perspective has nof yef been applied fo 
negofiafion encounfers oufside fhe European school or wifhin a world Englishes 
framework, more broadly defined discourse analyses have been applied fo 
world Englishes dafa, offen focusing on code swifching, code mixing, and 
sfyle/lecfal shifting in fictional (e.g., Y. Kachru, 1989; Lee, 2004; Osakwe, 1999; 
Pandey, 1995; Tawake, 2003; Vaid, 1980; Zhang, 2003) and nafural dafa (see 
Banu and Sussex, 2001; Bolfon, 2002; Bwenge, 2003; Dako, 2002; Jung and Min, 
1999; Kang, 2003; Kouega, 2003; Ngom, 2002). So far, fhis work has nof 
been exfended fo analysis of culfural discourses of business (wifh fhe nofable 
exception of Nair-Venugopal, 2000a). 


6 World Englishes, Commerce, and Standards 

In fhe business realm, as elsewhere, fhe fension between cravings for a 
single sfandard exisf alongside recognition of variefy in language form 
and function. Bolfon (2004), Bruff-Griffler (2002), and ofhers have idenfified 
"cenfripefal and cenfrifugal" forces af play in English and fhe fension 
befween more apparenfly sfafic concepfs such as "World English" and more 
apparenfly dynamic ones such as "world Englishes." In business pracfices, 
English use is increasing infranafionally and infemafionally, and bofh forces 
of confrol and creafivify are af work. The Englishes of business are of necessify 
global, local, and "glocal" (see Ghapfer 33, fhis volume, for a fleshing ouf of 
fhese ferms). 
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In times of rapid technological and social change, cravings for a global 
standard are often voiced. Business texts and manuals are usually available 
to feed and fuel this desire. Multinational firms also put some store in a 
general standard for employees in business English skills by accepting or 
requiring documentation such as the Cambridge Business English Certi¬ 
ficate (BEC). The BEC is offered in various locations worldwide, at British 
Council offices and elsewhere. BEC criteria below are excerpted from http:// 
www.britishcouncil.org/India/india-exams / india-exams-3 / india-exams- 
english-test-listings / india-exams-bec.htm. 

BEC Preliminary 

Prepares candidates to interact effectively while carrying out routine business 
transactions, for e.g. speaking to clients over the telephone, writing brief letters, 
making appointments. 

BEC Vantage 

Assesses how candidates can conduct and take part in meetings and tele¬ 
conferences using skills of negotiation to put across a point of view. Ability to 
draft letters, memos, minutes of meetings and topics for presentation using 
appropriate business vocabulary and format. 

BEC Higher 

Assesses proficiency in the use of English for making presentations, negotiat¬ 
ing effectively in the promotion of products and services, and in engaging in 
extended conversations with clients at meetings and seminars. 

On the one hand, these BEC benchmarks are general enough to allow for 
varieties of English. On the other hand, some of the elements of even the 
Preliminary certificate (such as "speaking to clients over the telephone") show 
potential for variation in politeness strategies within and across varieties. 
It is thus an open question whether the BEC has adopted a mono-model in 
order to evaluate, or whether it can still fill the need of business people for 
credentials while working within a polymodel of English. 

Voices for centripetal forces of English, both descriptive and standard- 
imposing, have been emerging from Europe in the last decade. Eirth (1990, 
1996) describes a de facto, functioning "lingua franca" English in Europe, 
which accomplishes linguistic interaction without some of the complete set of 
conversational inferencing strategies found in established varieties. Eirth (1990) 
goes on to wonder whether there can exist such a thing as a pan-cultural 
international negotiator. Seidlhofer (2001) also calls for a description of 
English as a lingua franca. 

Brutt-Griffler (2002) goes a step further, to posit a model where mother- 
tongue varieties and macro-acquisitional varieties (i.e.. Outer- and Expanding- 
Circle varieties) begin to converge: World English. Brutt-Griffler does not claim 
that a World English has arrived, only that it might arrive, a "domain in which 
national distinctions dissolve" (2002:181). This is a qualitatively different asser¬ 
tion from the question of pan-national strategies for managing complexity and 
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ambiguity in overlapping but not necessarily convergent systems. For the time 
being, there is no solid empirical evidence that a convergent standard, along¬ 
side multiple varieties, is on its way soon. 

Some global executives would like to see one global norm for the ease of 
promofion and disfribufion of producfs. Sless (1999) examines fhe mass pro- 
ducfion of "personalized" letters. Global businesses would also be happy fo 
be able fo apply cusfomer service felephone scripfs worldwide, alfhough 
Shaw ef al. (2004) show fhe reactions fo felephone scripfs vary fo some degree 
cross-culfurally. 

Some of fhe sfrongesf voices in favor of sfandards come from fechnical 
disciplines and infernafional organizations who operafe under fhe assumpfion 
fhaf a simpler language is a clearer language. Among indusfries who have 
sfandards for simplified language are maritime and aviafion indusfries, which 
are concerned abouf pofenfially fafal consequences of miscommunicafion. 
A few sfudies represenfing fhese have appeared in World Englishes: Johnson 
(1999) and Sampson and Zhao (2003) on maritime communication, and Tajima 
(2004) on aviafion. 

In fhe 1980s, fhe European aerospace indusfry developed Simplified 
English, loosely based on notions developed by semanficisfs I. A. Richards 
and C. K. Ogden's Basic English (Ogden and Richards, 1923; Richards, 1943; 
Ogden, 1930, 1931), wifh limifed vocabulary and grammar and fhe enforce- 
menf of monosemy of words. Simplified English, along wifh dafa-mining 
procedures fo add lexical sefs, has been used fo generafe basic manuals and 
insfructions of various kinds. Variefies of simplified English have been pro¬ 
posed by fhose who would promofe a universal brand of English, including 
Quirk's (1981) nuclear English wifh emphasis on simplified synfax. 

Alongside fhese proponenfs of universals have been scholars who recognize 
and legifimafe variation in language. A general response fo fhese nofions of 
universals appears in B. Kachru (1987, 1991, 2005). In confrasf fo fhe idea of a 
simplified word semanfics, sfudies of variefies of English presenf patterns of 
lexical shiff and irmovafion. Melchers and Shaw (2003) oufline lexical variation 
in world Englishes and presenf faufonyms (same name, differenf meaning in 
differenf variefies) and heferonyms (differenf names in differenf variefies for 
one denofafion). English in commerce, as in ofher domains, provides a confexf 
for examining fhe spread and evolufion of English. 

While fhe commercial desire for sfandards is greaf, fhe concurrenf needs of 
serving and selling fo consumers are anofher imporfanf force, in some ways 
cenfripefal and in some ways cenfrifugal. In global, regional, and local adver¬ 
tising and marketing, enormous amounfs of money and time are invesfed in 
order fo gef fhe righf message fo reach cusfomers fhrough fhe creafive (and 
manipulafive) use of images, sound, and language, offen wifh concurrenf ele- 
menfs global and some highly particularized (see Chapfer 33, fhis volume; 
Martin, 2002). 

Alongside fhe need fo mainfain a consisfenf fechnical vocabulary and 
advertise, businesses also wanf fo mainfain a positive relafionship wifh clienfs 
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and customers and will consider adapting their service, and sometimes 
language, to meet clients' needs. Linguistically, this may come in the form of 
symbolic accommodafion. For example, fhe aerospace indusfry (parficularly in 
Europe) uses a bureaucratic "incapacifafed passenger" designation, borrowed 
from an old, legalistic marifime ferm. This designafion is used on a form for 
passengers wifh medical needs, bofh fo accommodafe fhem and fo evaluafe 
whefher fhey will be permitted fo fly. However, in cusfomer-orienfed 
documenfs, cusfomers are fold fo confacf fhe airline abouf "special needs" 
or "additional needs" or requiring "special assisfance." These ferms exisf 
alongside fhe more general "disabilify" and "disabled." No one is called 
"incapacifafed" oufrighf in, e.g., fhe USA. 

A "toy" regisfer analysis of 20 airlines websifes, visifed September 2004, 
showed an inferesfing disfribufion of fhese lexical ifems. A majorify of airlines 
did failor fheir homepages fo cusfomers by fhe use of "special needs," "addi¬ 
tional needs," or "special assisfance." Among fhese airlines were United Airlines 
(US), British Airways, Qanfas (Ausfralia), Swiss International Air, Singapore 
Airlines, Korean Airlines, and Thai Airways, and, wifh variafions. Air Canada 
used "special services" and "service for people wifh disabilifies." 

Air India had bofh a secfion for "special needs" and a sfafemenf abouf 
"incapacifafed passengers" in fhe baggage allowance (wheelchair) secfion. 
Air France used "disabled fravelers." KLM (Nefherlands) used "physically 
challenged passengers" and "disabled passengers." Norfhwesf (USA) used 
"cusfomers wifh disabilifies." Ofher airlines did nof use "needs" af all and 
exclusively referred direcfly fo "incapacifafed passengers." These included 
Malaysia Air, Air Philippines, Air Garuda (Indonesia), Tarom (Rumania), 
and Turkish Airlines. 

In a highly coordinafed endeavor such as fhe airline indusfry, compefing 
needs have spawned parallel ferms. From a mere "toy" analysis, fhese ferms 
appear fo have spread in differenf patterns fo various organizations. Factors in 
varying diffusion could be multiple. Perhaps "incapacifafed" was nof viewed 
as face-fhreafening in some places as if was in ofhers. Perhaps, and quite 
likely, some places relied on compufer-assisfed generafion (such as wifh 
Simplified English) of fheir websifes fhaf uniformly insisfed on fhe European 
fechnical ferm. And perhaps some airlines have nof perceived a need fo 
communicate fhe customer service function in English or have nof appro- 
priafed fhe English cusfomer service jargon, whefher infenfionally or nof. 

Commercial acfivify, even af ifs mosf coordinafed, seems as likely fo gener¬ 
ate a pluralify of ferms along wifh ifs pluralify of purposes, in fhis case fech¬ 
nical versus cusfomer service ferms, as fo encourage convergence. Companies 
af fhe same fime show a greaf similarify in fheir cusfomer service language. As 
regards expanding variefies of English, if is nof clear in which ways indusfrial 
and commercial networks will or will not create shared norms. 

Terminological differences and shifting purposes are expected in a world 
where fhings and concepfs are consfanfly being creafed. Perhaps newer fo fhe 
scene is fhaf ferminological banks, dafabases, templates, and simple algorifhms 
may be used fo generafe documenfs for public consumpfion on fhe infemef. 
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While these documents do not exhibit ordinary linguistic creativity, their auto¬ 
mated output might be accidentally exploited for human creative purposes. 
In the lexicon of world Englishes, an analysis of regisfers and genres of use in 
commercial acfivify may confribufe fo a broader undersfanding of shifting 
paradigms of meanings in word sefs. 


7 Ethics and Teaching for "Specific" Purposes 

A polycenfric model for English has nof only fheorefical buf also efhical impli¬ 
cations for language leaching and framing. Early English for Specific Purposes 
(ESP) maferials in fhe 1970s and 1980s commonly emphasized vocabulary 
developmenf and correcfness of expression in "English for banking," "English 
for engineers," "English for aviation," and so on. B. Kachru (1986a, 2005) 
challenged fhe validify of leaching a mono-model of ESP, asserting fhaf if was 
based on a faulfy undersfanding of linguistic needs and was fherefore an 
inappropriafe and overly prescriptive pedagogy. 

By fhe 1990s, however, fhe mefhodological fide fumed foward fask-based 
language learning and apprenficeship models of language education for spe¬ 
cific purposes. Pracfifioners of ESP have acknowledged fhe risk of leaching 
language skills which do nof mafch real-word requiremenfs and have begun 
fo encourage insfrucfors fo do efhnographic projecfs and organize courses 
fhaf would engage learners in fasks which begin fheir socializafion info pro¬ 
fessional practices (e.g., Boswood and Marriott, 1994). Proponenfs of genre 
analysis in fhe leaching of reading and wrifing also presenf alfemafives fo 
mono-model fhinking and encourage learners fo "desfabilize" fheir nofions 
of genre (Johns, 2002). Ofher ESP pracfifioners have dedicafed fheir careers 
fo advocating fhaf English language feacher fraining involve exposure fo 
polymodels of English (Baumgardner and Brown, 2003). 


8 Conclusion 

As fhe depfh and range of English expands in various commercial confexfs 
around fhe world, if is likely fhaf fhe hunger for prescriptive mono-norms will 
continue fo re-surface and fhaf fhe fempfafion will arise fo ignore and obscure 
fhe richness and variefy of language practices in use. As fhe power and pol¬ 
itics of English (Kachru, 1986b) play ouf in fhe commercial sphere, fhere will 
surely be prescripfion-fexfs which cafer fo fhe desire for norms, and af fhe 
same time fhere will also be feachers and frainers who promofe creafivify and 
awareness of varied confexfs and discourses. The educational endeavor can 
only benefif from confinued research on varieties of professional discourse 
and culfural ways of speaking and wrifing. 

See also Chapfers 22, Genres and Styles in World Englishes; 32, World 
Englishes and the Media; 33, World Englishes and Global Advertising. 
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NOTE 


1 Lampi and Charles are one and the same. 
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35 A Recurring Decimal: 
English in Language 
Policy and Planning 

AYO BAMGBOSE 


1 Introduction 

Language policy is sometimes overt in terms of pronouncements, laws, regu¬ 
lations, constitutional provisions, and a series of measures by govemmenfal 
and non-governmenfal organizations and agencies. Quife offen, however, 
language policy is cover! and can only be inferred from observed practices. 
Whefher over! or cover!, language policy is ever presenf, and, by implication, 
so is language planning, irrespective of number, sfafus, size, geographical 
spread, and power of fhe languages in a counfry. 

One realify of language policy discourse in fhe world today is fhaf if inevif- 
ably gravifafes foward fhe role of English. This is regardless of whefher such 
discourse relafes to any of Kachru's categories of Irmer, Outer, and Expanding 
Circles. If is, of course, enfirely undersfandable fhaf English should loom large 
in language policy in Irmer-Circle counfries, such as fhe USA, Brifain, and 
Ausfralia. However, even in counfries of fhe ofher Circles, language policy 
discourse evenfually ends up eifher as a discussion of fhe posifion and role 
of ofher languages in relation fo English or vice versa. To fhis exfenf, English 
is always presenf - in fhe words of Permycook (1994: 4), "If seems fo torn up 
ever 5 rwhere." My mefaphor for fhis ubiquifous presence is a recurring decimal. 
Try dividing 10 by 3 and you end up wifh 3.33333 ad infinitum. There will 
always be a decimal 3, no matter how long you go on. This recurring decimal 
is very much like fhe way English recurs in language policy discourse. 


2 Recurrence of English in Language Policy 
Discourse 

The prominence fhaf a language has in language policy may be due fo a number 
of facfors, such as populafion, prestige, sfafus, funcfionalify, and nafionalism. 
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English shares all these factors in different countries, and may in fact have 
more than one of fhe factors in fhe same counfry. In Irmer-Circle counfries, 
where English is fhe firsf language of fhe majorify of fhe populafion, all facfors 
are involved. Consequenfly, any language policy musf fake as ifs poinf of 
deparfure fhe cenfralify of English. The issues fhaf arise in such counfries have 
more fo do wifh whaf role should be given to minorify languages (for exam¬ 
ple, in educafion), and how immigranfs are fo be integrated info fhe larger 
sociefy (Herriman, 1996; Herriman and Burnaby, 1996; Ozolins and Clyne, 
2001; Ricenfo, 1996; Thompson, Eleming, and Byram, 1996). Sfafus plarming 
decisions in such counfries have nofhing fo do wifh "whaf language?" buf 
perhaps wifh "whaf dialecf of English in addition fo fhe sfandard dialecf?" 
This is parficularly imporfanf in fhe case of divergenf and/or sfigmafized 
dialecfs such as Black English. Needless fo say, presfige, sfafus, and funcfion- 
alify are fo be assumed where English is fhe firsf language of fhe overwhelm¬ 
ing majorify of fhe populafion. Given fhe enfrenched posifion of fhe language, 
if may be fhoughf fhaf nafionalism will play no parf in fhe promotion of 
English, buf such is ifs force fhaf fhere are people who advocate an English- 
only policy, in fhe misfaken belief fhaf if will ensure national unify and iden- 
fify in fhe ufopian confexf of a "melfing pof" (Dicker, 2000: 50-2). 

In Outer-Circle counfries, where English was implanfed as a resulf of colo¬ 
nial rule, only a minorify of fhe populafion may be said fo be proficienf in 
English. Sfafisfics of esfimafes of L2 speakers in such counfries are no more 
fhan "guessfimafes." Eor example, Crysfal (1997: 59) credifs Nigeria wifh 
43 million speakers of English ouf of a populafion of 95 million. As someone 
who is professionally involved in language sfudies in Nigeria, I do nof know 
where fhese millions of speakers are fo be found. If is fruer fo say fhaf in 
Nigeria, as in all ofher former Brifish colonies, English remains a minorify, buf 
powerful, language used by an elite. Given fhe facf fhaf literacy in English is 
acquired fhrough formal educafion, and fhaf a sizable percenfage of children 
have no access fo formal educafion, if is nof surprising fhaf fhe English-using 
populafion is nof a large one. However, whaf English lacks in numbers, if 
makes up for in presfige, sfafus, and funcfionalify. Hence, language policy 
discourse in fhese counfries revolves around ifs role as an official language, 
whefher any ofher language can share fhis role af fhe nafional level, allocation 
of functions (parficularly in educafion), when English should be infroduced in 
schools, and whaf models of English should be aimed af in ELT. 

Even when fhere is emphasis on languages and culfures indigenous fo a 
counfry, such is fhe dominance of English fhaf such discussion is carried ouf 
by reference fo English. The acronym LOTE, sfanding for Languages other than 
English, which has been popularized in Ausfralia, makes good sense in fhe 
confexf of a predominanfly English-using counfry. However, when if is used 
for languages whose populations of speakers are far larger fhan fhaf of Eng¬ 
lish, all if shows is fhe dominance of English in language policy discourse. 
While, in Oufer-Gircle counfries, fhe funcfionalify of English is recognized and 
accepted, nafionalism does nof feafure as jusfificafion for promofing English, 
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even by the English-using elite. That is why most African countries that make 
English their official language refrain from according if fhe sfafus of a nafional 
language as well. All fhe same, English is a consfanf feafure of language policy 
in fhese counfries. 

In Expanding-Circle counfries, English lacks a sfrong population base, if is 
nof likely fo have any official sfafus, nor is fhe push for if born of any nafion- 
alisfic considerations. Yef if has enormous presfige, mainly on accounf of ifs 
insfrumenfal value. Alfhough fhe role of English varies from ifs use in cerfain 
domains (such as tourism) fo insfifufionalized enfrenchmenf in fhe educa- 
fional sysfem, whaf all fhese counfries have in common is fhe learning 
and using of English as a foreign language. Whaf has accelerated fhe use of 
English in Expanding-Circle counfries is fhe impacf of globalizafion. Nowhere 
is fhis frend more evidenf fhan in Europe, where English is said fo have 
become almosf a lingua franca in, e.g., Scandinavia and fhe Nefherlands, and 
is fhe "preferred firsf foreign language faughf in schools" in virfually all of 
Europe (Hoffmarm, 1998: 145-6). In Swifzerland, Erench Swiss are said fo be 
more attracted fo English fhan fo German, white German Swiss also fend fo 
favor English over Erench as a second language (Dicker, 1996: 224). Even in 
fhe counfries of fhe European Union, which has an official policy of 11 official 
languages for conducting ifs business, as Phillipson (2001: 7) remarks, "fhe 
rheforic of equalify of fhe official 11 languages is hollow" since "fhere is a 
pecking order of languages, and ... English has fhe sharpesf beak." Hence, 
even in counfries in which English is a foreign language, if still feafures pro- 
minenfly in language policy discourse. 


3 Choice and the Hegemony of English 

The dominance of English in language policy is often presented as fhe effecf of 
a deliberafe choice. English has been found useful and functional; if opens 
doors fo knowledge and fechnological advancemenf, and if is fhe language 
of globalizafion par excellence. In fhe case of mosf Oufer-Gircle counfries, if is 
fhe one language fhaf serves as a lingua franca in a complex multilingual 
sifuafion. Hence, if is only nafural fhaf if should be given a significanf rote in 
educafional and general language policy. In a survey of posf-imperial English 
in 20 counfries (including fhe European Union, which was freafed as one unif), 
if was found fhaf English was widely used in several domains, including 
educafion, fhe media, science, fechnology, commerce and indusfry, and infor¬ 
mal social confacfs. Based on fhis dafa, Eishman (1996: 639) concluded fhaf 
"fhe socioeconomic facfors fhaf are behind fhe spread of English are now 
indigenous in mosf counfries of fhe world and parf and parcel of daily life and 
social sfrafificafion." 

White Eishman's conclusion may serve as a rebuttal of exfreme views of 
linguisfic imperialism (cf. Phillipson, 1992), if fails fo "problemafize fhe nofion 
of choice" (Permycook, 1994: 12). Is fhe choice of English a free choice or are 
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there constraints that make the choice inevitable? In the 20 case studies of 
post-imperial English, only three - Nigeria, Papua New Guinea, and Puerto 
Rico, as documented by Bamgbose (1996), Oladejo (1996), and Ramirez- 
Gonzalez and Torres-Gonzalez (1996), respectively - specifically allow for fhe 
possibilify fhaf fhe dominance of English may have been consfrained by fac- 
fors ofher fhan free choice. If a counfry has had a long history of confacf wifh 
English, if in fhe multilingual sifuafion if is fhe only link language among 
speakers of differenf languages, and if confacfs wifh ofher counfries fhrough 
frade, indusfry, and higher educafion are in English, if does nof require a 
clairvoyanf fo predicf fhaf English is bound fo occupy a cenfral role in fhe 
language policy of fhe counfry in quesfion. Whaf is frue of a single counfry is 
also frue of fhe demand for English in fhe world af large. Hence, one can- 
nof buf agree wifh Permycook (1994: 74), when he says, "given fhe broader 
inequifable relafionships in fhe world, people have little choice buf fo demand 
access fo English." 

The problem of choice, or lack of if, is perhaps more evidenf when applied 
fo individuals. If would appear fhaf because of fhe enormous advanfages which 
knowledge of English confers, people deliberafely demand and opf for if. Eor 
example, fhere are prospecfs of better jobs and upward social mobilify, par¬ 
ticularly in counfries where English is an official language. On fhe face of if, 
fhis argumenf makes sense in lighf of invesfmenfs fhaf people make sending 
fheir children fo English-medium schools, hiring private English fufors, going 
abroad for special courses in English, efc. A closer examination, however, 
reveals fhaf if is nof so much wanting fo learn English because of fhe advan¬ 
fages if confers (fhough fhere is undoubtedly an elemenf of fhis) as needing fo 
learn if, because nof learning English is nof really a choice. While writing fhis 
paper, I lisfened fo a news item abouf a candidafe for fhe posf of Secrefary- 
General of fhe Organizafion of Oil Producing and Exporting Gounfries 
(OPEG). As fhis candidafe does nof speak English, buf only Spanish, if was 
said fhaf his chances of being elecfed were slim. Eor such a posifion, English is 
a requiremenf, nof merely an advanfage. Gan anyone imagine a candidafe for 
fhe posf of Secrefary-General of fhe Unifed Nafions organizafion who does nof 
speak English, in addifion fo whafever ofher languages he or she may speak? 

Major consfrainfs on free choice are hisforical, economic, and bureaucratic. 
Affenfion has been drawn fo fhe facf fhaf fhe logic of posfcolonial policy is 
mainfenance rafher fhan change. While posf-independence governmenfs 
appear fo be making language policy, mosf of fhe time fhey are only per- 
pefuafing colonial language policy (Bamgbose, 1991, 2000). This inherifance 
sifuafion has meanf a futile sfruggle befween change and confinuify, wifh fhe 
laffer usually gaining fhe upper hand. In practically all African counfries colo¬ 
nized by Brifain, English remains an official or co-official language. Affempfs 
fo promofe fhe use of any ofher language as national or official have resulfed 
eifher in failure or only limifed success. The Soufh African experience is in- 
sfrucfive in fhis regard. While fhere has been a defermined efforf fo empower 
languages ofher fhan English and Afrikaans by enfrenching nine African 
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languages in the Constitution and making supplementary provisions for 
their use in the legislature, education, and broadcasting, such is the hold of fhe 
pasf on fhe presenf fhaf English has remained dominanf in mosf domains 
(Alexander, 2001: 361-2; Bernsfen, 2001; de Klerk and Barkhuizen, 2002: 11; 
Kamwangamalu, 1997: 244; McLean and McCormick, 1996: 329; Reagan, 2001: 
63). The influence of fhe hisforical facfor is such fhaf sfafus plarming, as far as 
English is concerned, is a predefermined choice, for if is no exaggerafion fo say 
fhaf once you go for English, if will always be English. In fum, each variefy 
of English is ifself defermined by hisforical facfors, as shown in fhe case 
of Soufh Africa, where fhe recognized varieties of English are Tradifional 
While English, which can be fraced fo fhe firsf-language speakers, and a series 
of second-language varieties, including Afrikaans English, Soufh African 
Indian English, Cape/Colored English, and Soufh African Black English, 
wifh each variefy identified wifh an original indigenous or settler group 
(Bernsfen, 2001: 226). 

A major consfrainf in fhe choice of language is ifs economic power. Under 
normal circumsfances, if is unlikely fhaf a sfudenf would choose fo learn a 
language fhaf does nof offer fhe prospecf of a good job or social advancemenf. 
This explains why measures fo promofe indigenous languages have often been 
singularly unsuccessful, as knowledge of such languages generally does nof 
confer any appreciable economic advanfages. Alfhough if has been suggesfed 
fhaf in counfries such as Japan, where English is nof used for infernal pur¬ 
poses, fhus fhe language is "nof a cenfral basis for deciding who has access fo 
economic resources and polifical power" (Tollefson, 2000:13), if is still fhe case 
fhaf English is presfigious, parficularly in infemafional business relafions 
and communicafion. In ofher counfries, where English is used for infernal 
purposes, if is a major deferminanf of position and power. Why, in fhe name 
of giving a head sfarf fo fheir children, do some parenfs insisf on fheir learn¬ 
ing English sfarfing in kindergarfen or speaking English af home, even when 
English is nof fhe language of fhe communify? Their idea is fo posifion 
fhe children for a good education and prospecfs of economic advancemenf. 
Whaf is frue of choices made for children is also frue of choices made by 
adulfs. They are consfrained by fhe hope of expecfed economic prospecfs 
and rewards. 

Mosf policy decisions on language sfafus are bureaucrafic in fhree senses. 
Eirsf, fhey are faken by governmenf or quasi-govemmenf bodies. Second, fheir 
implemenfafion depends on rules and regulations made by bureaucrafs. Third, 
fhe officials responsible for decision-making are members of fhe elife fhaf have 
a vesfed inferesf in mainfaining fhe role and sfafus of English. The question of 
who makes policy (Cooper, 1989) is a non-frivial one, as if affecfs whaf policies 
are made. Given fhe fendency for "elife closure" (Myers-Scoffon, 1990), fhe 
consumers of policy fend fo be fhose who have no leverage on, nor inpuf info, 
policy-making. The resulf is fhaf, for fhem, fhere is really no choice, as fhey 
can only abide by laid-down-policy. If, as is usually fhe case, such policy is 
orienfed foward English, fhe hegemony of English is furfher enhanced. 
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4 Effect of the Hegemony of English 

The hegemony of English may be said to be beneficial on the one hand and 
detrimental on the other. When one considers its communicative and instru¬ 
mental function, its role as lingua franca in many countries, and its global 
reach (which further enhances the concept of a shrinking world), it is easy to 
see why the spread of English is often viewed as "natural, neutral and bene¬ 
ficial" (Pennycook, 1994: 7, 9, 11, 141) - a claim that is increasingly being 
disputed (see Phillipson, 1992; Pennycook, 1994; Skuttnabb-Kangas, 2000; 
Tollefson, 2000). In the contexts of Outer-Circle countries, where English is 
largely acquired through formal education, the detrimental effects of the 
hegemony of English can be seen in social stratification, exclusion, and prob¬ 
lems associated with education and literacy, status of languages other than 
English, and language rights. 

Inherent in the way English is propagated is the emergence of an educated 
elite. It so happens that this elite is privileged in terms of access to positions, 
power, and influence. And it is a self-perpetuating elite, since it ensures that 
the opportunities it has are transferred to its offspring, particularly in terms of 
privileged education. The situation described for the Philippines by Tollefson 
(2000: 14-15) is true of virtually all Outer-Circle countries: 

• English proficiency is a major criterion for access to higher education and 
to jobs; 

• a dual system of education is in place such that children of the elite attend 
well-funded and well-staffed private schools, while children from poor 
families attend overcrowded and poorly staffed public schools; 

• although the medium of education is English in both public and private 
schools, the quality of instruction in the latter is superior and the products 
of the private schools end up with greater proficiency in English; 

• the differential in English proficiency means a better chance of the elite 
getting more lucrative jobs and thus being able to send children to private 
schools. 

Since those who make policy are most certainly likely to be drawn from the 
ranks of the elite, a situation arises in which policy and practice are self¬ 
reinforcing and constitute the entrenchment of a self-perpetuating social 
class. This elite has a vested interest in maintaining the hegemony of English, 
since it gives its members an overwhelming advantage in terms of access to 
jobs, social status, and power. Hence, it does all it can through the educational 
system to maintain its privileged position and to reproduce itself (Dua, 1996: 
3; Rubagumya, 1991: 76). 

Whenever there is a privileged class, there is bound to be an element of 
exclusion. This is amply illustrated in the dual education system just men¬ 
tioned, which separates those who have superior proficiency in English from 
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those that do not. There are other categories of those excluded, such as those 
who have not had the opportunity of formal educafion or who have had such 
educafion buf in a medium ofher fhan English. In a sifuafion in which English 
is an official language, lack of familiarify wifh if "consfifufes one of fhe greaf- 
esf impedimenfs in a counfry, affecting as if does, access fo educafion, public 
services, jobs, polifical posifions, and effective functioning in a sociefy." Eng¬ 
lish fhus becomes "a bar between fhose who can parficipafe using fhe official 
language and fhose who carmof" (Bamgbose, 2000: 2,11). Consequenfly, fhose 
likely fo benefif from fhe policy are "[cjerfainly nof fhe poor" or economically 
disadvanfaged (Brock-Ufne, 2001: 115). Also in fhe cafegory of fhe excluded 
are fhose who have imperfecf masfery of English. Alfhough fhey prefend fo be 
able fo parficipafe, fhey are, in facf, funcfionally excluded since fhey do nof 
funcfion adequafely, buf admitting fheir inadequacy would involve loss of job 
or loss of face (Bamgbose, 2000: 11). Where a language has been empowered 
fo funcfion alongside English in cerfain domains, such as in polifics, fhe basis 
for parficipafion may be widened. Eor example, in fhe wake of fhe adopfion 
of Swahili as a national language in Tanzania and Kenya, cerfain politicians 
became more relevanf as a resulf of fheir compefence in fhe language. An even 
more inferesfing case, reporfed by Canagarajah (1999), is fhe emergence of a 
monolingual Tamil-speaking elife in fhe Tamil-confrolled areas of Sri Lanka. 
Given fhaf fhe leadership of fhe milifary regime in confrol fhere is largely 
monolingual, a new elife has emerged fhaf has confrol of polifical power. This 
elife exisfs side by side wifh an older elife fhaf is bilingual in English and 
Tamil and dominafes fhe economy and fhe professions. Hence, fhere is an 
awareness of "parallel elifes." Buf even in fhis sifuafion, if is reporfed fhaf 
English is sfill perceived as "a class marker (i.e., fhe language of fhe educafed 
and rich)" (Canagarajah, 1999: 29). 

In a multilingual sifuafion in which English is nof fhe firsf language buf 
is fhe medium of learning and feaching in schools, if has been repeafedly 
observed fhaf a significanf percenfage of pupils repeal classes, drop ouf before 
fhe end of fhe elemenfary educafion cycle, or fail fo obfain fhe required school¬ 
leaving cerfificafion. Alfhough several facfors, including feacher compefence, 
learning environmenf, feaching maferials and ofher facilifies, financial capabil- 
ify of parenfs, and communify supporf may affecf success or failure in schools, 
fhe facf is fhaf fhe medium of insfrucfion is also a significanf factor. Given fhe 
prevailing affifude fhaf English-medium educafion is besf, if is nof surprising 
fhaf parenfs opf for if in fhe belief fhaf fhe earlier a child is exposed fo insfruc¬ 
fion in English, fhe better will be ifs chances of success in higher cycles of 
educafion. Whaf is offen losf sighf of is fhaf condifions for fhe feaching of 
English are usually unsafisfacfory. Hence, lengfh of insfrucfion in English does 
nof aufomafically franslafe info greater compefence and more effective educa¬ 
fion. In ofher words, "longer" does nof always mean "better." Alfhough fhe 
alfemafive of bilingual educafion is offen ignored, fhe realify is fhaf if offers 
a more promising approach in a mulfilingual sifuafion. Rafher fhan having 
an English-only medium af fhe elemenfary level, which is ferminal for mosf 
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children in many African countries, it is much better to have a combination of 
the child's first language and English as languages of instruction. Even if the 
child then fails to complete its primary education or completes it without the 
required certification, there will be another language in which it may be said 
to be literate. 

What is true of basic education is also true of adult literacy. Given an estim¬ 
ated illiteracy population of 854 million in the less developed regions of the 
world in 2000, eradication of illiteracy is understandably a major preoccupa¬ 
tion of developing countries. It is reported that "[o]f the twenty-three coun¬ 
tries with estimated illiteracy rates higher than 50% today, fifteen are located 
in sub-Saharan Africa and five in Southern Asia" (UNESCO, 2000: 37). Need¬ 
less to say, eradication of illiteracy can hardly be achieved unless literacy 
education is conducted in a language that adult learners already speak either 
as a first language or a language of the immediate community. Attempts to 
carry out mass literacy campaigns in an official language which is not the 
mother tongue of adult learners have usually been difficult or unsuccessful 
(UNESCO, 1992: 23). Hence, should English be used as the language of lit¬ 
eracy, it would hardly make a dent in the war against illiteracy. 

In status plarming, one consequence of making a language an official 
language is the status it confers on the language and its speakers. The official 
language becomes dominant and other languages become disadvantaged and 
policies affecting such official languages "affect the viability and stability of 
other languages used in the community" (Herriman and Burnaby, 1996: 9). 
Eor example, as an official language, in many African countries, English holds 
a dominant position over other languages. Some will even say, with a touch of 
exaggeration, that "English poses a direct threat to the very existence of other 
languages" (Permycook, 1994: 14) or to "the country's linguistic and cultural 
diversity" (Webb, 1996: 176). Where there have been attempts to break away 
from the colonial tradition and adopt a language other than English as an 
official language, such is the force of the dominance of English that new pol¬ 
icies have only been partially successful. A good example of this is Swahili 
in Tanzania, which does not function beyond the primary school level as a 
language of instruction. 

In a country such as South Africa, where nine African languages are 
recognized as co-official languages with English and Afrikaans, such is the 
dominance of English that, compared with English-medium education, educa¬ 
tion in an African language does not confer any visible benefits, either in terms 
of social mobility or better economic prospects (Alexander, 2001: 361; 
Kamwangamalu, 1997: 245). Consequently, there is a rush to enroll in English- 
medium schools, with the result that loyalty to the mother tongue by the 
younger generation is weakening and competence in the mother tongue is 
decreasing (de Klerk, 1999: 319). Although it has been suggested that "neither 
Afrikaans nor most of the indigenous African languages are in any immediate 
danger," the point has also been made that "language shift towards English is 
clearly taking place at an accelerated rate, and the number of spheres in which 
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languages other than English can be used is rapidly declining" (Reagan, 2001: 
63). In Europe, where there are well-entrenched national languages, it is said 
that "in particular, the popularity of English is also a looming threat" (Dicker, 
1996: 227). 

In discussions of fhe hegemony of English, fhe case for fhe use of ofher 
languages is offen presenfed in ferms of linguistic human righfs. The focus is 
mainly on minorify languages and fhe need fo preserve fhem. Hence, fhere 
are grassroofs language revival movemenfs fo promofe fhe use of regional 
languages in education and fhe media. In Europe, in particular, fhere is insfi- 
fufional supporf by fhe European Union fhrough fhe European Bureau for 
Lesser Used Languages, which finances, among ofhers, projecfs in Gaelic in 
Ireland and Erisian in fhe Nefherlands (Dicker, 1996: 227). A language righfs 
approach fo language policy is fraughf wifh problems. Eirsf, if affribufes 
undue power and influence fo infemafional conventions and agreemenfs, 
which advocafes of linguisfic righfs are fond of invoking. The realify, of course, 
is fhaf such agreemenfs are offen ignored because fhey are nof legally enforce¬ 
able (Bamgbose, 2000: 19). As de Varermes (1999: 117) has poinfed ouf, agree¬ 
menfs fhaf have a moral rafher fhan a legal force are 'Things which govemmenfs 
'should' do, if fhey are 'nice', nof somefhing fhey musf do." And one may jusf 
add fhaf govemmenfs are nof particularly nofed for being nice. 

Second, a linguisfic human righfs approach is idealisfic. Eor example, Arf- 
icle 24 of fhe Barcelona Declarafion of Linguisfic Righfs sfafes as follows: 

All language communities have the right to decide to what extent their language 

is to be present, as a vehicular language and as an object of study, at all levels of 

education within their territory: preschool, primary, secondary, technical and 

vocational, university, and adult education. 

It is simply unrealistic to expect that all languages will be used as media of 
insfrucfion af all levels of educafion. While if is ideal for a child's mofher 
fongue fo be used as medium of insfrucfion, in pracfical ferms and in cerfain 
sifuafions a language of fhe immediafe communify may be a preferred medium. 
Similarly, in Oufer-Circle counfries, fhe language of insfrucfion af secondary 
and ferfiary levels is likely fo continue fo be English. Third, a linguisfic human 
righfs approach limifs language choice in cases where, for good reason, par- 
enfs do nof opf for fheir own mofher fongue as a language of insfrucfion in 
schools for fheir children. If is fhis possibilify of choice and fhe making of 
uninformed choices fhaf is offen fo blame for fhe enfrenchmenf of English. 
Alfhough dominance is presenfed in anfhropomorphic ferms as if if is fhe 
language ifself and nof ifs speakers fhaf is responsible for mainfenance and 
promofion of a language, speakers of ofher languages are, fo some exfenf, 
responsible for fhe hegemony of English, particularly in ferms of fheir affi- 
fudes fo fheir own languages. Even when allowance has been made for fhose 
factors fhaf encourage fhe hegemony of English, a family fhaf abandons fhe 
mofher fongue in favor of English as fhe medium of communicafion in fhe 
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home cannot at the same time complain that its mother tongue has been 
marginalized in other domains. 


5 Broader Issues in the Context of English 
Hegemony 

As most of the studies of world Englishes have been conducfed wifhin fhe 
frameworks of linguistics sciences, researchers on world Englishes have fended 
fo puf fhe emphasis on descriptive and analytical sfudies, offen complemenfed 
by issues of language pedagogy. If has been suggesfed fhaf more affenfion has 
fo be paid fo "fhe more macro aspecfs of English language feaching, which 
include such political, culfural, and social issues as language policies and fheir 
implications for schooling pracfices" (Hall and Eggingfon, 2000: 1). This is 
because language learning carmof be divorced from ifs "social, culfural and 
educational confexfs" (Permycook, 1994: 299). Unforfunafely, such concerns 
are eifher relegafed fo fhe pedagogical aspecf or presenfed in a high pro¬ 
file, adversarial or polemic freafise, which fends fo give fhe impression fhaf 
fhere is somefhing sinisfer abouf fhe spread of English in fhe world. This is 
exemplified in particular by Phillipson (1992) on "Linguistic Imperialism," 
which provoked a symposium fhaf appeared in World Englishes (vol. 12, 
no. 3, Kachru and Smifh, 1993), and has continued fo be a fopic for discussion 
in fhe liferafure. 

The volume filled New Englishes: A West African Perspective (Bamgbose, 
Banjo, and Thomas, 1995) is a good example of whaf has been said above on 
research in world Englishes. Of fhe fwenfy-one chapfers in fhe book, only 
five deal wifh general issues of language policy and fhe confexf of English 
language feaching. Aparf from two which discuss literature in English, the 
remaining fourteen are devoted to varieties of English and variefy differenfia- 
fion, indigenizafion processes, sfandards and codification (Kachru, 1985), code 
swifching, communicative compefence, and corpus research. In my own re¬ 
search, I have concenfrafed on identification and indexical markers of Nige¬ 
rian English, regisfers, endonormafive norms, and codificafion. These issues 
are no doubf imporfanf, and if is righf fhaf fhe emphasis in world Englishes 
research should initially be on justifying fhe very exisfence of world Englishes 
and fheir viabilify. Increasingly, however, I have been drawn fo fhe broader 
issues of educafional failure and fhe role of English in language policy and 
plarming. In fhe Nigerian school sysfem, for insfance, fhe following problems 
have been observed: 

• feachers who are fhemselves poor models of English language feaching; 

• children who are made fo learn fhrough an English medium from fhe fourfh 
year of primary educafion when fheir English proficiency is sfill low; 

• drop-ouf rafes ranging from 37.4 fo 52.7 percenf af primary school level; 
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• lack of readiness for English language fasks expecfed af fhe beginning of 
secondary educafion; 

• carry-over of poor performance in English fo end-of-secondary-school 
examinafions, which are marked by failure rafes of over 66 percenf in 
English and between 56 and 73 percenf in ofher subjecfs; 

• mass failure in fhe compulsory Universify Mafriculafion Examinafion 
English paper, as well as in ofher subjecfs; 

• poor sfandard of English among universify undergraduafes necessifafing 
fhe requiremenf of a use of English course. 

Several factors may be suggested as confribufing fo fhe observed educa- 
fional problems including curriculum, teacher fraining, feaching materials, 
mefhodology, and examinafions, buf above all, if is language policy (Akere, 
1995; Bamgbose, 1992; Mohammed, 1995). Irrespecfive of whichever facfors 
are fhe greafesf, a sifuafion in which English becomes a barrier has fo be 
seriously addressed. Unfavorable oufcomes of fhe sysfem include: children 
who are unable fo complefe primary educafion because of fheir inabilify fo 
cope wifh subjecfs being faughf in English, sfudenfs who have fo fake and 
refake fhe English Language paper (wifhouf which fhey carmof gain admis¬ 
sion fo ferfiary insfifufions), and feachers who reinforce fhe learning errors of 
fheir sfudenfs by fheir own poor grammar and pronunciation. All fhese are 
insfances of educational failure. 

6 Implications for Language Policy and 
Planning 

Language policy discourse in relation fo English has implications for language 
planning, parficularly wifh regard fo exfending ifs scope beyond language, 
and ensuring fhaf if is inclusive, equifable, and ultimately designed fo 
promofe fhe overall culfural and economic developmenf of a counfry. The 
hegemony of English is a realify fhaf language policy and plarming should 
fake accounf of. Given fhaf English is ever presenf and needed, how does 
one formulate policy so fhaf if fries fo avoid mosf of fhe undesirable effecfs asso¬ 
ciated wifh hegemony? Eirsf, if musf be recognized fhaf language policy 
is nof abouf language alone (Herriman and Burnaby, 1996: 13), buf fhaf 
if encompasses sociopolitical and economic issues. Eor example, some of fhe 
problems associated wifh educafional failure can be fackled wifh beffer 
funding, closer affenfion fo insfifufional sfrucfures, and curriculum reform. 
No matter how desirable language policies may be, unless fhey are backed 
by fhe will fo implemenf fhem, fhey cannof have any effecf. Hence, imple- 
menfafion should be well arficulafed, even af fhe poinf when policy is being 
formulafed. Allowance should, however, be made for disforfions fhaf occur 
in fhe process of implemenfafion owing fo confrary affifudes and acfions of 
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stakeholders affected by a policy. This is what has been referred fo as "un¬ 
planned language planning" (Kachru, 1991: 8; Kaplan and Baldauf, 1997: 297-9). 

Second, an effective language policy has fo be inclusive, in fhe sense fhaf if 
cafers nof jusf for a minorify, buf also for fhe generalify of fhe populafion. In 
relation fo English hegemony, whaf fhis means is fhaf a mulfilingual policy is 
fo be preferred fo a monolingual one. Even if nof all children of school-going 
age can make fhe fransifion fo secondary level, a meaningful bilingual educa- 
fion policy will ensure fhaf fhose who complefe primary educafion are af leasf 
able fo absorb and fransmif informafion eifher in fheir mofher fongue or in a 
combinafion of fheir mofher fongue and English. 

Third, language policy musf be equifable, in fhaf if should minimize fhe 
incidence of exclusion, whefher in ferms of fhose who have access or who are 
denied access on grounds of language alone (Bamgbose, 2000: 8-16). In fhis 
cormecfion, fhe fendency fo marginalize minorify languages needs fo be firmly 
resisfed, perhaps in ferms of positive acfion. The example of India is insfruc- 
five in fhis regard. Article 347 of fhe 1996 revised Consfifufion empowers fhe 
Presidenf fo direcf fhaf any language spoken in a sfafe be recognized, pro¬ 
vided fhere is a demand by a subsfanfial proporfion of fhe populafion of fhe 
sfafe (Choudhry, 2001: 392). Similarly, if a minorify group consfifufes af leasf 
60 percenf of fhe fofal populafion of a disfricf, fhe language of fhaf minorify 
group may be recognized as an official language, in addition fo fhe official 
language of fhe sfafe (Dua, 1996: 14). 

Eourfh, language policy is nof an end in ifself. The rafionale for if musf be 
whaf if can confribufe fo fhe overall culfural, human, and socio-economic 
developmenf of a counfry (Afolayan, 1984: 1; Bamgbose, 2000: 116; Reagan, 
1995: 320; Webb, 1996: 186). In fhis cormecfion, if is nof enough fo place 
emphasis on globalization, informafion and communication fechnology, and 
fhe need for a language of wider communication fo fhe defrimenf of fhe 
firsf language fhrough which mosf of fhe populafion can parficipafe and make 
any meaningful confribufion fo nafional developmenf. 


7 Conclusion 

The dominance of English is an inescapable facf fhaf language policy and 
plarming musf come fo ferms wifh. In so doing, fhis dominance musf be so 
managed as fo produce maximally favorable oufcomes. In Oufer-Circle coun¬ 
fries, in particular, a proper definifion of language roles should minimize 
fhe incidence of exclusion. Researchers in world Englishes carmof furn a blind 
eye fo fhe problems of educafional failure or unfavorable language policy 
oufcomes. The research acfivify musf confribufe fo language policy discourse 
insofar as if relafes fo fhe role of English. Such a confribufion musf be in¬ 
formed by an undersfanding fhaf, alfhough fhe English language is one major, 
global and powerful resource in fhe world today, ifs role can only be comple- 
menfary fo fhaf of ofher languages in a mulfilingual and mulficulfural confexf. 
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See also Chapters 20, Written Language, Standard Language, Global Lan¬ 
guage; 30, Cultural Studies and Discursive Constructions of World 
Englishes; 41, World Englishes and Corpora Studies. 
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1 Introduction 

This chapter will briefly survey teaching world Englishes from two perspect¬ 
ives: (1) stand-alone courses in world Englishes at the tertiary level; and (2) 
English language courses which incorporate a Kachruvian philosophy of lan¬ 
guage (see, e.g., B. Kachru, 1988 and i995),^ fhaf is, a philosophy or perspec- 
five which (a) views English as belonging fo fhose who use if, (b) espouses a 
polymodel (see discussion below) versus a monomodel in fhe classroom, and 
(c) recognizes fhaf local confexfs shape linguistic evolution. I will nof deal 
wifh how a world Englishes componenf can be included in feacher framing 
courses, or wifh considerafions of specific mefhods, approaches, and maferials 
in fhe classroom; for fhaf discussion see Chapfer 37 in fhis volume. 


2 Courses in World Englishes 

In 1985, Braj B. Kachru and Larry E. Smifh launched fhe journal World Englishes: 
Journal of English as an International and Intranational Language, "devofed fo fhe 
sfudy of fhe forms and funcfions of variefies of English, bofh nafive and non- 
nafive, in diverse culfural and sociolinguisfic confexfs."^ Kachru's research 
and leaching has focused on non-nafive variefies of English, particularly 
Indian English since fhe 1960s (see, e.g., Kachru, 1983) and bofh Kachru and 
Smifh had been drawing affenfion fo fhe unprecedenfed use of English as a 
world language since fhe 1970s (Kachru, 1992a and Smifh, 1981). The field is 
now represenfed nof only by World Englishes (Blackwell), buf also by fhree 
ofher journals - English Today (Cambridge Universify Press), English World- 
Wide (John Benjamins), and Asian Englishes (Shirayuri College, Tokyo, Japan). 
Articles on world Englishes also now appear in ofher linguisfics journals, e.g. 
Applied Linguistics, Language in Society, fhe RELC (Regional English Language 
Centre) Journal (Singapore), and TESOL Quarterly. Kachru's ideas have also 
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influenced mainstream second-language acquisition (SLA) theory. A recent 
textbook on SLA, Learning New Languages (Scovel, 2001), includes a lengthy 
discussion of Kachru's "Three Circles of English" (Kachru, 1992b) and how 
fhey musf be considered in an informed discussion of SLA. 

In a 1988 arficle (reprinfed 1995), Kachru suggesfed fhaf a course in world 
Englishes should incorporafe fhe following componenfs: (1) bilinguals' 
creafivify, (2) confacf and convergence, (3) cross-culfural discourse, (4) fexfual 
compefence and inferprefafion, (5) language acquisition, (6) language affi- 
fudes, (7) language in sociefy, and (8) lexicography. Eor each of fhese areas, 
Kachru (1995: 246) urges a "paradigm shift," i.e., fhaf each componenf should 
be sfudied from fhe perspecfive of "ofher" speakers of English, nof jusf fhaf 
of fhe so-called "native speakers" of English. As Bolfon (2004: 367-8) has 
wriffen: 

The Kachruvian approach has been characterized by an underlying philosophy 
that has argued for the importance of inclusivity and pluricentricity in approaches 
to the linguistics of English worldwide, and involves not merely the discussion 
of national and regional varieties, but many other related topics as well, includ¬ 
ing contact linguistics, creative writing, critical linguistics, discourse analysis, 
corpus linguistics, lexicography, pedagogy, pidgin and creole studies, and the 
sociology of language. 

Kachru (1988, 1997) offers an exfensive lisf of resources for feaching such a 
course in world Englishes. (See also Brown, 1993 and Brown and Peferson, 
1997 for discussions of paradigm shift in world Englishes.) However, fhe field 
of world Englishes has developed so quickly fhaf foday a wide array of refer¬ 
ence works and self-confained insfrucfional maferials are available for such a 
course, which is appropriafe for eifher feacher fraining or general Applied 
Linguistics curricula (see Brown, 1993). Eollowing is a selecf lisf of sample 
maferials which would be suifable for a course in world Englishes. 

Sfand-alone world Englishes course books include Bruff-Griffler (2002), 
Gramley (2001), Jenkins (2003), B. Kachru (1986, 2005), Y. Kachru and Nelson 
(2006), Melchers and Shaw (2003), and Plaff, Weber, and Ho (1984). Texfs 
which concenfrafe on one particular variefy of world Englishes are Bamgbose 
ef al. (1997), Wesf Africa; Baumgardner (1993), Pakisfan; Baumgardner (1996), 
Soufh Asia; Baufisfa (1997) and Baufisfa and Bolfon (2004), fhe Philippines; 
Bolfon (2002), Hong Kong; Bolfon (2003), Hong Kong and Ghina; Grewe (1977), 
Singapore; Poley (1988), Singapore; Gill (2002), Malaysia; B. Kachru (1983), 
India; Harfmann (1996), Europe; Llamzon (1969), fhe Philippines; Mazrui (2004), 
Africa; Sey (1973), Ghana; Sfanlaw (2004), Japan; and Tongue (1974), Singa¬ 
pore and Malaysia. More general fexfs on English as an infemafional language 
are Brumfif (1982), Grysfal (1997), Eishman, Gonrad and Rubal-Lopez (1996), 
Elaifz (1988), Graddol and Meinhof (1999), B. Kachru (1986), McArfhur (1998), 
McKay (2002), Permingfon (1996), Trudgill and Harmah (2002), and Weiner 
and Smifh (1983). World Englishes readings fexfs include Bailey and Gorlach 
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(1982), B. Kachru (1992a), Pride (1982), and Smith (1981, 1983 and 1987). For 
specific articles on the teaching of world Englishes see Baumgardner (1987), 
Baumgardner and Brown (2003), Brown (1993,1995 and 1997), Friedrich (2002), 
Gorlach (1999), B. Kachru (1988,1994,1997 and 2003), and Kachru and Nelson 
(1996 and 2001). Internet websites, many pedagogical in nature, are devoted to 
world Englishes; for example, a Google search (May 2004) for "English as an 
Asian Language" yielded 112 hits. 

Gourses in World Englishes are offered in the United States at, among 
others. Eastern Washington University (Spokane), Indiana State University 
(Terre Haute), Portland State University (Oregon), Purdue University (West 
Lafayette, Indiana), St John's University (NY Gity), Syracuse University (NY), 
the University of Hawai'i at Honolulu, and the University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Ghampaign; and outside the United States at Bayero University (Kano, 
Nigeria), Ghukyo University (Nagoya, Japan), Hong Kong University, King's 
Gollege London (UK), Kingston University (UK), University of Essex (UK), 
University of Gavle (Sweden), University of Kent (UK), University of Koblenz 
and Landau (Germany), University of Leeds (UK), University of Luton (UK), 
University of Magdeburg (Germany), University of Manchester (UK), Uni¬ 
versity of Nottingham (UK), University of Stellenbosch (South Africa), Uni¬ 
versity of Stockholm (Sweden), University of Tamagawa (Tokyo), and Waseda 
University (Tokyo). A web-based course entitled "Sojourn to world Englishes" 
is offered by the Open Gyber University of Korea (Baik and Shim, 2002), and 
from Fall 2005, King's Gollege London will devote an entire MA program 
to world Englishes (Jermifer Jenkins, 2004, personal communication). Ghukyo 
University (Nagoya, Japan) has recently established a Division of World 
Englishes as an academic unit (B. Kachru, 2003). According to Brown (1993: 
66), "Recent TESOL workshops have [also] included courses in World Englishes 
..." and as an indication of their wide range of influence, Matsuda (2002) 
suggests using the teaching of world Englishes to promote "international under¬ 
standing" (see further discussion below). 


3 World Englishes in Courses 

In this section I will discuss English language courses which are based upon a 
Kachruvian philosophy of teaching. While all English language courses which 
represent the social reality of the context in which they are taught fall under 
the rubric, I will not cover mainstream Standard English language courses or 
materials, a plethora of information about which is available in the literature 
(see, e.g., recent British, Ganadian, US, or Australian Gambridge University 
Press, Longman, or Oxford University Press ESL catalogs). I will concentrate 
first on culture in the classroom; I will then discuss standardization and lan¬ 
guage form in world Englishes classrooms; finally, I will discuss the role of the 
mother tongue and the non-native teacher in teaching. 
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3.1 Culture in the classroom 

It wasn't until I read Paulo Freire's work [1997] that I understood that the 

struggle I had in school. . . was a result of learning the word as separate from 

the world. (Cadiero-Kaplan, 2004: xvii) 

Cadiero-Kaplan's sentiments toward learning to read and write in her US 
English mother tongue but in Standard English are representative of English 
language-learning classrooms, both native as well as non-native, throughout 
the world - learners simply do not see themselves in the texts they are using. 
What they often see is an alien world of Ausfralian, British, Canadian, or US 
characfers in unfamiliar settings. Texfbook wrifing, needless fo say, is a com¬ 
mercial as well as a political enferprise; nonefheless, John Gray and fhe over¬ 
seas feachers of English he inferviewed in his 2002 sfudy of ESL fexfbooks 
"clearly fell fhe need for whaf mighf be called a glocal coursebook - somefhing 
fhaf would give fhem 'a better fif' and simulfaneously conned fhe world of 
fheir sfudenfs wifh fhe world of English" (Gray, 2002: 116). 

The underlying issue here is, of course, fhe posifion in which fhe English 
language finds ifself today as an international language. As Smifh (1976/1983: 
1) nofed fhree decades ago, "English belongs fo any counfry which uses if and 
may have as wide or as limifed a use (eifher as an international or auxiliary 
language) as is fell desirable." The role of English is fhaf of fhe world's lingua 
franca in a myriad of diverse seffings (cf. Widdowson, 1994). More offen fhan 
nof, fhese diverse seffings do nof involve a native speaker of English. As 
B. Kachru (1996: 144) has poinfed ouf: "The elevated sfafus of English across 
culfures came af a price. Ifs mulficulfural identifies resulfed in deep socio- 
linguisfic shiffs." If is precisely fhese "deep shiffs" fhaf make if necessary for 
feachers of English oufside English-speaking counfries fo infuse local culfure 
info fheir English language classrooms. English is being learned nowadays 
in mosf parfs of fhe world for pragmafic or insfrumenfal reasons rafher fhan 
for infegrafive ones. Erom counfries in fhe Expanding Gircle such as Morocco 
fo fhose in bofh fhe Oufer Gircle such as Sri Lanka and fhe Inner Gircle such as 
Ausfralia, maferials designers, feachers, and learners are appropriating fhe 
English language for fheir own uses. 

In Morocco, maferials writers opted for a predominanfly Moroccan culfural 
confenf of a secondary English course because "many Moroccan feachers 
of English are uncomforfable in fhe role of presenters of alien culfures wifh 
which fhey may nof idenfify and which fhey perhaps have nof fhem- 
selves experienced" (Adaskou, Britten, and Eahsi, 1990: 8). As Gurmingsworfh 
(1984: 19) has poinfed ouf: "Guttural gaps pose problems fo learners of 
English, parficularly where fhe social, political, or religious differences are 
greaf." This is fhe case for bofh feachers and learners in predominanfly 
Muslim Morocco: a fexfbook confaining lessons centered around "dating" 
would be socially and religiously inappropriafe. In fhe norfhem Sri Lankan 
cify of Jaffna, reporfs Ganagarajah (1999: 87), "fhe sifuafions represenfed 
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[in foreign textbooks] - such as commuting by plane, cooking with a micro- 
wave, or shopping in department stores - assume an urbanized. Western 
culture that is still largely alien to rural students, and likely to clash with 
their traditional values." In Australia, the predominant position of Standard 
Australian English is being challenged by the indigenized, Outer-Circle 
English of the country's Malaysian population: "The imperial centre brought 
English to the distant colonies of the periphery. Now these postcolonial 
nations not only bring new Englishes to the monolingual Anglophones, but 
are contesting their power to authorise English and its teaching" (Singh, Kell, 
and Pandian, 2002: 26). 

Rhetorical conventions constitute another area where culture in the class¬ 
room is of paramount importance. Canagarajah writes about a dialog used for 
a role play in a Jaffna classroom in Sri Lanka. In the dialog, a loquacious 
woman misses her train because she is involved in a conversation with 
the station agent. "The message indirectly and unintentionally conveyed to 
students by this passage is that they should value a strictly focused, goal- 
oriented, utilitarian conversational style, whereas Tamil discourse values the 
digression and indirection typical of predominantly oral, rural communities" 
(Canagarajah, 1999: 87). Youmans (2001) reports differences in English usage 
of polite epistemic modals {can and could) in the Mexican-American com¬ 
munity of East Los Angeles and Anglo visitors to the community, while 
Y. Kachru discusses the differences in discoursal strategies among multi¬ 
lingual speakers of Indian English: "It is clear that the discourse strategies 
developed along with the acquisition of Indie languages are discernible in 
Indian English discourse as well" (1987: 97). In a similar vein, Curmingsworth 
(1984: 19) recounts the following incident: "I recall from my own experience a 
case where a Chinese speaker of English was looking after an American 
professor on a lecture tour of China. After the American's first lecture the 
Chinese, using a standard formula of politeness in China, told the lecturer 
that he looked tired and asked him to take a rest. The American interpreted 
this as a criticism of his performance and was somewhat displeased." 
Sensitivity to conventions of polite interaction needs more attention in 
pedagogical materials and practices. 

World Englishes in the Expanding and Outer Circles, as well as in varieties 
other than mainstream Standard English in the Irmer Circle, reflect the cultural 
imprints of those communities that use them. While the classroom is the ideal 
forum in which to address such irmovations, it often turns out to be the site 
for cultural suppression. As Alptekin and Alptekin (1984: 15) have so incis¬ 
ively pointed out: "Indeed, being at the receiving end of a virtually one-way 
flow of information from Anglo-American centers, the host country runs the 
risk of having its own culture totally submerged ..." Through the recognition 
of world Englishes within a Kachruvian perspective, no such cultural sub¬ 
mersion will occur. 

Representative texts in the area of culture in the world Englishes classroom 
are Block and Cameron (2002), Canagarajah (1999), Candlin and Mercer (2001), 
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Coleman (1996), Garda and Otheguy (1989), Hinkel (1999), Kramsch (1993), 
Smith (1987), and Widdowson (2003). For a discussion of the three types of 
cultural content in language-teaching materials - target, source, and inter¬ 
national - see McKay (2002). Of particular interest also for materials design 
case studies are two volumes in the British Council ELT Documents series, 
ELT Documents Special, Projects in Materials Design (British Council, 1980) and 
ELT Documents 116, Language Teaching Projects for the Third World (Brumfit, 
1983). Eor a discussion of "critical cultural consciousness" in language learn¬ 
ing materials, see Kumaravadivelu (2003). Articles of interest on culture 
in the classroom include Atkinson (1999), Bowers (1992), Brown (1990), 
Canagarajah (2001), Cortazzi and Jin (1999), Gray (2002), Y. Kachru (1987 and 
1999), Kramsch (1996), Lin (2001), Norton (1997), Prodromou (1988 and 1992), 
and Strevens (1987). 

3.2 Standardization and form in the classroom 

English English standardization, still an ongoing process, developed over a 
period of some five hundred years (see, e.g., Bex and Watts, 1999; Trahern, 
1989; and Wright, 2000). Other British English varieties, never as prestigious 
as standard English English, developed, often with concomitant bloodshed 
(Bailey, 1985), within bilingual contexts of the indigenous Celtic languages of 
Britain. The first major overseas transplanted variety of Inner-Circle English, 
American English, struggled initially but finally established its own standard 
apart from the British model (Einegan, 1980; B. Kachru, 1981). Other overseas 
colonial transplanted varieties of English, those which developed in Outer- 
Circle countries such as India, Pakistan, Singapore, and Nigeria, also 
developed, like Irish, Scottish, and Welsh Standard English, within bilingual, 
or more often multilingual, contexts of use. Plence, the Englishes that resulted 
were influenced by a substrate language or languages whose influence 
manifests itself more at the "indigenously functional" level rather than at the 
intemationaP Standard level (Fakir, 1991: 116). The quandary that speakers 
of Outer-Circle varieties of English face in terms of a standard is the same one 
previously faced by speakers of overseas Irmer-Circle varieties of English - to 
accept an exonormative form of the language (usually British) as standard or 
to recognize an endonormative variety. As Pakir (1991: 109-10) has asserted: 
"Norm-setter, norm-maker and norm-breaker may all be found in one and 
the same Singaporean who has been schooled in English from an early age 
but who speaks several other languages and interacts with speakers of these 
other languages ..." The same dilemma is faced by speakers of Expanding- 
Circle varieties of English who now consider English an international lingua 
franca (see, e.g., Jenkins, 2000; Modiano, 1999; and Seidlhofer, 1999 and 2001 
on emerging Euro-English standards). Eor further reading on language stand¬ 
ards see Chapters 26 and 27 in this volume. Eor readings on standardization 
in the Outer Circle see Bautista and Bolton (2004), Gill and Pakir (1999), 
Tickoo (1991). 
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The crucible for the question of standards in the Inner, Outer, and Expand¬ 
ing Circles is the classroom - which form of the language should be taught to 
English language learners? Interestingly, the form that is taught (at least orally) 
by default is often a localized or dialectally influenced variety, since teachers 
are sometimes unaware that what they use (and are inadvertently modeling) 
is not international Standard English. Standards can also change from exo- 
normative to endonormative, i.e., a local variety of English can become more 
accepted in formal written contexts, e.g. newspapers, as is happening today in 
Pakistan (Baumgardner, 1995). 

Two decades ago, B. Kachru (1983) called for a polymodel versus a 
monomodel approach to teaching English in world Englishes classrooms: 

In discussing English as an international and intranational language it is difficult 
to raise the question of choice of model. The local, national, and international 
uses of English ... raise questions about the validity of didactic models, those 
which emphasize a monomodel approach to the teaching of English. One has to be 
realistic about such questions and aim at a dynamic approach, based on a polymodel 
concept. The choice of a model cannot be separated from the functions of the 
language, (pp. 238-9) 

The use of world Englishes in the classroom is representative of Kachru's idea 
of the polymodel. In Irmer-Circle classrooms, this would entail making stu¬ 
dents aware of and tolerant of different varieties of world Englishes, including 
national varieties. Accent and dialect intolerance in the United States has been 
well documented by Lippi-Green (1997). Jordan (1997), Ortiz (1997), Purcell- 
Gates (1995), Stavans (2005), and Tan (2005) have written about the linguistic 
discrimination faced by African Americans, Native Americans, European 
Americans, Hispanic Americans, and Asian Americans, respectively, in the 
USA. Kubota (2001) proposes teaching an awareness of world Englishes 
to native speakers of English in US high schools, and Wolfram, Adger, and 
Ghristian (1999) show how local dialects should also be part of English and 
language arts classes at the elementary and secondary levels. 

The 1996-7 Ebonics controversy in Oakland, California represents another 
attempt to bring world Englishes into the classroom. In essence, the Oakland 
School Board wanted Oakland teachers to use African American Vernacular 
English (or Ebonics - see Williams, 1975) to teach Standard US English to 
African American children. The Board sought funds to educate white and 
middle-class black teachers about the structure of the dialect so they could use 
it contrastively with Standard English in the classroom, rather than dismissing 
Ebonics as corrupted English. Simpkins, Holt, and Simpkins (1977), in their 
Bridge series, espoused a more radical approach than the Oakland contrastive 
approach; they believed in a bidialectal education approach in which speakers 
of Ebonics should begin reading in Ebonics and gradually move to Standard 
English, an idea seen by some in the African American community "as a plot 
to prevent the schools from teaching the linguistic aspects of the culture of 
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power, thus dooming black children to a permanent outsider caste" (Delpit, 
1995: 29). For further reading on African American Vernacular English and fhe 
Ebonics confroversy, see Baugh (1983, 1999, and 2000), Burling (1973), Delpif 
and Dowdy (2002), Perry and Delpif (1998), Rickford and Rickford (2000), 
Smifherman (2000), and Chapfer 19 in fhis volume. 

Baumgardner (1987), Eriedrich (2002), and Mafsuda (2002) exemplify af- 
fempfs fo bring world Englishes info Oufer- and Expanding-Circle classrooms. 
Eollowing Kachru's polymodel concepf, Baumgardner used confrasfive ana¬ 
lysis fo feach English complemenfafion fo Pakisfani universify sfudenfs. In 
Pakisfani English, an indigenized variefy, complemenfafion differs from fhaf 
in Irmer-Circle English (af leasf in informal, spoken form) in a number of ways, 
for example: He went to China for learning Chinese vs. He went to China to learn 
Chinese. Baumgardner (1987) used fhese differences fo raise fhe awareness of 
his sfudenfs (and Pakisfani English feachers) fo differences befween fheir own 
local or nafional variefy of English and infernafional English. Bofh Eriedrich 
(2002) and Mafsuda (2002) found fhaf for learners in fhe Expanding-Circle 
counfries of Argenfina, Brazil, and Japan, "English" mean! primarily British 
English (Argenfina) or American English (Brazil and Japan). Eriedrich (2002: 
442) wrifes: "In all of fhe quesfions where naming a variefy was called for, 
only British and American English were mentioned fo fhe defrimenf of ofher 
nafive variefies and all of fhe non-nafive ones." Mafsuda (2002: 437), in a 
similar vein, found fhaf "Quanfifafive and qualifafive analysis of fhe language 
variefies, users, and uses of English revealed fhaf fhe currenf represenfafion of 
English in fhese [Japanese] fexfbooks focuses almosf exclusively on fhe Inner 
Circle." Eriedrich (2002: 444) concludes fhaf "By bringing awareness fo fhe 
differenf variefies of English fhaf fhe sfudenfs will encounfer and by feaching 
fhem fo view fhese variefies as legifimafe expressions of a language in con- 
sfanf change and spread, a world Englishes approach can greafly facilifafe 
learning." Mafsuda (2002: 438) avers fhaf an undersfanding of world English 
may help fo promofe infernafional undersfanding: "An incomplefe presenfa- 
fion of fhe English language may... lead fo confusion or resisfance when 
sfudenfs are confronfed wifh differenf f 5 q)es of English users or uses. Sfudenfs 
may be shocked by variefies of English fhaf deviafe from Irmer Circle English, 
view fhem as deficienf (rafher fhan differenf), or grow disrespecfful fo such 
variefies and users, which seems counfer-producfive fo facilifafing infer¬ 
nafional undersfanding." Whefher in fhe Inner-, Oufer-, or Expanding-Circle 
classrooms, sfudenfs' sensifivify foward fhe unprecedenfed spread and 
diversification of fhe English language should be one of all feachers' goals. 

Eor furfher reading on world Englishes in fhe classroom in fhe Irmer 
Circle, see Anzaldua (1997), Brandes and Brewer (1977), Eerguson and 
Heafh (1981), Goldsfein (1987), Kaldor (1991), Kalmar (2001), Mundari (1997), 
Nero (1997), and Trueba (1989). Eor fhe Oufer Circle, see Gill (1993), Halverson 
(1966), Kujore (1997), Omodiaogbe (1992), and Pena (1997), and for fhe 
Expanding Gircle, Erling (2002), Gorlach (1999), Hu (2004), Jenkins, Modiano, 
and Seidlhofer (2001), and Yajun (2003). 
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3.3 L2 in the classroom and non-native educators 

Numerous Western language-teaching methods, in an attempt for SLA to 
mirror first-language acquisition, forbade fhe use of fhe mofher fongue in fhe 
classroom. The Direct Method, Audiolingualism, and some forms of Communica¬ 
tive Language Teaching were among fhose mefhods fhaf agreed fhaf English 
was besf faughf fhrough English. True as fhis may be, "if does nof necessarily 
follow fhaf English should fherefore always be fhe only language used in 
every classroom" (Afkinson, 1987: 242). There can be no doubf fhaf second- 
language acquisifion is similar fo firsf-language acquisifion; second-language 
acquisifion, however, is also differenf in a number of ways (Scovel, 2001). One 
of fhese is fhe knowledge fhaf a second-language learner brings fo fhe learning 
fask. Parf of fhaf knowledge is fhe mofher fongue, fhe pedagogical proscrip- 
fion of which Phillipson (1992a) ferms fhe monolingual fallacy. 

A number of mefhods favor fhe use of fhe mofher fongue as a useful fool 
in fhe English language learning classroom, namely fhe venerable Grammar- 
Translation Method as well as newer "designer" mefhods like Suggestopedia 
and Community Language Learning. Ancienf Romans learned Greek using a 
bilingual mefhod "which began informally in fhe relaxed afmosphere of 
fheir homes" (Bowen, Madsen, and Hilferfy, 1985: 6). 

In confexfs where world Englishes are acquired as a second language in 
schools, in facf, a bilingual approach is fhe mefhod of preference since, as 
Sridhar and Sridhar (1992: 103) poinf ouf, in such confexfs "fhe goal of SLA is 
bilingualism." Douglas Walafara's Reconstruction: An English Technique for an 
Asian Context (1974) begins wifh fhe mofher-fongue (Singhala/Tamil) equiva- 
lenf of a fexf fo be learned in English, and Michael Wesf used comprehension 
quesfions in fhe vernacular (Bengali) fo fesf vocabulary (Howaff, 1984: 247). 

Ironically, a very unorfhodox program for language insfrucfion was formu- 
lafed by Halmufh Schaefer (1963) during fhe heyday of Audiolingualism, a 
mefhod known for ifs use of only fhe fargef language in fhe classroom. 
Schaefer's program, called "language redundancy," suggesfed fhe use of 
fargef language words in source language fexfs in places where fhe source 
language was unequivocally redundanf, i.e., fhere was no doubf as fo fhe 
word which fif info fhe place where fhe fargef language elemenf was inserfed. 
Eor example, fhe senfence A line may be either curvilinear or straight could be 
rewritten for English-speaking learners of German as A line may be either 
curvilinear oder straight, where fhe fargef language German word oder can be 
inserfed, since fhe English word "or" is redundanf. Over fime, more and more 
of fhe fargef language is infroduced in fhis way. 

Burling (1982) proposed a similar mefhod, which he called "mixed-language," 
for fhe feaching of reading and lisfening comprehension; in fhis mefhod, 
fargef-language words are gradually infroduced info a source-language fexf 
until learners can read fhe fexf enfirely in fhe fargef language. Morgan and 
Rinvolucri (1986: 36-7) suggesf so-called "fwo-language fexfs" (inspired, fhey 
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note, by works like Anthony Burgess's A Clockwork Orange) as a technique in 
teaching reading. Empirical tests by both Schaefer (1963) and Burling (1982) 
show that students do indeed make considerable progress in at least the 
so-called "passive" skills - aural comprehension and reading - by using such 
methods. (Schaefer even nofed improvemenf in pronunciation.) There have 
been numerous calls of lafe from fhe Irmer-Circle English Language Teaching 
esfablishmenf for more use of fhe mofher tongue in fhe classroom (see, e.g., 
Afkinson, 1987; Auerbach, 1993; Harbord, 1992; Skufnabb-Kangas, 1981, in 
facf, considers fhe use of fhe mofher fongue in fhe classroom one dimension 
of linguistic human righfs). 

An issue relafed fo fhe monolingual fallacy is Phillipson's (1992a: 126) nofion 
of fhe native speaker fallacy, fhe idea fhaf "native speakers of English are aufo- 
mafically fhe besf feachers of English. By implicafion, if follows fhaf periphery 
feachers are second-besf, if nof expendable for feaching English." if, however, 
fhe goal of English feaching is for sfudenfs fo become bilingual, fhen if follows 
fhaf fhe English feacher in Oufer- and Expanding-Circle classrooms must have 
a knowledge of bofh source and fargef languages. As Richard-Amafo (2003: 9) 
wrifes: "Because of fheir experience learning anofher language, fhey are gener¬ 
ally more aware of helpful sfrafegies, piffalls fo avoid, language learning diffi¬ 
culties, and fhe personal and social needs of fheir sfudenfs." In shorf, fhey are 
more effecfive feachers fo fhe largesf group of English language learners in 
fhe world - fhose in fhe Oufer and Expanding Circles. Einally, fhis calls info 
quesfion fhe time-honored concepf of fhe "native speaker" in linguisfics and 
SLA fheory. If native-speaker English is nof fhe goal in fhe majorify of English 
language learning confexfs fhroughouf fhe world, if is fime fo re-define fhe 
concepf of fhe native speaker. If is fime fo realize fhaf fhe goal of second- 
language acquisition in world Englishes classrooms can be fhe speech of a 
proficienf user of English in fhe Oufer or Expanding Circle jusf as well as one 
in fhe Irmer Circle (see, e.g., Y. Kachru, 1994; Sridhar, 1994). 

Eor furfher reading on fhe non-nafive feacher in fhe classroom, see 
Chrisfophersen (1988), Cook (1999), Kramsch (1997), Liu (1999), Medgyes (1992, 
1994, and 2001), Phillipson (1992b), Rampfon (1990), and Wong (1982). Eor a 
revealing discussion of fhe non-nafive speaker in fhe US English classroom, 
see Braine (1999), and for fhe debate concerning fhe concepf of fhe "nafive 
speaker," see Davies (1991, 2003, and 2004), Paikeday (1985), and Singh (1998). 


4 Conclusion 

This chapter presenfs an overview of fhe feaching of world Englishes from 
fwo perspecfives: courses on fhe varieties af fhe ferfiary level and incorpora¬ 
tion of maferials from English language courses af various levels in all fhe 
Three Circles of English. The resources listed in fhe references and furfher 
reading poinf fo fhe many aspecfs of fhe complex issues involved in fhis 
enferprise. 
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See also Chapters 24, World Englishes and Issues of Intelligibility; 37, 
Models, Methods and Curriculum for ELT Preparation; 39, World 
Englishes and Test Construction; 40, World Englishes and Commun¬ 
icative Competence. 

NOTES 


1 I would like to thank Kimberley 
Brown, Braj B. Kachru, Yamuna 
Kachru, Jennifer Jenkins, Kingsley 
Bolfon, Barbara Seidlhofer, Larry 
Smith, and David Belmarez Schultz 
for information, advice, and 
encouragement in the writing of 
this paper; any errors, of course, 
are my own. 

2 World Englishes began with volume 4, 
number 2 (Summer 1985) of the 
journal World Language English, edited 
by William R. Lee. 

3 International English, according to 
Gorlach (1999: 13n), is "applicable 
to syntax and lexis, where it refers 
to features shared among varieties 
worldwide, including a few sefs of 
predictable alternates . .." 
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37 Models, Methods, 
and Curriculum for 
ELT Preparation 

KIMBERLEY BROWN 


1 Introduction 

There is a tradition of centuries in which language educators have been 
seeking for fhe one correcf way fo feach people languages. Kelly (1976) 
fraced fhese various mefhodologies and looked af whefher specific languages 
have been or need fo be faughf in parficular ways. Ofher aufhors who have 
examined fhe hisfory of English language leaching in various confexfs 
include Howaff (1984), Prabhu (1987), Larson-Freeman (2000), Celce-Murcia 
(2001), and Knighf (2001). 

This chapfer explores from a hisforical perspective how information regard¬ 
ing English language leaching has been concepfualized, examines crificisms 
leveled af such concepfs, and suggesfs whaf currenf ways of concepfualizing 
English language leaching oughf fo include if fhe sociolinguisfic realities of fhe 
spread and functions of English are used as fhe bases for language plarming. 


2 Models and Methods 

A number of forms are commonly used in discussing models and mefhods of 
language leaching. They all imply fhaf if is possible fo discover and use "fhe 
one besf mefhod." 

Anfhony (1963) freafed fhe relationships among Approaches, Mefhods, and 
Techniques. (See also Richards, 1987 and Richards and Rogers, 1986.) Anfhony 
suggesfed fhaf, af fhe broadesf level, languages are guided in fheir Approaches 
by fheir assumptions dealing wifh leaching and learning. Following from fhose 
are Mefhods which are consisfenf wifh fhe Approaches, plans for linking fheory 
wifh practice, and ulfimafely Techniques for implemenfafion. According fo 
Richards and Rogers (1986: 15), following Anfhony: "[M]efhods is fhe level af 
which fheory is puf info practice and af which choices are made abouf fhe 
parficular skills fo be faughf, fhe confenf fo be faughf, and fhe order in which 
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the content will be presented." Techniques are at the most concrete level; 
they comprise the activities undertaken by teachers (or learners) to implement 
Methods. (Methods may be equated with strategies, though this term is often 
used in the literature for feaching acfivifies, and Techniques would fhen be 
comparable fo tactics.) 

Kumaravadivelu (2003: 24) suggesfs fhaf a fradifional view of Mefhod is 
fhaf "if does nof refer fo whaf feachers acfually do in fhe classroom; rafher if 
refers fo esfablished mefhods concepfualized and consfrucfed by experfs in 
fhe field." This descripfion of Mefhod is nof unlike A. Hadley's (1993: 481-2) 
description of curriculum plarming: 

curriculum planning involves such things as the setting of goals (for both 
the whole sequence of instruction and each individual course), the selection of 
materials and teaching approaches, the design of the testing program and the 
appropriate use of program-evaluation procedures. 

The term "model" is also commonly used. Woodward (1991) uses the term 
in its broadest sense, to refer fo ways pre-service feachers look toward fheir 
feachers or frainers for insfrucfion in fhe way fo do somefhing. She sfafes: 

Whatever the questions we might have, we use the giving and following of 
models in teacher training and language teaching all the time. We talk about 
providing good phonological models and of approximating texts, (p. 84) 

In traditional ELT practices, such models have t 5 q)ically looked toward the 
native speaker as the ideal speaker-hearer and have not used context as a 
variable to vary the proposed methodology. Kachru (1983) referred fo fhis as 
a "monomodel" for feaching. If arises from fhe Posifivisf fradifion, arguing 
fhaf fhere musf be a universally agreed-upon definition of fhe besf way fo 
feach. Clarke and Silbersfein (2002: 10), for example, wrife fhaf feachers and 
feacher educators offen believe "good language feaching will always display 
cerfain key characferisfics ... [leading inappropriafely fo] fhe implicifly 
mandated realify fo which all feachers are expecfed fo aspire." 

An examination of various ELT mefhodologies reveals inconsisfenf uses 
of fhe ferms reviewed above, as well as an inconsisfenf movemenf from 
Approach/Model fo Mefhod fo Curriculum Design fo Technique/Implemen- 
fafion (Kelly, 1976). One such example would be whaf some term "Ereirian 
mefhodology." Ereire, a Brazilian educator mosf known for his Pedagogy of the 
Oppressed (1972), has deeply influenced a school of professional language edu¬ 
cators besf represenfed by Elsa Auerbach and Nina Wallersfein (Auerbach, 
1992; Wallersfein, 1983; Auerbach and Wallersfein, 1987), and Timofhy Reagan 
and Terry Osborn (2001), among ofhers. None of fhese individuals refers fo 
"Ereireian mefhodology." Mosf consider fhemselves educators deeply con¬ 
nected fo critical fheory. Yef sfudenfs in TESOL Mefhods classes sfudy Ereirean 
pedagogy fhe same way fhey examine Tofal Physical Response, Communicative 
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Language Teaching, and the Natural Approach. All are grouped into some 
broad category that mixes the terms Anthony (1963) has outlined. 

For the initial purposes of this chapter, then, the terms "models of ELT 
feaching" and "approaches fo ELT feaching" will be used synonymously. The 
ferm "mefhods" will be used in concurrence per fhe above discussion wifh fhe 
undersfanding fhaf, generally, a mefhod is more prescripfive and specific fhan 
an approach or model. Einally, fhe ferm "curriculum" will be used as defined 
by Woodward (1991). 

Eollowing a brief summary of f 5 ^es of ELT models and mefhods fhaf have 
been employed historically and a discussion of fhe mosf prevalenf ELT cur¬ 
ricula, fhis chapfer fhen explores fhe criticisms leveled af fhe models, mefhods, 
and curricula. 

Mosf models fhaf English language teachers are familiar wifh have fheir 
origins in whaf are sometimes fermed "Norfhem" or "developed" coun¬ 
fries. Erom a chronological perspective, fhey have included fhe Grammar- 
Translation Mefhod, fhe Direcf Mefhod, Audiolingualism, "designer mefhods" 
such as fhe Silenf Way, Counseling Learning, Suggesfopedia, Tofal Physical 
Response (TPR), fhe Language Experience Approach (alfemafively fermed 
fhe Whole Language Approach), fhe Nafural Approach, fhe Communicafive 
Approach, fhe Ereirian Approach, and whaf numerous aufhors, among fhem 
PI. D. Brown (1980), Celce-Murcia (2001), and Kumaravadivelu (2003), ferm 
fhe "Eclecfic Approach." Rich discussions of all of fhese can be found in Celce- 
Murcia (2001), Oiler and Richard-Amafo (1983), Richards and Rodgers (1986), 
and Sfevick (1976). 

Grammar-Translation, mosf popular in fhe Norfh counfries fhrough fhe 
1950s, and fo some degree fhrough fhe following decade in spife of advances 
in Audiolingualism, involves, as ifs labels indicafes, franslafion of sentences 
or passages from one language fo anofher. Sfudenfs familiarize fhemselves 
wifh a grammar rule in fhe fargef language, sometimes confrasfing if wifh fhe 
sfrucfures fhaf correspond fo if in fheir home language. There is a sfrong 
focus on fhe wriffen language and usually very little spoken production. The 
mefhod is still used fhroughouf fhe world; in parficular, if remains a frequenfly 
adopfed mefhodology for less commonly faughf languages. 

The Direcf Mefhod was developed primarily by fhe US milifary as fhe armed 
services recognized fhe need for fluenf conversafionalisfs in various languages. 
In fhis mefhod, fhe mofher fongue is nof used af all. Perhaps fhe besf-known 
language school around fhe world fhaf ufilized fhis mefhod was fhe Berlifz 
chain. 

Audiolingualism was a direcf reacfion fo fhe two prior methods. It devel¬ 
oped from sfrongly Behaviorisf psychological perspectives on language. The 
emphasis was on accurafe spoken producfion following repefifion of models, 
offen in language laboratories. This mefhodology, quife prevalenf in fhe United 
Sfafes, emerged during fhe Cold War in response fo fhe need for accurafe, 
spoken fluency in whaf are somefimes fermed "crifical languages," i.e., fhose 
necessary for national securify. 
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Strong cognitive responses to Audiolingualism followed. A. Hadley (1993) 
discusses what are sometimes termed the Humanistic methodologies that 
emerged in response to Audiolingualism. Moskowitz is well known for her 
work in fhis area, evidenced in fhe volume Caring and Sharing in the Foreign 
Language Class (1978). Sfevick, in his Memory, Meaning, and Method (1976), 
examines in defail fhe assumpfions behind The Silenf Way, Counseling- 
Learning, and Suggesfopedia, fhree mefhodologies fhaf emerged during fhis 
period. In all fhree of fhese laffer cases, fhose who developed fhe mefhodo¬ 
logies did nof see fhemselves as linguisfs or even as professional language 
educafors. To some degree, all fhese mefhods were worked ouf by charismatic 
individuals who were convinced fhere was a link between some aspect of 
anofher discipline and fhe marmer of feaching which fhey creafed. 

The Silenf Way's Caleb Gaffegno believed fhaf sfudenfs could ulfimafely 
focus on accurafe producfion wifh little infervenfion from fhe feacher. The 
use of color-coded producfion charfs for grammar and pronunciation and of 
cuisenaire rods, often used as manipulables in language classrooms, furfher 
distinguished fhis mefhod. ft was nof ever widely used oufside Europe, Norfh 
America, Ausfralia, and New Zealand. 

Counseling-Learning was linked fo Adlerian and Rogerian psychology, and 
focused on fhe role of fhe feacher as facilifafor or franslafor. If depended on 
fhe fechnology of a fape recorder and a small, safe seffing for learners in which 
fhey defermined for fhemselves whaf fhey wished fo say. 

Suggesfopedia, fhe final "designer mefhod," was crafted by Bulgarian 
psychologisf G. Lozanov, whose inferesf in h 5 ^nofism and fhe subconscious 
led fo a sfrong emphasis on crafting a foundation for learners fo be open fo 
new maferial. This usually involved seffing fhe classroom scene wifh Baroque 
music, wifh rhyfhms sef af roughly fhaf of fhe human hearf, 60 beafs per 
minufe. If somefimes involved learners assuming new idenfifies and names in 
fheir language classrooms. Because Lozanov was forbidden fo leave Bulgaria 
for more fhan fen years, fhere were few professional presenfafions af inferna- 
fional language meetings by fhose direcfly involved in fhe mefhod. Lozanov 
has since criticized neo-Suggesfopedic versions of his original work. As wifh 
fhe Silenf Way and Gounseling Learning, fhis mefhod calls for specific props 
and acfivifies fhaf do nof lend fhemselves easily fo use in large classrooms 
wifh fixed chairs and sef curricula dicfafed by Minisfries of Education. None 
of fhese mefhods has been widely used fhroughouf much of fhe world because 
of such consfrainfs. 

Yef anofher mefhod, Tofal Physical Response, which was quife popular in 
fhe 1970s and early 1980s, was designed by James Asher (e.g., 1983). This 
mefhod depended on sfudenfs acfively moving fhrough a series of commands 
while lisfening fo buf nof inifially producing language. If is an oufgrowfh of 
fhe Direcf Mefhod (e.g., A. Hadley, 1993) and is sfill often used fo frame 
warm-up acfivifies and begirming-level language sfudy fhroughouf fhe world. 
Ifs link fo fhe Nafural Approach (Krashen and Terrell, 1983; Terrell, 1977, 
1983) is more generally recognized today fhan af ifs incepfion. 
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3 Communicative Language Teaching 

Berns states that the "term communicative language teaching identifies new 
pedagogical orientations that have grown out of fhe realizafion fhaf know¬ 
ledge of grammafical forms and sfrucfures alone does nof adequafely prepare 
learners for effecfive and appropriafe use of fhe languages fhey are learning" 
(1990: 79). Lifflewood (1981: 6) looks af four dimensions of speaker skills wifhin 
fhis approach: achievemenf of linguisfic compefence, undersfanding of fhe 
relafionship of linguisfic compefence fo a broader communicative sysfem, self- 
awareness and flexibilify fo vary usage if necessary, and an undersfanding of 
whaf is socially appropriafe, i.e. "generally accepfable forms." 

A. Hadley suggesfs fhaf Communicative Language Teaching is an approach 
and nof a mefhod. She sfafes fhaf ifs congruence wifh "proficiency-goals will 
depend on fhe choices made by fhe program designers and insfrucfors" (1993: 
105). Proficiency-based insfrucfion was parficularly popular in foreign lan¬ 
guage feaching in fhe Unifed Sfafes during fhe decade of fhe 1990s. In spife of 
problems wifh much of fhe ELT maferial labeled communicative as discussed 
below, fypical cifafions of developers of such maferial include Brumfif and 
Johnson (1979), Brumfif and Roberfs (1983), Finochiaro and Brumfif (1983), 
Widdowson (1990, 2002), and Wilkins (1976). 

Berns has suggesfed fhaf much of whaf is formed "communicative" is in 
facf a sef of surface level activities practicing communicafion wifhouf acfually 
engaging in communicafion (1990: 87). She suggesfs fhaf fhere are weaknesses 
in fhe funcfional-nofional approach as defined by Finochiaro and Brumfif, 
and by Wilkins. These weaknesses become parficularly apparenf in maferials 
and curriculum: "[Finochiario and Brumfif] do nof call attention fo fhe roles 
fhaf fhe speaker's culfural background plays in defermining fhe appropriafe- 
ness of linguisfic sfrucfures and lexical ifems selecfed fo realize a funcfion" 
(1990: 87). 

In spife of fhe observations made by Berns and ofhers (cf. H. D. Brown, 
1980) fhroughouf fhe lafe 1970s, fhe Council of Europe worked firelessly fo 
specify language sifuafions and functions fhaf could be used fo identify fhresh- 
old or proficiency levels in language. The imporfance of funcfional linguistics 
in Europe, unlike in fhe US, spurred much of fhis work. Wilkins (1976), closely 
associafed wifh fhe Council of Europe, firsf lisfed funcfions and nofions for 
ELT insfrucfors fo incorporafe in fheir syllabi. Those funcfions were based on 
cafegories of meaning ranging from semanfic-grammafical and modal fo com¬ 
municative funcfion. A funcfional syllabus would focus on communicafive 
funcfions. A nofional syllabus focuses on using semantics fo choose whaf fo 
incorporafe in fhe syllabus (cf. Berns, 1990 for a more inclusive discussion of 
fhese dimensions). 

Moving beyond David Wilkins' (1976) proposal of a nofional syllabus, van 
Ek, Alexander, Trim and ofhers (see, e.g., van Ek, 1987) suggesfed fhaf if was 
possible fo idenfify for all member-counfry languages in Europe, including 
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English, a body of situations or contexts where the target language would be 
used, it should further be possible to identify all topics, the activities a user 
could participate in, the functions necessary to complete a transaction, the 
"general" and "specific" notions (1987: 80) the learners would need to use, and 
both the forms and level of proficiency of use the learners would demonstrate. 
The power of the Council to influence the design of language materials 
and curricula in Europe and around the world for almost two decades is 
important. Set in a Positivist framework, the assumption of the creators of the 
Notional-Eunctional idea was that with care, the right set of researchers and 
educators working together, and some attention to setting, a universal set of 
parameters could be outlined for the teaching of English. 

Critics of the inflexibility of the Communicative Approach look at "hidden 
agendas" linked to it (G. Hadley, 2004; Kazmi, 2004), chief among them the 
notion that promotion of a Communicative Approach linked strongly to 
ideologies of Western countries and particular notions of modernity, which is 
not the neutral promotion of a universally appropriate method. 

In addition to concerns about the promotion of values, attitudes, and beliefs 
tied to Inner-Circle countries, these authors also look at the economics of 
textbook promotion. McKay (2002) examines problems with a universal appli¬ 
cation of this methodology, drawing attention to conflicts that arise when 
students are asked to do things in a marmer that conflicts with their ideas of 
appropriate activities, e.g., the question of religion in government in certain 
states. She also looks at lack of support for use of the mother tongue in the 
classroom and the marginalization of "local teachers, who at times are asked 
to implement a methodology that may be in conflict with their own sense of 
plausibility" (p. 119). Sociopolitical variables, the notion that local conditions 
could affect varieties of language use, and the notion of ownership of English 
played no role in this or any other of the methodologies identified so far. 
Yet these are the primary tenets of a world Englishes perspective that will be 
discussed below. 

Some dimensions of context are used in The Language Experience or Whole 
Language Approach. Most often used with young children learning their first 
language, this method has had wide appeal in Australia, New Zealand, and 
the United States for its emphasis on learners producing language important 
to them in a non-threatening environment without strong attention to gram¬ 
mar and spelling. Learners' speech is captured by an instructor in written 
form without initial correction. The Whole Language Approach has been used 
with adults, particularly with refugees who are encountering resettlement 
trauma. Two key proponents, Yvorme and David Ereeman, revised the title of 
their original Whole Language for Second Language Learners to ESL/EFL Teaching: 
Principles for Success (1998), suggesting that too many teachers, parents, and 
administrators came to associate the phrase "whole language" with problem¬ 
atic dimensions of language learning. Similarly, they suggest that the phrase 
"second language learner" does not refer to learners outside what Kachru 
terms "Inner-Circle" countries. Because of the international applicability of 
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this approach, they now use "ESL/EFL teaching." It is interesting that, even as 
late as 1998, they did not choose a phrase like "English in a Global Context." 
As do proponents of Communicative Language Teaching, they have under¬ 
scored their belief fhaf fhere are indeed universal principles for successful 
language learning. 

The Nafural Approach, based on work by Krashen and Terrell (e.g., 1983), is 
fhe mefhod mosf closely fied fo second-language acquisifion research. These 
aufhors have suggesfed fhaf an acquisifional environmenf musf be replicafed 
in fhe classroom in order fo promofe aufhenfic language use. TPR, described 
above, follows closely from fhis same framework. Bofh ESL and EEL maferials 
were designed in fhe 1980s fo reflecf fhe influence of fhe Nafural Approach. 
The EEL Maferials, filled New Wave (Longman) were designed fo provide as 
aufhenfic a confexf as possible for communication fo fake place wifhin fhe four 
walls of a classroom. Their success is subjecf fo fhe same lens Berns (1990) 
applies fo ofher settings when she asks whefher fhe underlying philosophy 
assumes "fhe" frufh or "a" frufh, affecfed sfrongly by fhe socioculfural confexf 
and fhe speakers fhemselves. 

Throughouf fhe 1980s and 1990s, dimensions of feacher and learner 
reflection were infroduced in ELT in many of fhe Norfh counfries. Teacher- 
preparation fexfs like fhose of Schon (1983, 1987) acfively promofed feacher 
awareness of frameworks of acfivifies. Underlying fhis reflecfion, however, is 
an ideology fhaf besf mefhods or practices, while modified fhrough feacher- 
sfudenf negofiafion, sfill exisf. This focus is sfill visible in fexfs like fhaf of 
Gebhard and Oprandy (1999). 

Af fhe same time, English language feachers affempfed fo design functional- 
notional syllabi, communicative syllabi, fhe Threshold-level syllabus, English for 
Specific Purposes curriculum, English for Academic Purposes curriculum, and ulfi- 
mafely fhe project-based curriculum (Nunan, 1989, 1997; Pefzold, 2002; Ulichny, 
1996; see also Chapfer 36 in fhis volume). 

A more recenf philosophical influence fhaf has affecfed fhe design of cur¬ 
ricula buf has yef fo be sfrongly reflecfed in ELT mefhods sequences is fhaf of 
Consfrucfivism (cf. Diaz-Rico, 1999; McGroarfy, 1998). This ferm has been 
used fo denofe fhe imporfance of a negofiafion regarding acfivifies between 
feacher and learner in a particular confexf (cf. Danfas-Whifney, 2002; Chen, 
2003). Wifhin a Consfrucfivisf approach, local culfure plays a critical role 
in defermining whaf will be faughf and how. Bohn (2003: 169) faulfs fhe 
Brazilian governmenf's unwillingness fo use such an approach fo provide 
adequafe English and ofher foreign language insfrucfion fo learners: 


Brazilian schools have also been unable to bring into the language classroom the 
local culture, that is, the set of social meanings, beliefs, values, behaviors, and 
practices related to the learners' cultures and lives . .. [T]heir mother tongue, 
their culture, and social identities have not been invited to participate in 
the construction of new linguistic expression in the new language. Because the 
local culture has been kept out of schools, children's and adolescents' bodies. 
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emotions, and imaginative and creative capacities have been likewise kept from 
the classroom.. . . English teachers . .. have not valued locally and nationally 
generated research and knowledge on language teaching and education. 

In her discussion of problems with notional-functional syllabi, Bems (1990), 
like Bohn (2003), looks at the absence of attention to learners' cultures. This 
flaw is actually characteristic of all the approaches cited so far. Berns (1990) 
suggests that this failure persists because the underlying philosophy of teach¬ 
ing has remained unchanged from the time of Audiolingualism: it remains 
linked to the idea that there is one appropriate way to teach, control, and assist 
students in mastering information. Tudor (2003: 3) uses the phrase "techno¬ 
logy of teaching" and argues that, despite growing reflectivity and creativity 
in the domain of ELT, effective results will only occur when the social context 
at a particular moment is considered. 

Like Van Lier (1996), part of Tudor's push is for an Ecological Approach, 
defined as an exploration of "language teaching and learning within the total¬ 
ity of the lives of the various participants involved, and not as one subpart 
of their lives which can be examined in isolation" (2003: 40). The Ecological 
Approach is clearly compatible with Constructivist approaches to language 
education which rely on the co-construction of knowledge by participants in 
the language system, i.e., both teachers and learners drawing heavily on bio¬ 
logical and social dimensions of local contexts. The importance of the insights 
of social scientists other than linguists, most particularly Maturana and Varela 
(1992), has been immeasurable in the development of this approach. Berns and 
Tudor's consistent attention to both macro-level and micro-level variables, 
much as a biologist frames his or her micro-level research results within the 
larger umbrella of the health of the total ecosystem, can be said to be part of 
the Ecological Approach to language education. Within such an approach, 
local context becomes particularly important. 


4 Methods vs. Post-Methods 

Quite separate from the Ecological and Constructivist approaches, but com¬ 
patible with them, is that of Kumaravadivelu (2003). He suggests that we are 
no longer in a Methods era, but rather a post-Method era that is characterized 
by an awareness on the part of researchers and practitioners that we carmot 
find one best method and that simply knowing what method is effective does 
not assist people in becoming effective professional language educators. This 
perspective holds much in common with that of the reflective practitioners of 
the past two decades, but is most strongly linked to how context calls for shifts 
in the activities that language educators engage in. Scholars such as Kazmi 
(2004), Mehrotra (2000), Mohammed (1997), and Permycook (1989) push for 
attention to local needs. Haded (1998: 39), e.g., looks at pan-Islamic student 
needs: "Due to the fact that the needs and perceptions of Muslim students are 
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unique, it is recommended that they be encouraged to create, in collaborative 
groups, their own problem-solving exercises." 

The approaches detailed above call for meaningful communication as 
defined in a local setting by fhe language learners and feachers co-creafing fheir 
syllabi. Awareness of bofh macro- and micro-level variables affecting feaching 
and learning are advocafed. Mosf call for reflecfion on whaf accounfs for suc¬ 
cess or failure. Whaf is missing is a dimension Qualley ferms "reflexivify," 
defined as a "dialecfical engagemenf wifh fhe ofher" (in Carfer and Gradin, 
2001: 3). This dialecfical dimension draws upon power, equal and unequal, 
among language learners and feachers. If is fhe hallmark of crifical fheorisfs' 
wrifing abouf language feaching. A growing number of publications, includ¬ 
ing Phillipson's Linguistic Imperialism (1992), Tollefson's Planning Language, 
Planning Inequality (1991), and Pennycook's The Cultural Politics of English as 
an International Language (1994) have builf analyses of power info fheir dis¬ 
cussions of Mefhods and Approaches. Such aufhors also include Canagarajah 
(1999), McKay (2002), and Kazmi (2004). 


5 World Englishes and Language Teaching 

How does a world Englishes framework fif info fhis plefhora of mefhods- and 
non-mefhods-based approaches fo language insfrucfion? Kachru (e.g., 1988: 1, 
3, 4, 8) has delimifed fhree aspecfs of a world Englishes fheorefic framework 
or perspecfive: a belief fhaf fhere is a "repertoire of models for English" as 
opposed fo one besf model; a belief fhaf "fhe localized irmovafions [in English] 
have pragmatic bases"; and a belief fhaf "fhe English language belongs fo all 
fhose who use if." 

In numerous papers, K. Brown has explored whaf such a perspecfive enfails 
in fhe ELT Mefhods sequence (1993,1995, 2002, 2005) and fhe degree fo which 
currenf ELT preparatory programs build such perspectives info fheir curricula. 
If is evidenf from her research, as well as fhaf of Vavrus (1991), Morgan and 
Schwarfe (1995), and Grosse (1991), fhaf fhis framework is rarely infroduced 
as a cenfral componenf of English language feacher framing, parficularly in 
fhe Norfh counfries. This is also evidenced in a recenf elecfronic survey of 
confenf of mefhods courses by Murphy (2005), in which "world Englishes" is 
nof even mentioned as a possible category for inclusion in ELT mefhods courses. 

McKay looks af whaf she ferms a "comprehensive fheory of feaching and 
learning English as an International language" (2002: 125) coupled wifh a 
discussion of feaching goals and approaches. Drawing upon Kachru's work, 
she argues fhaf infelligibilify is cenfral fo whaf is faughf. She also advocafes 
a focus on fhe parficular domains for which fhe language is needed, as 
well as acknowledgmenf fhaf fhe zone of confacf between speakers calls for 
cross-culfural pragmafic compefence so fhaf fhe users can acfually esfablish 
"comify," defined as "friendly relations" (p. 128). She underscores fhe need 
for respecf for local culfure and feacher flexibilify in choice of mefhods fo 
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achieve maximum productivity with maximum attention to what she terms 
"local culture[s] of learning" (p. 128). While she does not explore to what 
degree teacher trainers or scholars build information about such local cultures 
into their preparatory programs, other authors lament not only the degree 
to which local culture has been absent from English language curriculum 
design (Bohn, 2003), buf also whaf Bohn characferizes as fhe lack of "locally 
and nafionally generafed research and knowledge on language feaching and 
educafion" (p. 169). 

While McKay espouses whaf has been described above under a Consfrucfivisf 
Approach fo use of a parficular mefhod, she does nof focus exfensively on 
power differences befween fhose who have craffed fhe mefhod and fhose who 
may employ if. This is fhe domain of fhe crifical fheorisfs. On a continuum 
moving from leff of confer fo more leff of confer, Phillipson (1992) pushes for 
crifical reflection on fhe power differenfial befween core counfries and periph¬ 
ery counfries. Supportive of Kachru's calls for recognition of polymodels in 
language educafion, Phillipson suggesfs fhaf Kachru has begun fo explore 
differences in power indirecfly; Kazmi (2004) supporfs fhis characferizafion. 
Pennycook (1994: 74) looks af fhe degree fo which Phillipson wrifes abouf 
power and English as a commodify and asserfs fhaf Phillipson has nof gone 
far enough in his analysis, particularly af fhe micro level. Kazmi likewise 
crificizes Phillipson for keeping his analysis af a macro level wifhouf looking 
af "fhe exisfenfial realify of people of fhe developing counfries af fhe micro¬ 
level and show[ing] how fhaf realify is alfered by fhe learning and feaching of 
fhe English language, and who benefifs from fhaf alferafion" (p. 3). Canagarajah 
goes even furfher, crificizing Phillipson and Permycook for nof drawing 
heavily enough on scholarship from Oufer- or Expanding-Circle counfries. 

Kazmi suggesfs fhaf in Kachru's view, all varieties of English "enjoy equal 
power" (2004: 8), and fhaf he has nof been sensifive "fo fhe frue modalifies of 
power fhaf confinue fo funcfion fhrough fhe use of fhe English language" 
(2004: 8). In facf, however, Kachru suggesfs fhaf all varieties have fhe pofenfial 
fo wield fhe level of power necessary af a given fime (Kachru, 2005). 


6 Conclusion 

While if is frue fhaf Kachru has focused less on issues of power fhan fhe self- 
sfyled crifical fheorisfs, fhe world Englishes paradigm has demonsfrafed fhe 
greafesf level of adapfabilify fo such nof ions. Affenfion fo a world Englishes 
perspecfive in choice of mefhodology and curriculum design will resulf in 
an ecologically sound approach fo language educafion, one fhaf is affenfive 
fo fhe role fhaf shifts in confexf bring fo language educafion. Af fhe presenf 
fime, feacher preparatory programs, parficularly in Norfh counfries, do nof 
pay enough affenfion fo fhe role of confexf. Wifhouf a world Englishes frame¬ 
work underlying ELT mefhods courses, if is unlikely fhaf we will move 
beyond a focus on fechnical educafion or educafion for limifed proficiency. 
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See also Chapters 36, Teaching World Englishes; 39, World Englishes 
AND Test Construction; 40, World Englishes and Communicative 
Competence. 
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38 World Englishes and 
Lexicography 

FREDRIC DOLEZAL 


1 Introduction 

The compilation of a dictionary of world Englishes is a complex undertaking. 
All the ideological underpirmings, the tensions inherent in proposing the 
study of Englishes, the hierarchies of English varieties, and the very concept 
of the English language itself are revealed when we have to collect, identify, 
describe, and explain the printed and spoken linguistic evidence. Linguistic, 
literary, cultural, and even political considerations are brought to the fore¬ 
ground of our research, separately and intertwined, the moment we decide to 
record and explain the English language of a "commimity" of speakers (in some 
cases speakers and writers). The notion of legitimacy for pluralized "Englishes" 
(see, e.g., Kachru and Kahane, 1995) largely rests upon the presence or absence 
of an authoritative text called "the dictionary." Because the idea of a diction¬ 
ary is so firmly rooted, even traditional, within the history of English and its 
Englishes, there are certain expectations from users, lexicographers, and 
publishers that theorists and practitioners must observe and negotiate. 

There are basic linguistic requirements that all dictionary projects must meet: 
for instance, in order to look up a word in a language, there must be a codified 
notion of "word," "phrase," and "clause" for the language being described. 
In languages that have been spoken, not written, or for which no norms or 
standards have been laid out, there must first be a comprehensive grammat¬ 
ical analysis of the language in order to determine the shape of words in the 
language (as a reflection of S 5 mtax and morphology). More precisely, there 
must be well-motivated criteria to establish the canonical form of a word. 
In the case of underdescribed or undocumented Englishes, the prevailing 
cultural-lexicographical expectations concerning the paradigms of English 
word classes are a central, if not exclusionary, influence on the formation of 
dictionary entry words (usually the canonical forms). Nevertheless, before a 
comprehensive dictionary of a variety of English can begin, there must be 
a grammatical description of the individual variety. 
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2 "Legitimacy" and the Dictionary 

Dictionaries confer legitimacy upon a language as a comprehensive concept, 
or some part of a language, whether we call that register, dialect, lexicon, or 
vocabulary, to choose some of the more common designations. "Legitimacy" 
can be understood as a shorthand for identifying and establishing the varieties 
of Englishes that are used in various locations around the world. English 
speakers have been accustomed to relying on the dictionary as not just a 
reference, or look-up tool, but as an authority that tells us whether a certain 
locution is actually a part of the language: "Is it in the dictionary?" The ord¬ 
inary speaker relies on the presence or absence of a word or phrase in a dic¬ 
tionary as a marker of legitimacy. The situation may be somewhat different for 
would-be speakers of English, but the proliferation of learners' dictionaries 
provides an excellent, if unstated, introduction into the "culture" of English 
speakers' past and present. In the case before us of lexicography and Englishes, 
the issue of legitimacy has primary importance. 

binding a word in "the dictionary" gives the user not only information 
but also confidence; when we find the word we are looking for in a dictionary, 
we are assured that our language usage has been confirmed, even anointed. 
Given this expectation built upon tradition, it should not be surprising that 
an individual speaker of an English, that is, one who identifies his or her 
brand of English with a discernible community of speakers, would gain more 
confidence and assurance to find a comprehensive dictionary of the speaker's 
separate and legitimate maimer of speaking and writing. She or he would 
be led to believe that the English he or she speaks is not merely a collection 
of odd phrases and words scattered throughout a "standard" or "prestige" 
English dictionary, but a language with its own history and community. A 
dictionary is not a requirement for a people to recognize themselves as part of 
a distinct set of English language users, but the presence of such a dictionary 
would undoubtedly seal the argument for the existence of a separate and 
equal English. 


3 Standards and the Dictionary 

The circumstances and attitudes related above find expression in Butler (1997: 
285) on selecting South-East Asian words for the third edition of the Macquarie 
Dictionary. Fakir (1997: 175 -9), writing about possible descriptions of 
Singaporean English, elaborates upon ideas found in Butler by questioning 
the practical relevance of the notion "standards" as the concept has been 
developed in relation to codifying "traditional Englishes." 


The complexity behind corpus planning factors in Singapore arises from its 
multilingual situation which involves choice of languages and standards for them. 
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as well as the influence of contact languages on the emerging variety of English. 
Although multilingual and multiracial Singapore has a local educated variety 
of English that is internationally intelligible, this variety has not been codified. 
(Fakir, 1997: 176-7) 

Butler makes the point that an author who "is carried along by the tide of 
American English" has much more latitude "to parade a swag of words" from 
her dialecf (in fhis case a wrifer of fhe Newfoundland dialecf) fhan a wrifer 
"sfruggling in fhe small (buf lively) fribufary of Singaporean English," who, 
Bufler says, "has fo argue a case jusf fo use horn as a verb" (fhaf is, "homed 
him loud and long."). Undoubfedly, swag of words is underwriffen by a dic- 
fionary enfry. 

In these circumstances it does help to be able to say that your words are in a 
dictionary. That sort of respectability carries weight with editors and publishers 
in these particular literary difficulties, and in general has more effect on the public 
perception of the validity of a variety than many words spent in linguistic theorising. 
(Butler, 1997: 285, emphasis added) 


4 The Idea of a Dictionary 

The idea of a dicfionary has such force fhaf fhe very acf of collecting words 
and phrases and fhen printing fhem in alphabefical order wifh definifions 
begins fo esfablish anofher fradifional expecfafion; fhaf is, once a language is 
disfribufed and arranged according fo fhe normal pracfice of lexicography, 
users of fhaf language develop, or begin fo develop, fhe nofion of a standard. 
Once fhe language appears nof in narrafive or discursive formafs, buf as a lisf 
of ifems, we carmof avoid fhinking of fhe language as a sef of rules; for ord¬ 
inary speakers, fhe idea of "rules" may be expressed as "correcfness." Those 
who make dictionaries offen have infenfions fhaf may conflicf wifh fhe ex- 
pecfafions of ordinary users. Dicfionary makers generally describe fheir work 
as describing fhe language, while users generally look fo a dicfionary for 
guidance, fhus emphasizing fhe dicfionary as an aufhorifafive arbifer and pre- 
scriber of correcfness. Dictionaries, whefher regional, nafional or infemafional, 
influence how fhe users perceive or undersfand fhe sfandard. 

Zgusfa (1989: 70-9) describes four kinds of dictionaries and fhe ways fhaf 
fhey affempf fo influence fhe sfandard: 

1 dictionaries fhaf aim af creating a wriffen sfandard: standard-creating 
dictionaries', 

2 dictionaries fhaf fry fo render fhe sfandard more modem: modernizing 
dictionaries', 

3 dictionaries fhaf fry nof only fo sfop any change in fhe sfandard, buf even 
fo reverse change, fo reinfroduce obsolefe forms and meanings: antiquating 
(or archaizing) dictionaries'. 
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4 dictionaries that try to describe the existing standard, thereby clarifying it: 
standard descriptive dictionaries. 

Zgusta notes that "many [if nof mosf or all] dicfionaries are fypologically 
mixed" and fhaf secondarily fhere are f 5 y)ological variafions such fhaf "ofhers 
can be seen as connecfed wifh a culfural, liferary, scienfific movemenf, or wifh 
some change in sociefy." 

How linguisfic change is regarded by fhe dictionary maker underlies fhe 
decisions fhaf resulf in a particular dictionary being of one t 5 y)e or anofher, or 
some mix of fypes. Of cenfral inferesf fo fhis fopic is whefher a dictionary of 
a regional or national variefy of English proposes fo esfablish a sfandard, or 
whefher such a dictionary more narrowly proposes fo esfablish a record of 
fhe language. The effecf of making decisions concerning sfandardizafion and 
description resulfs in how exclusive or inclusive fhe vocabulary selecfed for 
a dicfionary is. Even dicfionaries fhaf are infended fo record "non-normal" 
usage, rafher fhan fo describe a discrefe variefy of English, have some influ¬ 
ence on sfandardizing fhe usages, if for no ofher reason fhan fhe general 
expecfafions and affifudes of dicfionary users. Dicfionaries of regional vari¬ 
eties of English, when compiled, will evenfually form fheir own subcafegory 
of sfandardizing dicfionaries. 


5 The Concept "Englishes" 

The fensions inherenf in fhe concepf "Englishes" are nof only highlighfed 
when combined wifh fhe pracfical projecf of compiling a dicfionary, buf musf 
be answered or affended fo, or fhe compiler will have no sysfemafic mefhod 
for collecting, describing, and presenting fhe language. Thus, fhe notions "sfand¬ 
ard," "variefy," "regional," efc. do nof come pre-defined, buf musf be given 
definifions. The linguisfic, culfural, and political conditions fhaf are associafed 
wifh a sef of language users provide fhe linguisfic, sociolinguisfic, and prag¬ 
matic dafa upon which fhe lexicographer musf devise his principles. The sfand¬ 
ard variefy, and a fexf produced fo exemplify if, does nof require such a 
defailed accounfing of educafion, background, birfhplace, fravels, or age of a 
user because fhe sfandard comprises all regisfers and a wide-ranging vocabu¬ 
lary fhaf no one English user can know. How we describe fhe divide befween 
a sfandard variefy and a regional variefy depends largely upon how we accounf 
for linguisfic change. 

Lexicographers and linguisfs of fhe presenf time sfaunchly and quickly 
asserf fhe nafuralness of languages changing continually. However, fhe lin¬ 
guisfic laify more likely views confemporary change as a falling away from 
fhe frue, fhe original, and fhe pure. Linguisfic change has special significance for 
speakers whose culfural, efhnic, or political identify is largely defined by fhe 
variefy of language fhey use. Susan Bufler succincfly describes fhe sifuafion as 
if is felf by speakers of Ausfralian English (or, Australian, as is reporfed). She 
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has Australians asking (Butler, 2001: 153-4), "Have we kept our hold on our 
own special language or is it slipping away from us?" and calls our attention 
to the divide between the coolly scientific calm ("no cause for alarm") and fhe 
more ordinary nofion fhaf greefs linguisfic change ("Change in our own 
lifefime ... is equaled wifh decay and corrupfion"). 

Though Buffer does nof make fhis poinf in parficular, fhe "alarm" associafed 
wifh "decay and corrupfion" can be found expressed by language fheorisfs 
and lexicographers in English liferafure since af leasf fhe sevenfeenfh cenfury. 
The alarm over losing "idenfify" reveals more abouf fhe affifudes toward 
language use of people and communifies in our own fime. 

Dictionaries can have an influence on how people make individual deci¬ 
sions on language use; in fhe case of Englishes fhaf are newly collecfed and 
codified, fhe dictionary compiler can choose jusf how much "guidance" a 
dicfionary user requires or is seeking. Selecfion of informafion (how many 
varieties oufside fhe sfandard are lisfed?) and setting nofes and labels for 
usage have been sfandard mefhods for providing a key to norms, sfandards, 
and "accepfable" usages. Lexicographers negofiafe fhese difficulf decisions 
by relying on reported usage and mafching fhaf wifh some nofion of fhe 
needs of fhe user; fhis of course begs fhe quesfion when considering an 
English fhaf has nof been adequafely documenfed. Deciding upon fhe number 
and fype of usage labels, if any, requires fhe lexicographer to balance 
fhe descripfivisf purify of fhe linguisf wifh fhe sociolinguisfic realify of fhe 
dicfionary user. 

Picking up a dicfionary and using if answers a fell need. Dicfionary users 
commonly and quife nafurally only look up a word in a dicfionary for 
a parficular reason; in facf, many dicfionary users consulf a dicfionary for 
advice on usage. Beyond any need to idenfify wifh one group or anofher, 
fhere is a need fo communicafe, which gives rise fo fhe need for mufual 
infelligibilify and codificafion. A dicfionary musf firsf answer fhe communica- 
fion needs of fhe users of a language. Righfly or wrongly, many if nof mosf 
speakers and wrifers of a language assume fhaf fhere is "good" usage and 
"bad" usage. 


6 Prescriptivism versus Descriptivism 

Linguisfs somefimes sef fhe issue of usage labeling in fhe broader quesfion of 
so-called prescriptivism versus descriptivism. Because of fhe pejorative denofa- 
fion ascribed fo prescriptivism - and usage labels are considered by some users 
fo be prescripfive nofes - dicfionary makers are fhrown info fhe arena of 
considering who decides fhe norms, sfandards, and codificafion wifhin fhe 
sociolinguisfic realify of fhe language communify being described. Allsopp 
(1996) in fhe "Infroducfion" fo fhe Dictionary of Caribbean English Usage 
provides a succincf accounf of fhe quesfions fhaf need fo be answered in a 
secfion called "The Need for a Norm." He nofes fhaf fhe Dictionary of Jamaican 
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English, while being an acclaimed "scholarly achievement," does not address 
the "everyday needs" of a dictionary user of a "nafional sfandard language"; 
in fhis regional dictionary fhe appeal is fo historical principles, nof fhe infuifions 
of fhe nafive speaker. Allsopp lays ouf questions concerning how a dictionary 
fhaf includes fhe English spoken in 12 independenf nafions makes judgmenfs 
abouf each people's "linguisfic enfiflemenf fo a nafional sfandard": 

What is the right/wrong national way to speak? May local or regional usage 
be formally written? By what criteria is acceptability to be judged, and accept¬ 
ability to whom - Britain, North America, the "international" community, 
other Caribbean states, teachers? ... What spellings shall be determined (and by 
whom). .. What terms are unparliamentary, libellous, offensive? What norms, 
what guide must national examiners and those on the (then emergent) Caribbean 
Examinations Council observe? (Allsopp, 1996: xix) 

In a dictionary usage notes and labels may be just what a dictionary user 
would like to find; affer all, fo describe fhe pragmafic meaning of a word or 
phrase will always appear prescripfive. People who consulf dictionaries do 
nof jusf wanf answers fo questions, fhey wanf aufhorifafive answers. How¬ 
ever, we musf nofe fhaf a dictionary fhaf attaches labels {vulgar, colloquial, 
dialect, efc.) wifhouf a discussion of how a word is defermined fo need a label 
or an explanafion of fhe judgmenfs fhaf underlie fhe label leaves fhe decision 
mosfly fo fhe user. On fhe ofher hand, a dictionary fhaf supplies usage notes 
in fhe form of explanafory discussions fhaf elaborafe upon usage labels makes 
explicif whaf labels only imply. There are no commonly accepted usage or 
sfafus labels, so each dicfionary compiler decides how much fo leave fo fhe 
user and how much fo make explicif. The sfafemenf in A Dictionary of South 
African English (Branford, 1980: xxi) fhaf "[n]o scheme could possibly hope 
fo fif fhis shifting and unsfable ground [i.e., fhe difference befween colloq. 
and slang]" epifomizes fhe fenfafive self-consciousness surrounding labels in 
dicfionaries. 

An accounf of fhe use of labels in English dicfionaries can be found in an 
article by Erederic Cassidy (1997); fhere is also a fhemafic section on dialed 
labeling in fhe same volume. The higher fhe level of "notes" and labels, fhe 
more likely if is fhaf a dicfionary will be regarded as prescripfive and, per¬ 
haps, even engaged in language plarming. Usage nofes and labels musf be 
undersfood nof only by frequency, or whefher supporfed by few or defatted 
explanafory nofes, buf also by fhe sfafus of fhe language being documenfed. 
Dicfionaries for languages fhaf have a well-esfablished sfandard or norm 
will normally avoid fhe more directive use of labels and nofes; can an aufhor¬ 
ifafive descripfion of a variefy of English language find accepfance among 
users who do nof share percepfions of "correcfness," and "good" and "bad" 
versions of fheir English? The descripfive and explanafory adequacy of a dic¬ 
fionary does nof in ifself promofe an affifude of legifimacy for fhe language 
being described. 
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7 Standard and Norms 

In the case of the lexicography of Englishes, much of what we understand 
about "standards," "norms," and the like will rely on the various perspectives 
that have been established for identifying the varieties of Englishes. Kachru's 
diagram of circles. Inner and Outer, serves as a useful tool when considering 
standardization and codification (see Kachru, 1985). Any dictionary of an Outer- 
Circle English must always contend, culturally, commercially, and ideolo¬ 
gically, with the long-standing lexicographic traditions of the two recognized 
global standards, British and American English. The bilingual dictionary tradi¬ 
tion must also be regarded as highly influential on the development (or lack) 
of a world Englishes lexicography; clearly, the development of Englishes 
and their respective lexicons (and their linguistic systems) can be profitably 
studied as case studies of language contact. 

The scholarly literature on lexicography and world Englishes has increased 
over the past 20 years, but is still a relatively undeveloped research field. 
Actual dictionary projects or proposals have been well documented with in¬ 
sightful notes and commentaries by Manfred Gorlach in his series of "Englishes" 
volumes (1991, 1995, 1998); he rightfully questions whether dictionaries of 
Englishes have either the institutional support or the commercial viability 
necessary for begirming and finishing the arduous and lengthy tasks associ¬ 
ated with dictionary making. Gorlach indicates the obstacles: 

to launch such projects requires not only the existence of a norm in the eyes of 
more than just linguistic experts, but also a belief in such a regional standard 
among ministries of education and school boards. (1991: 40) 

Kachru (1983), in one of the earliest commentaries and surveys on dic¬ 
tionaries for Englishes of the "non-native varieties," including the varieties 
in South Asia, Southeast Asia, South Africa, and West Africa, makes a case 
for the importance of cultivating studies of the lexicon and the production 
of dictionaries; though he too points to the difficulties inherent in any 
attempted dictionary project: 

One cannot say that research in this area has been neglected purely for lack of 
interest; other reasons .. . the magnitude of the undertaking . .. time factors and 
financial implications, naturally discourage scholars. Furthermore, there is the 
general attitude toward these varieties which has by and large not been condu¬ 
cive to scholarly work in this area. (Kachru, 1983: 188) 

In the intervening decades we can see that Kachru's suggestion that the 
cautious and even hostile attitudes toward nativized varieties of English were 
undergoing a slow change was correct. As it turns out, the work on dictionaries 
of the English-as-a-first-language varieties of world Englishes, specifically 
dictionaries compiled in Australia, New Zealand, Ganada, and the Caribbean, 
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has helped promote scholarly work on the non-native varieties of English. 
To a degree, the compiling of dictionaries of nafional and regional idenfify 
sfands as a major argumenf fo fhe world of sfandard Englishes fhaf fhe variefy 
of English being described does indeed exisf as a sfandard variefy ifself. 
However, for fhere fo be an accepfance of a variefy as somefhing more fhan 
a "differenf" way of speaking fhe sfandard, fhere musf be "confidence and 
consisfency" (Nelson, 1992: 336): 

For Indian English to assume an ascendant place in the world, the attitudinal 
allegiance of the users of Indian English must be such that they can say to them¬ 
selves and to the world, "I am a speaker of Indian English. I do not aspire to be 
indistinguishable from a British or American speaker. English as I know it and 
use it serves my needs." 

In this case, a dictionary for Indian English would nof esfablish an idenfify of 
"Indiarmess," buf would supporf fhe idenfify and exisfence of a separafe buf 
equal English, fhaf is, Indian English. 

We find a passage in fhe "Infroducfory Remarks" of Hobson-Jobson affrib- 
ufed fo "Burnell's fragmenf of infended infroducfion" fhaf neafly summarizes 
prevailing affifudes foward Indianized English. The condescending, even con- 
fempfuous, fone joins wifh fhe collection of names for local flora, fauna, and 
culfural arfifacfs fhaf comprise much of whaf one mighf expecf fo find in a 
dicfionary of localisms and regionalisms, as well as a compilation of exofica: 

Considering the long intercourse with India, it is noteworthy that the additions 
which have thus accrued to the English language are, from the intellectual stand¬ 
point, of no intrinsic value. Nearly all the borrowed words refer to material facts, 
or to peculiar customs and stages of society, and, though a few of them furnish 
allusions to the penny-a-liner, they do not represent new ideas. (Yule and Burnell, 
1886 [1968]: xxi) 

Even with these remarks and comments (among many others) that are jarring 
to our twenty-first-century sensibilities, the compilers of Hobson-Jobson, by hook 
or by crook, worked wifhin a still recognizable fradifion of lexicography: names 
of flora and fauna and cusfoms consfifufe much of whaf we find and expecf 
in dicfionaries of Englishes "sfruggling in a small fribufary." The voice of fhe 
"nafive speaker" (fhough fhis concepf is always fraughf wifh practical and 
fheorefical difficulties) may nof be evidenf in Hobson-Jobson, buf fhe compilers 
supply relatively lengfhy encyclopedic informafion from specialisfs (leaving 
aside quesfions of our refrospecfive confidence in fhem) when defining spe- 
cialisf vocabulary (cusfoms, laws, even efymology). Kachru (1983) has fhis fo 
say in "Toward a Dicfionary": "In ifs mefhodology, fhough nof in ifs affifude 
foward Indian English, Hobson-Jobson is a healfhy break from fhe fradifion of 
earlier lexical research on fhis variefy of English" (Kachru, 1983: 172; see also 
Kachru, 2005a, 2005b). 
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8 Toward a Theoretical Model 

All the same, we also find that even this lexical achievement is limited by lack 
of an authoritative theoretical model, "but [the earlier lexicographical research] 
provides a substantial source of data" (Kachru, 1983: 169); the same might be 
also said of much of the current state of world Englishes lexicography (theory 
and practice are at a more informed level in our time, but compiling "a sub¬ 
stantial source of data" describes much of the value of any lexicographical 
research). In the same book, Kachru provides a survey of "Earlier Lexico¬ 
graphical Research," with commentary and descriptions of glossaries and 
dictionaries of South Asian English (Kachru, 1983: 169-77); he also considers 
lexicographical research of other "minority forms," including African English 
and Caribbean English. 

Erom the preceding brief sample of attitudes of a bygone era, we can draw 
lessons that are central to any dictionary project, especially those that would 
collect, describe, and explain a heretofore undocumented variety of English; a 
language variety is not the sum of its "exotic" parts. Thus, we note a backing 
away from the glossary tradition in current dictionaries of world Englishes 
because "[djialect dictionaries tend ... to over-invest in three particular areas: 
flora, fauna and the more ephemeral colloquialisms" (Branford, 1980: xvi). 
Erom the perspective of accentuating the different, it would almost seem that 
a variety of English is nothing more than hybrid and substandard word forms, 
the consequence of contact with another language, that are simply integrated 
with, or added to, the standard. 

An approach that only regards "colorful words," folk taxonomies of flora 
and fauna, and so-called deviations from the standard, may produce a well- 
documented, limited vocabulary of a certain group of English speakers, but it 
will fall short of being a description of the language as used by speakers 
representing all perceived levels of the language. No matter the size of the 
community of speakers, any variety of a language will be divisible into 
subvarieties. Thus, the methods and practice of identification and selection of 
linguistic items, along with an appreciation of language change, will be an 
important measure by which one can determine the scope, legitimacy, and 
authenticity of a dictionary. In this context, Butler (1997: 276) advocates the 
primary authority of the "native speaker": "we should hold the need for ulti¬ 
mate decisions about inclusion or exclusion in the dictionary to be made by 
native speakers or we will lose some essential lifeline to truth." She also is 
quite aware of the limitations of native-speaker intuition; suffice it to say, 
when describing and explaining an English as "non-native English," we must 
question the ideology of "the native speaker." The lexicography of world 
Englishes creates a challenge to redefine, change, or reaffirm commonly held 
linguistic attitudes and ideas. 
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9 The Dictionary Tradition of English 

The dictionary tradition in English is so strongly and comprehensively devel¬ 
oped that we must look at how traditional English lexicography influences, or 
could influence, dictionaries of Englishes outside the circle of American and 
Brifish sfandard Englishes. There is coverage of "ouflying" Englishes in fhe 
major Brifish and Norfh American dictionaries; however, fhe coverage is 
neifher sysfemafic nor comprehensive. Neverfheless, any dicfionary projecf 
regarding a regional or local English will depend on fhe mass of lexical and 
S 5 mfacfic information already available in fhe sfandard dicfionaries of English. 
The major dicfionaries, which now include dicfionaries of Ausfralian English, 
depend in fheir fum on any infensive research info vocabulary and grammar 
of regional and local Englishes. The economic facfs have fhus far made if more 
likely fhaf fhe Brifish, Norfh American, and Ausfralian dicfionaries of English 
will expand fheir repertoires oufside fhe Irmer Circle - alongside of, or in 
place of, comprehensive regional and local dicfionaries. There are already 
efforfs fo creafe infernafional corpora of English(es); as always, fhe meaning 
of "infernafional" is open fo discussion: in fhe pasf "infernafional" mean! Bri¬ 
fish, Norfh American, and Ausfralian, buf fhere is now an awareness among 
publishers fhaf fhey should expand fheir definifion and fhereby expand fheir 
markefs. The lafesf infernafional corpora of English are collaborative projecfs 
fhaf depend on individuals from a wide range of English-using communifies 
fhroughouf fhe world collecting and analyzing dafa from fheir respecfive local 
sources, who fhen send fheir findings along fo a cenfral dafabank. 

Anofher source of compefifion for English dicfionary markefs is fhe 
well-developed fradifion of English learners' dicfionaries and fhe related pro¬ 
motion of English as an infernafional language. If fhe perceived needs of an 
English-using communify are mef by one of fhe "sfandard" dicfionaries of 
English, or even by learners' dicfionaries of English, fhen fhere will nof be fhe 
necessary infellecfual, social, or economic demand fhaf would underwrife fhe 
fime and resources needed fo underfake and complefe a major dicfionary 
publicafion. There have even been affempfs fo infemafionalize English by 
reducing fhe language fo fhe "basics"; fhe besf-known affempf was Charles 
K. Ogden's Basic English, which sfill has some adherenfs some 60 years after 
ifs incepfion. Basic English serves fhe needs of global communication by 
simplifying fhe vocabulary of English for use in scientific, indusfrial, and 
commercial fransacfions fhaf are generally fask orienfed. Undoubtedly, fhe idea 
of a "basic" English levels all Englishes; however, while fhe effecf may be fo 
compefe wifh fhe growfh of regional or local Englishes, if is nof inherenfly 
a challenge fo fhe use and documenfafion of any variefy of English. One is an 
(artificial) English designed for specific purposes across all language commun¬ 
ifies, fhe ofhers are (nafural) ordinary Englishes fhaf develop or "decay" accord¬ 
ing fo fhe communicafive and expressive needs of fhe users, which may nof 
include complefe "mufual infelligibilify" wifh ofher regional or local Englishes. 
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At this juncture it will be useful to mention some of fhe general and specific 
works on lexicography and world Englishes: for an excellenf analysis on fhe 
practical and fheorefical dimensions of lexicography, especially in fhe confexf 
of "developing" local, national, or regional economies, we recommend a sfand- 
ard of lexicography, Zgusfa (1970). The Macquarie Dictionary (Delbridge, 1987: 
11-42) has a series of insighfful arficles fhaf explain fhe fheorefical and prac¬ 
tical concerns (e.g., needs, pronunciation, vocabulary, history) of consfrucfing 
a comprehensive dicfionary of a nafional variefy of English fhaf will be highly 
useful for undersfanding similar lexicography projecfs of regional and local 
varieties. Also of high usefulness is fhe fronf maffer of dictionaries of Cana¬ 
dian English, Soufh African English, Caribbean English, and of Ausfralian 
and New Zealand English (see fhe "Eurfher Reading" lisf below); fhe idea of 
"a dicfionary upon historical principles" provides fhe sfrucfure for some of fhe 
Soufh African, New Zealand, and Ausfralian dicfionaries; fhe Dictionary of 
Jamaican English also sfands in fhis fradifion. An English wifhouf a "hisfory," 
fhaf is, wifh liffle in fhe way of historical and reliable documenfs, will be more 
likely fo effecf fhe approach fo Caribbean English, a usage dicfionary (see 
Allsopp, 1996). Eor an excellenf census and commenfary on fhe widesf range 
of dicfionaries and projecfs under fhe heading of "new" Englishes, fhere is a 
series of volumes by Manfred Gorlach. He comes fo a conclusion in fhe lafesf 
of fhe series, nofing fhaf "no progress" had been reporfed on a proposed 
dicfionary of Wesf African English, or Singaporean English, nor can "much 
progress ... be expected as far as fhe lexicography of [Indian English] is con¬ 
cerned." Currenf work on lexicography and fhe Englishes of Asia may help 
brighfen some fufure reporfs on progress. Eor a general and hisforical 
overview, see Gorlach (1991: 36-68, "Lexicographical Problems of New 
Englishes and English-related Pidgin and Greole Languages"; 1995: 124-63, 
"Dicfionaries of Transplanfed Englishes"; 1998: 152-86, "Recenf Dicfionaries 
of Varieties of English [1997]"). All fhese volumes have chapfers on many of 
fhe issues mentioned in fhis essay. Gorlach emphasizes fhe "scholarly" approach 
fo lexicography, buf fairly evaluates "commercial" or "amateur" projecfs. Eor 
a broad undersfanding of fhe dicfionary projecfs, attempted, complefed, and 
confemplafed, fhese volumes are a valuable reference fool. 


10 Conclusion 

The hisfory of English lexicography may provide fhe mosf perfinenf lessons 
for fhe fufure of fhe lexicography of world Englishes: fhe firsf monolingual 
English dicfionary, published in 1604, was nof a comprehensive dicfionary of 
Jacobean English, buf a dicfionary of "hard words," which relied on bilingual 
Lafin-English dicfionaries, glossaries, and books on rheforic for ifs selection of 
vocabulary. Wifhin 60 years fhere were dicfionaries fhaf collecfed proverbs 
and dialecfs found in fhe Brifish Isles; and soon fhere were dicfionaries of 
"ordinary" English and slang. Obviously, fhe expansion and developmenf of 
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early English lexicography relied on available print artifacts (pamphlets, books, 
newspapers, glossaries, etc.) and on field research; fhe growfh of English 
lexicography was, nof coincidenfally, in hisforical parallel wifh fhe growfh of 
English grammars and rheforics. Whaf has become a publicafion indusfry 
began as aufhors working on somefimes compefing enfrepreneurial projecfs. 
The language being described, or even prescribed and proscribed, reflecfs fhe 
culfure in which a dicfionary appears. The expecfafions of many people fhaf a 
dicfionary provides us wifh "correcfness" and whaf is "normal" and "sfand- 
ard" and "good" are held fairly closely; fhe appearance of a dicfionary in a 
language communify fhaf looks oufward for ifs sfandard will meef a relucfanf 
audience unless scholars, well-informed aficionados of fhe language, and 
enfrepreneurs lay fhe groundwork of collecting nof jusf dafa, buf collecting 
and editing whaf will become, each in fheir own parf, an oral history, a liferary 
canon, and a full-fledged grammar of fhe language communify. Successful 
English dicfionaries are nof jusf reference fools; fhey are also informative, 
enferfaining, and somefimes irrifafing books fhaf raise our awareness of lan¬ 
guage and people and culfure. 

See also Chapfers 20, Written Language, Standard Language, Global Lan¬ 
guage; 39, World Englishes and Test Construction; 41, World Englishes 
AND Corpora Studies. 
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39 World Englishes and 
Test Construction 


FRED DAVIDSON 


1 Introduction 

This chapter explores the relationship of world Englishes and language test 
development. To do so, I first review the existing argument that English 
language testing (in many world settings) ignores rich variation. I then argue 
that a dominant psychometric variance-based worldview is effectively in con¬ 
trol of language fesfs even in confacf sifuafions where world Englishes should 
be considered; fhe fundamenfal problem is nof one of Englishes in confacf 
wifh one anofher - if is, insfead, a maffer of ifem sfafisfics and, more likely, of 
fhe manner in which ifem wrifers infemalize fheir creafive mandafes. My 
chapfer endorses hearfily an empirical research agenda and closes wifh an 
appeal fo reach ouf fo our colleagues in fhe world communify of measuremenf 
scholars. 


2 World Englishes and Language Tests: 

The Basic Argument 

There is a well-esfablished and legifimafe concern fhaf large, powerful English 
language fesfs are fundamenfally discormecfed from fhe insighfs in analysis 
of English in fhe world confexf. These exams sef forfh linguistic norms fhaf do 
nof necessarily represenf fhe rich body of English variefies spoken and used 
in confacf sifuafions all over fhe world. Lowenberg (1993) was among fhe firsf 
fo nofe fhe phenomenon. Sfafed in fhe general form: If an English language 
fesf sefs ifems fhaf are scored according fo a parficular English language norm, 
and if fhaf fesf is subsequenfly used in a seffing where some ofher norm is 
spoken, fhen ifems calibrafed in fhe fesf fargef norm will be locally invalid. 
Lowenberg illusfrafed how fhe righf answer mighf be wrong and fhe wrong 
mighf be righf. 
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I am taking care here to avoid the term "bias." Brown (2004) provides an 
excellent overview of the term, and of ifs various legal and fechnical permufa- 
fions. To call a fesf ifem "biased" runs fhe risk of pejorative affribufion of 
infenf, and I am nof sure fhaf is fhe case.^ I prefer fo say fhaf fhe fundamenfal 
problem is one of validify. How can we ensure fhaf fhe ifem is measuring fhe 
same fhing which ifs designers infended? 

Lowenberg (1993), Davies, Hamp-Lyons, and Kemp (2003), and scholars 
whom fhey dfe provide examples of fhis phenomenon. I will provide one 
example here, drawn from my own experiences in English norms. I served in 
fhe US Peace Corps in Liberia in fhe 1970s. Following is a pofenfial English 
language fesf ifem fhaf engages Liberian English norms: 

[Imagine fhaf you wanf fo fake a few days off from work fo affend a family 
evenf, such as an imporfanf wedding. You explain fo your boss fhaf you need 
fo affend fhe evenf, and fhen you say:] 

(1) Please, may I have a few days? 

(2) I beg you, I may fake a few days? 

(3) Hey, ya, my man - I can have a few days? 

(4) My friend, can I have a few days? 

If fhis ifem were used in a Norfh American fesf of English, fhe infended "besf" 
answer is probably (1). If is bofh pragmafically appropriafe and S 5 mfacfically 
common.^ 

If fhis ifem were pre-fesfed in Norfh America, fhe ifem mighf survive info 
an operafional fesf, and if would be "keyed" fo expecf only (1) as fhe correcf 
response. The ifem sfafisfics mighf yield resulfs as expecfed: sfudenfs who 
display sfrong fofal scores fend fo choose (1) as fhe correcf response. Sfudenfs 
wifh lower fofal scores mighf be equally disfribufed across (2), (3), and (4). The 
ifem would be said fo "discriminafe." The ifem score would "correlafe well" 
wifh fhe fofal score. 

If fhis ifem were pre-fesfed in Liberia, or - arguably - if if were fesfed in 
Norfh America wifh many Liberians in fhe norming group, if would "bounce." 
Ifs ifem sfafisfics would probably appear quife bizarre. Some of fhe fesf-fakers 
mosf able in Liberian English would pick (2) or possibly (3) or (4). And some 
mighf even choose (1).^ The ifem would display weak enough sfafisfics fhaf if 
would nof survive fhe empirical vetting process, and if would be "swepf info 
fhe dumpsfer af fhe end of fhe production day" (Davidson, 1994: 379). A 
vibranf and rich sef of linguisfic consfrucfions, shown in fhese four choices, 
would nof be fesfable due fo fhe English varieties spoken by fhe fesf-fakers on 
whom fhe fesf is normed. Thaf is a frusfrafing sifnation, and such frusfrafion is 
af fhe core of all fhe liferafure on world Englishes and language fesfing. 

Lowenberg's argumenf, as I phrased if above, is fhaf fhe righf answer 
becomes wrong and fhe wrong answer becomes righf depending on fhe 
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match-up of the test norm group with the target testing group. The problem with 
this Liberian English situation is a bit more muddy. This item would become 
eliminated from the test because there is no right answer. So long as sufficient 
Liberian English speakers are part of this item's norm group, the item would 
be eliminated because it would not discriminate. 

That, at least, is the statistical basis of the world Englishes language testing 
problem. There is a more subtle and far-reaching basis to the problem, one 
that involves the nature of test construction in a fundamental way. 

The Liberian item scenario presumes that the item does get all the way to 
pilot pre-testing, that the test agency secures a large enough norm group to 
include a number of Liberian English speakers, and that these speakers have 
not acquired North American English to a sufficient level to out-think the test 
and reckon what they are supposed to do. Erankly, this is an unlikely scenario. 
This is because test developers are constantly seeking ways to pre-think their 
results. They are trying to out-guess the way that examinees will vary in test 
performance. 


3 The Nature of Variance 

Central to all educational and psychological assessment, language testing 
included, is the notion of variance. A test elicits a sample of behavior, and it 
is presumed that the test-takers vary in their ability at that behavior. Usually, 
this sample is an aggregate of a number of behavioral samples. 

When the sample is an aggregate, the aggregation is done across a number 
of individual test items. Each item is scored, and the sum of the scores is used 
as an estimate of ability, perhaps after first being re-scaled to some common 
metric to allow comparison to previous versions of the exam. Item scoring can 
be against a fixed answer key, as when multiple-choice items are used, or it 
can involve expert judgment, as when short-answer questions are given.'* 

Language tests commonly also employ assessment that is not aggregated. 
Test-takers might be given an essay exam or an oral task, for which the result¬ 
ing score is an expert rating of the entire integrative performance. This overall 
score is often a single number that represents a text statement about examinee 
ability - such text statements are called a performance band or descriptor.® 
Sometimes, a set of numbers results which indicates - in turn - a set of com¬ 
ponents. An example of the former would be an oral interview placement 
test, for which the result is simply: into which course should the student 
enroll? An example of the latter would be the very same test, for the very same 
purpose, but in addition to a recommended course the exam also gives 
individual ratings on particular language components (vocabulary, syntax, 
pragmatics, and so on). These components might prove helpful to the sub¬ 
sequent course teacher in designing lessons. 

Any of these language tests functions with a simple premise: language is a 
skill and people vary in their mastery of it. Eurthermore, we presume to be 
able to sample those skills - be those samples aggregates of individual items 
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or single performances like an oral test - and those samples will spread out 
the test-takers. Once we spread out the test-takers, we can make decisions 
about them and utilize that decision information in some meaningful manner 
- like placement into an instructional sequence. 

How did this evolve? 


4 The Discovery of Variance 

In the mid-1800s, scholars of what would become sociology (and related 
disciplines) noted that many human phenomena seem to follow predictable 
statistical trends. Crime, suicide, buying habits, and many other human acti¬ 
vities seem to fall out in a bell-shaped distribution, which came to be known 
as the Normal Curve. By the turn of the century, scholars discovered how to 
engineer the Normal Curve; that is, they discovered how to pre-test, select, 
edit, and de-select test items such that the resulting total score distribution 
achieved a bell shape. This is now an established technology nearing one 
hundred years of age.*’ 

If a phenomenon can be distributed and achieve a normal bell shape, then 
the amount of data at or below each point on the curve is a known fact.^ A 
student whose score is at a certain point on the Normal Curve test has a 
known rank among peers on whom the test was developed.® 

Social, economic, political, and educational structures can be established 
based on the normal curve. A good example is hat size. Hats are available at a 
wide range of shops, such as department stores, sports stores, even at the 
kiosks outside of a football game. The hats offered cover a certain range of 
human head sizes. In the case of one-size-fits-all caps sold at a football kiosk, 
the adjustable band is intended to fit only a certain range of human head sizes. 
The majority of humans have head sizes within the central portion of that 
predictable normally-distributed range. Hat manufacturers have little motiva¬ 
tion to make hats at the tails of the curve because people with those head sizes 
are few in number. There are a some of us - myself included - whose head 
size regrettably falls outside the range typically displayed by a hat vendor. 

But is language ability like hat size? 


5 Challenges to Variance 

After instructional intervention, we presume that learners will improve. If our 
intervention is successful, we presume that the learners will not only improve, 
but that they will all improve. A normal curve does not seem logical. We hope 
that learners will bunch up at the higher end of any test distribution.^ 

This realization was the birth of the only true challenge to the paradigm of 
norm referenced measurement (NRM): criterion referenced measurement (CRM). 
A good example of a CRM situation is a driving test. In a behind-the-wheel 
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driving examination, an examiner sits next to the test-taker, who performs 
such things as: starting the car, backing out of a parking spof, enfering fraffic, 
exifing fraffic, signaling infenfions, confrolling speed, using safefy feafures of 
fhe vehicle, and so forfh. Affer fhe driving fesf has ended, if would nof be 
logical for fhe examiner fo fum fo fhe fesf-faker and say somefhing like: "Con- 
grafulafions! You are equal fo or beffer fhan 85 percenf of fhe drivers whom 
we examine!" Rank-based decisions seem irrelevanf fo a driving exam. Some 
govemmenfal enfify - a sfafe or nafion - wishes fo know: is fhis person able 
fo drive a car? If fhe answer is yes, fhen fhe person gefs a license. If fhe answer 
is no, fhen no license is issued.^® 

When resources are relatively unencumbered, CRM seems fo work well. 
There seem fo be enough roadways fo accommodafe a sfeady sfream of new 
drivers. On fhe ofher hand, language fesfs frequenfly operafe in sysfems where 
fhe resulf of fhe fesf direcfs sfudenfs info some limifed resource, like fhe number 
of seafs available in a universify program. Relafive decision making is man¬ 
ageable wifh NRM. The Normal Curve helps fo compare resulfs and allocafe 
limifed resources. CRM does nof work well. 

CRM and NRM seem today fo co-exisf. CRM did nof unseaf NRM, and 
indeed, fhe technology fo produce good NRM fesfs has grown in complexify.^^ 
If is very difficulf fo fhink of a single high-sfakes language fesf fhaf is not 
dominated by normative fhinking - af leasf in a large parf. Some high-sfakes 
language fesfs may claim fo be criterion-referenced, and indeed, fhey may 
provide fhick written descriptions of resulfs. 


6 Presumptions about Richness 

Testing fexfbooks offen advocate fhe use of fesf specifications (see Davidson 
and Lynch, 2002). A specification is a generafive blueprinf for fesf building. 
From a well-craffed fesf specification - or "spec" - many equivalenf fesf items 
can be written. In some sysfems, fhe specs mighf nof be written down, or 
if fhey are wriffen, experienced fesf ifem wrifers don'f consulf fhe specs 
regularly. Tesf-writing is offen done from fhe very same source of frusted 
experfise and well-esfablished knowledge base fhaf is accessed when teachers 
plan lessons. Educators write fesf ifems based on our shared knowledge of 
whaf does and does nof work. They frusf fhaf knowledge. 

This frusf is imporfanf. If is fhe genesis of "sfasis" in an educafional assess- 
menf sysfem - whefher fhaf sysfem relies on NRM fesfs, on CRM fesfs, or on 
NRM fesfs fhaf yield score profiles of a CRM nafure. Sfasis is a ferm borrowed 
from biological sciences where if refers fo fhe fundamenfal harmony of planf 
and animal life in a given region or biosphere. 

Tesfs funcfion fo mainfain sfasis. A placemenf fesf is an excellenf example. 
Used year in and year ouf, if should provide ifs school adminisfrafors wifh 
a predicfable sense of fhe number of sfudenfs requiring a particular level 
of insfrucfion. Qualify insfrucfion affempfs fo opfimize ifs resources so fhaf 
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predictable strain is achieved. Sudden shifts in demand are cause for all kinds 
of chaos; for example, a sudden drop in fhe number of sfudenfs needing a 
parficular class mighf mean fhaf fhe sysfem has over-hired feachers af fhaf 
level, and if mighf mean fhaf fhe sysfem musf honor ifs commifmenf fo pay 
fhe feachers even fhough fhey will have abnormally small class sizes. The 
sudden drop is a fhreaf fo fhe sfasis of fhe school. 

If seems more likely fhaf linguisfic richness is abrogafed during fesf con- 
sfrucfion rafher fhan sublimafed by resulfs from sfafisfical piloting. Testing 
sysfems don'f have fhe resources fo do exfensive piloting of fesf ifems, or if 
fhey do, fhen fhe sysfems are very careful fo fesf only fhose ifems fhaf have a 
likelihood of surviving and providing fhe information desired. Tesf specifica- 
fions exisf fo delimif nof only whaf is fo be fesfed, buf also (by omission or 
over! negafive guidance) whaf is not. 

In mosf Norfh American ESL insfifufes, fhe Liberian ifem above would 
nof even make if fo fhe pilof sfage. Specificafions and experf review would 
presumptively nix if from fhe mix, early in fhe preparation of fhe fesf soup. 


7 New Enquiries and New Dialogs 

We are sfarfing fo see empirical research on fhe relafionship of English lan¬ 
guage varieties and fesf consfrucfion, performance, and delivery. One excifing 
avenue of work is fhaf charfed by Chalhoub-Deville and Wigglesworfh (2005). 
They have examined experf-rafed fesf performance across various groups of 
English language rafers: from Ausfralia, Canada, fhe UK, and fhe US. They 
conclude fhaf fhere was no significanf difference in rafing sfudenf abilify 
dependanf on fhe English variefy from which fhe rafer came. This is seminal 
research, and if cries ouf for exfension info performance by rafers from ofher 
English varieties. I find myself wondering: would fhe Chalhoub-Deville and 
Wigglesworfh findings sfill obfain if fhe sfudy were replicafed wifh rafers 
from Liberia, from Singapore, and so on? The mosf significanf confribufion of 
fheir work is fhaf if begins fo furn our affenfion toward empirical dafa as a 
driving force in solving fhe world Englishes/testing issue. Empirical enquiry 
musf confinue, and we will begin fo undersfand how dafa helps answer fhe 
quesfion sfafed so succincfly by Davies ef al. (2003): "Whose norms" shall we 
use? Regardless of our own episfemologies, fhe realpolitik of many large fesf- 
ing companies is fhaf fhey will acf and acf mosf profoundly when confronfed 
wifh hard, cold numbers.^® 

Empirical work in language testing and world Englishes scholarship is 
essenfial. In addition, a new dialog is needed, one fhaf invifes our colleagues 
from educational and psychological measuremenf onfo fhe sfage of enquiry.^^ 
In fhis chapter, I have argued fhaf ifem creafion and survival fo an operational 
fesf is defermined by ifem sfafisfics, and more likely, fhaf if is defermined by 
fhe archefypal fhinking fhaf evolves in a group of fesf ifem wrifers. As fheir 
experience grows, as fhey wrife more and more ifems or develop more and 
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more rating prompts, as they encounter more and more evidence from 
the field of real-world use, fhey infemalize and make insfincfful a sense of 
fhaf-which-works versus fhaf-which-does-nof. This phenomenon has an old 
hisfory, far predating fhe birfh of language fesfing as a separafe academic 
discipline.^® If is a phenomenon fhaf goes back nearly a cenfury, fo fhe very 
early days of normafive fesf consfrucfion. I don'f fhink we can solve if enfirely 
on our own. And furfhermore, we may be able fo make significanf confribu- 
fions back ouf fo fhe wider world of educafional and psychological fesfing - a 
world of seekers on much fhe same quesf as ourselves. 

See also Chapfers 20, Written Language, Standard Language, Global 
Language; 28, World Englishes and Descriptive Grammars; 37, Models, 
Methods and Gurriculum for ELT Preparation; 38, World Englishes 
AND Lexicography; 41, World Englishes and Gorpora Studies. 


NOTES 


1 I tend to side with Anne Frank: 
People are basically good at heart. 
Years of experience consulting and 
advising in various test situations 
have taught me that there is very 
little true malice at play. 

2 I grant that this item is an armchair 
construction, included in this paper 
largely for logical reasoning. Walters 
(2004), in what I believe is the first 
dissertation to fuse conversation 
analysis and language testing, points 
out that tests of pragmatics should 
reflect better a survey of what is 
actually said in talk. 

3 North American English forms a 
major part of the Liberian English 
substrate, because of the historical 
foimding of Liberia's federated 
nationhood by returned American 
slaves. Liberian English is also 
influenced by the Englishes spoken 
elsewhere in West Africa, and hence, 
it reflects certain British construc¬ 
tions. Finally, Liberian English 
shows various features that derive 
from the different African languages 
spoken in and near Liberia. For 


more information on Liberian 
English, I recommend the "Liberia: 
Brief Introduction" webpage at the 
"English in West Africa" website, 
maintained by Humbolt University 
in Berlin - an audio sample is 
available there. The website address 
is given in my reference list. 

4 The Liberian English example 
presumes a fixed answer key. 

5 The recent empirical work by 
Chalhoub-Deville and Wiggles worth 
(2005), which I cite in some detail 
later in this paper, is an example 

of such an assessment. The 
measurement derives from 
aggregated judgments by expert 
"raters" of student performance, 
and not from aggregate summation 
across keyed items. 

6 There are a number of wonderful 
resources on this history, including 
but not limited to Hacking (1990), 
Gould (1996), and Lemann (1999). 
Eor some discussion of the relation¬ 
ship of variance-controlling tests 
and eugenics, see Kevles (1995) and 
especially Black (2003). 
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7 Philosophers may argue with the 
use of the word "fact" here. 1 take it 
to mean: a repeatedly observed and 
stable observation. 

8 The peers on whom a test is 
developed are known as a "Norm 
Group." 

9 In statistical parlance, after 
instruction we hope for a negatively 
skewed curve. This is a distribution 
in which the bulk of results are at 
the upper end, with a tail that 
drops off fo fhe lower end. 

10 I am simplifying this example 
somewhat. Driving tests are actually 
"domain-referenced," because fhe 
examiner watches a wide range 

of abilities, which testers call a 
"domain." "Criterion" is actually a 
singular noun. In any case, a driving 
tesf is nof supposed fo yield a 
normative decision. 

11 At my university, doctoral students 
in Educational Psychology who 
specialize in psychometrics - the 
"scientific" name of fesfing - and 
language testing need a minimum 
of about five courses in statistics and 
measurement theory. Several of 
these are legend in their complexity 
and difficulty. 

12 There is a growing use of "score 
profiles" in professional testing. The 
result of fhe test is not a score, but 
rather a set of scores on a number of 
components. Each component is 
accompanied by a written descrip¬ 
tion of expected candidate ability. 

If the score user - an admitting 


educational institution, for example 
- uses fhe results to rank and 
compare students, then this kind of 
testing is CRM-flavored NRM. The 
CRM flavoring is but a dash of spice 
if, as offen seems fo be fhe case, fhe 
score profile is developed by the 
testing company with full 
foreknowledge that its user clients 
will do such rank comparison. 

13 An alternative to numerical analysis 
might be the qualitative study of 
group dynamics among test 
developers. Davidson and Lynch 
(2002: ch. 6) illustrate this approach, 
albeit with goals other than 
detection of varietal avoidance in 
test items and tasks. 

14 I believe a good way to start would 
be a major international conference 
that reaches out from the world 
Englishes community to the 
international community of 
assessment specialists. 

15 Yerkes (1921) is, in my opinion, the 
crucible of modern variance-driven 
testing, although work of ofher 
scholars and psychologisfs set the 
stage (e.g., Binet and Galton - Gould 
(1996) relates that history, and 
Hacking (1990) gives the relevant 
sociological pre-history). Yerkes tells 
the story of fhe rollout of the 
massive US Army's World War I 
intelligence testing program. 
Interestingly, the Army program 
included a test of English as a 
Eoreign Language: fhe "Linguality" 
exam (pp. 355-61). 
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40 World Englishes and 
C ommunicati ve 
Competence 

MARGIE BERNS 


1 Introduction 

The notion communicative competence has proven indispensable to world 
Englishes (WE) studies because of its attention to the issue of appropriafeness 
in language use. This issue is highly relevanf in fhe confexf of mulfiple and 
diverse seffings of fhe learning and use of English and fhe affendanf nafivizafion 
of fhe linguisfic code. As each seffing is shaped by local culfural and social 
values, local norms of use develop consisfenf wifh fhese values, norms fhaf 
specify whaf, when, where, and how somefhing can be said af all linguisfic 
levels from fhe phonological fo fhe pragmafic. The deferminafion of whaf is 
or is nof "normal" carmof be made wifhouf accounfing for local norms of fhe 
users of English in a particular socioculfural seffing. 


2 Communicative Competence: Sources 

Communicative compefence is now a well-esfablished consfrucf in explora- 
fions of fhe relafionship of language fo sociefy and culfure. If has been elabor- 
afed wifhin two linguistic traditions: American anthropological linguistics, 
as represented by Dell Hymes (1962, 1972) and his ethnography of commun- 
icafion, and fhe Brifish fradifion of linguisfics, as represenfed by Michael 
Halliday (1978) and his sysfemic-funcfional paradigm. Their confribufions, 
alfhough disfincfive, are complemenfary and inform fhe use of communicafive 
compefence as a fheorefical consfrucf in WE sfudies. 

Alfhough Hymes is generally credifed wifh infroducing communicafive 
compefence as a linguisfic consfrucf in fhe 1970s, J. R. Eirfh had sfressed fhe 
imporfance of fhe context of situation for undersfanding why language is used 
as if is some 40 years prior fo fhaf. The founder of fhe Brifish school of lin¬ 
guisfics, Eirfh held fhaf "a piece of speech, a normal complefe acf of speech. 
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is a pattern of group behavior in which two or more persons participate by 
means of common verbalizations of fhe common sifuafional confexf, and of 
fhe experiential confexfs of fhe parficipanfs" (1930: 173). Firfh's inferprefafion 
of confexf of sifuafion - which can be as broad as a speech communify or as 
narrow as an inferpersonal inferacfion - provides a fheorefical orienfafion for 
describing fhe individual communicative compefence of each speaker fhaf has 
evolved in non-nafive settings. This concepf is essential fo an undersfanding 
of communicafive compefence in general because if leads fo an appreciafion 
of communicafive compefence "in specific." Thaf is, only fhrough inclusion of 
confexf of sifuafion as a paramefer for defermining whaf communicafive com¬ 
pefence means do fhe pluralisfic nafure of a language and fhe independenf 
exisfence and fhe dynamic creafive processes of non-nafive variefies come 
info focus. If is fhis formulafion of fhe social and culfural bases of communica- 
fion fhaf influenced Hymes as well as Halliday, and fhaf accounfs for fheir 
parallel inferesfs in fhe making of meaning fhrough language. 

From Hymes comes fhe ferm communicative competence ifself, which he infer- 
prefed as knowledge of sociolinguisfic rules fhaf is separafe from knowledge 
of grammatical rules. The necessify of fhis nofion came abouf in response 
fo his recognifion fhaf communicafion is more fhan knowing how fo creafe 
and consfrucf grammafically correcf senfences, fhe view offered by Chomsky 
which dominafed American linguisfics af fhe time (and sfill does). Rafher, 
he sees communicafion as also enfailing knowledge of how fo use language 
appropriafely in ways fhaf are accepfable fo ofher members of fhe speech 
communify; fhus, performance and compefence carmof be separafed. Commun¬ 
icafive compefence is whaf users of a language realize in choosing whaf fo 
say as well as when and how fo say if. And if is fhe confexf - culfural as well 
as social - fhaf influences fhese feafures of linguisfic performance. 

Hymes expresses concern wifh fhe infegrafion of linguisfic fheory info 
a more general fheory of communicafion and culfure: "social life shapes 
communicafive compefence and does so from infancy onward. Depending on 
gender, family, communify and religion, children are raised in ferms of one 
configuration of fhe use and meaning of language rafher fhan anofher" (1980: 
vi). Enculfurafion info a group provides fhe members of fhaf group a sef of 
linguisfic and culfural resources for communicafion wifh one anofher. 

From Halliday comes a focus on fhe role of fhe social confexf and fhe options 
if presenfs fo language users for "doing fhings wifh language," fhaf is, using 
language fo perform communicafive funcfions. The various options a particu¬ 
lar confexf offers he calls meaning potential, fhe choices (phonological, lexical, 
S 5 mfacfic, and pragmatic) fhaf language users have available fo fhem when 
inferacfing fhrough language. This meaning pofenfial "is inherenf in fhe 
social sysfem as if is inferprefed by fhe members of fhis or fhaf subculfure" 
(1978: 90). Thus, a culfure's meaning pofenfial has fhe same origins as a speech 
communify's communicafive compefence: fhe social and culfural confexf in 
which users of fhe language make use of fheir linguisfic sysfem fo express, 
inferpref, and negofiafe meaning befween and among one anofher. 
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Hymes and Halliday offer views of language based on a relationship 
befween form and funcfion, befween culfure and language, befween sociefy 
and norms of use. However, fheir concepfualizafions of fhe means fo explain 
fhese relafionships differ significanfly. Halliday's focus is fhe inferpersonal 
dimension of language and pofenfial as a social consfrucf, while Hymes' infra¬ 
personal orienfafion is associafed wifh a sysfem of infernalized rules of use, 
fhaf is, communicafive compefence. 


3 Communicative Competence and the World 
Englishes Paradigm 

While Hymes and Halliday were developing fheir fheories of appropriafeness 
and meaning-making in language, Braj Kachru (1976, 1977, 1981) was making 
fhe case for recognition of fhe social realities of fhe growing use and nafivizafion 
of English and demand for English insfrucfion around fhe world, and in Oufer- 
Circle confexfs, in particular. This case needed fo be made in fhe face of fhe 
unchallenged Anglocenfric inferprefafion of sfandard, norm, and model fhaf 
prevailed af fhe fime among Inner-Circle linguisfs and language specialisfs. 
Kachru's argumenf focused on fhe need for a new research paradigm fo 
explain fhe formal and functional variation observed in English as used in 
such confexfs as India, Nigeria, or Singapore. This perspective would de-cenfer 
fhe Inner Circle and ifs norms, sfandards, and models and shiff fhe focus fo 
fhe pluricenfric realifies of English - local, national, or infemafional - and fhe 
communicafive compefences corresponding fo fhe pofenfial purposes, roles, 
and sifuafions found in fhese confexfs. 

Mulfiple norms for English use - whefher spoken or written - as rep- 
resenfed by differences in rhetorical and communicafive sfyles problemafize 
a view of communicafive compefence as a monolifhic nofion. The concepf of 
accepfabilify, appropriafeness, and infelligibilify (i.e., communicafive com¬ 
pefence) carmof be used independenfly of fhe confexf of sifuafion in an 
Outer-Circle sifuafion any more fhan in an Irmer-Circle inferacfion. When 
an American and a New Zealander inferacf, phonological, semantic, or prag¬ 
matic variation can inferfere wifh communicafive success. Such inferference 
is generally explained away by cifing culfural differences underlying fhe 
linguistic choices each speaker has made, and fhis variation is accepfed as 
legifimafe for fhe American and fhe New Zealander because fhey are native 
speakers of fheir respective varieties. 

This interdependence of confexf and communicafive compefence can also 
be demonsfrafed in insfances of cross-culfural communicafion. Realizafions 
of such speech acfs as an apology or greeting do nof necessarily convey fhe 
infended message when fhe parficipanfs in fhe inferacfion do nof share socio- 
culfural norms. Thus, an African-English parficipanf selecfs from his opfions 
for making meaning fhe greefing "I see you've puf on weighf," which is mef 
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with indignation by the American-English-speaking addressee, who doesn't 
interpret the utterance as the cultural equivalent, "You're looking well," which 
is considered appropriate, acceptable, and intelligible in her speech com¬ 
munity. Her expectations of how to exchange greetings are not met; nor are 
the African's when she responds, by his norms, inappropriafely. The issue 
highlighfed by such encounfers is idenfificafion of fhe facef of communicative 
compefence leading fo fhe misundersfanding: is if linguistic - rafe of speech, 
choice of regisfer, lexical ifems? Or is if culfural - pragmafic choices defer- 
mined by fhe values of fhe speech communify? In fhis case if is fhe latter; 
behind fhe observable factors of linguisfic form and polife social behavior are 
fhe value sysfems of fhe speakers. 

To shape fhe concepf fo suif fhe fask af hand, Kachru drew on Firfh, Hymes, 
and Halliday. He fakes Hymes' formulation of communicafive compefence as 
sociolinguisfic rules, which he relafes fo Firfh's "means of common verbaliza- 
fions of fhe common sifuafional confexf, and of fhe experiential confexfs of 
fhe parficipanfs" (Firfh, 1930). Confexf of sifuafion - fhe social and culfural 
paramefers relevanf fo fhe seffing in which parficipanfs find fhemselves - is 
also faken from Firfh. Kachru's formulation of communicafive compefence 
integrates Halliday's focus on fhe interpersonal function of language and a 
socially consfrucfed meaning potential. Ultimately, communicafive compefence 
becomes a comersfone in fhe fheorefical foundafion of fhe new paradigm fhaf 
is now known as world Englishes. 


4 Communicative Competence Applied: 
Controversies 

The applicabilify of Kachru's inferprefafion of communicafive compefence 
has been demonsfrafed in debates concerning fhe idenfificafion of fhe righfful 
guardians of fhe English language: whose communicafive compefence is fo be 
fhe reference poinf for evaluafing whefher or nof a use of English, wherever 
spoken, is appropriafe and accepfable? Is fhe legifimacy accorded native-speaker 
variafion available fo fhe Englishes of non-nafive speakers? Are native-speaker 
norms, native-speaker communicafive compefence (or meaning potential) fhe 
only accepfable ways of speaking? 

One posifion regards fhe "nafive speaker" as fhe only logical choice; 
fwo well-known proponenfs of fhis view are Clifford Prafor and Randolph 
Quirk. The ofher posifion argues fhaf local users can besf determine whaf is 
appropriafe and accepfable in fheir own confexfs of use; Kachru subscribes 
fo fhis view and has responded bofh fo Prafor and fo Quirk. 

Prafor (1968) sparked fhe firsf of Kachru's challenges fo fhe native-speaker 
argumenf (Kachru, 1976). For Prafor, fhe English of all speakers of English in 
fhe Qufer and Expanding Circles should be measured by Inner-Circle sfand- 
ards and should conform fo Irmer-Circle norms. This would be essential in 
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limiting the deviations in non-native-speaker English that he attributed to the 
incomplete and incorrect learning of English. Curtailing deviations from fhe 
nafive-speaker norm would minimize "fossilizafion" of forms and of uses a 
nafive speaker finds unaccepfable and inappropriafe. Eurfher, folerafing fhese 
deviations would lead, over fime, fo a fofal lack of infelligibilify between 
native speakers and non-native speakers. 

Prator was reacting to the suggestion that a pluralistic, rather than a 
monomodel, monocultural, Anglocentric orientation might be more product¬ 
ive when it comes to understanding the forms and functions of English in 
confexfs beyond fhe Irmer Circle. He referred fo fhis position as "heresy" and 
fo specific poinfs of fhe proposifion as "heretical fenefs." One such fenef he 
fook particular exception fo was "fhe idea fhaf if is besf, in a counfry where 
English is nof spoken nafively buf is widely used as fhe medium of insfruc- 
fion, fo sef up fhe local variefy of English as fhe ulfimafe model fo be imifafed 
by fhose learning fhe language" (Prafor, 1968: 459). Infemafional mufual 
infelligibilify can be assured only when all learners of English pattern fheir 
English affer fhaf of a nafive speaker. 

Quirk's position (1985, 1988, 1990) echoes fhaf of Prafor. In arguing againsf 
non-nafive norms and for fhe desirabilify of a global sfandard for English, 
Quirk claims fhaf "fhe relafively narrow range of purposes for which fhe non- 
nafive needs fo use English is arguably well cafered for by a single mono¬ 
chrome sfandard form fhaf looks as good on paper as if sounds in speech" 
(1985: 6). Eor Quirk (1990), fhe responsibilify for mainfaining respecf for Sfand¬ 
ard (Irmer-Circle) English falls fo ifs nafive speakers, since non-nafive speakers 
do nof have recourse fo insfifufionalized sfandards and norms fo legifimafe 
any non-sfandard variefy. Like Prafor, Quirk is concerned wifh use of English 
in fhe infemafional domain. He assumes fhaf English feaching in schools 
fhroughouf fhe world should nof cafer for local purposes, buf for purposes 
of global communication. The pedagogical model should be fhe uniform 
compefence shared among well-educafed speakers whose speech and wrifing 
are based on a homogeneous Sfandard English. 

Such assumptions conflicf wifh fhose underlying Kachru's communicafive 
compefence, in particular one aspecf following Hymes: if social life shapes 
a person's abilify fo use language appropriafely, fhaf is, if fhe confexf info 
which a child is born defermines fhaf child's lafer communicafive compefence, 
and if fhere is more fhan one social setting in which appropriafeness in using 
a language can be shaped, fhe concepf of communicafive compefence carmof 
be considered in monolifhic or homogeneous and uniform ferms. As English 
has, as a resulf of confacf wifh differenf culfural and social sysfems, been 
adapfed fo fhe social life of fhe English-speaking communifies in which if has 
come fo function, fhe process of adapfafion, or nafivizafion, has been exfended 
fo notions of appropriafeness and accepfabilify in form and funcfion, fo devel- 
opmenf of norms and sfandards, and fo mulfiple communicafive compefences. 
In making fhis socially realistic assessmenf, Kachru negafes Prafor's and Quirk's 
purisfic and prescripfivisf claims, and ties communicafive compefence direcfly 
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to choosing a variety as a standard, norm, and model through these questions: 
Acceptable to whom? Appropriate for whom? And intelligible to whom? 


5 Communicative Competence Applied: 

Explorations 

In the mid-1980s several studies, among the first to consider contexts outside 
of fhe Irmer-Circle confexfs from a world Englishes perspecfive, illusfrafed 
how differenf culfural settings of English language use are associafed wifh 
disfincf communicative compefences. Chishimba (1985) addressed fhe ques- 
fion of which feafures characferize fhe Africarmess in indigenous variefies of 
English and illusfrafed how previous sfudies of English in Africa had consisf- 
enfly ignored fhe relevance of fhe confexf of sifuafion fo describe variation. 
Magura (1985), writing on Soufh Africa and Zimbabwe, demonsfrafed fhaf fhe 
African variefy of English has developed a meaning sysfem fhaf is closely 
relafed fo fhe African socioculfural confexf. Eurfher, he showed fhaf a native 
norm makes fhe African variefy a disfincf variefy of English. Lowenberg (1984) 
looked af fhe mulfilingual speech fellowships of Singapore, Malaysia, and 
Indonesia fo describe fhe complexify of communicafive compefence in such 
confexfs because if involves nof only compefence in disfincf languages, fheir 
diverse sfyles, regisfers, and even dialecfs, buf also fhe abilify fo mix and 
swifch among fhem in appropriafe and accepfable ways. Bems (1985) looked 
af fhe Expanding-Circle settings of Germany and Japan in order fo describe 
feafures, forms, and funcfions of English wifhin each and explore fhe implica- 
fions of fhese characferisfics of fheir respecfive communicafive compefence for 
pedagogical models. 

Lafer sfudies have explored issues associafed wifh recognition of pluricenfric 
norms of communicafive compefence. Topics of fhese sfudies have included 
fhe relationship befween communicafive compefence and culfure for users 
of English in cross-culfural inferacfion. Nelson (1992) and Bems (1995) ask 
whose culfure and whose communicafive compefence will be fhe frame of 
reference in fhese sifuafions. Rheforical and communicafive sfyles as socially 
consfrucfed norms have also been invesfigafed. Eor example, sfudies by 
Y. Kachru (1997, 2001) on bofh conversational and fexfual discourse show 
how culfural values are conveyed fhrough rheforical sfrafegies, deferminanfs 
of accepfable confenf, and fexf sfrucfure fhaf are conventions of fhe local 
communify and confexf. 

Relafed research is on infelligibilify, which, along wifh accepfabilify and 
appropriafeness, is a means by which communicafive compefence is demon¬ 
sfrafed. Key invesfigafions here are fhose by Smifh (1988, 1992) and Nelson 
(1984, 2001), who provide a nuanced inferprefafion of whaf is referred fo 
as "undersfanding." They identify fhree separafe levels: intelligibility, or recog¬ 
nition of fhe word/ufferance; comprehensibility, or percepfion of fhe word/ 
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utterance (referential) meaning; and interpretability, apprehension of fhe infenf, 
purpose, or meaning behind fhe word/ufferance. This disfincfion among 
aspecfs of undersfanding is a valuable fool in world Englishes sfudies for 
analysis of misundersfandings in cross-culfural inferacfion and description of 
differences in fhe parficipanfs' knowledge of fhe rules of speaking fhaf apply 
or, in Halliday's ferms, fhe meaning pofenfial a speaker has available in any 
given confexf of sifuafion. This broad inferprefafion of infelligibilify plays a 
role in assessmenf of communicafive compefence in social settings as well as 
in pedagogical confexfs. 


6 Communicative Competence and Pedagogical 
Theory 

Communicative compefence is as cenfral in pedagogical fheory as if is for 
sociolinguisfics (see Savignon, 1997 for pedagogical developmenfs) and ifs 
impacf on language feaching is parallel. Ifs adopfion as a feaching goal has 
shitted fhe focus in language pedagogy from approaches preoccupied wifh 
grammatical correcfness fo fhose concerned wifh all aspecfs of communicafive 
effecfiveness in written as well as spoken inferacfion. 

Unfil recenfly, nafive-speaker compefence has been fhe unconfesfed goal for 
all learners, and an Irmer-Circle English - predominanfly an American or 
Brifish variefy - has been presenfed by fhe feacher and in feaching maferials fo 
learners as fhe model fo follow. All norms and sfandards are fo be consisfenf 
wifh fhose underlying Irmer-Circle practices and behaviors. Learners are pre¬ 
pared for inferacfion wifh fhe written and spoken fexfs and fhe members of 
fhe Inner Circle regardless of fhe confexf of sifuafion. Evidence fhaf fhe sfafus 
quo is no longer adequafe and fhaf nafive-speaker communicafive compefence 
may nof be besf suifed as fhe goal in a given pedagogical setting have raised 
concerns. The infroducfion of accepfabilify, appropriafeness, and infelligibilify 
as relafive concepfs for language pedagogy has been a challenge fo fhe sfafus 
quo in classrooms around fhe world (see Savignon, 2002 for illusfrafions). 

Quirk and Prafor (see above) represenf an Inner-Circle response fo accepf- 
ance of regional variation for pedagogical purposes. Expanding-Circle rep- 
resenfafives have also argued for mainfenance of Irmer-Circle norms. Gorlach 
and Schroder's (1985) estimation of fhe proficiency of learners of English is illus- 
frafive. Eor fhem, as a consequence of fhe "liberal use" of differenf variefies 
(in fhis case American and Brifish) and sfandards in fhe feaching of English, 
fhe level of proficiency achieved by young German learners is unaccepfable; 
sfandards have declined and fhe English spoken by many learners "is an odd 
mixfure of speech levels and an unconfrollable mid-Aflanfic mishmash fhaf is 
accepfable neifher fo fhe American nor Brifish nafive speaker" (p. 230). 

The claims and argumenfs presenfed by fhese scholars are based on fhree 
assumptions of particular relevance fo language pedagogy: (1) everyone 
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learning English does so in order to interact with native speakers; (2) the 
communicative competence learners need to develop is the native speaker's; 
and (3) learning English means dealing with the sociocultural realities of 
England or the US, that is, British or American ways of doing, fhinking, and 
being. Kachru (1982) idenfifies each of fhese assumpfions wifh a monomodel 
approach fo pedagogy, which raises a number of questions in fhe lighf of 
fhe documenfafion of variation in fhe communicative compefence of users of 
English worldwide: Alfhough American and Brifish variefies of English are 
accepfable as suifable models in fheir respecfive confexfs, are fhey appropriafe 
as models in non-nafive confexfs? Is if appropriafe for schoolchildren in rural 
Wesf Africa, for example, fo learn a variefy of English based on fhe commun¬ 
icative compefence of American schoolchildren? Will fhis ensure fhaf fhe 
learners will achieve mufual infelligibilify wifh ofher members of fheir local 
speech communify? Thai fhey will be accepfed as a member of fhe speech 
communify alfhough fhey do nof follow ifs norms - fhe very norms fhaf are 
markers of group idenfify? As an alfemafive, Kachru idenfifies a polymodel 
approach as more socially realistic. Responsive fo fhe socioculfural dimen¬ 
sions of functional and formal diversify in speech communifies requiring com¬ 
pefence in English, fhis approach provides a means of addressing fhe questions 
of "which model?" or "whose communicative compefence?" from a perspecf- 
ive which does nof regard fhe concepf of model as absolufe. If considers 
fhe diversify of fhe social and culfural confexf in which fhe learners will be 
using fhe language as fundamenfal fo any informed and realistic choice of a 
classroom model. 

In pedagogical ferms, fhe concepf model implies a linguistic ideal fhaf a 
learner and feacher keep in mind in fhe course of language insfrucfion. The 
model represenfs a norm or sfandard for language use af all levels - from fhe 
phonological fo fhe pragmatic. Selecfion of a model is a key decision in lan¬ 
guage feaching. Offen fhe ferms norm and standard are used along wifh model 
fo idenfify fhe "correcf" and "accepfable" variefy of fhe language chosen, 
which is based on fhaf used by a segmenf of fhe educafed population. Choice 
of a parficular model depends upon fhe communicative compefence learners 
are fo develop in order for fheir use of language fo be accepfable, appropriafe, 
and infelligible in a specified speech communify. A learner's progress is meas¬ 
ured againsf fhe model: How closely does pronunciation approximafe fhe 
desired norm? How well do written fexfs follow fhe convenfions for fexf con- 
sfrucfion? How well is fhe learner able fo inferpref fexfs? Can fhe learner 
creafe fexfs fhaf are infelligible, comprehensible, and inferprefable fo ofher 
members of fhe speech communify? Can fhe learner appropriafely realize fhe 
funcfions fhaf English serves in fhaf communify? 

The logical sfarfing poinf for selecfion of a model is a consideration of (1) 
fhe uses fhe learners will make of fhe language and (2) fhe users who are 
members of fhe group in which learners will become members. Questions fo 
be posed include: Which funcfions does fhe language serve? Who are fhe 
users? Will fhey use if in inferacfion wifh nafive speakers, ofher non-nafive 
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speakers, or both? Which culture should the language represent? The answers 
determine the nature of the interaction at local, national, and international 
levels. 

If fhe selection of fhe model is nof made on fhe basis of learners' needs for 
fhe language, fhe communicative compefence achieved may be inappropriafe 
for fhese learners. A pragmatic approach fo deferminafion of model musf 
fhen include consideration of fhe acfual forms and funcfions of fhe speech 
communify wifh which learners will inferacf and fhe affifudes of members of 
fhaf speech communify foward fhe language and ifs speakers. A polymodel 
approach provides a means of addressing fhe quesfion of "which model?" 
from a perspecfive fhaf does nof regard fhe concepf of model as absolufe and 
which provides a basis for considerafion of fhe diversify of fhe social and 
culfural confexf as fundamenfal fo any informed and realisfic choice of model 
for learners. 

Teaching for communicative compefence is nofhing new (see, for example, 
Musumeci, 1997). While some critics, mosf recenfly Bhafia (2003), may con¬ 
sider if passe if looking only af British inferprefafions, supporf for and inferesf 
in communicative compefence as a goal continues and ifs currency is made 
more relevanf and realisfic fhrough fhe infegrafion of a polymodel approach 
info fhe fheorefical foundafion for feaching learners of English fo develop fhe 
communicative compefence fhaf enables fhem fo perform wifhin fhe confexfs 
in which fhey will use English. Examples of irmovafion along fhese lines are 
found in Berns (1990), in which she analyzed fhree inferprefafions of feaching 
for a communicative compefence fhaf were responses fo fhe socioculfural con¬ 
fexfs of fheir implemenfafion, namely, Germany, Japan, and India (see Piepho, 
1974 on feaching for communicafive compefence in Germany and Prabhu, 
1987 for India). The analysis was fo fesf approaches fo feaching for commun¬ 
icafive compefence againsf fhe assumpfions of a polymodel approach and 
explore fhe limifs of whaf has come fo be known as communicafive language 
feaching. 

Implemenfafion of a polymodel approach has come fo include assessmenf 
of feaching maferials for linguistic tolerance, for correspondence wifh fhe 
socioculfural confexf for fhe use of English as well as fhe expressed or implied 
norms againsf which learners will be judged for fhe accepfabilify, appropriafe- 
ness, and infelligibilify of fheir linguistic performance. Puf anofher way, do 
fhe maferials reflecf fhe socioculfural realify of fhe users? Teachers' commun¬ 
icafive compefence is also germane fo a pluralisfic approach. Do teachers in 
fhe Oufer and as well as Expanding Gircles perceive fhemselves as compefenf 
communicators in English or as incompefenf when compared fo a nafive- 
speaker model? 

Ghanges in fhe sociolinguisfic landscape of Europe wifh respecf fo English 
have produced a confexf of increasing social and professional needs for 
learning and using English and exposure fo if fhrough a variefy of media. 
Gonfinenfal uses, including cross-culfural, infra-European communicafion, 
jusf as fheir funcfional counferparfs in ofher regions of fhe world, are realized 
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in ways negotiated among the users. Communicative norms of appropriate¬ 
ness and standards for accepfabilify, and fhe paramefers of infelligibilify, if 
nof already esfablished, are developing among fhe English-using European 
speech communify. If has been claimed fhaf fhere is "fhe emergence of an 
endonormafive model of lingua franca English which will increasingly derive 
ifs norms of correctness and appropriacy from ifs own usage" (Jenkins, 
Modiano, and Seidlhofer, 2001: 15; see also Deneire and Goefhals, 1997). This 
developmenf raises fhe issue of a pedagogical model for performance 
variefies, nof only in Europe, buf also in China or Soufh America, and ofher 
confexfs of increasing confacf and use of English in fhe Expanding Circle 
(see Bolfon and Tong, 2002; Berns and Eriedrich, 2003). 


7 Conclusion 

The cormecfion between communicative competence and world Englishes is 
firmly roofed in recognifion of fhe social realifies of fhe users and uses of a 
given variefy (or variefies, in multilingual societies). The consfrucf has proven 
useful in refufing claims of a uniform, ideal communicative compefence for 
English and has mofivafed a growing body of research and scholarship fhaf 
adopfs a pluricenfric approach fo invesfigafing fhe nafure of accepfabilify, 
appropriafeness, and infelligibilify and implications nof only for pedagogy buf 
also liferary criticism, culfural sfudies, and language policy, among ofher areas. 

There is sfill room for furfher research info communicative compefence, 
particularly wifh respecf fo fhe paramefers of infelligibilify for communicafion 
befween various combinafions of speakers - befween Inner-Circle and Oufer- 
Circle users. Do Expanding-Circle speakers find Irmer- or Oufer-Circle vari¬ 
efies easier fo inferpref and comprehend? Whaf are fhe facfors fhaf confribufe 
fo misundersfandings in fhe various confexfs of use? Wifh fhe expansion in 
uses and confacf wifh English in fhe Expanding Circle, fo whaf exfenf are 
Expanding-Circle performance variefies being replaced by local or regional 
variefies wifh fheir own norms, models, and sfandards? We are far from 
in-depfh insighfs info fhe communicafive compefence of fhe evolving speech 
communities of Africa, including Soufh Africa. How does fhe communicafive 
compefence of fhis region relafe fo fhe socioculfural confexf? Whaf are fhe 
pofenfial meanings available fo members of fhe speech communities, how are 
fhey realized, and how are fhey received by parficipanfs in fhe communicafion 
unfamiliar wifh fhe norms of fhese communities? To whaf exfenf is commu¬ 
nicafive compefence as a relative notion, as varying along wifh fhe confexf of 
sifuafion, faken info accounf in sfudies of Expanding-Circle Englishes as well 
as fhose of fhe Oufer Circle? To whaf exfenf do views like fhose arficulafed by 
Prafor and by Quirk abouf fhe necessify of a single norm and sfandard for 
English influence fhe learning, feaching, and assessmenf of communicafive 
compefence? Whaf is fhe nafure of fhis influence and whaf are ifs con¬ 
sequences for communicafion across culfures fhrough English? 
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See also Chapters 24, World Englishes and Issues of Intelligibility; 36, 
Teaching World Englishes; 37, Models, Methods and Curriculum for 
ELT Preparation. 
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41 World Englishes and 
Corpora Studies 

GERALD NELSON 


1 Introduction 

Kennedy (1998: 1) provides succinct definitions of bofh fhe forms "corpus" 
and "corpus linguistics": 

In the language sciences a corpus is a body of written text or transcribed 
speech which can serve as a basis for linguistic analysis and description. Over 
the last three decades the compilation and analysis of corpora stored in 
computerized databases has led to a new scholarly enterprise known as corpus 
linguistics. 


As Kermedy's definition shows, the corpus-hased method of linguistic research 
is a very recenf developmenf, and fhe use of corpora in fhe sfudy of world 
Englishes is more recenf still. McEnery and Wilson (2001: 1) provide a useful 
accounf of whaf fhey call "early" corpus linguistics, by which fhey refer fo 
range of research projecfs underfaken from fhe 1950s fo fhe 1970s, using 
entirely manual mefhods for compiling and analyzing large collections of 
fexf. Nofable among fhese was fhe work of Randolph Quirk, who compiled 
fhe Survey of English Usage (SEU) corpus, beginning in 1959. SEU is a one- 
million-word corpus of Brifish English, dating for fhe mosf parf from fhe 
1960s. Erom our perspective in fhe fechnologically sophisficafed fwenfy-firsf 
cenfury, if is astonishing fo recall fhaf fhe SEU corpus was an enfirely paper- 
based corpus, wifh each insfance of every word annofafed on ifs own paper 
slip, and fhe slips stored in a vasf array of mefal filing cabinefs (Peppe, 1995). 
In confrasf wifh fhis, corpus linguistics today exploifs fhe ever-increasing power 
of computer hardware and software, and with the aid of compufer technology, 
linguisfs are compiling ever-larger collections of fexf. Since fhe 1980s, fhe 
corpus-based approach has become firmly esfablished as a mefhodology for 
linguisfic research. 
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Table 41.1 Composition of the Brown Corpus 


Informative prose: 374 samples 

Imaginative prose: 126 samples 

Press; reportage 

General fiction 

Press: editorial 

Mystery and detective fiction 

Press: reviews 

Science fiction 

Religion 

Adventure and western fiction 

Skills and hobbies 

Romance and love story 

Popular lore 

Humor 

Belles lettres, biography, memoir 


Miscellaneous 


Learned 



2 Electronic Corpora 

The first electronic corpus of English is generally agreed to be the Brown corpus, 
which was compiled by Francis and Kucera at Brown University, Rhode Island, 
in 1963-4. The compilers refer to the corpus as A Standard Corpus of Present- 
Day Edited American English (Francis and Kucera, 1971). It consists of just over 
one million words of printed English produced in the United States during the 
calendar year 1961. It includes 500 individual samples of 2,000 words each, 
selected from the range of text types shown in Table 41.1. 

The Brown corpus has been, and continues to be, enormously influential, 
especially in terms of the methodology of corpus design and compilation. For 
that reason, it is worth quoting the compilers at some length here: 

Samples were chosen for their representative quality rather than for any sub¬ 
jectively determined excellence. The use of the word standard in the title of the 
Corpus does not in any way mean that it is put forward as "standard English"; it 
merely expresses the hope that this corpus will be used for comparative studies 
where it is important to use the same body of data. Since the preparation and 
input of data is a major bottleneck in computer work, the intent was to make 
available a carefully chosen and prepared body of material of considerable size 
in standardized format. The corpus may further prove to be standard in setting 
the pattern for the preparation and presentation of further bodies of data in 
English or in other languages. (Erancis and Kucera, 1971) 

The Brown corpus did, indeed, become a "standard" in the sense that the 
compilers express here. It set in motion a series of corpus-based projects around 
the world, in which the researchers invariably looked to Brown as their model. 
The Lancaster-Oslo/Bergen (LOB) corpus was begun in 1976 in order to pro¬ 
vide a British English equivalent of the Brown corpus (Johansson, Leech, and 
Goodluck, 1978). To this end, the compilers followed the design of Brown 
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closely, selecting texts printed in Great Britain in 1961, and choosing the same 
number and size of samples from fhe same fexf cafegories. The objective was, of 
course, fo ensure fhaf fhe two corpora would be direcfly comparable wifh each 
ofher, so fhaf fhey could be used as fhe basis for comparative sfudies across 
fhe two dominant varieties, American and British English (AmE and BrE). 

in 1978, S. V. Shastri noted that previous studies of Indian English had been 
largely confined fo aspecfs of fhe spoken variefy (Bansal, 1969), or fo isolafed 
fopics in fhe language (Kachru, 1965). Having worked af Lancasfer Universify 
wifh Geoffrey Leech, one of fhe prime movers behind fhe LOB corpus, Shasfri 
recognized fhaf "a comprehensive description [of Indian English] will have fo 
be based on a sfandard corpus" (Shasfri, 1986). To fhis end, Shasfri compiled 
fhe Kolhapur corpus of wriffen Indian English, using bofh Brown and LOB as 
his models. He declared his objectives in fhe following forms: 

The present corpus of Indian Written English is comparable to the Brown and the 
LOB corpora. It is intended to serve as source material for comparative studies of 
American, British and Indian English which in its turn is expected to lead to a 
comprehensive description of Indian English. (Shastri, 1986) 

However, unlike Brown and LOB, which sampled texts from 1961, fhe Kolhapur 
corpus fakes 1978 as ifs sampling dale. Parf of fhe rafionale behind fhis had 
fo do wifh fhe perceived "Indianness" of posf-independence Indian English. 
As Shasfri explained: 

it is felt that the value of the Indian corpus is immensely enhanced in general and 
in particular as a source for the description of Indian English ... as the Indianness 
of Indian English is a post-independence phenomenon and may have reached a 
discernible stage in the thirty years after Independence. It is argued in theory 
that in the same thirty years the American and British English may not have 
undergone such changes. (Shastri, 1986) 

This is an interesting observation, and one which, consciously or unconsciously, 
informs descripfions of ofher posf-colonial Englishes as well. Whaf Shasfri 
was consciously attempting fo consfrucf was a corpus of disfincfively Indian 
English, as opposed fo fhe variefy used af fhe time of Independence. Whefher 
fhe 30-year gap fo 1978 would be sufficienf fo allow fhe "Indianness" of Indian 
English fo manifesf ifself is perhaps a moof poinf. The key issue here is fhaf 
Shasfri, following Kachru (1965), recognized Indian English as a disfincf 
variefy, and sef abouf capfuring if in fhe Kolhapur corpus. 

The Ausfralian Gorpus of English (AGE) was compiled af Macquarie Uni¬ 
versify, begirming in 1986. As wifh fhe Kolhapur corpus, fhe compilers were 
mofivafed primarily by a wish fo differenfiafe between their own variety of 
English and fhe British and American varieties. Eor fhaf reason, fhey followed 
fhe Brown and LOB models closely in ferms of corpus design, fhough again 
fhere is a chronological gap: AGE samples fexfs from 1986. 
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At Victoria University of Wellington, New Zealand, researchers compiled 
the Wellington Corpus of Wriffen New Zealand English (WWC; Bauer, 1993). 
Once again. Brown and LOB were fhe models, fhough fhe compilers decided 
fo use ACE as fheir model in ferms of sampling dale. In fhe Wellington 
corpus, fhe majorify of samples dale from 1986 or 1987. The corpus of wriffen 
New Zealand English was followed in 1998 by fhe Wellington Corpus of 
Spoken New Zealand English (WSC), consisfing of dialogs and monologs 
collecfed in fhe period 1988 fo 1994 (Holmes, Vine, and Johnson, 1998). 

Beginning wifh fhe highly influential Brown corpus in fhe early 1960s, fhe 
enferprise of compiling English-language corpora has continued in highly 
principled and systematic ways. As a resulf, linguisfs now have five "parallel" 
corpora of international wriffen English af fheir disposal: Brown, LOB, 
Kolhapur, ACE, and Wellington. In 1990, a new projecf was inifiafed which 
would significanfly expand fhis collection, and more imporfanfly, greafly in¬ 
crease bofh fhe linguisfic and fhe geographical coverage of available corpora. 


3 The International Corpus of English 

The International Corpus of English (ICE) projecf was conceived in fhe late 1980s 
by Sidney Greenbaum, fhen Direcfor of fhe Survey of English Usage, Universify 
College London. The idea was firsf proposed in a brief nofice in World Englishes 
(Greenbaum, 1988), in which researchers were invifed fo collaborate on fhe 
compilafion of parallel English corpora, specifically in counfries where English 
is used as a firsf language, or as a second official language. The invifafion 
was timely, and fhe response from linguisfs worldwide was bofh immediate 
and enfhusiasfic. The IGE projecf currenfly involves research feams working 
in fhe following counfries or regions: Ausfralia, Ganada, Easf Africa (Kenya 
and Tanzania), Greaf Brifain, Hong Kong, India, Ireland, Jamaica, Malaysia, 
New Zealand, Philippines, Singapore, Soufh Africa, Sri Lanka, United Sfafes. 

Erom ifs inception, IGE aimed fo compile parallel corpora from fwo of 
Kachru's Three Gircles of English (Kachru, 1985). The toner Gircle is represented 
by counfries such as Brifain, fhe Unifed Sfafes, and Ausfralia, while fhe Oufer 
Gircle is represented by counfries such as India, Singapore, and fhe Philippines. 
Kachru's fhird circle, fhe Expanding Gircle, is represented in an anciliary projecf, 
fhe Infernafional Gorpus of Learner English (IGLE), which is discussed below. 

Each ICE team is compiling (or has already compiled) a one-million-word 
corpus of fheir own variefy of English, produced by adulfs (aged 18 or over) in 
fhe period after 1989. While each national or regional corpus can exisf inde- 
pendenfly as a valuable resource for fhe sfudy of individual varieties, fhe real 
value of fhe corpora lies in fheir being exacfly compatible wifh each ofher. This 
compafibilify lies in every area of fhe corpus design and armofafion (Nelson, 
1996a, 1996b). The design, in ferms of fexf categories, is shown in Table 41.2. 

Each corpus consisfs of 500 samples of approximately 2,000 words each, fo 
give a fofal of one million words. The firsf major division is between speech 
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Table 41.2 Composition of the ICE corpora 


WRITTEN TEXTS (200 samples) 

Non-printed 

Non-professional writing 
Student essays 
Examination scripts 

Correspondence 
Social letters 
Business letters 

Printed 

Academic writing 
Humanities 
Social sciences 
Natural sciences 
Technology 

Non-academic writing 
Humanities 
Social sciences 
Natural sciences 
Technology 

Reportage 
Press news reports 

Instructional writing 
Administrative writing 
Skills and hobbies 

Persuasive writing 
Press editorials 

Creative writing 
Novels and stories 


SPOKEN TEXTS (300 SAMPLES) 

Dialogue 

Private 

Direct conversations 
Telephone calls 

Public 

Class lessons 
Broadcast discussions 
Broadcast interviews 
Parliamentary debates 
Legal cross-examinations 
Business transactions 

Monologue 

Unscripted 

Spontaneous commentaries 
Unscripted speeches 
Demonstrations 
Legal presentations 

Scripted 
Broadcast news 
Broadcast talks 
Non-broadcast talks 


(300 samples) and writing (200 samples). Further subdivisions are made in a 
hierarchical fashion, with speech divided among dialog (180 samples) and 
monolog (120 samples), and writing divided among non-printed (50 samples) 
and printed (150 samples). The hierarchical subdivision continues to the 
fundamental level of fhe fexf cafegories, of which fhere are 15 in speech and 17 
in writing. 

The overall design was arrived af following exfensive discussion (see Leifner, 
1992; Schmied, 1990). While if is informally based on fhe design of Brown and 
LOB, if also reflecfs some imporfanf differences. Mosf nofably, if samples spoken 
English, and in a greafer proportion fhan writing. Wifhrn fhe spoken componenf. 
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by far the greatest contribution is from face-to-face conversations (90 samples, 
or 180,000 words). The ICE corpora, therefore, are distinctive in the emphasis 
they place on the spoken medium, and in particular on informal, conversational 
English. They are also distinctive in that they include only those text categor¬ 
ies which are internationally applicable. So, for example, the corpus design 
(Table 41.2) contains no Religion category, as Brown and LOB did, because 
writing on this topic is not available (in English, at least) in all the participating 
countries. Similarly, the subdivision of Eiction into Romance, Westerns, Detec¬ 
tive Eiction, etc., have been dispensed with, since these subt 5 ^es simply do 
not apply internationally. The ICE corpora aim to be maximally representative 
of English in use in all the participating countries, and not in any one country. 

Each of the ICE teams has had a slightly different experience in compiling 
their respective corpora, depending on local circumstances, and specifically on 
the status of English in the country concerned. Many of the teams have written 
informatively about these experiences, and they provide some valuable insights 
into the processes and rationales behind corpus building in the context of 
world Englishes. Schmied (1995) discusses the issue of national standards in 
the context of the ICE project, with special emphasis on East African varieties. 
Holmes (1996) discusses methodological problems in compiling the spoken 
component of ICE New Zealand. Bolt and Bolton (1996) discuss the Hong 
Kong ICE project, and their observations provide an interesting contrast with 
Shastri's comments on the "Indiarmess" of Indian English, discussed earlier. 
The Hong Kong component of ICE (ICE-HK) was compiled during a crucial 
period in the territory's history: the texts in the corpus date from both before 
and after the "Handover" in 1997, which saw Hong Kong reverting from 
British to Chinese rule. As such, the data in the corpus may be said to rep¬ 
resent English in Hong Kong at the "end of empire," in contrast with Shastri's 
conception of Indian English 30 years after Independence. Indeed, the com¬ 
pilers of ICE-HK worked in the knowledge that this would probably be the last 
opportunity to sample "Hong Kong English," since they predicted (correctly, 
it now seems) that the status of English in Hong Kong was about to change 
dramatically, with both Cantonese and Putonghua (Mandarin) rising quickly 
to prominence (Bolt and Bolton, 1996). Thus, while conforming to an agreed 
international standard, each ICE corpus reflects the unique situation of English 
in each participating region. 

At the time of writing, six ICE corpora are available for the purposes of 
non-profit, academic research. These are Great Britain (ICE-GB), New Zealand 
(IGE-NZ), Singapore (IGE-SIN), India (IGE-IND), East Africa (IGE-EA), and 
the Philippines (IGE-PHI). Details of availability are given at the end of this 
chapter. The British corpus, IGE-GB, was completed in 1998. In terms of armo- 
tation, it is the most advanced of all the ICE corpora. Every word has been 
tagged for part of speech, using a specially designed tagset (Greenbaum, 1993), 
and each sentence/utterance has been parsed at phrase and clause level. The 
syntactic structures are represented in the familiar form of tree diagrams, as 
illustrated in Eigure 41.1. 
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The ICE-GB corpus contains just over 83,000 S 5 mtactic trees, and represents 
the largest amount of data ever parsed to this level of defail. The grammafical 
ferminology used in fhe corpus is based for fhe mosf parf on fhe funcfion/ 
form approach foimd in A Comprehensive Grammar of the English Language (Quirk 
ef al., 1985). The annofafion was carried ouf using soffware developed by 
fhe TOSCA research group af fhe Universify of Nijmegen, under fhe direction 
of Professor Jan Aarfs (Van Halferen and Oosfdijk, 1993). The corpus is dis- 
fribufed wifh ifs own refrieval soffware, ICECUP (fhe ICE Corpus Ufilify 
Program), which supporfs complex searches of fhe S 5 mfacfic frees (Nelson, 
Wallis, and Aarfs, 2002). 

One of fhe cenfral principles underlying fhe ICE projecf is fhe notion fhaf a 
common grammafical "core" unifes all fhe variefies. This can be seen, perhaps, 
as a slighf buf imporfanf shiff of emphasis: from concenfrafing on fhe "disfinc- 
fiveness" of, say, Indian English or Ausfralian English, ICE focuses primarily 
on whaf unifes fhe variefies. The nofion of fhe common core is described in fhe 
following ferms by Quirk ef al. (1985: 16): 

A common core or nucleus is present in all the varieties so that, however esoteric 
a variety may be, it has running through it a set of grammatical and other 
characteristics that are present in all the others. It is this fact that justifies the 
application of the name "English" to all the varieties. 

Quirk et al. appear to accept the existence of fhe common core as an 
esfablished facf, fhough fhis cannof be empirically fesfed wifhouf exfensive 
sfudy of parallel corpora such as fhe ICE componenfs. Discovering whefher 
such a core acfually exisfs or nof, and how if mighf be consfifufed, is perhaps 
fhe ulfimafe objecfive of fhe ICE projecf. In order fo do fhis, all fhe ICE corpora 
will have fo be armofafed fo fhe same level as ICE-GB. Thai is, fhey will 
all have fo be synfacfically parsed af leasf fo fhe level of armofafion illusfrafed 
in Eigure 41.1. Qnce fhis has been achieved, linguisfs will be able fo examine 
fhose grammafical sfrucfures fhaf form fhe pufafive "core," and also fo see 
which sfrucfures (if any) are presenf only in individual variefies. However, fhe 
ofher currenfly available corpora mentioned above are still af fhe "lexical" 
sfage; fhaf is, fhey confain fhe words only, wifh no parf of speech fagging 
or synfacfic analysis. Reaching fhe level of armofafion of ICE-GB will be time- 
consuming and expensive, buf well worfh fhe efforf. However, despife fheir 
lack of armofafion af presenf, many of fhe ICE corpora have already proved 
invaluable as sources of dafa for comparafive sfudies of English variefies. 


4 Corpus-Based Studies of World Englishes 

The corpora described above have been used as fhe basis for a very large and 
varied body of research, and fhey confinue fo be used in fhis way. The resulfs 
of fhis research are far foo numerous fo cife here, fhough special mention 
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should perhaps be made of the pioneering work. Computational Analysis of 
Present-Day American English (Kucera and Francis, 1967), based on the Brown 
corpus. This large-scale, quantitative study was later replicated using the LOB 
corpus of British English, in Frequency Analysis of English Vocabulary and 
Grammar (Johansson and Hofland, 1989). For comprehensive bibliographies of 
corpus-based studies of English, see Glauser, Sclmeider, and Gorlach (1993), 
Altenberg (1998), and Fallon (2004). 

The Kolhapur corpus has proved to be an especially fruitful resource for 
investigators of world Englishes. For an account of early work based on the 
corpus, see Shastri (1988). Sayder (1989) contrasts the use of the subjunctive in 
Indian, British, and American English, while Leitner (1992) analyzes the verbs 
begin and start in Indian English, in comparison with both AmE and BrE. A 
particularly important recent contribution in this context is Schneider (2000), 
which analyzes a range of grammatical phenomena in the Kolhapur corpus, 
including the subjunctive, case marking of w/i-pronouns, pro-form do, and the 
indefinite pronouns in -body and -one. Gomparing his findings with those from 
Brown and LOB, Schneider concludes that "my empirical corpus investiga¬ 
tions have shown that no fundamental, categorical difference between Indian 
English and any other of the national varieties was detected, but on the other 
hand there is no full identity of patterns and preferences to be observed" 
(Schneider, 2000:133). Schneider's conclusion is a complex one, and in particu¬ 
lar his finding that "no full identity of patterns" may be observed is especially 
interesting in the light of the putative common core. 

The AGE corpus of Australian English has provided data for a wide range 
of investigations, focusing on, for example, comparisons of Australian and 
British usage (Peters 1993a, 1993b), the influence of AmE and BrE on Austr¬ 
alian verb morphology (Peters, 1994), the language of Australian newspapers 
(Peters et al., 1988), and the semantics of modal verbs (Gollins, 1988,1991). The 
two Wellington corpora - of written New Zealand English (WWG) and of 
spoken New Zealand English (WSG) - have supported research into a wide 
range of topics, including gender-based variation (Plolmes, 1993), relative pro¬ 
nouns (Sigley, 1997), and the discourse of direct and indirect speech (Yang, 
1997). 

Whether researchers examine aspects of Indian English, Australian English, 
or New Zealand English, a comparison is usually made - explicitly or implic¬ 
itly - with AmE and/or BrE. This is to be expected, because of the traditional 
dominance of these two varieties, and, on a more practical level, because of the 
availability of the Brown and LOB corpora. The corpora in the International 
Corpus of English offer scope for much more inclusive studies of English 
worldwide, taking account not only of first-language varieties, but of second- 
language varieties as well. ICE-GB has been extensively used in research, 
initially as a "snapshot" of BrE in the early 1990s, and later in comparative 
studies with other varieties. Most notably, ICE-GB formed the most import¬ 
ant data source for the Oxford English Grammar (Greenbaum, 1996), and a 
subset of the corpus was used in a study of subordination in speech and 
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writing (Greenbaum and Nelson, 1995a, 1995b, 1996; Greenbaum, Nelson, and 
Weitzman, 1995). 

A range of "first findings" from other IGE corpora were published in a 
special issue of World Englishes in 1996 (vol. 15, no. 1). The papers in that 
volume deal with such topics as coordination in BrE and AmE (Meyer, 1996), 
the language of sports reporting (Leitner and Hesselmarm, 1996), intervocalic 
/t/ in New Zealand English (Bauer and Holmes, 1996), and the stylistic fea¬ 
tures of East African newspaper English (Schmied and Hudson-Ettle, 1996). 
Since then, the task of completing the IGE corpora has continued, and re¬ 
searchers have continued to explore the data as it has been collected. Sand 
(1998) examined the structure of the verb phrase in Jamaican English, and 
found that while it does not deviate markedly from international Standard 
English norms, the preferences selected by users in given situations are mark¬ 
edly different. Eor instance, in the expression of future time. Sand found that 
both the will form (including 'll and shall) and the going to form (including 
gonna) are readily attested in Jamaican speech, just as they are in BrE. How¬ 
ever, she found that the going to option is more frequent in Jamaican English, 
and that this accords with a significantly greater use of progressives generally 
in that variety (1998: 209). She concludes that the difference between Jamaican 
English and international Standard English, in this respect, is "not manifested 
in the presence or absence of a feature, but in different usage preference 
patterns" (p. 212). 

Similar findings have been reported by other researchers. Nelson (2003) 
studied the use of modal verbs expressing obligation and necessity {must, 
should, ought to, need to, have to, have got to, gotta) in six varieties of English 
(British, New Zealand, East Africa, India, Hong Kong, Jamaica). In the case of 
these modals, the usage preference patterns were distinctly different. While 
the most frequent modal in all varieties was found to be have (got) to, the other 
modals exhibit very different distribution patterns in the varieties under re¬ 
view. Eor instance, need to was found to be unusually frequent in Jamaican 
English (34 instances in 40,927 tokens), and unusually rare in Indian English 
(only one instance in 47,212 tokens) (Nelson, 2003: 28). Just as Sand found that 
the difference between varieties is not one of absence or presence, but of 
different distributions, the study of modals leads to a similar conclusion: in 
these terms at least, the difference is one of degree, not of kind. 

Having said that, both Sand and Nelson discovered in their data examples 
of English usage which had not (as far as we know) been previously attested. 
In the Jamaican data. Sand found several instances of have to be VERB -i- ing 
with non-epistemic meaning: 

... and we have to be making some new steel couplings to attach the new piece 
(Sand, 1998: 209-10) 

Similarly, Nelson (2003: 31) found 57 instances of the following construction in 
the East African IGE corpus: 
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there is need to address cultural constraints 

there is need to work on culture family and socialisation 

This construction was found in bofh speech and wrifing, and in fhe dafa from 
bofh Tanzania and Kenya. If has nof been found in any of fhe ofher currenfly 
available ICE corpora. If opens up many possible avenues of research. On 
fhe synfacfic level, if is an inferesfing consfrucfion since fhe sfafus of need is 
unclear. Is need verbal or nominal in fhis exisfenfial consfrucfion? Ifs nominal 
sfafus is cerfainly unclear, since if never occurs (in fhis consfrucfion) wifh a 
deferminer {there is a need/there is the need). On fhe pragmatic level, too, if opens 
up fhe whole quesfion of when and why speakers would use an exisfenfial 
consfrucfion fo express obligafion. 

More immediately, however, fhe discovery of fhese fwo consfrucfions in 
ICE-Jamaica and in ICE-Easf Africa should lead us fo revise our earlier obser¬ 
vation. Perhaps some of fhe grammafical difference befween varieties is, after 
all, a difference of kind, and nof simply of degree. If fhis were proven fo be 
frue, if would inevifably force us fo reconsider fhe nofion of fhe "common 
core" which unifes variefies of English, bindings such as fhese, fogefher wifh 
fhose of Schneider (2000), cifed above, offer a glimpse of fhe kinds of fheoref- 
ical perspecfives on world Englishes fhaf become available for explorafion 
using corpora. As Schneider pufs if: "if is likely fhaf af some poinf a larger sef 
of such corpus-based resulfs, drawn from furfher corpora and variefies will 
allow generalizafions as fo profofypical pafhs of linguisfic evolufion in New 
Variefies of English" (2000: 134). 


5 The International Corpus of Learner English 

Varieties of English from fhe Expanding Circle are cafered for in fhe Inferna- 
fional Corpus of Learner English (ICLE), which is coordinafed by Professor 
Sylviane Granger, Universify of Louvain-la-Neuve, Belgium. The ICLE projecf 
samples learner (EEL) English from a wide range of mofher-fongue back¬ 
grounds, including Erench, German, Dufch, Spanish, Swedish, Eirmish, Gzech, 
Japanese, Ghinese, Polish, and Russian (Granger, 1996). The IGLE corpus has 
been extensively used in sfudies of learner English, focusing, for example, on 
fhe forms of quesfions (Virfanen, 1998), fhe functions of participle clauses in 
academic wrifing (Granger, 1997), and fhe use of adverbial cormecfors (Granger 
and Tyson, 1996; Alfenberg and Tapper, 1998). 


6 Conclusion 

As a discipline, corpus linguistics has come of age in recenf years, buf com¬ 
paratively speaking, fhe corpus-based sfudy of world Englishes is sfill in ifs 
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infancy. The collection and annotation of the ICE corpora has proved far more 
time-consuming than originally anticipated, despite the tireless efforts of 
researchers worldwide. A great deal of work remains to be done. On the prac¬ 
tical side, the existing ICE corpora need to be completed. This will take place 
in at least two distinct phases: those corpora which have not been fully com¬ 
piled in lexical form need to be completed, and then released for research. 
Eollowing this, the corpora will have to be armotated to the level shown in 
ICE-GB, that is, with full part-of-speech tagging and S 5 mtactic analysis. There 
are also some major gaps in the geographical coverage that has been achieved 
so far. Most notably, very few African varieties are represented. Without proper 


Table 41.3 An outline of the units and structures from morpheme to discourse 
which can be investigated using the completed ICE corpora (adapted from Kennedy, 
1996: 223) 

Word classes 

adjectives, adverbs, determiners, nouns, prepositions, pronouns, verbs, etc. 
Word morphology and functions 
affixation, tense, number, etc. 

Word types 
Lemmas 
Collocations 
Phrases 

noun phrases, prepositional phrases, verb phrases, etc. 

Clause elements 

subject, object, complement, adverbial, etc. 

Clause patterns 

SV, SVO, SVOA, existential there constructions, etc. 

Clause processes and information packaging 
extraposition, clefting, fronting, passivization, negation, etc. 

Sentence types 

declarative, interrogative (yes/no, wh-), imperatives, etc. 

Form and function 
interrogative versus question, etc. 

Clause types 

subordinate clauses (nominal, relative, adverbial, comparative, etc.) 

Clause relationships 

coordination, subordination, hypotaxis, parataxis 
Discourse particles 
Cohesion 

Varieties and variation 

lexis, grammar, and discourse in different domains 
speech and writing 
sociolinguistic variation 
register variation 
regional variation 
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representation of important varieties from Nigeria, Cameroon, and Ghana - fo 
menfion jusf fhree - fhe ICE projecf will always offer only a parfial picfure of 
world Englishes. 

On a more fheorefical level, some consideration musf be given fo fhe mefh- 
odology of comparing corpora. Previous work has been invaluable, fhough 
largely uncoordinafed. Perhaps we now need a more coordinafed approach, 
under fhe auspices of fhe ICE projecf. A useful sfarfing poinf for such an 
approach is provided by Kermedy (1996), which offers an oufline of fhe fopics 
fhaf can be invesfigafed using fhe ICE corpora once fhey have been fully 
armofafed fo fhe same level as ICE-GB. Kermedy's oufline is summarized in 
Table 41.3. As fhis fable shows, fhe ICE corpora offer excifing possibilifies for 
fufure research. This is especially frue since mosf of fhe fopics lisfed have 
never been sysfemafically sfudied in mosf of fhe ICE varieties, and, for fhe 
mosf parf, no comparafive sfudies have ever been carried ouf on fhese fopics. 
Though if is nof exhaustive. Table 41.3 mighf be considered fhe sfarfing poinf 
for a "prospecfus" for fufure empirical research info world Englishes using fhe 
ICE corpora. 

See also Chapfers 20, Written Language, Standard Language, Global 
Language; 35, A Recurring Decimal: English in Language Policy and 
Planning. 


AVAILABILITY OF CORPORA 


The corpora mentioned in this chapter are available as follows: 

Brown, LOB, Kolhapur, ACE, Wellington: 

on a single CD-ROM from ICAME (International Computer Archive of Modern 
English), at the following address: The HIT Centre, Allegt. 27, N-5007, Bergen, 
Norway. Email: icame@hit.uib.no. 

Website: http://www.hd.uib.no.icame.html 

The Manuals for these corpora, cited in the references, are also available on the 
ICAME CD-ROM. 

ICE-GB (The British component of the International Corpus of English): 

Survey of English Usage, University College London, Gower St, London WCIE 6BT, 
UK. Email: ucleseu@ucl.ac.uk. 

Website: http://www.ucl.ac.uk/english-usage/ 

ICE-New Zealand: 

Corpus Manager, Archive of New Zealand English, School of Linguistics and 
Applied Language Studies, Victoria University of Wellington, PO Box 600, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

Website: www.vuw.ac.nz/lals/corpora/icenz.aspx 
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ICE-India, ICE-Singapore, ICE-East Africa, ICE-Philippines: 

Dr Gerald Nelson, Department of English Language and Literature, University 
College London, Gower St, London WCIE 6BT, UK. Email: g.nelson@ucLac.uk. 
Website: http: //www.ucl.ac.uk/english-usage/ice/index.htm 

ICLE corpora (components of the International Corpus of Learner English): 

Professor Sylviane Granger, Centre for English Corpus Linguistics (CECL), College 
Erasme, Place Blaise Pascal 1, Universite Catholique de Louvain, 1348 Louvain- 
la-Neuve, Belgium. Email: granger@lige.ucl.ac.be. 

Website: http://www.fltr.ucl.ac.be/ELTR/GERM/ETAN/CECL/cecl.html 
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42 Comparing World 
Englishes: A Research 
Guide 


HELEN EALLON 


1 Introduction 

As the papers in this volume amply demonstrate, the comparison of varieties 
of English has become a major area of academic research. This is parfly due fo 
fhe pioneering work of such scholars as Manfred Gorlach, Sidney Greenbaum, 
and Braj Kachru. The availabilify of elecfronic corpora of world Englishes 
has also confribufed very significanfly fo fhe recenf growfh. In fhe case of 
fhe Infernafional Gorpus of English (IGE), many of fhe componenf corpora 
represenf fhe firsf ever affempf fo compile a dafabase of fhe nafional or 
regional variefy. 

The liferafure of world Englishes is well documenfed in comprehensive 
bibliographies such as Bolfon (Ghapfers 15 and 17 in fhis volume), Glauser, 
Schneider, and Gorlach (1993), B. Kachru (1997: 209-51), and Viereck, Schneider, 
and Gorlach (1984). The scope of fhe presenf research guide is narrower fhan 
fhese general bibliographies. If is specifically concerned wifh comparative 
sfudies of variefies of English, and if includes ifems published in fhe major 
journals, and book chapfers, during fhe period 1992 fo 2004. This research 
guide is selective rafher fhan exhausfive. If is aimed primarily af research 
sfudenfs, fhough I hope fhaf fhose esfablished in fhe field will also find if 
useful. 

Many of fhe journals included in fhis research guide provide fables of con- 
fenfs and sometimes absfracfs of articles in recenf issues, free of charge, via fhe 
web. Rafher fhan lisfing each individual websife, I would suggesf fhaf a web 
search by fifle via fhe name of fhe journal will generally refrieve fhe homepage 
of fhe relevanf journal. While fables of confenfs are available free of charge, 
fhe fullfexf elecfronic version of journals is generally available in one of two 
ways. Eor subscribers fo fhe prinf version of a journal, fhe elecfronic version 
may be included in fhe price, or - more usually - for an addifional charge. If 
fhe library in your insfifufion subscribes fo fhe prinfed version of a journal if is 
worfh checking if fhe elecfronic version is also available. Depending on policy. 
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you may be able to get a special password - generally an Athens password 
- which will allow you to access electronic journals and databases both 
on-campus and from your home or other location. 

While it is important to scan individual journal titles and their contents to 
keep abreast of fhe liferafure, defailed subjecf or aufhor searches over a period 
of fime can be done much more effectively via a range of elecfronic dafabases. 
Two of fhe key dafabases consulfed in fhe compilafion of fhis research guide 
are fhe MLA (Modern Language Association) International Bibliography and 
LLBA {Language and Linguistic Behavior Abstracts). The MLA International Biblio¬ 
graphy provides indexing and absfracfing of crifical scholarship in liferafure, 
language, linguisfics, and folklore. Covering 3,500 journals and ofher sources, 
if provides absfracfs of journal articles, series, books, disserfafions, and con¬ 
ference papers. Coverage is from 1963 fo fhe presenf. A range of indexes allow 
fhe user fo search by aufhor name, ke 5 rword, subjecf, fifle, journal name, year 
of publicafion, and so forfh. The major journals in fhe field of world Englishes 
are covered in bofh dafabases, including English Language and Linguistics, 
English Studies: A Journal of English Language and Literature, English Today: The 
International Review of the English Language, and World Englishes. 

While fhese fwo dafabases are key sources for fhe indexing and absfracfing 
of journal articles in fhe field of world Englishes, coverage is quife exfensive 
across a range of dafabases including Linguistic Bibliography, Linguistics Abstracts, 
Education Abstracts, Periodicals Contents Index, Social Sciences Citation Index, 
Sociological Abstracts, Abstracts of English Studies, Arts and Humanities Citation 
Index, Bibliography of English Language and Literature, and Annual Bibliography of 
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Address: The Edinburgh Building, Shaftesbury Road, Cambridge CB2 2RU, UK 

Phone: 1223 326070 

www.joumals.cambridge.org/ 

Language Problems and Language Planning 
1969-. 3 times per year. Amsterdam: Benjamins 

Editors: Probal Dasgupta 

Address: University of Hyderabad, Centre for Applied Linguistics and Translation 
Studies, University of Hyderabad, Hyderabad-500 046, India 
Phone: 91-40-23012069 
Fax: 91-40-230100003 

Email: pdgalts@uohyd.ernet.in and probal53@yahoo.com 
Humphrey Tonkin, University of Hartford 

Address: University of Hartford, 200 Bloomfield Avenue, West Hartford, CT 06117- 
1599, USA 

Email: tonkin@hartford.edu 
WWW .benj amins. com 

Language Teaching: The International Abstracting Journal for Language Teachers, Educators 
and Researchers 

1968-. Quarterly. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press 
Editor: Sue Wharton, University of Warwick, UK 
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Email: s.m.wharton@warwick.ac.uk 
WWW.] ournals .Cambridge. org / 

Studies in the Linguistic Sciences 

1974-. Two issues per year. Illinois: Department of Linguistics, University of Illinois 

Editor: Peter Lasersohn 

Address: Department of Linguistics, University of Illinois, 4088 Foreign Languages 

Building, 707 South Mathews Ave, Urbana, IL 61801, USA 

Phone: 217 333-3563 

Fax: 217 244-8430 

Email: deptling@uiuc.edu 

www.linguistics.uiuc.edu/sis/ 

World Englishes: Journal of English as an International and Intranational Language 
1982- Four issues per year. Oxford and Malden, MA: Blackwell 

Editors: Braj B. Kachru, Larry E. Smith 

Address: Department of Linguistics, University of Illinois, 4088 Foreign Languages 

Building, 707 South Mathews Ave., Urbana, IL 61801 USA 

Phone: Braj B. Kachru 217 333-3563; Larry E. Smith 808 263-7054 

Fax: Braj B. Kachru 217 328 1966 and 217 333-3466; Larry E. Smith, 808 247-9084 

www.blackwell-synergy.com 


4 Electronic Resources 

The corpora in the International Corpus of English (ICE) (Greenbaum, 1996) 
are available under license for non-commercial, academic research. The fol¬ 
lowing ICE corpora are now available: Easf Africa (Kenya and Tanzania), 
Greaf Brifain, India, fhe Philippines, New Zealand, and Singapore. The Hong 
Kong corpus has been collecfed and compuferized, and will be available in fhe 
near fufure. Eor news and updafes relafing fo fhe IGE corpora, readers are 
invifed fo join fhe ICE mailing lisf. To join fhe mailing lisf, go fo hffp:// 
www.ucl.ac.uk/english-usage/ice/mail.hfm. 

All fhe ICE corpora consisf of one million words of spoken and wriffen 
English dafing from fhe 1990s. They are all lexical corpora, wifh fhe excepfion 
of fhe British componenf (ICE-GB), which has been fagged for parf of speech 
and S 5 mfacfically analyzed. IGE-GB is supplied wifh ifs own refrieval soff- 
ware, ICEGUP (fhe IGE Gorpus Ufilify Program). Eor defails see 
www.ucl.ac.uk / english-usage / ice / index.hfml. 

The Infemafional Gompufer Archive of Modern English (IGAME) is a major 
source of elecfronic corpora. IGAME disfribufes a large number of corpora on 
GD-ROM, including fhe following: 

Kolhapur Gorpus of Indian English 
Ausfralian Gorpus of English (AGE) 

Wellington Gorpus of Wriffen New Zealand English 
Wellington Gorpus of Spoken New Zealand English 
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For full details, see http://www.hd.uib.no/icame.html. 

The 100 million-word British National Corpus (BNC) is accessible online via 
www.natcorp.ox.ac.uk. 

Other sources of electronic corpora include the Linguistic Data Consortium 
(LDC), http://www.ldc.upenn.edu/, and the European Language Resources 
Association (ELRA), http://www.elra.info/. See also Chapter 41 in this volume. 
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discourse 585 
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450 
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252 
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294, 698 
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Cold War 148 
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constructivism 12, 686-7, 
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654-5, 685, 687-8 
reciprocal effects of 250 
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271-345 
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625, 718-19, 720-1, 
723 

contrastive analysis 668 
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philosophy 549-50 
conversation analysis 367, 
629 
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367 
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Cornish 32, 34 
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methodology of 
comparing 745 
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repertoire 456 
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560-4, 575-6 
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389-99, 405-27, 
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critical discourse analysis 
584, 604 
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257-8, 289 
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681, 688, 689 
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communication see 
intercultural 
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competence 

cross-cultural studies, and 
intercultural studies 
621 

crossing borders 6-7, 
403-71 

Cuba 131, 150 
missile crisis (1962) 148 
cultural awareness 430, 
437, 499 

Cultural Critique 545-6 
cultural emblems 567 
cultural exploitation 226 
cultural gaps 664-5 
cultural grids 455 
cultural studies 10, 

366-85, 545-66, 727 
defining 545 
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grammar of 572 
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405-6 
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446-71 
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263, 290-1, 409, 552, 
559 
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deconstruction 548 
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316-17, 333 
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speech 369, 370-3 
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47-8 
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490, 553 
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449-51, 452 
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118, 450, 647, 656 
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498 
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aggregate concept 301 
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301 
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to the standard 
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301-2 

use of term 206, 291, 
300, 301-2 

dialect dictionaries 254 
dialectology 275, 289, 301, 
498-9, 501, 510 
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Third 3 
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bilingual 700 
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703-5 

expectations of 694-5, 
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Kachruvian approach 
700-1 

learners' 695, 703 
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potential for fixing and 
standardizing a 
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standards and 695-7 
theoretical model for 
702 
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Dictionary of American 
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(DARE) 61, 62 
difference 531, 536, 568 
cultural as exploitable 
asset 625 

respect for 533, 541-2, 
557 

diglossia 31, 139, 201 
Direcf Method of teaching 
97, 669, 682, 683 
discourse 

dominant forms of 
355-6, 368, 530, 531-2 
power and 532-3, 

551-5, 585-6 
discourse analysis 136, 
240, 289 
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see also critical discourse 
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discourse community 388, 
390, 626 
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English 81 
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545-66 
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225-6, 227, 232, 

463-6, 541-2, 568 
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570, 647 

Dominica 206, 218 
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"domino theory" 148 
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31 
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Dutch 20, 118, 138, 146, 
159, 160, 207, 283, 

295, 608, 615 
creoles 203, 314 
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160 

Dufch Windward Islands 
206 
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26-7 
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kinship ferms 195, 196 
news discourse 586 
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soldiers in 285 
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200-1 
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189-91 
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317-18, 320-1, 455-6, 
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(ECOWAS) 182, 183 
economic development 
115, 118, 450 
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of English 299, 463, 
649 
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education 12, 418, 420 
access to 357-8, 646, 
650-1 
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bilingual 503-4, 651-2, 
656, 669 
elite 305 

failure of policy 655, 
656 
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language programs in 
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multiculfural 262 
multilingual 533 
perception of levels of 
439-40 

primary 652, 656 
role of English in 647, 
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Scottish system 41, 45, 
48 

Western in colonies 
174, 282-3 
of women 486-8 
women's advocacy of 
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734-6 
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approaches 114 
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703-4 
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20-4 
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449-54 
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English as a foreign 
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138, 224, 249, 251, 

289, 292, 299, 417, 
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English language industry 
263 
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English Language 
Teaching see ELT 
English Language in West 
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English as a native 

language (ENL) 229, 
244, 249 

English as a second 
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138, 249, 251, 289, 

417, 664-6, 669-70 
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curriculum 686 
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532, 534, 540-2, 555 
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gender 570, 610 
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231-4, 647, 656 
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328, 418 

ethnicity, the concept of 
535 
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501, 502-4 
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584-5, 604, 627, 718 
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229-31 
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231-2, 263, 583, 630, 
647, 726-7 
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228, 630 
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52 
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232 
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language problem 
227-8 

linguistic equality in 
231-4, 647 
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Africa 182 

official language policy 
228, 231-4, 647 
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231-4, 623 

Europeanization 232 
Eurospeak 233 
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497 

Ewe 181, 318 
Eon (Eongbe) 319 
exclusion 650-1, 656 
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261, 292, 299, 366, 

428, 441, 452, 453 
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face 116-17, 367, 370, 627 
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242, 247-8, 289 
feminism 534, 539, 570-2 
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Eilipino 132, 576 
films 
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Finnish 228, 589, 606, 623, 
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in EU 231, 234 
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661, 667, 725-7 
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181-2 
global 224 
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sociolinguistic 518-19 
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452-3, 570 
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see also domains 
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45 
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Gambia, The 176, 296 
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the concept of 535 
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568-70 
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Methodism 36, 190, 284 


methods, teaching 11, 12, 
669-70, 680-93 
Audiolingualism 12, 
151, 669, 682, 683 
bilingual 669 
Communicative 
Approach 151, 669, 
682, 684-7 
Communicative 
Language Teaching 
681-2, 684-7 
Community Language 
Learning 669 
comprehension 
emphasis 98 
Counseling Learning 
682, 683 

critical pedagogy 151 
"designer" 682-3 
Direct Method 97, 669, 

682, 683 

Eclectic Approach 682 
Ecological Approach 
687, 689 

ELT models and 
curriculum 680-93 
Ereirian 681, 682 
Grammar-T ranslation 
97, 98, 669, 682 
Humanistic 683 
mixed language 669-70 
Natural Approach 682, 

683, 686 

Silent Way 682, 683 
in South Asia 97-100 
Suggestopedia 669, 682, 
683 

Total Physical Response 
(TPR) 681, 682, 683, 
686 

vs. post-methods 12, 
687-8 

Whole Language 
Approach 682, 685 
metropolitan languages 
207 

Mexican American 665 
gendered literature 575 
Mexico 146-7, 206 
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Mid-Atlantic English 59, 
231, 594, 724 
Middle Ages 31-2, 351 
middle class 35 
grammar and religion 
488-91 

Middle East 531 
business discourse 624 
Middle English 25-6 
definite article 26 
ethical dative 281 
Late see Early Modern 
English 

noun declensions 25-6 
verbs 26 

Middle High German 22 
Middle Scots 518 
Midwest 60 
migrant languages 418 
milieu, and the writer 
411-16 

minimalist program 499 
minorities, terms for 501, 
504-5 

minority language 
impact of language 
policy in the media 
594 

language revival 
movements 653 
maintenance 572 
marginalization of 
650-4, 656 
role for 646 
Miskito Coast 516 
missionaries 4, 115, 174, 
190, 282-5 
misimderstandings, 
cultural 614-15, 
723-4, 727 

mixed languages 252, 303 
in advertising 604-8 
mixed-language teaching 
method 669-70 
Mobilian 314 
models 

educational 428, 441, 
633, 666-8, 722, 725-7 
ELT 680-3 


functional polymodel 
approach 11, 620, 

661, 667, 725-7 
Latin to standardize 
English 477-8, 510 
Latin to teach English 
476, 479 

monolingual 577, 633, 
670 

nativist monomodel of 
English 11, 172, 620, 
681, 721-2, 725, 727 
pluricentric 569, 633 
repertoire of 688-9 
for the spread of 
English 420-2 
use of term 681 
Modern Scots 44 
modernization 115, 118, 
131, 192, 292, 375, 

407, 409, 412, 450 
monasteries, Irish 33 
monocultures 405-6, 

447 

monoculturization 232-3 
monolingualism 456, 577, 
633, 670 

Montserrat 206, 216 
morals, and literacy 
488-91 
Morocco 664 
morphology, 

simplification of OE 
26 

mother tongue 366 
anxiety about 259 
creativity in 464-5 
lack of support for 
685 

role in ELT 12, 97 
use in classroom 670 
MTV English 591-2 
multiculturalism 262, 456, 
465 

and ethnocentrism 501, 
502-4 

multidialectalism 225-6 
Multilingual Acquisition 
Device (MAD) 93 


multilingualism 251, 292, 
305-8, 366, 408, 449, 
456, 463, 465, 541 
context for linguistic 
innovations 416-17 
in Europe 232-3 
female promotion of 
572 

fostering 450 
fimctional 91 
in South Asia 91-3 
symmetrical or 
asymmetrical 159 
multinational corporations 
246, 558, 630 
corporate culture 626, 
628 

mythology, reinterpretation 
of 410, 551 

Napoleonic Wars 160 
narration, and selfhood 
558 

Natal 285, 573 
nation-state, and standard 
language 5, 351, 357, 
514-15, 553, 557 
National Council of 

Educational Research 
and Training 
(NCERT) 

All India Educational 
Survey 96 

"Teaching of English in 
India" 97-8 
national identity 
Australian and New 
Zealand 76, 81, 83 
Canadian 67 
and dictionaries 698, 

701 

and English grammar 
476, 517-18 
and foreigners 484-5 
Scottish 41, 47 
nationalism 646 
elite mobilization 173 
nationality, distinguishing 
test 438 
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nationhood, and 

postcoloniality 557 
Native American 
Indian 31, 276 
Native Americans 60, 65 
native language 

English as a (ENL) 229, 
244 

see also mother tongue 
native speaker 

authority of the 702 
concept of 261, 429 
creativity and the 
464-5 

fallacy of 670, 681, 

702 

intelligibility study 
and 431-40, 441 
nativeness, genetic and 
functional 1, 293 
nativist monomodel of 
English 11, 172, 620, 
681, 721-2, 725, 727 
nativization 4, 173, 231, 
248, 250, 261, 305, 

379, 413, 452, 457 
and appropriateness 
718, 722-3 

creoles and 315, 316, 
318 

of gender 574-7 
in South Africa 165-6 
in South Asia 90, 91, 
107 

Natural Approach 682, 
683, 686 
Navaho 31 
Ndyuka 207, 209 
Negro Dialect 5, 328 
see also African 
American English 
Nepal 90, 99-100, 285 
Netherlands Antilles 
314 

Netherlands, The 623, 
647, 653 

New Australian English 
81-2 

New England 59, 63-4 


New Englishes 3, 240, 
259, 296, 303, 568 
characteristic features 
191, 242, 279 
criteria for 228 
ESL varieties 188 
literature in 242, 
249-50, 305-6, 
405-27 

recognition 300, 306 
transfer from substrates 
to 277 

see also world Englishes 
New Guinea, advertising 
in 624 

New York City 
Caribbean immigrants 
206 

pronunciation study 
(Labov) 62, 571 
Puerto Ricans in 65 
New Zealand 28, 76, 297, 
408 

reaction to Britain 
joining the EEC 407 
workplace discourse 
624 

New Zealand English 
2-3, 31, 68, 74-89, 
295, 517 

apologies in 368 
corpora studies of 736, 
738, 741, 742 
dictionaries 254 
discourse markers 374 
features distinguishing 
77-9, 519 
literature in 408 
relationship to 
Australian English 
74, 75, 77-9 

sociolinguistic variation 
79-80 

Southland dialect 84 
varieties of 83-4 
Newfoimdland dialect 
696 

news discourse 274, 386, 
583, 585 


Nicaragua 206 
Bluefields 209 
nicknames 78 
Niger-Congo 3 
Nigeria 68, 174, 175, 176, 
180, 183, 184, 296, 

421, 648 

language education 
policy 654-5 
number of English 
speakers 646 
oral traditions 408 
silent condolences 
among the Igbo 373 
workplace discourse 
624 

Nigerian English 176, 177, 
184, 252, 361, 457, 

654, 745 

Nigerian Pidgin English 
314, 318, 461 
Nilo-Saharan 188 
Non-Resident Indians 
92 

Nonstandard Negro 
English 5, 328 
see also African 
American English 
norm-referenced 

measurement (NRM) 
12-13, 712-13 
Norman Conquest 24, 34, 
35, 354 

Norman Erench 43, 320, 
351, 354 
Normandy 24 
norms 226-7, 229, 244, 
249, 261-2, 273, 293, 
304 

bureaucratic 356 
educational 294 
in language testing 
709-14 
local 718 

native-speaker 118 
setting, making and 
breaking 666 
shift from central 
457-60 
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socialization into 626, 
633 

sociocultural interaction 
372-3 

and standard 700-1, 
725-6 

Western publishing 
390-1 

who decides 698-9, 
714-15, 721-3 
Norn (variety of 
Norwegian) 42 
Norse language 23-4 
North America 
Black 408 

British Empire in 58 
English in 2, 31, 58-73, 
254 

pidgins 314 
North American Eree 
Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) 147 
North Carolina 335, 337-8 
Northern Cities Shift 62 
northern English dialect 
42 

Northumbrian 42, 350 
Norwegian 20, 23-4, 42 
see also Old Norse 
Norwich 571 
Nova Scotia 334 

Oakland, California 328, 
667-8 

observer's paradox 62 
Oceania, business 
discourse 624 
Oceanic 205 

Ocracoke, North Carolina 
6, 66, 516 

Official English, and non- 
English languages in 
US 501, 504 

official languages 163, 646 
literacy campaigns 652 
minority languages 656 
and national language 
647 

Old Danish 23-4 


Old English 21-4, 33 
definite article 22 
dialects of 42 
literature in 22-3, 35 
noun declensions 21-2 
verb conjugations 22 
Old French 30 
Old High German, 
literature 22 
Old Icelandic 22 
Old Norse 42-3, 51 
Old Saxon 21, 22, 33 
Old Variety of Englishes 
(OVEs) 349 
Older Scots 43-4 
ontology 10, 551-5 
oral-literate continua 377, 
563 

Organization of African 
Unity 200 

Orientalism 9, 531-3, 534, 
536, 539-42, 551 
Orkney (islands) 42 
orthography, codification 
of English 477 
Other, the 

encounters of Self and 
547 

essentializing 535 
rewriting 547 
Outer Circle 58, 130, 152, 
161, 162, 188, 228, 

261, 292, 428, 441, 

452, 453, 736 
diaspora 296-300, 303, 
366 

as ESL 249, 261 
language policy 646-7 
learner varieties 275 
liberalization for ELT 
225 

meaning potential in 
363 

norm-developing 293 
professional discourse 
622-5 

outsourcing, linguistic 307 
ownership issues 448, 

463, 685, 688 


Oxford English 27 
Oxford English Dictionary 
(OED) 279, 496, 
503-4, 529-30 
Oxford English Grammar 
(Greenbaum) 741 

P-Celtic 32 
Pakeha 83 

Pakistan 90, 94, 100, 102, 
667 

language education 
policy 96, 99 
Sharif Commission 
(1959) 95 

Pakistani English 91, 104, 
517, 668 

sports reporting in 397 
Palenquero 209 
Panama 206, 209 
Papiamentu 314 
Papua New Guinea 314, 
408, 648 

intelligibility study 
430-40 

paradigm shift 241-2, 

250, 260, 306-8, 531, 
662 

Paraguay 147 
parts of speech 511 
corpora fagging 
738-40, 744 
Pashto 99 
"passing" 307 
patriarchy 538 
patriotism, linguistic 295, 
461 

pedagogy 225-6, 241, 252, 
490-1, 497 
assumptions of 
language 724-5 
and communicative 
competence 722, 
724-7 
critical 258 
linguistics and 499 
overly prescriptive 633 
Penang 130 
Pennsylvania 59 
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performance 
and competence 719 
literature as 563-4 
performance varieties 286, 
373 

Persian language 20, 91, 
93, 356, 460 
Peru 147, 149, 151 
Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania 334 
Philippine English 134, 
135, 136, 137, 457 
corpora studies in 
738 

gender issues 577 
yaya (caregiver) English 
137 

Philippines 67, 131-2, 139, 
250, 261-2, 296, 421, 
453 

intelligibility study 
430-40 

language policy 650 
linguistic outsourcing 
in 307 

philosophical 

language 481, 483 
philosophy 

and cultural studies 
548-50 

and language teaching 
686-7 

philosophy of language 
481, 482 

Pidginization Index (PI) 
320 

pidgin(s) 4, 80, 174, 206, 
314-15, 518 
expanded 314 
use of term 314-15 
pidgins and creoles 
continua 252 
defining 313-18 
genetic scenario 4, 313, 
316, 320-1 
nature of 4 
problems for 
comparative linguists 
303-5 


studies 241, 251-2, 277, 
289, 313-27 
see also creolistics 
place-names 23, 24, 31 
Plain English movement 
362 

Plantation Creole 334 
plantations 

American 59, 299, 333, 
334 

and creoles 315, 316 
Ireland 37 

slave in Caribbean 208, 
209, 210, 314 
pluralism 

cultural 292, 308, 

447-9, 455, 460, 

569 

linguistic 177-81, 250, 
567-8, 577 
negative attitudes to 
463 

pluricentricity 240-1, 

260, 264, 447, 450, 
510, 536, 567-8, 569, 
594, 633, 720-1, 723, 
727 

Plymouth, Massachusetts 
295 

poetry 360, 416, 417 
politeness 5, 105, 367, 
368-74, 665, 721 
bi-directional 

accommodation of 
strategies 371 
defined 370 
and discernment/ 
deference in speech 
370-3 

in East Africa 200 
gendered 573 
positive and negative 
367, 370 

theory and business 
letters 627 
in writing 376-8 
political discourse 505 
English as language of 
93 


politics 

Africanisms in 195-6 
and grammar 491, 518 
and language 418, 461 
and spread of English 
178-81, 299, 570 
and suppression 410 
and usage 505 
politics of culture, and 
the metaphoric self 
558-64 

politics of language 
in South America 
149-50 

and terminology 172-3 
polyculturalism 308 
popular culture 591-2 
popularizers 3, 255-7, 

289 

Portugal 151 

Portuguese language 147, 
317, 406, 571, 606 
Brazilian 147 
creoles 203, 314 
Portuhol 147 
positivism 681, 685 
post-creoles 316-17, 516 
post-imperial Englishes 
130-2, 246 

post-method 12, 687-8 
postcolonial, use of term 
406, 409 

postcolonial critique 9-10, 
173, 260, 529-44 
and colonial discourse 
529-31 

postcolonial discourse 
570 

postcolonial Englishes 
66, 106-7, 242, 246, 
299-300 

postcolonial societies 292, 
351, 453-6, 555 
identity in 559-64, 568 
language policies 648 
postcolonial theory 228-9, 
534, 539 

postcoloniality, and 
nationhood 557 
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poststmcturalism 531-2, 
535 
power 

asymmetrical 
relations 539, 561 
culturally bound 367, 
462, 538 

discursive 532-3, 551-5, 
585-6 

economic of English 
649 

gender and 10, 570-2 
grammar and 8, 475, 
484-91 

and ideology 551-5, 

567 

and ideology in the 
media 586-7 
and knowledge 532, 

551 

of language 406 
language of 164, 204, 
208, 355, 362, 420 
and language teaching 
688 

semiogenic of language 
355, 357 

Western discourse 
531-2 

pragmatics 262, 367 
Chinese 117 
cross-cultural 78, 621, 
688-9, 726-7 
pragmatism 
contrastive 459-60 
dynamic 225-6 
functional 447, 454 
Presbyterianism, Scottish 
160, 284 

prescriptivism 11, 225-6, 
229, 249, 477-8, 

482-4, 510-11, 633 
vs. descriptivism in 
dictionaries 698-9 
prestige 355, 415, 647 
covert 68 
printing 44, 306 
private language schools. 
South America 152 


professional discourse 
620-5 

proficiency 294, 430-40 
progress 532 
projecf-based curriculum 
686 

pronunciation, regional 
differences 27 
propaganda 363 
Proper English 7 
prose, English style in 
India 28 

Protestantism 190, 488-9 
Proto-Germanic 20 
Providencia 206 
pseudo-cleft constructions 
199 

psycholinguistics 604, 
610-11 

psychology, Adlerian and 
Rogerian 683 
psychometrics 709, 

711-14 

public sphere 553-4 
publishing 

academic gate-keeping 
390 

dictionary 705 
and English grammar 
520 

English-language 224, 
226-7, 263, 306 
and language 
engineering 504-5 
Puerto Ricans, in New 
York City 65 
Puerto Rico 131, 648 
puns 610 

purism, and relativism 
501-2 

Puritanism 59 
purity 484-5, 698 
purposes of language 366, 
632 

Q-Celfic 32 
Quakers 59 
Quebec 256, 593 
Quebec French 30, 317 


race 

the concept of 535 
and English grammar 
475, 491, 504-5 
hybridization and 317 
language and 5, 158, 
297-8, 303, 328 
passing boundaries of 
307 

racism 410, 531-2 
"Rainbow" compounds 
166 

reading 485, 490-1, 564 
teaching methods 
669-70 

Received Pronunciation 
see RP 

recipes 394-6 
recording industry 591-2 
reduplication 610 
reference accents 58 
reflexivity 688 
Reformation (1560) 44, 

489 

refugees 

impact on English 
spread in West 
Africa 178-81, 

183 

teaching methods for 
685 

regional accents 226, 

350 

regional dialects, in the 
superstate 282 
regional English 26-7 
register 5, 274, 291, 386, 
388, 389 

register analysis 626 
relativism 9, 225-6, 501, 
533, 537, 538, 727 
cultural 533-4, 536 
and purism 501-2 
world Englishes against 
537-9 

religion 411 
middle class and 
grammar 488-91 
and Scots 41, 44 
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representation 
colonial 530 
crisis of 531-2 
and historiography 
547-8 

in philosophy 550 
request 368, 573 
letters of 376, 627 
resources 13, 731-62 
Restructured Englishes in 
the Caribbean 203-22 
decreolization 207 
geographical distinction 
205-6 

restructuring 141 
rhetoric 478 
and epistemology 547, 
549 

rhetorical strategies 
390-9, 548 

cultural differences in 
speech acts 372 
and cultural values 
723-4 

and culture in the 
classroom 665 
Western triangle 377 
in writing 374-9, 576 
Rhodesia 190 
rhoticity 

American English 49, 

68 

in English dialects 26 
in Scottish English 49 
rhyming 610 
rights, linguistic 228, 533, 
534, 539, 650, 653, 670 
students' in US 501, 
502-4 

ritualistic approach 458 
Roman Catholicism 33, 
190-1 

Roman scripts, advertising 
in 608-10 
Romance 20 
irregular verbs 24 
Romans 21, 23, 32, 33 
Royal Niger Company 
174 


RP 27, 38, 49, 67, 76 
as standard 96-7 
see also Standard British 
English 

rural commimities, gender 
identities in 573 
Russian 25, 115, 138, 224, 
273, 603, 606, 608 

Saba 210 
sailors 278-9, 299 
St Barths 317 
St Eustatius 211, 218 
St Kitts and Nevis 206, 

211 

St Lucia 204, 206, 209 
St Thomas 317 
St Vincent 206, 217 
Samoa 408 

San Andreas Island 206 
Sango 314 

Sanskrit 20, 28, 31, 91, 93, 
356, 415, 458, 460, 606 
Saramaccan (creole) 205, 
207, 209, 314, 316, 321 
sati 539 
Saxons 20, 21 
Scandinavia 20, 23-4, 647 
scholarship, professional 
456, 558 

science and technology 
556 

language of 131, 138 
scientific discourse 
abstracts 359 
borrowings from Greek 
355 

scientific discoveries, 
European and Asian 
attitudes to 411 
Scotch-lrish see Ulster 
Scots, in America 
Scotland 20, 21, 294 
English in 2, 41-57, 407 
Parliament (1999) 41, 

51, 52 

Scots 2, 41, 45, 46, 282, 

294 

in the Caribbean 210 


development of 43-4 
dictionaries 51-2 
effects of Norman 
French on 43 
effects of Old Norse 
on 43, 51 

literature in 43, 44, 47, 
52-3 

North-East dialects 49 
status of 47-8 
see also Broad Scots; 
Lallans; Lowland 
Scots; Middle Scots; 
Modern Scots; Older 
Scots 

Scotticisms 44, 46, 47 
Scottis see Older Scots 
Scottish Corpus of Texts 
and Speech 52 
Scottish English 2, 38, 45, 
48, 666 

characteristics 48-52 
future for 52-3 
grammar, idiom and 
syntax 50-1 
historical development 
of varieties 41-5, 

294 

lexicography 51-2 
lexis 51-2 
phonology 49-50 
problems of definition, 
terminology and 
status 47-8 
regional and social 
varieties 45-7 
written and spoken 
varieties 46-7 
Scottish Gaelic 21, 32, 34, 
41, 43, 51 

and Highland English 
44-5 

Scottish Language 
Dictionaries 51-2 
Scottish Standard English 
2, 42, 44, 46, 47, 48, 
294 

Scottish Vowel Length 
Rule 50 
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Scottish-English linguistic 
continuum 45-7 
scripts 

mixing in advertising 
609-10, 613-14 
non-Roman 609 
see also Roman scripts 
second language 

acquisition (SLA) 
and non-native teachers 
669-70 

research into methods 
686 

theory 662 
see also English as a 
second language 
(ESL) 

self, metaphoric see 
metaphoric self 
semantics 
field theory 352 
formulas for speech acts 
367 

historical 352 
and lexicogrammar 
358-60 

semiogenic strategies 
353-6, 362 

semiotic space 556-7 
semiotic systems 405-6, 
409-10, 417 
creating 409-20 
personal 415-16 
semiotics 350-3, 584, 604 
service encounters 620, 
623 

settlers 279-82, 295, 315 
sex 571 
sexism 504-5 
Seychellois 314 
Shetland (islands) 42 
Ship English 278-9 
Sierra Leone 174, 176, 

180, 183 
Krio 208, 333 
sign language 322 
silence 373-4 
Silent Way 682, 683 
simile 413 


simplification 197, 234, 

277 

Simplified English 631, 
632 

Sindhi 99 

Singapore 130, 296, 408, 
418 

business discourse 623 
English in 131, 137, 139, 
286, 453, 454, 723 
Singapore English 28, 
132-4, 137, 276, 279, 
318, 386, 516, 666 
American influence on 
68 

copula 135, 275-6 
corpora sfudies of 738 
dicfionary 12, 695-6, 
704 

discourse markers in 
374 

film review 393 
gender reform 577 
literafure in 457 
see also Colloquial 
Singapore English 
slaves 

African 59, 204, 208, 
211, 316, 318, 333, 535 
written records of ex- 
334 

Slavic 20 
slogans 610 
social class 8-9, 35, 36, 
45-6, 132, 301, 418 
Australian 79 
and language policy 

649- 50 

and literacy 488-91 
in multilingual societies 
568 

Scottish 45-6 
and use of English in 
Third World 553, 

650- 1 

see also middle class; 
upper class 
social distance 368 
social justice 12 


social realism 10, 11, 

569, 584, 625, 720-1, 
722-3, 725-7 
social sciences 687 
socialization 626, 633 
sociohistorical linguistics 
518 

sociolects 79-80, 278, 

285 

sociolinguistics 3, 4, 10 
in advertising 604 
of business discourse 
625 

and communicative 
competence 721 
and descriptive 
grammar 518-20 
and gender 568-70 
Labovian methodology 
275, 291 

quantitative 321 
urban 499 
variationist 273, 275 
of world Englishes 
246-52, 509, 568-70 
sociology 8-9, 496, 712 
sociology of language 
241, 246-7, 289, 604 
Socrates (exchange 
program) 233 
Somalia 188, 457 
South Africa 
apartheid 158, 161, 410 
attitudes towards 
English 166-7, 573 
Bantu Education Act 
(1953) 161, 163 
dominance of English 
652-3 

Englishes in 3, 74, 

158- 71, 276, 723 
expulsion from the 

Commonwealth 

407 

history of English in 

159- 61 

missionaries in 283-4 
number of languages 
in 158-9 
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South Africa (cant'd) 
official languages 
158-9, 163, 648-9, 
652-3 

Parliamenf and 

Consfifution 163, 649 
settler English (1820s) 
280-2, 295, 296 
users of English 161-2 
uses of English 163-6 
workplace discourse 
624 

Soufh African English 
compliments in 368 
dictionary 254, 699 
international 
intelligibility of 590 
liferafure in 165-6 
pronunciation 188 
varieties of 162, 649 
Soufh African Indian 

English 162, 276, 519, 
573, 649 

Soufh America 146-7 
currenf ELT 151 
Englishes in 3, 145-57 
geopolitics 148-9 
history of English in 
150-1 

language education 
policy 152-3 
media discourse 583 
politics of language 
149-50 

sfafus of English in 
147-50 
Soufh Asia 
affifudes towards 
English 101-2, 108 
English in business 622 
English language 
education 93-100, 
108: methods and 
methodology 97-100 
English in the media 
100-6 

functions of languages 
in a multilingual 
region 91-3 


"high" prose sfyle 627 
women's role in 
American English 
settings 574 

South Asian Association 
for Regional 
Cooperation (SAARC) 
90 

South Asian English 3, 
90-113, 91 

communicative styles 
in 104-5 
dictionaries 702 
grammar books 7-8 
lexicon 103 
literary creativity in 
106-7, 457, 458 
phonology 102-3 
syntax 104 
towards a standard 
96-7 

variational range 97, 
102-5 

South Atlantic 59 
South Carolina 206, 333 
Southeast Asia, Englishes 
3, 26, 130-44, 255, 

349 

in business 622 
female writers 576 
future 138-9 
historical and socio¬ 
political aspects 
130-2 

varieties of 132-8 
Soufhern American 
English 64, 66 
soufhern Sfandard English 
44 

Soviet Union 
collapse of 224 
imposition of Russian 
25 

Soweto uprising (1976) 

161, 163, 167 
Spain 150, 608 
Spanish 147, 206, 273, 317, 
406, 452, 453 
creoles 203, 315 


"Speaking Tree" 

(Waqwaq) legend 
6-7, 446 

speech accommodation 
604 

speech acf fheory 
and media analysis 
584-6 

and speaker intention 
368 

speech acts 5, 366-74 
cross-cultural research 
367-8, 720-1 
gendering 573, 574-5 
repertoire 367 
silence as 373-4 
speech communities 
constructs of 11, 463 
evolving 727 
spelling see orthography 
spoken language 5, 

274-5, 349-65, 

366-85 

business discourse 
628-9 

corpora 736, 741 
syntax compared with 
written 518 
see also oral-literate 
continua 

sports reporting 396-8, 
742 

Sranan (creole) 207, 208, 
210, 252, 314 
Sri Lanka 90, 286, 651, 

664 

literary tradition 407, 
457 

Standard British English 
223, 225-7, 228-9, 
244, 250-1, 277, 350 
see also RP 

Standard Corpus of Present- 
Day Edited American 
English, A see Brown 
Corpus 

Standard English 223, 
225-7, 228-9, 244, 
250-1, 304, 350 
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authority of 355 
defined in opposition to 
variation 510, 514 
as an educational model 
225, 250-1, 428, 461-2 
evolution of 354 
International 417 
perceptions of use of 
439 

Quirk on grammar of 
511-12 

standard language 5 
ideology 228-9, 304, 
461-2 

and nation-state 5, 351, 
357 

vs. global language 
352-3 

standardization 7, 12, 139, 
294, 350-1, 357, 361 
of English via Latin 
477-8 

and form in the 
classroom 666-8 
impact on description 
510-11, 697 
vs. adaptation in 
advertising 602-3, 
612-15 

standard(s) 7-9, 243, 249, 
290 

archaic 278 
challenged 247-8, 

502-3 

commerce and world 
Englishes 629-33 
in corpora studies 738 
debate between Kachru 
and Quirk 243-4, 
250-1, 461-2, 513-15, 
722 

defining 96-7 
and dictionaries 695-6 
global 259-60, 306-8, 
570, 630-3 
and grammar wars 
473-525 

normalization of 
225-6 


and norms 700-1, 

725-6 

for teaching 666-8 
transnational 306-8 
variety of a language 
350-1 
statistics 

bell-shaped curves 712 
Normal Curve 712 
status, problems of 47-8 
status planning 646, 649, 
652 

Statutes of Kilkenny 
(1366) 36 
Stoics 301 

Straits Settlements 130 
structuralism 9, 499-500 
Bloomfieldian 499-500 
Chomskyan 499-500 
descriptive 499-500, 

501 

and descriptive 
grammars 513-15 
generative 499-500, 501 
Saussurean 510-11, 513 
Studies in African Varieties 
of English (Lucko 
et al.) 174, 175-6 
style-drifting 46 
styles 5, 386-401 
compared with genres 
389, 393, 398 
or correctness 478-9 
defined 388-9 
and gender 575-6 
individual or functional 
388-9 

see also register 
substrate languages 4, 

31, 37, 132, 204, 277, 
318-19, 335, 666 
Sudan 176, 188, 314 
Suggestopedia 669, 682, 
683 

superstrate languages 4, 
31, 37, 204, 277 
input into world 
Englishes 277-86 
regional dialects in 282 


Suriname 146, 147, 205, 
206, 207 

creoles 207, 209, 210, 
211, 314 

Survey of English Usage 
(SEU) corpus 184, 733 
Swahili 189, 651, 652 
Sweden 231, 589 
Swedish 20 
Switzerland 608, 647 
syllabus 

communicative 686 
functional-notional 
684-5, 686 
Threshold-level 686 
synchronic approaches 
498 

syntax 517, 518 
simplified 631 
systemic-functional 
paradigm 718 

Tagalog 132, 418 
Taiwan (Republic of 
China) 114, 125-6, 

608 

English as a second 
semi-official language 
126 

intelligibility study 
430-40 

Taiwanese English, and 
American English 
372-3 

Tamil 131, 133, 413, 418, 
460, 651, 665 
Tanganyika 190 
Tanzania 188, 190, 191, 
192, 296, 651, 652, 743 
target language, as an 
idealization 277 
target variety, educational 
225 

tautonyms 631 
taxonomic order 353, 
354-5, 358-60 
teacher training/ 

education 98, 633, 

689 
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teachers 286, 686 
choice of methods 
688-9 

communicative 
competence 726 
competence in English 
651 

marginalization of local 
685 

non-native 12, 227, 261, 
669-70 

teaching materials 651, 

662- 3, 686, 726 
teaching standards. 

South America 
152-3 

teaching world Englishes 
11, 12, 250, 555, 
661-79 

communicative 
competence model 
724-7 

courses 661-3, 663-70 
criteria for model 291 
Kachruvian polymodel 

663- 70, 688-9, 721-2 
models and mefhods 

668-9, 680-3 
Notional-Funcfional 
approach 684-5 
resources and research 
262 

for specific purposes 
633 

see also ELT; methods, 
teaching 

TEaGirl research project 
577 

technology and science 
351, 584, 594 

telephone interaction 622, 
628-9 

scripts for 631 
television, choice of 

programming in US 
585 

Telsur 62 
terminology 
creole 317-18 


and ideology 172-3, 

188, 303-5, 308 
Latin for grammar 510 
naming practices 328 
for new literatures in 
English 408-9 
parallel terms 632 
problems of 47-8 
sources for new 351, 
353, 354-5 
of world Englishes 
240-3 

TESL, "British heresy" in 
253 

TESOL 248, 681 
test construction 11, 

12-13, 709-17 
empirical research 
714-15 

item statistics 709, 
711-14 

item writers 713-15 
variance 711-13 
tests 

intelligibility study 
432-4 

norm-referenced and 
criterion-referenced 
measurement 712-13 
placement 713-14 
presumptions about 
richness 713-14 
relation to varieties of 
English 709-11 
Texana, Appalachia 338-9 
Texas 60, 206 
text development, aural 
and visual 378 
text-types 5, 378-9, 386 
textbooks 
business English- 
language 620 
economics of promotion 
685 

English-language 224, 
664 

test specifications 
713-14 

two-language 669-70 


Thai 356, 368, 370, 586 
Thailand, English in 130, 
137-8 
theory 

applied 643-730 
grammar wars over 
8-9, 497-500 
scientific 355, 360 
third language, English as 
a 229 

Third World, cultural 
studies 545-66 
Three Circles of English 
2, 4, 13, 58, 161-2, 
249-51, 291-4, 304, 
366, 662, 736 
see also Expanding 
Circle; Inner Circle; 
Kachruvian approach; 
Outer Circle 

Tientsin, Treaty of (1862) 
115 

TOEFL test 431 
Tok Pisin 252, 314, 315 
topicalization, through 
fronting 199 

toponyms see place-names 
Torres Strait Creole 80 
Totagadde, Karnataka 572 
Total Physical Response 
(TPR) 681, 682, 683, 
686 

Toubon Law 592, 593, 608 
trade 26-7, 28, 36, 147, 
174, 277, 314, 315, 

351, 407 

traders 279-82, 299 
traditional grammar 501 
vs. structural grammar 
500 

transformationalism 499 
translation 

and creativity 421 
cross-cultural in 
advertising 614-15 
equivalents 357 
and interpretation 
services 227, 231, 

234 
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as a process of 
metaphor 361-2, 559 
transmission, women as 
agents of 571-2, 574 
transnational languages, 
in sub-Saharan Africa 
177-81 

transnationalization 10, 
555-7 

Treaty of Union (1707) 41, 
44 

tree diagrams, corpora 
738-40 
triglossia 92 

Trinidad and Tobago 206, 
217 

Trinidadian Creole 
English 209 
Trobriand Islands 620 
Tswana 162 

Turks and Caicos (islands) 
206, 216, 218 
Twi language 205, 215 

Uganda 188, 190, 191, 192, 
296, 314 
Ukraine 20 

Ulster English 44, 294-5 
Ulster Scots 37, 44, 46, 

295 

in America 59 
imderstanding see 
intelligibility 
Union of the Crowns 
(1603) 41, 44, 294 
Union of South Africa 160 
United Arab Emirates 624 
United Kingdom 
business culture 
compared with Italy 
623, 625, 628 
corpora studies 738 
intelligibility study 
430-40 

number of native 
speakers of English 
224 

see also British Isles 
United Nations 183, 362 


United Nations High 
Commission for 
Refugees (UNHCR), 
refugees in Africa 
178, 180 

United States 151 
accent and dialect 
intolerance 667 
colonies 131-2, 295 
dictionaries 254 
economic and political 
power 299 
foreign language 
teaching 684 
grammar wars 8-9, 
496-508 

identity politics 535 
immigration 262, 305 
intelligibility study 
430-40 

language policy 501, 
502-4 

"linguistic declaration 
of independence" 
60-1 

"melting pof" becomes 
"salad bowl" 66 
Scofs in 44 
and South America 
148-9 

southern accent in 
advertising 607 
see also America 
United States Information 
Service (USIS) 258 
United States Virgin 
Islands 206 

Universal Grammar 205, 
320 

debate on 8, 479-84 
and practical grammars 
482-4 

repairing Babel 480-1 
universalism 539, 540 
universals 277, 631 
universities 93, 131, 164 
regional languages as 
media of instruction 
95-6 


upper class 
Irish 37 
Welsh 36 

Upper Mississippi 60 
urban communities 84 
gender identities in 
573 

urban dialectology 275, 
301 

Urdu 96, 99, 147, 356, 606, 
623 

Uruguay 147, 150 
US English Campaign 
256, 259, 504 
usage 

corpora studies 742-3 
covert and overt 47 
cultural conventions 
366-85 

disputes about 8-9 
grammar wars over 
501-5 

labeling 698-9 
norms of 304 
and politics 505 
regional differences 
27 

subversive creative 
552-5, 560-4, 575-6 
variation in 140, 386 

values 

Confucian 625 
cultural 366, 411, 538, 
540, 569, 723-4 
dominant Western 573, 
664-5 

liberal 533-4 
local 718 

VARBRUL analysis 276 
variance 711-12 
variants 62, 277 
variation 
concept of 4, 289, 

465-6 

in descriptive grammar 
510-11 

fimctional of genres and 
styles 386-401 
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variation (cant'd) 
recognition and 
legitimation 631 
synchronic in 
diachronic 
development 276 
varieties and 300-3 
variation studies 248, 273, 
499, 501 

of grammar 515-18 
item-based approach 
300-1 

variational contexts 4-5, 
271-345 

varieties of English 4, 
289-312 

broader regional 594 
comparative studies 13, 
751-62 

cross-cultural 10-11 
cross-fertilization 
between 590-1 
cross-linguistic 10-11 
description of 248 
and descriptive 
grammar 509-25 
identifying and 
esfablishing 695 
insfifutionalized and 
non-insfifutionalized 
251, 255, 300, 515 
local 4, 225, 253, 289 
native and non-native 
251, 289, 300 
new 3, 4, 242, 289, 408 
non-native 4, 251, 289, 
300, 568 

norm-dependent 249, 
293 

norm-developing 249, 
293 

norm-providing 249, 
293 

regional differences 37, 
350 

second language 4, 253, 
289 

test construction and 
709-17 


variety 

concept of 4, 289, 290, 
702 

defining features of a 
new 304 
definitions 290 
and subvarieties 
702 

use of term 300, 302, 
304, 308 

Venezuela 147, 151 
verbal hygiene 509 
vernaculars, pidgins and 
314, 317 

Vienna-Oxford ELF Corpus 
229 

Vietnam, English in 65, 
130, 137-8 

Vietnamese 122, 356 
Vikings 21, 23-4, 42-3 
vocabulary 

expansion of meaning 
pofential 352-3 
Latin borrowings into 
English 23 
triplets 351 
VOICE project 229-30 

Wales 2, 20, 21, 30-40, 

294 

ascendancy of English 
35-7, 407 
census (1991) 36 
Waqwaq legend see 
"Speaking Tree" 
Wellington Corpus of 

Spoken New Zealand 
English (WSC) 736, 
741, 761 

Wellington Corpus of 

Written New Zealand 
English (WWC) 736, 
741, 761 
Welsh 21, 32 
and Latin 33 
law 33 
literature 36 
nationalism 593 
religious use 36 


Welsh English 37, 38, 294, 
666 

W esley anism / Methodism 
36 

West, American 60, 64 

West, the 

assumptions of 411, 

449, 450-1 
as a discursive 
consfruction 559-60 
ideologies of 685 
relationship with rest 
of the world 531-3, 
539-42 

responses to liberated 
creativity 460-2, 
464-5 

West Africa 

continuum of non¬ 
native national 
varieties of English 

176- 7 

creoles 205, 318 
gendered literature 575 
missionaries in 284 
political union and 
English 177-8 
refugee impacf on 
English spread 
178-81 

Wesf Africa, Englishes in 
3, 172-87, 296, 654 
education language 
policy 181-3 
future 181-3 
national varieties 176-7 
sociolinguistic issues 

177- 81 

West African Economic 
and Monefary Union 
182 

Wesf African English 
existence of 182-4, 279 
proposed dictionary 
255, 704 

West African Examinations 
Council 181-2 

West Indies 28, 407 
literature 422 
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Western Isles (Scotland) 
44-5 

White East African 
English 191 
White South African 
English 162 
"white speech" 337 
Whole Language 

Approach 682, 685 
Whorfian hypothesis 174, 
416 

wider communication, 
languages of 122, 

139, 224, 453, 572, 623 
"Wogspeak" see New 
Ausfralian English 
women 

as agents of 
fransmission 571-2, 
574 

assimilation to the 
standard 519 
creativity of bilingual 
10, 572-6 

education of 386-8 
experiential and 

affifudinal differences 
from men 10 
and grammar 485-8 
and language policy 
569 

leaders in linguistic 
change 64, 79, 571-2, 
574 

politeness 573 
subjectivity of 551 
and use of non-sexisf 
language 504-5 
women's language 571-2 
word formation, resources 
for 354 
word-stress 
Germanic 25, 194 
influence of Erench on 
English 25 
Romance 194 
words 

and conceptualization 
496 


criteria for esfablishing 
canonical form of 
694 

and order 496 
workplace discourse 223, 
620 

Works Projecf 

Administration 
(WPA) 334 
World English, 

McArthur's circle of 
48 

World Englishes 13, 241, 
243, 248, 252, 258, 

263, 274, 624, 661, 

742, 752 

world Englishes 1-16 
againsf relativism 
537-9 

the challenge from 
536-7 

fhe concepf of 13, 
240-3, 248-9, 289, 
447, 567 

corpus-based sfudies 
13, 740-3 
as a discursive 
consfrucf 545-66 
early confacf hisfory 
277-8 

historical context 2-3, 
17-270, 273-88 
intelligibility 428-45 
non-literary written 
sources 274-86 
paradigm 172-3, 234, 
273, 304, 305-8, 689, 
720-1 

and popularizers 255-7 
resources on 13, 731-62 
today 3, 240-69 
variational contexts 
4-5, 271-345 
varieties of 289-312 
see also New Englishes 
World Sfandard English 
45, 241, 306 

World Sfandard Spoken 
English (WSSE) 259 


World Trade Organization 
623 

worldview, and language 
expression 505 
wrifers 

female 486, 575-6 
and fhe milieu 411-16 
role as public 
infellectuals in Third 
World 558 

writing 366-85, 405-27 
black 409-10 
features of non-Inner- 
Circle 377-8 
fimcfions of creafive 
575 

gendered styles 575-6 
good vs. good grammar 
8, 478-9 

indigenous and English 
554-5 

introduction of 356, 

358, 361 

and philosophy 548 
reasons for 409-10 
rhetorical sfrategies in 
374-9 

systems 356 
see also literature 
written language 5, 274, 
349-65 

corpora 736, 741 
syntax compared with 
spoken 518 

Xhosa 159, 162, 283 

Yiddish language 295 
Yiddish English 276 
Yoruba language 177, 181, 
361 

youth culture, African 
American 336-7 

Zambia 188 
Zanzibar 189, 190 
Zimbabwe 188, 190, 296, 
723 

Zulu 159, 162, 408, 573 




